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PREFACE 


When  President  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  proposed  that  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California  establish  a  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  he  was 
eager  to  have  the  office  document  both  the  University's  history  and  its 
impact  on  the  state.  The  Regents  established  the  office  in  1954,  "to  tape 
record  the  memoirs  of  persons  who  have  contributed  significantly  to  the 
history  of  California  and  the  West,"  thus  embracing  President  Sproul 's 
vision  and  expanding  its  scope. 

Administratively,  the  new  program  at  Berkeley  was  placed  within  the 
library,  but  the  budget  line  was  direct  to  the  Office  of  the  President.  An 
Academic  Senate  committee  served  as  executive.  In  the  more  than  three 
decades  that  followed,  the  program  has  grown  in  scope  and  personnel,  and  has 
taken  its  place  as  a  division  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  the  University's 
manuscript  and  rare  books  Library.  The  essential  purpose  of  the  office, 
however,  remains  as  it  was  in  the  beginning:  to  document  the  movers  and 
shakers  of  California  and  the  West,  and  to  give  special  attention  to  those 
who  have  strong  and  often  continuing  links  to  the  University  of  California. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  at  Berkeley  is  the  oldest  such  entity 
within  the  University  system,  and  the  University  History  series  is  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office's  longest  established  series  of  memoirs.  That 
series  documents  the  institutional  history  of  the  University.  It  captures 
the  flavor  of  incidents,  events,  personalities,  and  details  that  formal 
records  cannot  reach.  It  traces  the  contributions  of  graduates  and  faculty 
members,  officers  and  staff  in  the  statewide  arena,  and  reveals  the  ways  the 
University  and  the  community  have  learned  to  deal  with  each  other  over  time. 

The  University  History  series  provides  background  in  two  areas.  First 
is  the  external  setting,  the  ways  the  University  stimulates,  serves,  and 
responds  to  the  community  through  research,  publication,  and  the  education 
of  generalists  and  specialists.  The  other  is  the  internal  history  that 
binds  together  University  participants  from  a  variety  of  eras  and 
specialties,  and  reminds  them  of  interests  in  common.  For  faculty,  staff, 
and  alumni,  the  University  History  memoirs  serve  as  reminders  of  the  work 
of  predecessors,  and  foster  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  those  who  will 
join  the  University  in  years  to  come.  For  those  who  are  interviewed,  the 
memoirs  present  a  chance  to  express  perceptions  about  the  University  and  its 
role,  and  offer  one's  own  legacy  of  memories  to  the  University  itself. 

The  University  History  series  over  the  years  has  enjoyed  financial 
support  from  a  variety  of  sources.  These  include  alumni  groups  and 
individuals,  members  of  particular  industries  and  those  involved  in  specific 
subject  fields,  campus  departments,  administrative  units  and  special  groups, 
as  well  as  grants  and  private  gifts.  Some  examples  follow. 
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Professor  Walton  Bean,  with  the  aid  of  Verne  A.  Stadtman,  Centennial 
Editor,  conducted  a  number  of  significant  oral  history  memoirs  in 
cooperation  with  the  University's  Centennial  History  Project  (1968).  More 
recently,  the  Women's  Faculty  Club  supported  a  series  on  the  club  and  its 
members  in  order  to  preserve  insights  into  the  role  of  women  in  the  faculty, 
in  research  areas,  and  in  administrative  fields.  Guided  by  Richard 
Erickson,  the  Alumni  Association  has  supported  a  variety  of  interviews, 
including  those  with  Ida  Sproul.  wife  of  the  President;  athletic  coaches 
Clint  Evans  and  Brutus  Hamilton;  and  alumnus  Jean  Carter  Witter. 

The  California  Wine  Industry  Series  reached  to  the  University  campus 
by  featuring  Professors  Maynard  A.  Amerine  and  William  V.  Cruess ,  among 
others.  Regent  Elinor  Heller  was  interviewed  in  the  series  on  California 
Women  Political  Leaders,  with  support  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities;  her  oral  history  included  an  extensive  discussion  of  her  years 
with  the  University  through  interviews  funded  by  her  family's  gift  to  the 
University. 

On  campus,  the  Friends  of  the  East  Asiatic  Library  and  the  UC  Berkeley 
Foundation  supported  the  memoir  of  Elizabeth  Huff,  the  library's  founder; 
the  Water  Resources  Center  provided  for  the  interviews  of  Professors  Percy 
H.  McGaughey,  Sidney  T.  Harding,  and  Wilfred  Langelier.  Their  own  academic 
units  and  friends  joined  to  contribute  for  such  memoirists  as  Dean  Ewald  T. 
Grether,  Business  Administration;  Professor  Garff  Wilson,  Public  Ceremonies ; 
Regents'  Secretary  Marjorie  Woolman;  and  Dean  Morrough  P.  O'Brien, 
Engineering. 

As  the  class  gift  on  their  50th  Anniversary,  the  Class  of  1931  endowed 
an  oral  history  series  titled  "The  University  of  California,  Source  of 
Community  Leaders."  These  interviews  will  reflect  President  Sproul 's  vision 
by  encompassing  leadership  both  state-  and  nationwide,  as  well  as  in  special 
fields,  and  will  include  memoirists  from  the  University's  alumni,  faculty 
members  and  administrators.  The  first  oral  history  focused  on  President 
Sproul  himself.  Interviews  with  34  key  individuals  dealt  with  his  career 
from  student  years  in  the  early  1900s  through  his  term  as  the  University's 
llth  President,  from  1930-1958. 

More  recently,  University  President  David  Pierpont  Gardner  has  shown 
his  interest  in  and  support  for  oral  histories,  as  a  result  of  his  own  views 
and  in  harmony  with  President  Sproul 's  original  intent.  The  University 
History  memoirs  continue  to  document  the  life  of  the  University  and  to  link 
its  community  more  closely  --  Regents,  alumni,  faculty,  staff  members,  and 
students.  Through  these  oral  history  interviews,  the  University  keeps  its 
own  history  alive,  along  with  the  flavor  of  irreplaceable  personal  memories, 
experiences,  and  perceptions. 
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A  full  list  of  completed  memoirs  and  those  in  process  in  the  series  is 
included  in  this  volume. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  is  under  the  the  direction  of  Willa 
K.  Baum  and  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 


9  November  1987  Harriet  Nathan,  Series  Director 

Regional  Oral  History  Office       University  History  Series 
University  of  California 

Berkeley,  California  Willa  K.  Baum,  Division  Head 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
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INTRODUCTION- -by  Edward  W.  Strong 


ORAL  HISTORY 

Now  nine  hours  of  speech  remain 

To  be  corrected,  seen  on  printed  page. 
With  lapse  of  many  years,  do  I  attain 

To  calm  heights  of  philosophy,  or  does  some  rage 
Still  linger  in  the  sentences  I  read? 

Not  by  intent,  for  what  I  sought  to  do 
Is  honor  history,  to  have  each  deed 

Depicted  as  it  was  and  thus  all  true. 


Edward  W.  Strong 
March  19,  1989 


INTERVIEW  HI STORY --Edward  W.  Strong 


Creation  of  the  post  of  Berkeley  Chancellor  in  1952  marked  a  shift 
in  the  administrative  structure  of  the  University  of  California  and  a 
more  decentralized  allocation  of  responsibilities.   The  President 
remained  the  overall  head  of  the  University  systemwide,  and  the 
Chancellor  at  Berkeley,  like  those  at  other  University  campuses,  assumed 
the  duties  of  chief  campus  officer.   As  the  new  system  developed, 
Berkeley's  chancellors  became  leaders  and  key  players  in  the  ongoing 
history  of  the  campus  and  the  University  as  a  whole. 

In  1969  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library 
proposed  Edward  W.  Strong,  Berkeley's  third  Chancellor,  for  an  oral 
history  memoir  shortly  after  he  retired  from  University  service.   This 
recommendation  bore  fruit  in  February  1988,  when  Chancellor  Ira  Michael 
Heyman  invited  him  to  be  a  memoirist  in  the  University  History  Series, 
and  provided  the  necessary  financial  support. 

The  project  moved  ahead  as  Edward  Strong  made  his  formal  acceptance 
in  March,  and  the  interviews  began  April  27,  1988,  continuing  through  the 
last  of  the  thirteen  sessions  on  November  11,  1988.   Eleven  of  the 
interviews  took  place  at  intervals  of  three  days  to  one  or  two  weeks. 
One  interview  followed  a  monthlong  pause,  and  one  a  two-and-a-half 
months'  break  while  the  Strongs  made  the  usual  summer  visit  to  their 
mountain  cabin. 

The  accelerated  schedule  was  shaped  by  three  circumstances.   The 
first  was  Edward  Strong's  ability  to  call  on  clear  memories,  to  organize 
his  remarks  in  sequential  blocks  of  topics  with  documentary  support,  and 
to  make  skillful  use  of  the  interviewer's  research  and  queries.   Second, 
he  had  access  to  contemporaneous  documents  covering  his  tenure  as 
Chancellor,  including  a  complete  file  of  "Memoranda  to  Record,"  that 
noted  each  day's  events  as  they  occurred.   Third,  he  was  determined  to 
tell  his  story  as  fairly,  accurately,  completely,  and  promptly  as  he 
could,  responding  to  awareness  that  his  lifespan  was  being  shortened  by 
cancer.   At  the  first  morning  session,  he  remarked  quietly  that  he  would 
take  no  medication  until  the  day's  interview  was  over,  so  that  he  could 
keep  his  mental  processes  unclouded.   He  did  not  deviate  from  this 
resolve . 

As  Edward  Strong  rose  to  greet  the  interviewer  he  looked  every  inch 
a  scholar,  philosopher,  and  outdoorsman.   His  gaze  was  alert,  clear,  and 
thoughtful,  his  stature  imposing.   His  large  hands  seemed  still  able  to 
wield  farm  implements  or  construction  tools,  grasp  a  tennis  racket  or 
fly-fishing  pole,  and  handle  his  harmonica  with  expertise. 
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The  interviews  usually  lasted  about  two  hours  each,  and  took  place 
at  the  diningroora  table,  where  he  could  glance  at  two  of  his  brother 
Ray's  paintings.   One  was  a  large  western  landscape,  strong  and  serene; 
the  other  was  smaller,  the  interior  of  the  Strongs'  mountain  cabin. 
Windows  on  the  south  side  showed  the  tree- filled  canyon  directly  outside 
the  house  on  the  Euclid  Avenue  hill.   Looking  west  across  the  open, 
cedar-panelled  livingroom,  he  had  a  panoramic  view  of  San  Francisco,  the 
bay  and  the  peninsula,  bridges,  and  the  Marin  headlands.   The  sense  of 
shelter  and  repose,  light  and  space,  and  the  generous  proportions  of  the 
house  grew  from  the  design  that  Edward  and  Gertrude  Strong  had  created, 
and  the  way  they  and  their  children  had  built  most  of  it  with  their  own 
hands . 

At  each  session,  Chancellor  Strong  had  at  his  fingertips  materials 
arranged  in  folders  and  files  to  verify  his  recollections.   When  the 
discussion  turned  to  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  his  work 
as  a  professor  and  administrator,  culminating  in  the  years  as  Chancellor, 
the  files  were  thicker  and  more  numerous.   His  demeanor  was  relaxed  and 
conversational,  often  sparked  with  humor.   He  dealt  with  topics  in  the 
logical  order  that  his  literary  bent  and  years  of  teaching,  writing,  and 
editing  had  ingrained  in  him. 

Fresh  from  his  studies  at  Stanford  and  Columbia  universities,  Edward 
Strong  joined  the  Berkeley  philosophy  faculty  in  1932,  and  until  his 
retirement  as  Mills  Professor  Emeritus  in  1967  he  played  a  vigorous  role 
both  on  campus  and  nationwide  as  a  University  representative,  leading 
philosopher,  and  authority  on  higher  education.   He  spoke  with  pride  of 
the  establishment  and  success  of  the  Journal  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  which  he  nurtured  from  the  beginning  in  1958  when  he  served 
on  a  committee  evaluating  the  need  for  such  a  journal.   His  participation 
continued  for  twenty  years,  first  of  chairman  of  the  journal's  executive 
committee,  and  then  as  president  of  the  board  of  directors. 

At  Berkeley  he  relished  the  vitality  of  campus  life,  the  double  role 
of  professor-administrator,  and  found  the  academic  setting  congenial.  He 
taught  and  advised  students,  tried  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
thinking  and  writing,  and  worked  to  develop  new  courses  and  seminars.  In 
1940  he  created  a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  history  that  won  acclaim  at 
Berkeley  and  at  other  universities  as  well. 

In  his  enjoyment  of  faculty  life,  he  soon  became  active  in  the 
Academic  Senate  and  its  committee.   He  took  particular  delight  in  the 
sociability  and  drive  of  the  feisty  Arts  Club  ["Father  Stephen's  Boys"] 
led  by  soft-spoken  Stephen  Pepper,  as  they  fought  for  the  principle  that 
"practice  [should]  thrive  no  less  than  history  and  theory  in  courses  of 
instruction"  in  fields  such  as  art.   Edward  Strong  was  also  an  active 
member  of  the  History  of  Science  Dinner  Club;  he  was  one  of  only  three 
members  who  came  from  departments  other  than  science  or  engineering. 
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A  major  interruption  in  his  teaching  and  scholarly  duties  came  early 
in  World  War  II,  when  his  friend  Ernest  0.  Lawrence  asked  him  to  manage 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  facilities.   To  this  task,  the 
philosophy  professor  brought  his  knowledge  of  tools,  machinery, 
management,  and  people  to  facilitate  the  urgent  work  of  scientists, 
technical  experts,  and  maintenance  workers.   After  the  war,  when  he 
returned  from  "the  hill"  to  campus  and  administrative  duties  as  associate 
dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  he  showed  the  extent  of  his 
regard  for  the  maintenance  staff  by  joining  them  for  brown-bag  lunch 
reunions . 

He  was  both  a  participant  in  and  observer  of  the  loyalty  oath  events 
when  the  faculty  stood  united  against  a  threat  to  their  academic  freedom 
and  tenure;  and  a  later  crisis  when  reorganization  of  the  Academic  Senate 
brought  strains  between  Berkeley  faculty  members  and  the  University's 
administration. 

As  Chancellor  during  the  upheavals  of  the  FSM,  Edward  Strong 
continued  to  maintain  his  tri-focal  vision  as  professor,  administrator, 
and  philosopher.   As  a  scholar  and  professor  he  remained  closely  involved 
with  his  students  and  colleagues;  in  his  administrative  posts  he  accepted 
responsibilities  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  position;  and  as  a 
philosopher  he  wrestled  with  concepts  of  ethics,  duty,  governing 
principles,  and  obligations. 

His  years  as  Chancellor,  1961  to  1965,  culminated  in  the  FSM  events 
that  shook  the  University  and  gave  rise  to  fragmentary  accounts,  and 
reports  from  many  viewpoints.   Edward  Strong  accepted  the  obligation  to 
speak  on  the  record  and  give  his  own  account  based  on  documentary 
evidence  prepared  as  events  were  unfolding  day  by  day.   In  the 
interviews,  which  dealt  with  complexities  and  his  own  concerns, 
Chancellor  Strong  spoke  thoughtfully  and  without  heat,  seeking  to  hold 
himself  to  accuracy.   He  kept  his  focus  on  what  he  saw,  did,  experienced, 
said  and  wrote,  and  knew  from  his  position  in  the  chancellor's  office. 
Of  these  interviews,  he  wrote  that  his  aim  was  to  "honor  history,  to  have 
each  deed  Depicted  as  it  was,  and  thus  all  true"  (in  his  poem  "Oral 
History") . 

When  Chancellor  Strong's  memoir  dealt  with  his  other  life,  the 
private  one,  he  recounted  with  glee  the  landing  of  a  magnificent  sea 
trout,  as  well  as  other  fishing  exploits  when  he  provided  fresh-caught 
trout  as  a  succulent  breakfast  for  numbers  of  hungry  campers.   He  spoke 
of  the  way  he  and  his  companionable  wife  Gertrude  enjoyed  their  friends 
and  their  own  lively  children,  shared  a  taste  for  adventure,  travel,  the 
outdoor  life,  music  and  the  theater,  even  before  they  arrived  as  the 
"babies"  of  the  Philosophy  Department,  and  continuing  through  their 
lifelong  partnership  in  Berkeley. 
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After  the  taped  interviews  were  concluded,  transcribed,  and  lightly 
edited,  Chancellor  Strong  completed  his  work  by  reviewing  each  page  with 
care,  and  answering  a  number  of  detailed  questions.   He  also  provided 
documents  for  deposit  in  The  Bancroft  Library  as  a  supplement  to  his 
memoir.   When  afternoon  consultations  followed  his  interviews,  his  wife 
would  bring  in  tea  with  arrays  of  homemade  cookies.   The  conversation  was 
animated  then,  and  the  house  remained  lively  with  visitors. 

He  mentioned  that  as  a  young  man  he  had  written  poetry,  and  that 
recently,  lying  awake  at  night,  he  found  poems,  often  quatrains,  taking 
form  in  his  mind.   Some  he  forgot,  but  others  he  remembered  when  he 
awoke.   When  he  told  his  wife,  she  quickly  wrote  down  each  poem  as  he 
spoke  it,  gathering  more  than  130  of  them  between  January  27  and 
September  1,  1989.   Family  members  and  friends  then  produced  the 
collections  as  Quatrains  and  Other  Musings  (1989).   The  poem  "Oral 
History,"  which  Chancellor  Strong  chose  as  the  Introduction  for  his 
memoir,  appears  on  page  22  of  Quatrains . . . .  and  is  dated  March  19,  1989. 


Harriet  Nathan 
Interviewer/Editor 


May  1991 
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Edward  William  Strong.  Cal's  third 
chancellor,  was  bom  October  16. 1901. 
in  Dallas.  Oregon,  and  grew  up  in  Port 
land,  where  his  father  practiced  law.  He  was 
educated  at  Stanford,  majoring  in  philosophy, 
and  at  Columbia.  His  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Pro 
cedures  and  Metaphysics,  a  study  of  the  Pla 
tonic  element  in  the  development  of  modern 
science,  remains  a  standard  work.  On  its  com 
pletion  in  1932.  Strong  joined  the  Berkeley 
Department  of  Philosophy. 

For  35  years.  Strong  was  a  popular  lecturer 
on  a  wide  spectrum  of  philosophical  topics:  he 
was  especially  noted  for  the  course  he  initi 
ated  in  the  philosophy  of  history  and  for  many 
distinguished  papers.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Association  and 
was  principal  founder  of  the  Journal  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy. 

Strong's  interest  in  science,  and  his  ac 
quaintance  with  the  scientific  faculty,  led  to  his 
appointment  in  1941  as  facilities  manager  of 
what  is  now  the  Lawrence  Berkeley  Lab,  where 
he  served  until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  This 
first  major  administrative  position  was  also  a 
hands-on  job.  Faced  with  an  emergency  when 
a  water  pipe  became  blocked.  Strong  climbed 
the  pipe  up  the  Big  C  hill  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  tapping  to  locate  the  obstruction,  and 
sawed  through  the  pipe  to  clear  it. 

In  1946.  Strong  organized  the  Department 
of  Sociology  and  was  its  chairman  for  seven 
years,  during  most  of  which  time  he  also  wa« 
an  associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science.  He  became  vice  chancellor  for  re 
search  in  1958,  acting  chief  campus  officer  on 
Glenn  Seaborg's  resignation  as  chancellor  in 
January  1961.  and  chancellor  of  the  Berkeley 
campus  in  June  the  same  year. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Strong  chan 
cellorship — such  as  the  founding  of  the 
Bodega  Marine  Laboratory — have  been  over 
shadowed  by  the  tumult  of  its  final  months, 
September  to  December  1964,  occasioned  by 
the  so-called  Free  Speech  Movement  ("So- 
called":  its  leader  Mario  Savio  admitted  pub 


licly  in  April  1965  that  free  speech  had  been 
only  a  "useful  pretext,"  like  "the  seeding  of  a 
cloud." )  It  was  Strong's  fate  to  be  at  the  center 
of  this  pivotal  event  of  the  20th  century — 
pivotal  for  education  and  indeed  for  the  intel 
lectual  tenor  of  the  world. 

In  the  summer  of  1964.  it  was  widely  known 
among  American  college  officials  that  certain 
groups  were  planning  to  mount  campaigns 
aimed  at  establishing  campus  bases  for  left- 
wing  political  action,  and  that  Berkeley  was 
a  prime  target.  When  disorders  began,  they 
were  met  at  first  by  united  determination  on 
the  part  of  UC's  administrators  to  uphold  polit 
ical  neutrality — that  is,  the  long-standing  ban 
against  on-campus  recruitment  and  fund-rais 
ing.  As  president  Clark  Kerr  said  on  September 
25:  "The  University  is  an  educational  institu 
tion  that  has  been  given  to  the  Regents  as  a 
trust  to  administer  for  educational  reasons, 
and  not  to  be  used  for  direct  political  power.  It 
would  not  be  proper.  It's  not  right  to  use  the* 
University  as  a  basis  in  which  people  organize 
and  undertake  diiect  action  in  the  surround 
ing  community." 

For  his  part.  Strong  told  a  University  meet 
ing  on  September  28:  "We  ask  and  expect  from 
the  State  an  indispensable  freedom  resulting  in 
independence,  independence  that  rests  of  the 
fulfillment  of  a  public  trust,  namely,  that  the 
University  will  never  allow  itself  to  be  domi 
nated  or  used  by  parties,  sects,  or  selfish  inter 
ests.  By  honoring  this  public  trust  steadfastly, 
the  University  is  enabled  also  to  honor  and 
defend  the  rights  of  its  members  to  act  freely 
in  the  public  domain  in  their  capacity  as  cit 
izens.  The  consequences  of  defaulting  on  this 
public  trust  would  be  the  erosion  of  the  Uni 
versity." 

Strong  did  all  he  could  to  uphold  this 
agreed-upon  policy.  He  received  more  than 
3.000  letters  and  telegrams  commending  and 
supporting  his  stand.  But  in  December,  the 
University  president's  fruitless  attempts  at 
conciliation  led  to  sudden  capitulation,  about 
which  the  chancellor  was  not  consulted. 
Strong  was  obliged  to  go  on  leave;  in  March 
1965.  he  resigned. 

Appointed  Mills  Professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity.  Strong 
returned  to  teaching  for  two  years.  He  took 
emeritus  status  in  1967,  thereafter  doing 
some  guest  teaching,  but  mostly  travel  and  fly- 
fishing. 

After  a  long  bout  with  cancer,  Edward 
Strong  died  on  January  13. 1990  in  the  wonder 
ful  house  on  a  hill  above  Euclid  Avenue  that  he 
designed  and  built  with  his  own  hands  50 
years  earlier.  He  succumbed  12  days  after  the 
65th  anniversary  of  his  marriage  to  Gertrude, 
his  high  school  sweetheart,  who  survives  him, 
together  with  their  three  children,  ten  grand 
children,  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

— Wallace  I.  Matson  '42 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
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I   FAMILY  AND  EARLY  YEARS 
[Interview  1:   27  April,  1988 ]//# 


Father:   Education.  Marriage ,  Work 


Nathan:   Professor  Strong,  would  you  like  to  start  by  telling  me  about 
where  you  were  born  and  what  your  first  years  were  like? 

Strong:   Yes.   I  was  born  October  16,  1901,  in  a  mill  shanty  in  Dallas, 
Oregon.   I  think  the  :irth  in  a  mill  shanty  calls  for  some 
explanation.   My  father,  after  his  graduation  from  Philomath 
College,  continued  in  employment  in  his  father's  large  softwood 
mill  in  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

I've  wondered  why  my  father  went  to  Philomath  College 
instead  of  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  but  the  answer  seems  to 
be  evident.   My  grandmother  much  desired  to  have  her  oldest  son 
become  a  minister.   Philomath  College,  being  a  denominational 
college,  was  regarded  as  preparing  one  for  the  ministry.   I  think 
that  my  father  had  some  idea  that  he  might  enter  the  ministry, 
and  a  few  times  he  did  indeed  occupy  a  pulpit.   A  lifelong 
pleasure  of  his  was  leading  church  choirs. 

My  father  was  married  in  1900.   He  did  not  want  to  continue 
working  in  his  father's  mill,  and  the  reason  for  that  was  the 
admiration  he  formed  for  a  lawyer  in  Corvallis.   As  he  talked 
with  this  lawyer,  he  came  more  and  more  to  admire  the  lawyer's 
qualities  of  mind,  the  lawyer's  obvious  love  of  ideas,  the 
lawyer's  ability  to  analyze,  to  marshal  an  argument.   My  father 


#y/This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes,  see  page  479. 


asked  this  lawyer,  "How  does  one  develop  this  kind  of  mind?  How 
did  you  develop  it?"   The  lawyer  replied  that  he  had  done  so  as  a 
student  at  Stanford  in  the   School  of  Law.   My  father  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  enter  Stanford  for  the  study  of  law. 

The  question  now  facing  him  was  how,  married,  and  without 
too  much  loss  of  time,  he  could  get  together  enough  money  to  move 
my  mother  from  Corvallis  to  Palo  Alto.   Since  he  knew  a  good  deal 
about  the  operation  of  a  saw  mill,  the  logical  step  to  take  was 
to  find  a  mill  that  he  could  lease  and  operate  profitably,  and 
have  enough  money  in  the  end  to  move  to  Stanford.   He  found  that 
mill  in  Dallas,  Oregon,  moved  my  mother  into  the  shanty,  and  it 
was  within  that  shanty  that  I  was  born. 

I  might  explain  that  a  mill  shanty  usually  consists  of  a 
board  and  batten  construction,  single  wall,  the  boards  warped  and 
unpainted.   You  have  no  problem  about  air  conditioning:   the  wind 
comes  in  through  the  cracks.   On  the  other  hand,  in  a  lumber  mill 
there  is  plenty  of  slab  wood  for  heating. 


Childhood  at  Stanford  and  in  Oregon 


Strong:  My  father  operated  the  mill  for  a  year  or  two,  sold  hardwood  to 
White  Brothers  in  Oakland,  and  amassed  the  amount  of  money  that 
he  needed. 

At  Stanford,  my  father  did  well  in  his  law  courses  and 
graduated  in  the  earthquake  class  of  1906,  with  the  Order  of  the 
Coif.   He  was  on  the  chess  team  and  on  the  gymnastic  team.   Every 
summer  he  returned  to  Corvallis  with  the  family  to  work  in  his 
father's  mill. 

When  I  mentioned  that  my  father  graduated  in  the  earthquake 
class,  I  suppose  I  should  answer  the  question,  "What  was  your 
experience  of  the  earthquake?"  My  answer  is,  "I  slept  through 
it."   I  have  two  vivid  memories  of  the  morning  after.   In  one,  I 
stand  gazing  at  the  wreckage  of  a  sectional  bookcase  in  the 
living  room,  glass  and  books  scattered  all  over  the  floor.   In 
the  other,  I  am  standing  in  the  yard  watching  my  father  rather 
anxiously  as  he  worked  on  a  tall  ladder  replacing  bricks  on  the 
chimney  so  that  my  mother  could  light  the  fire  safely  and  prepare 
breakfast  for  the  family. 


In  1906  my  father  came  back  to  Corvallis  with  three 
children,  Edward,  Hillman,  and  Ray.   In  the  fall  of  1906  he  moved 
the  family  into  a  rented  house  in  a  lower  part  of  the  Brooklyn 
section,  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Willamette 
River.   My  grandfather  proceeded  to  have  a  house  constructed  of  a 
full  basement,  a  full  attic,  three  bedrooms,  and  which  was 
wonderfully  situated  from  my  boy's  point  of  view  because  the 
house  was  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Willamette  River.   No  other 
house  occupied  the  area  on  our  side  of  the  street.   There  were 
ample  woods  in  which  to  play  our  games  of  derring-do,  Robin  Hood, 
Three  Musketeers,  and  so  on. 

Nathan:   So  were  you  already  reading  those  books? 

Strong:   Oh,  no.   Let's  come  to  that.   I  wanted  to  attend  grammar  school 
because  I  wanted  to  learn  to  read.   One  might  say  that  I 
desperately  wanted  to  read.   My  mother  was  very  good;  she  read  to 
the  children,  but  after  all,  with  three  children,  she  did  not 
have  much  time  for  that. 


I  did  not  enter  grammar  school  in  the  first  two  years 
because  my  father  pleaded  successfully  with  the  school 
authorities  to  have  me  taught  at  home. 

Nathan:   Why  did  he  prefer  that? 

Strong:   Medical  reasons.   Somehow  I  had  managed  to  rupture  myself.   And 
in  order  to  protect  me  while  the  rupture  healed  I  had  to  wear  a 
brace.   I  don't  remember  that  it  disabled  me,  although  it  was 
uncomfortable. 

I  stayed  at  home,  taught  by  my  mother  with  materials  which 
conformed  to  those  used  in  the  Portland  public  schools.   The 
efficiency  of  my  mother's  teaching,  as  far  as  reading  was 
concerned,  was  demonstrated  clearly  to  me  when  I  entered  the 
third  grade  and  found  that  I  certainly  equalled  anyone  in  the 
class  with  regard  to  reading  ability. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  want  to  remember  Miss  West.   I 
don't  know  her  first  name.   I  can  hardly  remember  what  she  looked 
like,  but  I  can  remember  her  as  a  genius  at  teaching  grammar. 
She  taught  grammar  by  putting  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  and 
from  my  point  of  view  the  more  complicated  the  sentence,  the 
better.   I  went  to  the  blackboard  where  I  had  colored  chalk  for 
dissecting  a  sentence  into  its  component  parts:   nouns, 
adjectives,  verbs  and  adverbs,  phrases  and  clauses. 


The  genius  and  the  inspiration  of  Miss  West's  teaching  came 
from  her  passion  for  well-constructed  sentences.   She  taught  me 
to  recognize  what  constituted  a  well-constructed  sentence  and  to 
admire  it.   She  taught  me  what  needed  to  be  done  to  a  sentence 
that  was  badly  constructed  and  to  put  it  in  good  order.   I  so  far 
was  shaped  in  this  inclination  that  when  I  was  Chancellor,  if  I 
got  a  report  that  had  badly  constructed  sentences  in  it,  I  would 
correct  the  sentences.   When  I  read  student  essays  I  would 
correct  the  grammar.   In  short,  I  would  have  become  an  English 
teacher  if  I  hadn't  become  a  philosopher.   I  have  a  life -long 
debt  to  Miss  West. 

Nathan:   You  were  certainly  a  splendid  reader.   How  were  you  as  a  writer? 

Strong:   Here  we  come  to  a  catastrophe.   I  learned  handwriting  by  what  was 
called  the  Palmer  Method.   In  the  Palmer  Method  you,  with  pencil 
in  hand,  made  loops- -serial  loops—clockwise,  counterclockwise. 
You  shaped  flowing  E's,  flowing  O's,  flowing  U's,  nicely  rounded 
W's,  nice  swerving  S's.   You  crossed  every  "t,"  you  dotted  every 
"i."   Through  practice,  by  the  time  I  reached  the  seventh  grade 
in  grammar  school  I  had  a  legible  hand. 

Then  came  the  disaster.   A  proficiency  expert  reported  to 
the  school  authorities  that  the  Palmer  Method  of  handwriting  was 
inefficient.   It  was  inefficient  because  it  took  time  to  cross 
the  "t's"  and  dot  the  "i's."   Those  flowing  curves  took  time, 
because  you  could  more  efficiently  write  in  straight  lines. 
Instead  of  having  a  nice  rounded  W,  you  made  a  jagged  W. 
Apparently  he  hated  curves,  because  the  looped  "e"  was  replaced 
by  the  open-faced  "e."   The  curved  R  came  to  be  a  down  mark, 
crossed.   Above  all,  you  must  not  raise  your  pen  from  the  paper 
except  to  go  from  one  word  to  the  next.   Thereby  the  student 
learning  this  new,  improved  method  over  a  lifetime  was  to  be 
enabled  to  save  hours  of  valuable  time. 

I  was  forced  by  edict  to  write  in  this  new  hand,  with  the 
predictable  result  that  in  a  single  sentence  a  letter  "e"  would 
be  formed  both  ways.   The  old  habit  fought  with  me  in  my  attempt 
to  write  under  the  new  method,  and  thus  legibility  got 
sacrificed. 

All  through  high  school  my  handwriting  was  deplored  by  my 
teachers,  and  finally  at  Stanford  I  was  told,  when  I  submitted  a 
theme  very  badly  handwritten,  that  either  I  submit  it 
typewritten,  or  I  must  write  it  in  a  decent  hand.   At  that  point 
I  did  two  things.   I  learned  to  operate  a  typewriter  by  the  touch 
method.   Of  all  unexpected  places,  I  learned  to  do  this  in  a 


course  in  experimental  psychology.   At  the  same  time,  I  formed  my 
third  and  present  method  of  handwriting,  which  is  based  on  the 
printing  I  learned  to  do  when  I  took  mechanical  drawing  in 
Washington  High  School.   I  became  a  fairly  rapid  writer  as  I 
became  skilled  through  use. 

Also,  quite  quickly,  I  turned  from  composing  which  required 
first  that  I  write  the  text  in  handwriting  and  then  type  it  to 
composing  directly  on  the  typewriter.   I  then  had  to  strive  to 
overcome  typewriter  run-on  in  sprawling  sentences. 

As  for  spelling  in  grammar  school,  it  would  have  been 
surprising  if  I  didn't  become  fairly  proficient,  and  indeed  I 
did.   This  proficiency,  of  course,  was  promoted  by  the  spelling 
bee.   We  had  spelling  bees  in  class,  and  we  had  spelling  bees 
between  schools.   I  was  one  of  the  three  members  of  my  class  who 
went  to  other  schools  to  engage  in  spelling  bees. 


Hun£er  for  Books 


Nathan:   Do  you  think  that  your  love  of  reading  had  any  connection  with 
your  spelling  abilities? 

Strong:   Let's  turn  to  reading.   I  was  an  omnivorous  reader.   I  didn't 
have  much  money  to  buy  books,  but  I  had  what  I  regarded  as  a 
wealthy  neighbor,  Philip  Strowbridge,  who  had,  as  one  would 
expect,  the  boys'  books  of  the  day  —  The  Rover  Boys,  the  Henty 
Books,  So  and  So  at  Yale-and  I  read  those.   But  what  really 
enabled  me  to  feed  my  hunger  for  books  was  the  Brooklyn  branch  of 
the  Portland  public  library.   As  I  look  back,  it  could  not  have 
been  much  of  a  library,  but  in  my  boy's  eyes  it  was  a  feast  of 
riches . 

The  day  came  when  I  went  to  the  desk  with  my  full  complement 
of  books,  and  the  librarian  looked  at  the  books  and  said,  "Oh, 
Edward,  you  can't  take  these  out.   They're  all  from  the  adult 
section."   I  protested.   I  said,  "But  I've  read  everything  of 
interest  to  a  boy  in  the  juvenile  section."   She  said,  "Oh,  I'm 
sure  you  can't  have  done  that.   Let  us  see."   So  she  took  me  over 
to  the  juvenile  section  and  she  pulled  out  book  after  book  after 
book.   She  concluded,  "Well,  I  guess  there's  nothing  else  to  be 
done.   From  now  on  you  can  take  books  from  the  adult  section." 

Nathan:   How  old  were  you  then? 


Strong:   In  grammar  school.   It  must  have  been  the  latter  part  of  grammar 
school.   But  this  was,  of  course,  marvelous.   Now,  for  the  first 
time,  I  had  access  to  Dumas,  to  adventures  avidly  read  that  then 
entered  into  my  play  life  with  my  companions.   We  went  in  for 
duelling;  we  were  musketeers.   Being  oldest  in  the  family  and 
fairly  inventive  with  regard  to  playing  games ,  I  readily  had  a 
gang  of  youngsters  who  delighted  in  participating  in  these 
adventures. 

Oh,  I  suddenly  remember  something  that  I  had  not  thought 
about.   On  one  occasion,  Brooklyn  was  invaded  by  a  gang  of 
youngsters  from  Clinton  Kelly  Grammar  School.   I  don't  know  what 
their  fantasy  was  that  led  them  to  come  marching  into  our 
neighborhood  armed  with  sticks  and  clubs.   We  went  out  to  meet 
them,  and  we  were  armed  with  rapiers  made  out  of  willow,  and 
wooden  shields.   We  were  absolutely  no  match  for  clubs. 
Fortunately,  a  young  man  in  the  neighborhood  who  was  riding 
horseback  observed  the  situation  and  turned  away  the  invaders 
from  Clinton  Kelly  Grammar  School. 

I  had  one  very  nice  gift  while  I  was  in  grammar  school.   It 
came  from  my  father's  senior  law  partner,  Mr.  John  Laing. 
Mr.  Laing  had  a  bulldog  of  which  he  was  very  proud.   He  wanted  to 
go  on  a  long  summer  vacation  and  did  not  want  to  put  the  bulldog 
in  a  veterinary  compound.   He  asked  my  father  if  his  son  Edward 
could  take  care  of  the  bulldog  for  most  of  the  summer,  and  my 
father  said  surely  I  could.   I  did,  and  I  much  enjoyed  it, 
because  this  bulldog  was  very  friendly  but  absolutely  invincible 
when  it  came  to  cowing  every  dog  in  the  neighborhood.   I  was 
proud  of  him.   When  Mr.  Laing  returned  from  his  vacation  he  was 
very  pleased  that  his  bulldog  had  been  groomed  and  was  in  good 
shape.   He  made  me  a  present  of  Mark  Twain's  published  works,  and 
the  two-volume  Bigelow  biography.   I  still  have  the  set. 


Speed  Reading 


Strong:  As  I  became  proficient  in  reading,  my  younger  brothers  wanted  me 
to  read  stories  to  them,  which  I  enjoyed  doing.  But  I  had  made 
the  observation  that  reading  stories  aloud  took  a  good  deal  more 
time  than  reading  silently.  It  further  occurred  to  me  that  if  I 
could  just  stop  pronouncing  the  words  and  read  with  eyes  only,  I 
could  read  still  faster.  I  taught  myself  to  do  what  is  called 


speed  reading.   I  had  no  idea  as  to  whether  I  really  read  quite 
rapidly,  although  it  was  observed  by  my  family  that  I  did  so. 

I  didn't  discover  until  I  was  at  Stanford,  in  a  course  in 
experimental  psychology,  that  my  reading  speed  was,  as  tested, 
quite  remarkable.    The  eye  reads  in  jumps.   Grasping  this  as  a 
youngster  in  grammar  school,  I  trained  myself  to  include  more  in 
each  jump  and  to  jump  faster.   As  a  result,  I  gained  a  skill  of 
life -long  value. 

It  was  also  brought  home  to  me  that  one's  speed  of  reading 
depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  text,  and  my  father  taught  me 
this  lesson.   He  probably  concluded  that  I  needed  a  jolt  of  some 
kind,  because  he  came  to  me  one  day  holding  two  volumes  in  his 
hand,  and  he  said,  "Edward,  I  think  you  might  do  well  if  you  read 
something  substantial.   I  have  here  two  books,  and  I  will  pay  you 
$10  a  book  for  each  book."   For  a  young  boy,  $10  looked  like  a 
fortune.   I  said,  "Yes,  I'll  be  glad  to  do  that."   So  I  started 
out  reading  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  English  Common  Law. 
and  I  read  very  faithfully  and  slowly  and  laboriously  perhaps  a 
hundred  pages . 

My  fatner  then  came  and  said,  "Let's  see  what  progress 
you're  making.   Let's  examine  you  on  what  you  have  been  reading." 
I  was  aghast.   I  said,  "Do  I  have  to  understand  what  I  have  been 
reading?"   My  father  said,  "Why,  of  course.   Why  else  would  you 
be  reading?"   I  shook  my  head,  and  I  said,  "It  isn't  worth  it." 
[laughter] 


Chores.  Recreation.  Sports,  and  Music 


Nathan:   That's  wonderful.   Along  with  your  schooling,  did  you  have  chores 
or  responsibilities  for  work  at  home? 

Strong:   Indeed  I  did.   I  was  the  oldest  in  the  family,  and  it  was  normal 
that  I  had  my  chores  to  do.   We  had  wood  stoves,  a  wood-burning 
furnace,  and  it  was  my  task  to  chop  the  wood. 

My  father,  having  been  a  lumberman,  thought  the  only  axe 
that  you  use  was  a  double -bitted  woodman's  axe  kept  quite  sharp. 
My  father  taught  me  how  to  handle  an  axe.   And  so  with  this 
double -bitted  axe  I  would  lay  a  chunk  of  slab  wood  across  a  prop, 
and  I  would  proceed  to  come  down,  whack,  whack,  whack,  with  this 
very  sharp  blade  and  chop  the  firewood  for  the  kitchen  stove. 


I  mowed  the  lawn.   I  did  the  Saturday  laundry,  which  always 
got  thoroughly  washed,  because  while  the  laundry  was  churning 
away  in  the  washing  machine,  I  would  dash  out  in  the  lot  and  play 
some  more  baseball. 

For  a  number  of  years  when  my  mother  was  in  ill  health,  I 
was  the  breakfast  cook.   But,  really,  my  main  chore  came  as  a 
result  of  a  gift  from  my  grandmother.   One  Christmas  she  gave  me 
some  Plymouth  Rock  chickens.   Our  house  was  so  situated  that 
there  was  ample  place  to  build  pens  and  raise  chickens ,  which  I 
proceeded  to  do.   My  flock  began  to  increase  in  size,  and  I  found 
myself,  without  really  planning  it,  in  the  chicken  business.   I 
started  out  by  selling  eggs  and  chickens  to  my  family  and, 
finally,  I  was  selling  eggs  to  two  groceries,  chickens  to  a  meat 
market.   My  father  taught  me  to  keep  books  so  that  I  would  know 
where  I  was  with  regard  to  income  and  expenses . 

I  bought  a  bicycle  because  I  also  had  a  paper  route.   I  sold 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.   I  bought  my  ice  skates  and  I  bought 
clothes.   This  continued  until  the  time  I  entered  Washington  High 
School  in  1916. 

It  was  a  fairly  long  walk  to  Washington  High  School.   I 
really  couldn't  take  care  of  the  high  school  work  and  run  my 
chicken  business,  and  so  I  brought  the  chicken  business  to  an 
end.   I  remember  that  I  had  a  final  check  which  I  somehow  managed 
to  lose  at  the  Portland  Ice  Rink.   The  check  was  recovered  by 
someone,  and  my  father  said  I  should  pay  a  reward  of  $10  for  the 
recovery,  which  I  did,  although  reluctantly. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  a  word  about  what  ought  to  go  along 
with  chores,  and  that  is  recreation.   The  Willamette  River  was  a 
great  joy  to  me.   I  could  go  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  look 
down  and  see  the  steamboats  churning  up  and  down  the  river.   I 
could  see  the  loggers  working  on  the  log  booms ,  moving  logs  down 
to  the  Inman  Poulsen  Lumber  Company.   I  could  see  scullers  from 
the  Portland  Rowing  Club. 


Strong:   My  father  became  a  member  of  the  rowing  club,  and  I  rowed  with 
him  in  a  double  scull.   This  was  a  very  nice  vessel,  out-rigged, 
sliding  seat,  my  father  in  the  stern  and  myself  in  the  bow.   If, 
when  I  went  to  Stanford,  crew  had  been  one  of  the  sports,  I  would 
undoubtedly  have  gone  out  for  crew.   Later,  at  Columbia 


University,  I  ran  the  motor  boat  for  two  years  for  the  coaches  of 
the  Columbia  crew. 

Nathan:   When  you  were  in  high  school,  had  you  achieved  your  full  height? 

Strong:   Yes,  by  the  time  I  was  a  junior  I  think  I  had  achieved  my  full 
height,  or  almost,  of  six  feet,  four  inches.   Height  is  a 
definite  advantage  to  a  crewman. 

Speaking  of  the  Willamette  River,  my  family  was  much 
concerned  that  I  avoid  the  danger  of  drowning  in  the  river,  and 
made  me  solemnly  promise  that  I  would  not  go  by  myself  to  swim  in 
the  river.  I  went  swimming  in  the  river  on  some  Saturdays.   My 
friend,  Ray  Generaux,  invited  me  to  spend  the  night  with  him  at 
his  father's  houseboat.   We  slept  on  deck  in  hammocks.   In  the 
morning  we  stepped  from  our  hammocks  onto  the  deck  and  dove  into 
the  river. 

The  other  swimming,  except  for  going  to  the  swimming  pool  at 
Sellwood,  occurred  on  weekends  on  trips  in  my  father's  motor 
launch,  the  "Hannah."   This  motor  launch  had  been  built  to 
transport  people  from  the  shore  in  Portland  to  an  island  where 
there  was  a  restaurant  and  swimming  and  so  on.   It  was  a  very  old 
but  reliable  boat,  and  it  had  a  fixed  awning  to  keep  the  weather 
out.   I  learned  to  operate  the  motor  boat,  a  fact  that  later 
gained  me  a  job  doing  so  for  Columbia  University. 

In  the  summertime,  on  Saturday,  after  my  father  came  home 
from  the  office,  we  would  take  our  picnic  hampers  down  to  the 
boat.   Very  often  we  would  have  friends  of  the  family  with  us. 
We  would  go  to  one  or  another  favorite  island,  and  there  the 
youngsters  would  engage  in  their  games.   I  particularly  remember 
the  evenings  when  we  were  put  to  bed.   I  would  lie  there  and  hear 
my  parents  and  their  friends  talking  and  singing.   My  father 
played  the  guitar,  had  a  good  voice;  my  mother,  even  better,  a 
fine  soprano  voice.   They  would  sing  and  I  would  listen,  and  I 
would  smell  and  hear  the  river,  see  the  sparks  flying  up  to  the 
sky.   It  was  really  an  idyllic  time. 

We  spent  time  on  the  river  up  until  1916,  when  my  father 
bought  a  1916  Dodge  touring  car  and  parted  with  the  motor  boat. 
Of  course,  with  the  1916  Dodge  we  now  had  transportation,  and  my 
father  began  to  take  my  brothers  and  myself  on  camping  trips. 

I  perhaps  should  mention  sports.   We  lived  near  Reed 
College.   In  the  summer  its  sports  facilities  were  made  available 
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to  the  families  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that's  where  I  began 
playing  tennis.   I  also  played  handball. 

In  Portland  I  belonged  to  a  YMCA  boys'  group  called  the 
Acorns  (great  Oaks  from  little  Acorns  grow) ,  headed  by  a  man  who 
really  had  a  wonderful  way  of  dealing  with  youngsters,  a 
Mr.  Meehan.   There  in  the  YMCA  in  Portland  I  began  playing 
basketball,  which  I  continued  through  my  last  two  years  in  high 
school  and  into  college.   My  father  loved  to  fish,  and  during  the 
salmon  season  we  went  to  the  Oregon  City  Falls  of  the  Willamette 
River.   I  rowed  the  boat  for  my  father  while  he  trolled  for 
salmon.   It  was  at  the  Oregon  City  Falls  that  I  caught  my  first 
trout,  the  beginning  of  a  life -long  addiction  to  trout  fishing. 

To  look  back,  I  remember  the  pace  of  life  in  Portland,  pre- 
World  War  I,  and  what  I  remember  especially  is  the  singing  at 
home.   My  father  played  the  piano,  we  gathered  around  the  piano 
and  we  sang.   I  retain  a  repertoire  of  songs  from  that  time. 
During  World  War  I,  we  sang  and  we  sang  and  we  sang;  I  had  those 
songs  in  my  repertoire  when  I  played  the  harmonica  then,  and  as  I 
still  do. 

My  parents,  of  course,  wanted  me  to  learn  to  play  a  serious 
musical  instrument.   Ha!   They  started  me  on  the  piano.   As  I 
remember,  there  were  two  unfortunate  things  about  that.   One  was 
that  the  piano  lessons  came  on  Saturday  morning,  which  interfered 
with  playing  baseball.   The  other  was  that  my  piano  teacher  was 
an  old  maid,  a  spinster,  who  scolded  more  than  she  encouraged  me. 
I  practiced  after  a  fashion,  I  suppose.  I  must  have  shown  that  I 
was  restless,  wanted  to  get  away.   My  progress  was  not  good.   I 
think  the  only  thing  I  got  out  of  piano  lessons  is  that  I  did 
learn  to  read  music.   Not  well,  but  enough  so  that,  later,  when  I 
joined  the  Monks  Chorus  at  the  Faculty  Club  in  Berkeley,  I  could 
get  along. 

Nathan:   Are  you  a  baritone? 

Strong:   No,  a  tenor.   A  second  tenor. 

Well,  my  father,  disappointed  that  I  didn't  display  much 
aptitude  for  the  piano,  said,  "What  would  you  like  to  play?"   I 
said  "The  guitar."   So  my  father  purchased  a  guitar  and  I  took 
lessons  in  classical  guitar  from  a  Spanish  musician.   The  guitar 
lessons  lasted  for  some  months  in  the  spring.   The  teacher  moved 
away  and  another  teacher  wasn't  found.   That  left,  as  my  own 
selection,  the  harmonica. 
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My  father  was  a  harmonica  player.   Nobody,  I  believed,  could 
play  the  harmonica  better  than  he  did.   No  one  is  taught  the 
harmonica;  you  learn  harmonica  by  listening  to  others  play  and  by 
teaching  yourself.   I  don't  know  whether  I  had  entered  Washington 
High  School,  or  whether  it  was  towards  the  end  of  my  grammar 
school  years- -probably  the  latter- -that  the  Portland  Oregonian 
had  a  harmonica  contest.   My  father  entered  me  into  the  contest 
and  himself,  and  we  performed,  each  contestant  having  two  pieces. 
At  the  end  of  the  contest  I  learned  I  was  voted  the  harmonica 
champion  of  Oregon. 

On  one  occasion  while  Ray  was  living  with  Gertrude  and  me  in 
New  York,  we  played  together  as  a  novelty  number  on  a  radio 
program.   I  always  took  the  harmonica  with  me  when  I  went  on 
camping  trips.   I  took  it  with  me  when  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Bohemian  Club  in  1962,  and  every  summer  since  that  time  I  have 
played  with  a  group  of  strolling  players  in  the  Bohemian  Grove. 


YMCA  and  Summer  Camp 


Nathan:   You  mentioned  going  to  the  YMCA.   Did  that  relate  to  your 
interest  in  Stiles  Hall? 

Strong:   Of  course.   Having  been  a  member  of  the  Acorns,  and  with  Mr. 

Meehan  serving  as  the  director  of  the  YMCA  summer  camp,  it  was 
logical,  one  could  almost  say  inevitable,  that  I  would  go  to  the 
YMCA  summer  camp  located  on  the  shores  of  Spirit  Lake  below  Mt. 
St.  Helens.   I  first  went  to  this  summer  camp  in  1916.   We  went 
by  train  from  Portland  to  Castle  Rock  on  the  Columbia  River.   At 
Castle  Rock,  transportation  was  provided  for  some  of  the 
youngsters  to  a  small  lake.   From  that  point  on,  one  walked  the 
rest  of  the  way  in  to  Spirit  Lake. 

I  was  one  of  the  hardy  souls  who  walked  all  the  way  from 
Castle  Rock  into  Spirit  Lake.   It  was  forty- seven  miles.   Our 
luggage,  our  knapsacks,  were  carried  in  a  wagon.   We  had  our 
first  lesson  in  camping  out  on  the  two-day  hike.   At  Spirit  Lake 
we  slept  in  pup  tents.   We  had  a  covered  dining  room  and  kitchen 
and  connected  small  lodge.   The  activities  were  softball,  hiking, 
swimming,  boating,  fishing.   There  were  so  many  things  to  do  that 
I  didn't  go  fishing.   That  fact  I  regret  because  the  trout 
fishing  in  Spirit  Lake  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Toutle  River  was 
really  very  fine . 
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In  1918,  when  we  went  back  to  camp  again,  my  father  came  in 
to  join  us  for  his  vacation.   He  brought  a  good  many  trout  into 
the  camp's  kitchen.   He  most  enjoyed,  though,  as  recreation, 
working  with  the  owner  of  a  very  small  lumber  mill  located  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  the  two  of  them  turning  out  lumber.   Best 
vacation  my  father  said  that  he'd  ever  had.   He  loved  the  smell 
of  lumber  being  sawed  and  planed. 

This  camp  was  not  a  goody-goody  camp.   We  closed  each  day 
with  assembly  by  the  campfire.   There  we  sang,  told  stories, 
produced  skits,  always  ending  with  "Abide  with  Me."   On  Sunday 
mornings,  we  gathered  in  small  groups  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
for  a  session  to  talk  about  matters  of  common  concern.   All  of  us 
would  then  come  together  around  a  small  portable  organ  to  sing 
hymns . 

We  did  a  lot  of  overnight  hiking.   That's  where  I  really 
learned  to  camp,  how  to  make  a  bough  bed.   All  the  chores  of  the 
camp,  except  for  the  actual  cooking,  were  done  by  the  boys.   We 
slept  in  pup  tents,  two  to  a  tent,  my  brother  Ray  and  I  occupying 
a  tent.   We  made  up  our  bed  between  logs,  aiming  to  stretch  the 
blanket  tight  enough  so  that  if  you  tossed  a  penny  on  it,  it 
would  bounce.   The  campsite  was  inspected  regularly,  and  if  the 
site  was  sloppy  the  penalty  was  the  chain  gang  service.   This 
meant  that  you  went  to  work  with  a  crosscut  saw  cutting  the  wood 
for  the  kitchen  stove.   I  was  put  on  the  chain  gang  more  than 
once . 

From  that  experience,  and  under  the  influence  of  J .  C. 
Meehan,  I  really  formed  a  very  deep  attachment  to  the  YMCA 
fellowship.   I  was  never  a  pious  youngster,  although  at  home,  for 
a  while,  I  went  by  my  own  choice  to  Sunday  school.   There  was  no 
parental  insistence  that  I  do  so. 

When  I  came  to  Berkeley  I  soon  discovered  Stiles  Hall  and 
Harry  Kingman.   I  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.   I 
was  one  of  three  advisors  who  met  out  in  Orinda  with  the  new 
students  brought  together  by  Stiles  Hall,  to  talk  about 
opportunities  presented  to  students  by  the  University. 
Subsequently,  I  served  for  a  while  as  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  officers  at  Stiles  Hall.   I  cherished  the  friendship  of  Harry 
Kingman  and  his  successor,  Bill  Davis. 
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Washington  High  School  and  Poetry  Reading 


Strong:   I  attended  Washington  High  School  for  two  years.   I  could  have 

taken  the  streetcar  part  of  the  way  to  school,  but  I  walked  about 
a  mile,  a  not  unreasonable  distance.   I  certainly  found  walking 
to  be  no  hardship.   Unless  I  met  up  with  some  companion,  I  would 
walk  to  and  from  high  school  with  a  book  in  front  of  my  nose.   I 
must  have  looked  up  when  crossing  intersections,  but  I  don't 
remember  that  I  did. 

I  had  an  influential  English  teacher,  whose  name,  I  regret, 
I  cannot  remember.   In  one  essay  I  had  written  for  her  I  had 
ended  with  some  verses.   She  asked  me  to  come  into  her  office  to 
talk  to  her.   She  said,  "Have  you  been  doing  much  of  this?"   I 
thought,  and  I  said  yes.   For  example,  in  my  Spanish  class  I  had 
written  a  little  verse  in  Spanish  to  my  Spanish  teacher,  Senor 
Garcia,  which  I  dedicated  to  him  with  best  wishes;  Senor  Garcia 
was  not  impressed.   My  teacher  of  English  took  the  time  to  open 
volumes  of  poetry  taken  from  a  shelf  in  her  office,  to  bring  to 
my  attention  the  resources  of  English  poetry,  the  rhythms  of  the 
rhyme  schemes,  assonance,  alliteration,  imagery,  structure,  the 
sonnet  form.   I  had  been  reading  poetry,  but  I  had  not  been 
really  reading  it.   I  hadn't  been  sounding  it.   I  hadn't  begun  to 
appreciate  the  power  and  the  subtlety  of  English  poetry  and  what 
the  differences  are  between  good  prose  and  good  verse. 

That  experience  not  only  stimulated  me  in  writing  verse,  but 
stimulated  me  in  reading  poetry.   I  became  an  avid  reader. 

When,  in  1918,  the  family  moved  from  Portland  out  to  the 
Gresham  farm  before  high  school  opened  in  the  fall,  I  discovered 
the  Carnegie  Library  in  Gresham  and  began  to  use  the  library.   I 
found,  near  the  desk  where  the  librarian  sat,  a  shelf  where  books 
were  placed  that  had  been  transferred  on  request  to  Gresham  for  a 
library  user.   I  spotted  some  books  of  poetry.   The  librarian 
apparently  didn't  notice  that  these  had  come  from  the  research 
shelf  when  I  placed  them  before  her  to  be  checked  out.   Gertrude 
Lenore  Dowsett  came  to  get  the  books  that  she  had  ordered  from 
the  Portland  Library,  and  she  discovered  that  an  Edward  William 
Strong  had  stolen  them.   So  her  first  awareness  of  Edward  was  not 
favorable . 

The  other  matter  that  I  remember  pleasantly  is  the 
instruction  I  received  in  Washington  High  School  that  was  not 
academic  but  vocational.   This  was  at  my  father's  insistence,  but 
he  didn't  really  need  to  insist  because  I  enjoyed  doing 
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mechanical  drawing,  metalwork,  and  woodwork.  Both  the  mechanical 
drawing  and  the  woodworking  served  me  in  very  good  stead  later  on 
when  I  came  to  build  my  own  house  in  Berkeley. 

My  other  memories  of  the  two  years  of  Washington  High  School 
are  what  one  would  normally  expect.   I  had  good  instruction  in 
the  usual  high  school  subjects.   I  was  attracted  to  the 
possibility  of  playing  ice  hockey  because  I  had  learned  to  skate 
fairly  well  at  the  Portland  Ice  Rink,  but  I  decided  that  my 
skating  was  not  skillful  enough  to  be  really  much  fun,  and  that  I 
would  rather  spend  my  time  playing  with  my  friends  at  home  than 
to  go  in  for  high  school  athletics. 

That  changed  radically  when  I  entered  Gresham  High  School, 
because  in  the  last  two  years  in  high  school  I  was  engaged  in 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  track. 


Father  as  a  Lawyer  (1906-1927) 


Strong:   How  did  we  come  to  move  to  a  farm?  My  father  was  a  quite 

successful  lawyer.   He  started  out  in  the  law  firm  of  W.  W. 
Cotton;  that  was  in  1906.   Mr.  Cotton  was  a  corporation  lawyer, 
apparently  a  very  good  one. 

I  saw  my  father  as  a  practicing  lawyer  only  on  one  occasion. 
That  was  a  matter  of  personal  interest.   This  was  when  I  was 
still  in  grammar  school.   My  father  came  home  one  day  with  a 
large  model  of  a  trolley  car  and  of  a  fire  engine,  and  proceeded 
to  construct  an  intersection  to  scale  of  a  street  in  Portland. 
When  my  father  appeared  with  this  beautiful  trolley  car  and  this 
wonderful  red  fire  engine,  I  thought  we  were  being  made  a  gift  of 
them.   I,  of  course,  coveted  them.   My  father  said,  "No,  they're 
exhibits."  He  said,  "A  street  car  collided  with  a  fire  engine  in 
Portland,  and  the  Portland  Traction  Company  is  being  sued  by  some 
injured  persons  who  are  charging  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
motorman.   There  were  witnesses.   What  I  am  now  doing  is 
preparing  an  exhibit.   I  am  going  to  place  the  witnesses  at  the 
various  points  where  they  observed  the  accident,  and,  in  court,  I 
am  going  to  move  the  trolley  car,  I'm  going  to  move  the  fire 
engine,  and  I'm  going  to  exhibit  to  the  judge  and  jury  how  the 
accident  occurred,  and  how  and  why  the  motorman  was  in  no  way 
negligent. " 
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I  said,  "Can  I  be  there?"  My  father  said  yes.   So,  that  one 
and  only  time,  I  sat  in  the  courtroom  and  I  observed  my  father 
playing  with  these  two  toys.   [laughter]   He  won  the  case.   My 
brothers  and  I  won  the  fire  engine  and  the  trolley  car. 

My  father  left  the  firm  of  W.  W.  Cotton  and  became  a  partner 
with  Mr.  Laing  in  his  law  firm.   But  my  father's  connection  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cotton  didn't  come  to  an  end,  because  Mr.  Cotton 
apparently  liked  my  father,  and  my  father  certainly  admired 
Mr.  Cotton. 

After  Mr  Cotton's  death- -this  was  in  1918 --his  widow  came 
to  my  father  for  help  and  advice.   Mr.  Cotton  owned  a  farm  in 
Gresham,  180  acres,  in  which  there  was  a  relatively  small  acreage 
of  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  loganberries.   The  farm  was 
managed  under  a  foreman.   The  farm  had  a  cherry  orchard,  a  small 
walnut  orchard,  hay,  other  crops,  some  domestic  animals,  and 
teams  of  horses.   Mrs.  Cotton  wanted  advice  and  help  on  getting  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  the  berries  to  a  cannery.   She  also 
wanted  my  father  to  study  the  operation  of  the  farm  with  regard 
to  the  economy  of  the  operation. 


The  Farm.  Berries,  and  Families  of  Pickers  (1918 


Strong:   During  the  summer  of  1918,  my  father,  of  course  still  in  the 
practice  of  law,  came  out  to  the  farm  and  looked  at  the 
operation.   I  was  employed- -but  it  couldn't  have  been  for  the 
whole  summer  because  I  also  went  to  Spirit  Lake  again—but  I  was 
employed  for  the  first  part  of  the  summer  as  a  farm  hand.   I  was 
put  to  work  the  first  day  with  a  hoe,  hoeing  potatoes.   I  had 
handled  a  hoe  raising  vegetables  for  the  family  in  Portland,  and, 
of  course,  I  wanted  to  make  a  good  impression  upon  the  foreman  to 
show  him  that  I  was  really  a  very  diligent,  hard  worker.   So  I 
started  to  work,  and  I  was  flying  at  it,  when  the  foreman  came 
by.   He  said,  "Son,  a  farm  day  is  a  long  day.   Pace  yourself." 

The  foreman  was  so  satisfied  with  the  way  I  was  hoeing 
potatoes  that  he  put  me  to  work  with  a  crew  of  Japanese,  hoeing 
away  the  weeds  and  grass  from  the  berry  bushes.   I  had  seen  the 
Japanese  working:   they  worked  steadily,  but  -  thought  that  they 
weren't  working  too  hard.   The  Japanese  would  start  at  the  head 
of  berry  rows  and  would  move  together  down  to  the  foot,  all  at 
the  same  pace.   I  had  a  row,  and  I  started  off  working  beside  the 
Japanese,  hoeing  raspberries.   I  found  before  long  that  I  was 
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having  trouble  keeping  up  with  these  experts.   Surely  they  were 
no  stronger  than  I.   I  was  having  to  make  more  strokes  than  they 
to  remove  the  weeds  from  the  same  area  of  earth. 

So  I  began  closely  observing  what  they  were  doing.   What  I 
observed,  of  course,  was  that  there  were  no  wasted  motions.   The 
hoe  was  raised  no  further  than  it  had  to  be,  and  each  stroke  was 
never  repeated  on  any  of  the  area  already  cleared.   I  then,  for 
the  first  time,  really  learned  the  law  in  the  handling  of  a  tool, 
and  that  is  that,  if  you're  using  a  tool,  you  should  strive 
always  to  use  it  most  efficiently  or  effectively.   That  way  you 
get  the  most  work  done  and  also  gain  pleasure  from  being 
skillful. 

My  father,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  became  so 
interested  in  the  potential  fruitfulness  of  the  Gresham  farm,  a 
potential  which  was  far  from  being  realized,  that  he  talked  with 
Mrs.  Cotton  and  her  attorney  about  leasing  the  farm  with  an 
option  to  purchase.   He  leased  the  farm,  and  in  1927  he  purchased 
it. 

Initially,  my  father  sought  to  conduct  his  law  practice  in 
Portland,  and  also  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  needs  of  the  farm 
management.   But  he  discovered  that  the  operation  of  a  farm 
required  full  time;  there  was  too  much  stress  in  trying  to  do 
both.   After  a  year  he  stopped  the  practice  of  law,  except  for 
one  thing.   As  the  farm  was  developed,  we  collected  a  core  of 
families  that  came  out  every  summer  to  pick  berries  for  us, 
summer  after  summer- -Italian  families,  German  families,  Polish 
families,  where  parents  who  were  immigrants  looked  to  the  patron 
for  help  in  times  of  need.   If  the  family  got  into  difficulty  in 
Portland  with  the  law,  children  committing  some  misdemeanor,  the 
German  parent  or  the  Italian  parent  or  the  Polish  parent  would 
come  to  my  father.   Would  he  please  come  to  the  court  to  help 
with  the  legal  problem?  My  father  loved  it  and  did  it  without 
payment.   So  we  had  some  very  loyal  berry  pickers. 

The  potential  my  father  saw  in  the  farm  lay  in  large -volume 
raising  of  cane  berries:   raspberries,  blackberries,  and  the  new 
berry  which  replaced  the  loganberry,  called  the  boysenberry.   The 
loganberry  was  excellent  for  jams  and  jellies,  but  it  was  not  a 
good  table  berry.   Interestingly  enough,  the  sales  of  the 
loganberry  were  heaviest  in  export  to  Great  Britain.   The 
Britishers  loved  jams  and  jellies  made  from  this  fruit.   My 
father  perceived  that  the  boysenberry  was  a  superior  berry  and 
acted  accordingly,  replacing  the  old  with  the  new. 
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Characteristically,  this  was  done  only  after  a  soil  survey  was 
made  by  an  expert  from  Corvallis. 

Down  at  the  south  end  of  the  farm  by  Johnson  Creek,  my 
father  planted  the  Himalaya  blackberry,  which  was  a  new 
blackberry.   The  growing  conditions  were  ideal.   (The  other 
blackberry  on  the  farm  was  the  Lawton.)   The  Himalaya  blackberry 
was  a  prodigious  producer,  an  absolutely  wicked  berry  because  of 
the  thorns.   The  back  of  the  hands  and  the  forearms  of  a  picker 
had  to  be  protected  against  the  thorns. 

My  father  planted  well  over  one  hundred  acres  of  berries ,  a 
good  chunk  in  Cuthbert  red  raspberries ,  to  go  along  with  the 
boysenberries  and  blackberries.   Large  volume  of  production  was 
advantageous  in  obtaining  a  contract  at  a  good  price  from  the 
Starr  Cannery  in  Portland.   The  problem  of  large  production  was 
getting  the  berries  picked.   Growers  of  handpicked  crops  depended 
on  the  itinerant  farm  worker.   The  itinerant  farm  worker  came 
with  his  pick-up  truck  or  jalopy,  having  worked  in  the 
immediately  preceding  crop,  and  picked  berries  until  it  was  time 
to  go  on  to  hops  or  to  apples  or  to  some  other  next  crop. 

One  trouble  with  this  was  that  early  in  the  season,  when  the 
berries  were  still  not  abundant,  a  grower  had  problems  in  getting 
pickers;  and  late  in  the  season,  when  there  was  still  a  good  deal 
of  profit  to  be  made,  pickers  moved  out  to  the  next  seasonal 
harvest.   You  could  bring  in  people  by  the  day,  you  could  try  to 
get  school  children  to  come  in  and  pick  berries.   But  if  you  were 
going  to  get  the  berries  picked  reliably,  my  father  realized  that 
we  had  to  have  families  who  would  stay  for  the  summer,  and  to 
that  end  provided  amenities  and  inducements  that  would  keep  them 
through  the  entire  harvest  season.   During  the  height  of  the 
season  he  would  need  to  have  up  to  350  berry  pickers  in  the  field 
to  harvest  up  to  ten  tons  of  berries  a  day. 

Nathan:   How  long  would  this  go  on? 

Strong:   The  berry  season  lasted  about  two  months.   Blackberries  ripened 

later  than  raspberries  and  boysenberries.   The  sequence  helped  to 
even  out  the  number  of  pickers  we  had  to  have  on  hand.   By  the 
time  the  blackberries  were  coming  into  full  bearing,  the 
raspberries  and  the  boysenberries  were  tailing  off. 

My  father  bought  about  one  hundred  tents.   A  family  would 
select  a  site  it  wanted  in  the  walnut  orchard,  and  the  tent  would 
there  be  installed  along  with  the  table,  benches,  and  tin  stove. 
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Firewood  was  supplied,  ticking,  and  straw  if  needed  for 
mattresses . 

The  walnut  orchard  was  a  pleasant  grove  of  three -and- one  - 
half  acres  of  mowed  grass.   Cars  were  barred  from  driving  in  and 
out  of  the  orchard.   Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  so  we  had 
an  Italian  colony,  we  had  a  Polish  colony,  we  had  a  German 
colony.   You  start  picking  berries  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
up  to  noon.   You  skip  the  hot  part  of  the  day,  and  you  clean  up 
rows  being  picked  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Children  are  excellent  berry  pickers;  they  have  nimble 
fingers  and  worked  well  with  their  mother  present.   The  fathers 
worked  in  the  mills  and  factories  in  Portland,  coming  out  to  join 
their  families  on  the  weekends.  We  devised  a  recreational 
program.   Once  a  week,  mid-week,  we  had  a  show.   My  father  and 
mother  had  been  members  of  the  Apollo  Club  in  Portland,  a  light 
opera  singing  group.   When  they  were  in  Portland  they  went  on 
tour  with  The  Chocolate  Soldier.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.   The  club 
was  pleased  to  provide  singers  on  call.   We  had  people  from 
vaudeville,  we  had  storytellers,  we  had  instrumentalists,  and  we 
had  fun  as  we  improvised  from  one  week  to  the  next.   The  pickers 
would  gather  on  the  front  lawn  and  my  father,  on  the  porch 
serving  as  stage,  would  be  master  of  ceremonies;  or,  if  not,  I 
would  be.   It  turned  out  that  the  front  lawn  didn't  provide 
enough  room  because  town  people  in  Gresham  heard  that  there  was  a 
pretty  good  show  at  the  farm  and  joined  the  audience.   My  father 
built  a  stage  in  the  walnut  orchard  with  requisite  lighting  and 
piano. 

At  least  once  a  summer  we  had  a  big  picnic.   We  took  the 
campers  over  to  Blue  Lake  for  the  day,  for  swimming  and  games. 
To  a  mill  pond  in  back  of  the  farm,  my  brother  Ray  would  from 
time  to  time  bring  a  batch  of  kids  to  swim.   We  laid  out  a 
diamond  for  softball,  and  a  team  even  developed  in  hope  that 
competition  might  be  found. 

The  berries  got  picked.   The  pickers  made  reasonable  wages. 
My  father  provided  a  bonus  for  the  workers  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  he  turned  over  the  fields  to  gleaning  by  the  German 
and  other  families.   They  took  home  a  winter's  supply  of  jams  and 
jellies . 

All  through  college  my  duties  on  the  farm  were  those  of 
field  superintendent.   What  does  a  field  superintendent  do?  He's 
in  the  field  before  any  picker  comes  down;  he's  discussed  with 
his  father  what  fields  have  to  be  picked  today,  and  the  sequence. 
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He  sees  to  it  that  transportation  is  available  for  the  distant 
fields,  that  the  field  crates  are  there,  that  water  gets 
provided,  that  the  rows  get  inspected  so  that  the  picking  is  done 
well,  and  that  the  checking  is  done  expeditious ly.   He  deals  with 
squabbles  among  the  pickers  and  tries  to  adjudicate  these 
squabbles . 

My  brother  Ray  was  in  charge  of  trucking  the  berries  to  the 
cannery.   My  brother  Winston  was  in  charge  of  checking.   As 
pickers  came  in  with  their  berries,  he  and  his  helper  inspected 
their  crates  and  credited  the  amount  picked  on  a  punch  card,  and 
complimented  them. 

Nathan:   I  wonder  whether  any  of  the  other  farmers  did  what  your  father 
did? 

Strong:   Perhaps  some  did;  not  many.   There  was  much  complaint  about  the 
adequacy  of  facilities  provided  to  the  people  working  as  farm 
hands.   Certainly  there  were  justified  complaints.   Most  farmers, 
in  fact,  at  times  had  some  difficulties  in  keeping  pickers. 
Sometimes  they  would  come  to  my  father  to  ask  if  he  could  part 
with  the  number  of  pickers  they  needed  for  the  day. 

Besides  the  three -and- one -half  acre  walnut  orchard  which  we 
had  for  our  families,  we  had  a  seven-acre  cherry  orchard.   There 
my  father  located  the  itinerant  workers.   They  would  drive  in 
with  their  cars  and  trucks.   We  provided  wood,  but  we  didn't 
provide  a  stove  unless  we  got  a  deposit  because,  if  we  didn't  get 
a  deposit,  the  stove  would  depart  with  the  itinerant  worker.   We 
didn't  provide  any  ticks  in  which  to  put  straw  for  mattresses, 
but  then  we  didn't  need  to  because  the  itinerant  worker  came 
pretty  well  equipped  with  bedding.   We  did  provide  fuel,  tables, 
and  benches.   Only  exceptionally  did  we  provide  a  tent.   The 
itinerant  worker  ordinarily  would  come  with  needed  equipment  in 
following  a  way  of  life.   The  cherry  orchard  was  not  as  desirable 
as  the  walnut  orchard  because  there  wasn't  as  much  shade  and 
grass,  but  mainly  because  trucks  could  drive  in  and  out.   The 
itinerant  workers  wouldn't  be  separated  from  their 
transportation. 

We  hired  only  the  number  of  itinerant  workers  we  needed  to 
supplement  our  family  groups,  and  most  of  the  help  needed  came 
from  the  latter.   My  father  had  an  interesting  policy.   There 
came  occasions  when  he  would  have  to  dismiss  somebody.   I 
remember  an  occasion  when  I  said  to  my  father,  "There's  a 
troublemaker  down  on  the  field;  he  is  getting  everybody  angry  at 
him.   We've  got  to  get  rid  of  him."  My  father  said,  "Don't  speak 
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of  getting  rid  of  anyone."   He  said,  "If  he's  not  working 
satisfactorily,  if  we  can't  put  him  anywhere  else,  I'll  talk  to 
him."  He  said,  "Never  make  a  man  lose  face.   Never  have  a  man 
resenting  what  you've  done  to  him.   Be  as  fair  as  you  can." 
Well,  another  lesson  you  learn.   Now  and  then  a  picker  would 
cheat  by  putting  clods  of  earth  in  the  baskets  beneath  the 
berries.   We'd  find  this  out,  issue  a  warning  and,  if  the 
cheating  was  repeated,  part  in  sorrow,  but  not  in  anger. 

There  is  more  to  say  about  the  summer  work  on  the  farm,  but 
this  is  in  connection  with  Stanford  University.   It  is  time  to 
turn  in  the  next  section  to  my  years  at  Stanford  and  my  courses 
of  study.   My  friendship  with  John  Steinbeck,  my  teacher  of 
philosophy,  H.  C.  Brown,  and  my  relations  with  him  and  his 
family. 

Nathan:   Sounds  wonderful.   Thank  you. 
[Interview  2:   11  May  1988 ]## 

Nathan:   There  were  also  some  events  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school. 
I  think  you  mentioned  the  yearbook,  the  senior  play,  and  the 
strike.   Did  you  lead  a  strike  in  high  school? 

Strong:   That  was  in  my  senior  year.   When  we  moved,  the  family  and  I, 
from  urban  Portland  out  to  rural  Gresham,  the  move,  of  course, 
brought  considerable  changes  in  my  life,  both  at  home  and  in  high 
school.   Gresham  High  School  was  a  union  high  school.   The 
student  body  came  from  not  only  the  town,  but  from  the 
surrounding  farms  and  hamlets.   The  total  enrollment  was  not  much 
over  two  hundred. 

On  the  farm,  my  first  new  chore  was  milking  the  Jersey  cow, 
and  I  thought,  well,  this  is  fine.   That  was  a  burden  that  I 
never  relished  thereafter.   I  learned  to  harness  the  team  of 
handsome  Percheron  horses ,  and  then  engage  in  mowing  and 
cultivating  and  seeding.   We  had  fruit  to  harvest.   I'd  pick 
pears,  apples,  collect  walnuts  from  the  walnut  orchard.   I 
engaged  in  repair  of  farm  machinery  with  the  mechanic.   We 
overhauled  the  farm  tractor.   I  was  encouraged  enough  by  that  to 
do  the  same  kind  of  overhaul  job  on  the  family's  Dodge  touring 
car. 
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Gresham  High  School:   The  Plunee  into  Activities 


Strong:   In  high  school,  for  one  term  I  did  not  participate  in  any  of  the 
school  activities,  thus  continuing  in  the  same  pattern  that  I  had 
followed  in  Washington  High  School.   But,  beginning  in  the 
spring,  I  was  really  caught  up  in  the  life  of  the  school.   For 
the  first  time  I  felt  a  member  of  a  group,  the  junior  class.   I 
participated  in  athletics.   The  school  did  not  have  inter-high 
school  competition  except  in  two  sports:   football  and  baseball. 
In  the  spring  I  played  third  base  and  pitched  for  the  baseball 
team.   I  high-jumped  and  long-jumped  and  ran  the  220  in  track. 

I  was  in  the  junior  class  play,  Barrie's  "Quality  Street." 
I  had  the  lead,  and  Gertrude  was  the  aunt  of  the  heroine.   In 
rehearsal,  I  discovered  Gertrude.   I  became  quite  interested  in 
her.   On  the  pretext  that  our  acting  would  benefit  by  watching  a 
professional  play,  we  went  to  see  "On  the  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine"  in  Portland.   We  found  that  we  very  much  enjoyed  being  with 
each  other,  and  that  was  a  joy  that  never  waned  thereafter. 

I  taught  Gertrude  to  dance.   When  I  was  in  grammar  school  I 
had  attended  Christiansen's  Dancing  Academy,  with  my  shining 
pumps  and  my  white  gloves,  bowing  to  the  young  ladies,  "May  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  this  dance?"  And  then  waltzing,  performing 
the  steps  of  the  schottis-he,  the  three-step,  and  the  two-step. 

With  regard  to  my  teachers  at  Gresham,  I  had,  again,  the 
good  fortune  of  an  excellent  teacher  in  English,  Miss  Wyeth. 
Gertrude  and  I  indeed  competed  for  her  approval  in  the  essays 
that  we  wrote  for  her.   She  not  only  very  carefully  criticized 
each  essay  submitted,  but  she  had  each  member  of  the  class  do 
criticism  on  an  essay  written  by  another  member  of  the  class.   I 
never,  at  that  time,  compared  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the 
small  schools  with  that  in  the  large  schools.   I  did  recognize 
that  the  language  instruction  in  Spanish  was  inferior.   On  the 
whole,  I  think  I  was  as  well  instructed  at  the  small  school  as  I 
was  at  the  large  school. 

In  my  senior  year  I  became  the  editor  of  the  yearbook.   The 
production  of  the  yearbook  was  the  responsibility  solely  of  the 
senior  class.   We  collected  the  advertising,  we  did  all  the 
layout  and  editing  of  the  yearbook.   We  made  the  contract  with 
the  printer.   Then  a  dispute  arose.   We  wanted  to  dedicate  our 
yearbook  to  Miss  Good,  who  was  our  class  advisor.   Principal 
Goodwin  wanted  the  yearbook  to  be  dedicated  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
chairman  of  the  school  board.   We  insisted  that  since  the 
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production  of  the  yearbook  was  in  our  hands  that  our  preference 
should  prevail.   He  refused  to  allow  us  to  proceed  with  the 
production  of  the  yearbook  until  we  consented  to  his  demand.   The 
senior  class  met, and  on  Monday  there  wasn't  a  senior  in  high 
school.  We  stayed  out  until  Friday. 

On  Friday  we  were  asked  to  meet  with  Judge  Stapleton  at  his 
home.   We  went  to  Judge  Stapleton' s  home,  and  he  very  wisely 
said,  "I  understand  why  you  want  to  dedicate  the  yearbook  to  Miss 
Good.   She  is  an  effective  teacher  and  I'm  sure  she  is  a  wise 
advisor.   What  is  your  judgment  of  Mr.  Lawrence?"  We  said  we  had 
nothing  against  Mr.  Lawrence.   Then  he  said,  "Well,  now,  you  are 
dedicating  the  yearbook  to  Miss  Good  because  she  is  the  advisor 
of  your  class,  is  that  not  so?   But  the  yearbook  also  represents 
all  the  classes,  does  it  not?"  We  said  yes.   "Look,  then  why 
not,  at  the  head  of  the  section  devoted  to  the  senior  class,  have 
a  picture  of  Miss  Good.   Then,  as  concerns  the  book  as  a  whole, 
have  a  picture  and  dedication  to  Mr.  Lawrence?"   Eureka. 

Nathan :   Wonderful . 

Strong:   That  was  done,  and  we  had  no  further  difficulties. 

There  was  one  other  event  in  my  senior  year.   On  the  evening 
that  I  was  to  play  in  the  championship  basketball  game,  I  was  ill 
at  home  with  influenza,  which  at  that  time  was  quite  deadly.   I 
got  out  of  bed,  sneaked  out  of  the  house,  played  in  the 
basketball  game,  which  we  lost,  and  then  crept  back  to  bed  and 
was  very  ill.   The  price  that  I  paid  for  this  act  of  folly  was 
not  immediately  apparent,  but  was  paid  in  my  first  year  at 
Stanford  when  it  was  discovered  that  I  had  what  was  called  an 
"athletic  heart. " 


Nathan:   I  see.   Maybe  this  can  move  us  along  to  Stanford, 
for  that? 


Are  you  ready 
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II  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY:   MAJORING  IN  PHILOSOPHY  (1921-1925) 


Strong:   I  don't  understand  why  my  application  for  admission  to  Stanford 
was  not  sent  in  on  time,  but  apparently  it  wasn't,  because 
although  my  grades  qualified  me  for  admission,  I  was  not  admitted 
until  the  winter  quarter. 

Nathan:   Was  your  father's  presence  at  Stanford  at  one  time  an  influence 
on  you? 

Strong:   Yes.   My  father  was  convinced  that  the  very  best  place  for  me  to 
attend  college  was  Stanford.   I  actually  wanted  to  go  to  the  same 
college  Gertrude  went  to,  Oregon  Agricultural  College.   My  father 
said  I  could  go  there  if  I  wanted  to  pay  all  my  college  expenses. 
That  I  would  not  be  able  to  do,  so  I  went  to  Stanford.   I  had,  as 
an  initial  inducement,  a  trip  with  my  father  to  Stanford  in  the 
fall  to  see  the  campus. 


From  English  to  Philosophy 


Strong:   My  advisor  at  Stanford  saw  to  it  that  I  had  the  usual  complement 
of  required  courses  in  language,  natural  science,  English.   As  a 
choice,  he  suggested  that  I  enroll  in  a  course  in  philosophy,  the 
beginning  course.   I  went  to  the  first  lecture  session.   I  heard 
Professor  H.  C.  Brown  for  fifty  minutes,  and  immediately  I 
followed  him  to  his  office  and  said,  "I  have  discovered  what  I 
came  to  Stanford  to  major  in.   I  thought  I  was  coming  to  major  in 
English,  but  now  I  know  that  what  I  really  want  to  study  is 
philosophy."   I  asked,  "What  does  philosophy  encompass?" 
Professor  Brown  told  me  the  various  areas  of  philosophy:   ethics, 
logic,  aesthetics,  and  history  of  philosophy. 


So  then  I  asked  "If  I  pursue  philosophical  studies  and 
graduate,  what  then  am  I  prepared  for?"   "Are  you  going  on  to 
graduate  studies?"  When  I  replied  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
doing  so,  he  said,  "In  that  event,  you  will  have  a  good  liberal 
education,  good  training  for  doing  critical  thinking,  which 
should  stand  you  in  good  stead  if  you  were  to  become  an  editor,  a 
writer  of  essays."   This  satisfied  me. 

Now  to  instruction  in  the  Philosophy  Department.   There  were 
only  two  members  officially  listed  as  faculty  in  philosophy,  but 
there  were,  in  effect,  three  members.   H.  C.  Brown  had  taken  his 
Ph.D.  at  Columbia  and  could  be  said  to  be  a  follower  of  John 
Dewey,  under  whom  he  did  his  dissertation.   Henry  Waldgrave 
Stewart  was  a  Ph.D.  from  Chicago.   The  third  effective  member, 
although  he  was  in  Slavic  languages  and  literature,  was  Professor 
Lanz .   Professor  Lanz  had  taken  a  Ph.D.  in  philosophy  in  Berlin. 
To  escape  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  he  left  Russia  and  found 
academic  appointment  in  the  Slavic  Department  at  Stanford.   His 
deepest  scholarly  interest  centered  in  philosophy.   We  read  The 
Brothers  Karamazov.  Crime  and  Punishment,  and  The  Possessed  of 
Dostoevsky.   His  lectures  on  those  novels  were  devoted  to  their 
philosophical  content.   Similarly  for  Gogol's  Dead  Souls. 
Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace .  Turgenev,  and  others.   I  took  every 
course  that  Lanz  gave  in  Russian  literature,  all  in  translation. 


The  Right  Sport 


Strong:   I  became  a  member  of  the  freshman  basketball  squad  and  began  to 
engage  in  quite  strenuous  practice  sessions,  in  one  of  which  I 
had  some  very  alarming  symptoms.   I  had  a  very  rapid  heartbeat 
and  at  the  same  time  I  was  shivering  with  cold.   I  went  to  the 
clinic,  the  physician  took  the  usual  tests  and  said,  "I  can't 
detect  anything  wrong.   But  if  you  have  a  recurrence,  see  me  as 
soon  as  you  can." 

I  had  a  recurrence  following  a  session  of  practice,  and 
alarmed  the  doctor  to  the  extent  that  he  advised  me  to  go  home 
immediately  and  get  under  care  of  the  family  doctor.   I  pleaded 
with  him  to  be  allowed  to  finish  out  the  quarter.   He  consented 
on  the  condition  that  I  follow  a  strict  regime  of  rest.  He  wanted 
to  know  where  my  living  quarters  were,  and  I  said,  "The  third 
floor  of  Sequoia  Hall."   He  said,  "Move  to  the  ground  floor  or, 
if  that  isn't  possible,  go  up  one  flight  of  stairs  slowly  and 
rest  before  you  go  up  the  second  flight  of  stairs."   I  think  my 
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grades  suffered  because  of  the  adherence  to  prescribed  rest 
periods.   In  any  event,  I  finished  out  the  quarter  and  returned 
home,  where  I  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Botkin. 

I  began  to  work  on  the  farm  in  modest  amounts  which 
increased  over  time,  and  by  summer  I  seemed  to  be  in  good  health; 
in  fact,  I'm  sure  I  was  in  good  health.   I  worked  on  the  farm  all 
summer ,  and  in  the  evenings  I  would  go  to  see  Gertrude .   She 
worked  in  her  uncle's  drugstore,  where  I  would  pick  her  up  after 
work  and  take  her  home. 

The  second  year  at  Stanford  I  decided  that  I  would  not  go 
out  for  football,  nor  for  basketball.   Nor,  for  that  matter, 
would  I  go  out  for  baseball,  although  I  did  participate  in 
intramural  games.   I  needed  to  have  exercise.   I  wanted  to  play  a 
game  well.   I  remembered  the  pleasure,  dating  back  to  Reed 
College,  of  playing  tennis.   I  returned  to  the  game,  beginning 
with  hitting  the  ball  against  a  backboard,  followed  by  practice 
sessions  with  a  fellow  student  who  was  trying,  as  I  was,  to 
develop  a  sound  stroke. 

We  didn't  play  any  matches.   We  would  practice  various  shots 
in  rallying  against  each  other,  and  each  would  coach  the  other. 
By  springtime  I  began  to  play  matches ,  and  a  year  later  I  went 
out  for  the  tennis  squad,  became  a  member,  and  almost  made  the 
varsity. 


Rediscovering  Poetry 


Strong:   I  continued  with  my  interest  in  English  by  taking  courses  in  the 
English  Department- -for  example,  Browning  under  Professor 
Russell.   I  became  a  member  of  the  English  Club. 

Nathan:   Where  did  your  interest  in  poetry  arise? 

Strong:   I  earlier  commented  on  an  interest  in  speaking  about  a  teacher  of 
English  at  Washington  High  School  who  looked  at  some  verses  that 
I  had  attached  to  an  essay,  and  then  had  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
resources  of  poetry. 

Nathan:   Right.   I  wondered  whether  there  was  anyone  at  Stanford  who 
fostered  this  interest. 
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Strong:   Yes,  there  was  Professor  Carruth.   I  enrolled  in  his  class  in 

poetry  writing.   It  was  springtime,  and  he  had  his  students  meet 
under  an  oak  tree  on  the  expansive  lawn  stretching  out  from  the 
front  of  the  campus.   He  gave  us  a  reason.   After  all,  what 
better  place  was  there  to  discuss  the  poems  that  we  wrote  than 
under  an  oak  tree  in  the  springtime?  Perhaps  there  was  another 
reason,  for  he  was  hardly  ever  prompt.   He  lived  in  Palo  Alto. 
Once  we  were  gathered  under  the  oak  tree,  it  made  no  difference 
if  he  were  somewhat  late  because  we  were  not  going  to  leave  such 
a  pleasant  spot.   We  could  spot  him  coming  from  the  distance, 
carrying  his  little  satchel  and  hurrying  to  join  us  to  discuss 
our  poetry-writing. 

In  that  poetry  class  was  John  Steinbeck.   I  already  knew  him 
from  the  English  Club.   We,  in  a  way,  competed  against  each  other 
in  our  writing  of  poetry  to  see  who  would  receive  the  better 
grade  from  Professor  Carruth.   When  we  got  our  grades,  John  got 
an  A,  and  I  received  a  B+.   I  said  to  John,  "Now  look,  you've 
read  my  poetry  and  I've  read  your  poetry.   Do  you  think  your 
poetry  was  any  better  than  mine?"   He  said  no.   Then  I  said, 
"Well,  can  you  explain,  then,  why  you  have  received  an  A  from 
Professor  Carruth  and  I've  received  only  a  B+?"   He  said  "Because 
you  didn't  dwell  in  your  poetry  on  the  theme  that  would  win  an  A 
from  Professor  Carruth."   I  said,  "Theme?"   He  said,  "Professor 
Carruth  has  been  strong  on  one  theme.   Some  call  it  evolution, 
and  some  call  it  God.   I  wrote  about  God.   I  got  the  A." 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  John.   We  sometimes  cut  class  together 
when  it  was  a  pleasant  day  and  we  wanted  to  talk.   I  remember  his 
request  that  I  read  aloud  a  short  story  that  he'd  written  to  the 
English  Club,  which  I  did.   I  said  to  John,  "I  think  I  must  have 
read  your  story  very  badly."   He  said,  "No.   It  was  very  badly 
written. " 

I  was  housed  in  Sequoia  Hall  with  Will  Irwin,  Jr. ,  and  with 
Walter  Warren,  both  very  congenial  roommates.   Will's  father  had 
written  a  famous  news  story  about  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
and  fire.   I  subsequently  met  the  father  in  New  York  when  I  was  a 
graduate  student  at  Columbia  and  Will  came  through  on  his  way  to 
go  to  an  art  school  in  Paris. 
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Families:   The  Browns  and  the  Strones 


Strong:   In  my  third  year  at  Stanford,  I  developed  close  ties  with  the  H. 
C.  Brown  family.   I  played  tennis  with  his  son,  Norton.   I  taught 
tennis  to  his  daughter,  Frances.   I  became  friends  with  the 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  promising  violinist  studying  under 
Persinger  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 

I  gained  privileged  access  to  H.C.'s  library,  which  was  in 
his  study,  built  as  a  wing  of  his  house.   I  had  a  key  to  the 
library,  and  when  it  was  not  occupied  by  H.C.,  I  was  free  to 
study  in  the  library  if  I  wished,  and  to  remove  any  books  that  I 
wanted  to  read.   It  was  there  that  I  first  read  Robinson  Jeffers. 
It  was  there  that  I  read  James  Branch  Cabell,  Jurgen.  et  cetera. 

When  Professor  Brown  bought  a  car,  in  my  fourth  year  at 
Stanford,  I  went  with  the  family  to  Carmel  to  the  family's  house 
there,  which  was  adjacent  to  Jeffers'  tower.   In  the  summer  of 
1924  Norton  Brown  came  to  the  farm  and  worked  there  for  a  summer. 

In  my  last  year  at  Stanford,  which  consisted  of  the  first 
two  quarters  ,  I  moved  to  a  small  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Stanford  campus.   I  did  this  so  that  my  brother,  Ray,  could  stay 
with  me  while  he  was  enrolled  in  The  California  School  of  Fine 
Arts  in  San  Francisco.   I  had  a  motorcycle  which  I  used  in  riding 
from  Gresham  to  Palo  Alto,  and  which  I  rode  on  weekends  to  Carmel 
and  elsewhere.   I  introduced  Ray  to  the  Brown  family,  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  it  became  evident  that  Ray  and  Betty  had 
fallen  in  love.   I,  in  love  with  Gertrude,  who  now  was  employed 
in  the  Registrar's  office  at  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  knew 
that  I  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  have  us  be  married  in  Oregon 
at  Christmas  time,  and  then  return  to  Stanford  while  I  finished 
my  final  quarter.   The  desire  I  made  known  to  the  Brown  family. 


Nathan:   So  you  talked  to  them? 

Strong:   Professor  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown  approved,  and  Norton  loaned  me  his 
Ford  car.   I  went  north,  I  proposed,  and  we  were  married  on 
January  1st,  1925.   In  the  springtime,  the  little  off  -campus 
house  was  a  very  happy  first  home.   I  had,  I  think,  my  best 
scholastic  term  in  my  years  at  Stanford. 

I  had  two  remarkable  courses  with  H.  C.  Brown,  both  at  the 
graduate  level.   One  was  a  lecture  course  in  the  philosophy  of 
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language,  in  which  Brown  made  me  aware  that  the  structure  of  a 
language,  as  it  varies  from  one  people  to  another  and  from  one 
area  to  another,  could  profoundly  alter  the  ability  to 
conceptualize  oneself  and  the  world.   In  the  other  course,  which 
was  in  the  form  of  a  seminar,  we  were  concerned  with  the  theory 
of  knowledge.   The  student  enrollment  in  both  of  these  courses 
was  very  small;  in  fact,  there  were  more  members  of  the  faculty 
than  there  were  students. 

In  the  theory  of  knowledge  course,  I  wrote  my  term  paper  as 
a  rewriting  of  various  familiar  poems  and  scenes  from  drama, 
putting  these  poems  or  the  dramatic  scenes  into  what  was  called 
sense -data  language.   This  very  much  amused  Professor  Brown, 
although  I  don't  think  what  I  did  was  particularly  meritorious  as 
a  piece  of  philosophical  analysis.   I  nevertheless  received  an  A 
for  my  performance . 


Graduation  (1925)  and  Farm  Life 

Strong:   I  graduated  in  the  winter  quarter,  1925. 
Nathan:   Your  degree  was  in  philosophy? 

Strong:   With  a  degree  in  philosophy,  and  I  could  also,  I  think,  with  the 
addition  of  one  course,  have  had  a  degree  in  psychology.   In  my 
last  term  I  was  enrolled  in  a  course  in  abnormal  psychology,  in 
which  I  was  the  only  person  who  was  not  a  psychology  major  or  a 
pre-med.   I  got  one  of  the  two  A's  in  the  course,  and  I  visited  a 
number  of  mental  hospitals.   Later  this  course  had  something  to 
do  with  my  appointment  as  an  instructor  in  a  course  in  social 
psychology  at  Briarcliff  Junior  College. 

I  also  had  a  considerable  amount  of  coursework  in  English 
and  history.   These  were  my  areas  of  academic  interest. 

Gertrude  and  I  celebrated  my  graduation  from  Stanford  with  a 
hiking  trip  up  the  California  coastline,  beginning  in  Jolon, 
crossing  the  coast  range  to  Gorda,  and  thence  up  the  Junipero 
Serra  Trail  to  the  Big  Sur,  ending  up  at  the  Brown's  cottage  in 
Carmel.   The  spring  flowers  were  just  coming  into  bloom,  the 
coastline  was  utterly  marvelous.   After  we  left  Jolon  we  saw  only 
a  sheepherder  at  Gorda;  a  man,  wife,  and  daughter  at  Lucia;  a 
family  at  the  Salt  Springs;  and  the  caretaker  of  the  cabins  at 
Big  Sur. 
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There  was  summer  employment  on  the  farm.   The  berry 
plantations  that  had  been  put  in  by  my  father  were  now  in  full 
production.   Gertrude  opened  up  a  camp  store  for  the  berry 
pickers,  supplying  basic  needs.   I  purchased  a  1922  Dodge 
roadster. 

What  were  my  plans?  Here  we  were,  on  the  farm  where  I  was 
ensured  employment  henceforth.   I  wanted  to  pursue  philosophy, 
and  I  intended  to  do  so --to  write.   What  we  thought  we  would  do, 
and  it  seemed  ideal,  was  that  we  would  work  on  the  farm  in  the 
summer,  hoping  that  we  would  have  enough  money  to  carry  us 
through  the  winter.   In  the  winter  we  would  go  to  the  mountain 
house  at  Brightwood,  Oregon,  near  Mt.  Hood,  and  there  I  would 
study  philosophy  and  begin,  I  hoped,  to  make  progress  on  my  own. 

I  made  the  discovery,  not  surprisingly,  that  I  had  not  had 
enough  training  to  do  philosophy,  to  be  able  to  formulate 
problems  and  to  make  progress  in  handling  them.   If  I  were  to 
pursue  philosophy,  which  was  my  basic  desire,  I  simply  must 
engage  in  further  philosophical  study  under  masters.   I  wrote  to 
Professor  Brown,  asking  him  where  I  should  pursue  further  study. 
He,  well-informed  about  my  abilities  that  I  had  so  far  exhibited 
and  the  nature  of  my  interests,  said  that  I  should  go  to  Columbia 
University. 

Nathan:   Do  you  know  why  he  recommended  Columbia? 

Strong:   He  himself  had  been  at  Columbia.   He  recommended  Columbia  because 
he  knew  of  my  interest  in  the  history  of  ideas- -interest  in  how 
men  had  advanced  in  their  thinking  about  themselves  and  the 
world,  and  how  new  ways  of  thought  had  opened  up.   Columbia, 
without  doubt,  was  the  best  place  in  the  country  in  which  to 
study  the  history  of  philosophy. 

I  applied  for  admission  to  Columbia  and  received  a  favorable 
answer . 

Nathan:   This  would  be  about  1926? 
Strong:   This  was  in  1926,  in  the  spring. 

Although  I  was  not  able  to  proceed  with  original  work  in 
philosophy  in  the  wintertime,  I  nevertheless  wanted  to  do  some 
writing  of  a  philosophical  complexion.   I  wrote  a  philosophical 
novel,  or  at  least  a  novel  with  philosophical  themes.   One  of  the 
major  themes,  or  perhaps  the  main  theme,  was  a  reflection  of  the 
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predicament  that  I  found  myself  in  with  regard  to  pursuing  the 
study  of  philosophy.   In  one  sense  I  was  free  to  do  so;  I  had 
time,  I  had  the  books  before  me.   In  the  other  sense  I  was  not 
free  to  do  so  because  I  had  not  the  necessary  equipment  to  do  so. 
So  there  was  a  theme  of  "When  are  you  free?  What  is  the  role  of 
necessity?  Or  the  kinds  of  necessity?"   I  wrote  a  story  in  which 
I  embodied  this  theme . 

Another  very  pleasant  recollection  of  the  winter  was  reading 
before  the  fire  at  night.   I  had  been  lucky  enough  to  purchase  a 
small  library  containing  the  complete  works  of  Balzac  in  English 
translation.   In  the  evening,  in  front  of  the  fireplace  (we  had 
no  central  heat) ,  I  read  to  Gertrude  Cousin  Bette.   Always  there 
was  the  murmur  of  the  Sandy  River. 

Our  winter  included  a  ski  trip  in  January  to  Paradise  Park 
on  Mount  Hood.   I  ran  short  of  money.   I  worked  for  as  long  as 
there  was  work,  clearing  land  for  a  cabin  builder. 


Jack  Lost  and  Found  at  Mt .  Hood 


Strong:   The  last  summer  on  the  farm,  Gertrude  continued  to  operate  the 
family  store  in  the  walnut  orchard  campground.   Everything  went 
well,  and  Gertrude  and  I  were  getting  ready  in  early  September  to 
depart  for  Columbia.   Then  on  Friday  morning  we  received  word 
that  my  youngest  brother,  Jack,  had  been  lost  the  day  before  in 
the  Mt.  Hood  wilderness  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain.   My 
father  and  I  knew  the  nature  of  this  wilderness. 

Nathan:   How  old  was  Jack? 

Strong:   He  was  less  than  eight  years  old. 

Nathan:   I  see. 

Strong:   We  knew  the  nature  of  this  wilderness,  that  it  was  trackless.   It 
was  part  of  the  Portland  water  reserve.   We  knew  that  if  Jack 
were  not  quickly  found,  we  might  not  be  able  to  do  so  in  time  to 
save  his  life.   This  dictated  getting  many  searchers  as  fast  as 
possible  to  search  for  Jack,  and  to  obtain  bloodhounds  if 
possible. 

Staying  home  to  obtain  needed  help  was  a  hard  decision  for 
my  father  to  make.   Quite  naturally,  he  wanted  to  hurry  to  the 
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mountain.   But  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  stay  here  doing  what  I 
can.   You  are  to  see  what  you  can  do  to  facilitate  searching  in 
the  field."   So  Gertrude  and  I  went  to  the  ranger  headquarters  at 
Zig  Zag,  Oregon,  and  from  there  to  a  homestead,  Carl  Reidell's 
place,  which  was  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  reserve.   There  we 
found  not  only  my  two  brothers  who  had  been  with  Jack  when  he  was 
lost,  but  also  my  mother  and  sister,  who  had  been  in  the  camp  in 
Paradise  Park  at  the  timberline  level  on  Mt.  Hood. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  family  at  the  end  of  the  berry 
season  to  take  a  vacation.   Earlier  we  went  to  the  coast,  but  now 
the  family  went  to  Paradise  Park,  where  we  had  a  cache  of  camping 
equipment.   It  was  from  this  camp  that  the  brothers  had  gone  down 
Lost  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Sandy  River,  to  go  trout  fishing. 
How  did  Jack  get  lost,  fishing  with  his  two  brothers?  He  had 
been  placed  midway  between  them  on  the  stream,  so  that  if 
anything  happened  to  him  the  brother  in  the  rear  would  soon  find 
out  in  catching  up.   The  three  anglers  were  separated  visually 
because,  in  being  spaced,  each  would  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
catch  trout.   When  the  two  older  boys  reached  the  junction  of 
Lost  Creek  and  the  Sandy  River,  Jack  was  missing. 

He  was  missing,  not  because  he  became  lost.   He  knew  exactly 
where  he  was  in  relation  to  the  camp.   He  became  lost  because  he 
thought  he'd  steal  a  march  on  his  two  brothers.   Knowing  where 
the  Sandy  River  was  not  far  away  from  Lost  Creek,  he  crossed  over 
to  the  river  to  go  down  to  it  to  get  ahead  of  the  two  brothers  in 
arriving  at  the  meeting  point.   He  ran  into  a  thicket,  and  while 
backtracking  from  the  thicket  he  observed  that  his  foot  tracks  in 
the  sand  were  covered  by  the  foot  tracks  of  a  cougar.   As  he  told 
the  story,  "I  knew  that  a  cougar  wouldn't  cross  water,  and  so  I 
crossed  over  the  river  on  a  log."  The  result  was  that  when  the 
two  boys  started  searching  for  him  on  one  side  of  the  river,  he 
was  on  the  other  side  hiding  out. 

I  joined  the  search  Friday  afternoon.   On  Saturday  morning, 
fairly  early,  I  discovered  his  footprints  on  the  edge  of  the 
Sandy  River,  several  miles  upstream,  and  later  discovered  where 
he  had  again  crossed  the  river  on  a  log.   I  wore  out  a  pair  of 
boots  searching  for  him.   He  was  found  just  after  Sunday  noon, 
above  timberline  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Hood,  looking  across  the 
impassable  chasm  to  the  family  campsite.   He  was  in  good  shape. 

Nathan:   What  a  wonderful  little  boy. 

Strong:   He  was  scratched,  he  was  sunburned,  and  he  was  hungry.   By  the 

end  of  the  search  for  young  Jack,  his  plight  had  become  national 
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news,  as  Gertrude  and  I  discovered  when  we  drove  cross  country 
camping  in  our  Dodge  roadster.   Where  our  name  happened  to  be 
heard,  we  were  asked  if  we  were  relatives  of  the  lost  boy. 

Gertrude  and  I  set  out  for  Columbia  with  time  enough  to  make 
a  trip  that  we  had  planned  in  Glacier  National  Park,  but  the  trip 
didn't  quite  go  as  we  had  planned  it  because  a  need  for  our 
services  intervened.   After  we  had  shipped  our  car  from  the  west 
to  the  east  end  of  the  park,  we  sat  in  the  railroad  station  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  train,  because  we  had  been  told  that 
there  was  a  stage  that  would  meet  the  train  and  then  proceed 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  park.   By  arranging  passage  in  this 
coach,  we  would  save  a  day's  hike. 

We  were  standing  on  the  platform  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  train  when  we  fell  into  a  conversation  with  a  park  ranger. 
We  spoke  to  him  of  our  plan  to  take  the  coach,  and  he  said,  "The 
coach  stopped  running  last  week.   It's  only  a  summertime  service. 
But  I  am  expecting  two  cooks  on  the  train  from  Great  Falls,  and  I 
need  to  send  them  up  to  the  fire  camp.   A  truck  will  take 
supplies  and  there  will  be  room  for  you  to  get  a  ride." 


Interlude  as  Camp  Cooks 


Strong:   The  train  came  in  and  no  cooks  got  off.   The  ranger  asked  us  to 
go  over  to  the  ranger  headquarters,  so  we  did.   We  stood  on  the 
front  porch  as  a  light  rain  began  to  fall.   The  ranger  invited  us 
to  come  into  his  office.   He  asked  Gertrude,  "Can  you  cook?"   She 
said  yes.   He  said,  "Can  you  cook  for  sixty  men?"   She  said  yes. 
He  said,  "Well,  I  am  faced  with  an  emergency.   I'm  afraid  the  men 
will  walk  out  if  I  don't  get  cooks  to  the  fire  camp.   If  you  can 
go  in  until  I  can  get  some  cooks  to  replace  you,  you  will  be  of 
great  help. " 

Gertrude  signed  up  as  head  cook,  and  I  signed  up  as 
assistant  cook.   We  got  into  the  truck,  which  was  filled  with  a 
side  or  two  of  beef,  bread,  cases  of  canned  goods,  ham,  and 
bacon.   We  drove  for  half  a  day  to  Pole  Bridge,  where  there  was  a 
base  camp,  and  had  lunch  there.   Gertrude  got  into  one  farm  wagon 
and  I  into  another,  with  the  supplies  behind  us,  and  drove 
through  the  forest  over  the  way  hacked  out,  over  the  roots  and 
around  the  rocks ,  and  arrived  at  the  fire  camp  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon.   It  consisted  of  a  big  tarpaulin  covering  the 
cooking  area,  and  tents  for  the  firefighters.   When  we  arrived  in 
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camp  there  were  three  individuals:   a  German  homesteader,  a 
chiropractor,  and  a  high  school  boy.   These  were  all  assistants 
to  the  cook.   We  didn't  know  at  that  moment,  but  we  learned  later 
that  there  had  been  a  head  cook,  but  that  he'd  been  ridden  out  of 
camp  because  he  cooked  so  badly. 

The  German  homesteader  could  peel  potatoes,  the  high  school 
lad  was  the  pot  washer,  and  the  three  of  them  made  a  marvelous 
team  in  the  morning  when  it  came  to  cooking  hotcakes .   Gertrude 
knew  that  if  we  could  have  steak  for  dinner  we  would  make  a  hit. 
So  she  said,  "Cut  out  sixty  steaks."   She  showed  me  where  to  cut 
out  sixty  steaks.   Having  all  the  necessary  equipment  at  hand,  I 
cut  out  sixty  steaks,  and  we  had  the  meal  prepared  when  the 
firefighters  came  in  in  the  evening. 

I  well  remember  what  then  immediately  ensued.   As  soon  as 
these  firefighters  came  in  —  and  they  were  a  pretty  grim- looking 
lot:   grimy,  wet  because  it  was  raining  slightly- -the  word  got 
around,  "There's  a  woman  in  camp."  Had  she  not  been  there,  they 
would  have  rushed  to  their  evening  meal.   Because  she  was  there, 
everyone  came  to  dinner  with  face  washed,  shaved,  hair  combed, 
clean  shirt,  absolutely  perfect  courtesy. 

No  cooks  came  to  camp  to  replace  Gertrude  and  me ,  and  so  we 
were  on  duty  from  Monday  until  Friday  morning.   We  arose  before 
daybreak  to  prepare  breakfast.   After  the  firefighters  left  to  go 
to  the  fire  line,  we  prepared  sandwiches  for  the  crew.   The  day 
was  then  free  until  afternoon,  when  we  started  preparing  the 
evening  meal. 

In  the  evening,  Gertrude  and  I  pitched  our  little  tent  under 
the  big  tarpaulin.   Before  retiring  we  sat  around  the  fire 
listening  to  stories.   Particularly,  I  enjoyed  the  German 
homesteader,  who  had  been  a  guide  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  before 
Glacier  National  Park  was  established.   I  particularly  enjoyed 
his  story  of  being  hugged  by  a  grizzly  bear.   He  shot  the  bear, 
thought  surely  he  had  killed  it,  rashly  set  his  rifle  aside,  came 
near  the  bear,  and  was  grabbed.   The  bear  died  while  he  wrestled 
with  it.   Walking  a  while,  and  finally  crawling,  he  reached  a 
homestead.   He  liked  to  tell  this  story,  he  said,  because  it  had 
a  moral:   stupidity  can  kill  you. 

Nathan:   [laughter]   Yes. 

Strong:   On  Thursday  night,  the  ranger  came  in  with  our  paychecks  and  with 
a  proposition.   He  said  that  during  the  winter  a  certain  number 
of  cabins  had  to  be  manned  in  order  to  keep  fur  poachers  out  of 
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the  park.   He  said  he  needed  to  staff  one  cabin,  and  that  it  had 
been  the  experience  of  the  forest  service  that  having  a  man  alone 
in  the  cabin  did  not  work  out  as  well  as  having  a  couple.   Would 
we  staff  one  of  the  cabins  for  the  winter?  We  told  him  that  we 
had  been  admitted  to  Columbia  University  and  that  we  were  on  our 
way  to  attend  classes. 


Traveling  to  Columbia  University,  and  Finding  Housing  (1926') 


Strong:   We  camped  out  all  the  way  across  the  United  States,  having 

equipped  ourselves  to  do  so.   We  arrived  on  a  Sunday  morning  on 
Manhattan  Island,  driving  directly  to  the  Columbia  campus.   I 
don't  know  what  I  had  expected  Columbia  to  look  like. 


Nathan:   So  you  got  to  Manhattan  and  looked  at  Columbia. 

Strong:   Looking  for  Columbia,  I  had  the  image  of  the  California  campus, 
the  image  of  the  Stanford  campus,  and  the  image  of  the  Corvallis 
campus  as  well,  because  I  stopped  to  see  Gertrude  on  the  way  back 
and  forth  from  Gresham  to  Palo  Alto.   It  took  me  a  little  while 
to  realize  that  I  was,  indeed,  on  a  university  campus.   I  think 
it  dawned  on  me  when  I  was  in  front  of  the  Low  Library.   It  could 
hardly  be  anything  else  but  a  library,  and  it  must  be  on  the 
Columbia  campus. 

All  the  university  offices  were  closed,  so  we  had  time  to  do 
a  little  exploring.   We  drove  down  Broadway  and,  by  chance, 
arrived  in  Greenwich  Village,  which  immediately  fascinated  us. 
We  left  the  car  and  wandered  about  --but,  fortunately,  not  for 
very  long,  because  on  returning  to  the  car  we  found  it  being 
pillaged  by  some  small  boys.   I  got  hold  of  a  youngster  who 
seemed  to  have  most  of  what  was  loose  in  the  car  that  he  could 
immediately  lay  hands  on,  and  recovered  some  tools  and  other 
items  . 

What  next  to  do?  We  were  somewhat  short  of  money,  although 
we  had  our  paychecks  for  work  in  Glacier  Park.   We  had  a 
cashier's  check  to  be  deposited  that  represented  our  summer 
earnings.   We  had  all  the  equipment  to  camp  out.   Therefore  the 
logical  thing  to  do  was  to  find  a  place  to  camp. 
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As  soon  as  I  saw  someone  who  might  be  able  to  inform  us  I 
stopped  to  make  inquiry.   The  individual  was  a  policeman.   I 
asked  him,  "Where  would  one  go  if  one  wanted  to  camp  out  for  the 
night?"   The  policeman  said,  "Well,  you  could  go  to  Joisey."  And 
I  said,  "We've  already  been  there."   He  said,  "Well,  you  could  go 
to  Long  Island."   I  said,  "Where's  that?"  And  I  said,  "I  think 
that's  too  far  away."  There  was  the  Hudson  River,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  by  going  north  along  the  Hudson  I  might  find 
a  place  to  camp. 

We  started  north,  driving  by  Columbia  University.   Late  in 
the  afternoon  we  came  to  an  area  above  the  Harlem  ship  canal  near 
the  Yankee  Stadium,  where  I  found  a  small  grove  of  trees. 
Otherwise  the  area  was  filled  with  apartment  houses.   I  looked 
over  this  small  area  and  observed  that  I  could  drive  the  car 
across  the  sidewalk  into  the  copse  and  pitch  our  tent,  unfold  our 
camp  bed,  put  on  our  mattress,  and  spend  the  night. 

We  found  a  restaurant,  had  dinner,  and  after  dark  we  came 
back  to  the  campsite.   Except  for  the  mosquitoes,  we  spent  a 
fairly  pleasant  night  camped  out  on  Manhattan  Island. 

I've  often  wondered  what  would  have  happened  if  I  had 
discovered  Central  Park,  because  I  think  if  I  could  have  found 
some  place  in  Central  Park  to  make  camp,  I  might  have  done  so. 
Had  I  gone  north  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  I  might  have  found 
myself  in  the  area  of  the  Cloisters,  and  there  have  found  a  place 
to  camp.   Or  had  I  gone  north  along  Riverside  Drive  I  might  have- 
but  why  speculate?  As  I  think  back  on  it,  we  didn't  think  at  the 
time  that  we  had  done  something  quite  strange  and  odd.   Unusual, 
yes,  but  under  the  circumstances  what  we  did  seemed  reasonable 
enough . 

The  next  morning  we  enrolled  in  Columbia  University.   The 
housing  office  furnished  us  with  an  address,  and  we  went  down 
through  Morningside  Park  to  Manhattan  Avenue  where,  on  the  edge 
of  Harlem,  we  rented  the  back  parlor  room  in  a  "browns tone 
front."   The  room  had  central  heat,  but  there  also  was  a 
fireplace.   In  order  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  day  was  fair, 
one  had  to  walk  to  the  window  and  then  gaze  up  to  see  if  the  sky 
was  overcast  or  clear.   It  was  in  this  gloomy  room  that  we  lived 
until  my  brother,  Ray,  arrived  in  New  York  to  enter  the  Art 
Students  League. 

Nathan:   About  how  long  were  you  in  this  room? 
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Strong:   We  were  there  until  after  Thanksgiving.   We  didn't  like  the  room, 
and  we  were  happy  when  we  found  the  need  to  locate  other 
quarters.   When  Ray  arrived  we  broached  the  proposition  that  we 
find  a  place  where  the  three  of  us  could  live  together.   Ray 
resisted,  because  he  had  discovered  the  Lower  East  Side.   He  was 
fascinated  with  the  scenes  he  was  attempting  to  put  on  canvas: 
the  pushcart  markets,  the  women  with  their  black  shawls.   He  had 
also,  on  the  trip  east,  made  friends  with  another  art  student, 
and  they  had  rented  a  room  on  Third  Avenue,  right  next  to  the  El 
(elevated  train)  which,  every  time  it  passed,  shook  their 
building. 

This  companion  of  Ray's  turned  out  to  be  a  scoundrel.   He 
left  Ray,  taking  as  much  of  Ray's  possessions  as  he  desired.   Ray 
was  rather  devastated  by  this  betrayal,  and  was  happy  to  move  in 
if  we  could  find  a  place  to  live.   We  searched,  and  located  what 
was  called  a  coldwater  flat  on  the  third  floor  of  a  small 
building.   It  consisted  of  a  room  facing  the  street,  two  inside 
rooms  where  air  came  from  an  air  shaft,  and  a  kitchen  in  the  rear 
looking  into  a  court.   This  was  on  East  Houston  Street,  close  to 
the  First  Avenue  elevated. 

There  wasn't  a  stick  of  furniture  in  the  place,  no  heat, 
only  cold  water,  and  a  toilet  which  served  two  flats.   Happily, 
the  other  flat  remained  vacant.   The  rent  for  these  less  than 
elegant  quarters  was  $22  a  month.   Our  first  task,  of  course,  was 
to  acquire  enough  furniture  for  basic  needs.   But,  above  all,  we 
had  to  do  something  about  the  interior  of  that  flat.   It 
desperately  needed  a  coat  of  paint.   We  had  to  cover  the 
bluebirds  and  roses  wallpaper  in  the  front  room.   The  latter  was 
accomplished  when  Ray  found  some  employment  with  a  firm  of 
theatrical  designers  and  came  home  with  black  velvet,  which  he 
draped  around  the  walls.   Then  the  room  was  so  dark  that  we  had 
to  lighten  it  up,  and  so  we  painted  the  floor  white.   We  had 
plenty  of  white  paint  because  our  landlord  used  it  in  a  provision 
plant  in  the  basement  of  the  building.   A  provision  plant 
produces  wieners ,  frankfurters ,  and  sausages . 

We  knew  we  had  to  do  something  about  heat.   In  the  front 
room  there  was  a  mantel  which  presumably  framed  a  fireplace.   The 
mantel  was  a  fake,  which  we  discovered  when  we  started  working 
through  the  brick  which  we  thought  had  walled  off  the  fireplace, 
and  discovered  ourselves  in  an  open  chimney  which  was  not  in  use. 
Not  deterred  by  this  discovery,  we  located  a  big  slab  of  stone 
which  covered  the  roof  of  the  chimney.   We  moved  that  down  and  we 
built  a  raised  hearth  and  put  the  slab  in  place.   Ray  modeled 
some  gargoyles  and  placed  them  round  the  sides  of  the  chimney, 
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and  we  had  a  working  fireplace.   The  fuel  problem  was  quickly 
solved  because  we  discovered  in  back  of  the  tenement  a  storehouse 
which  was  filled  with  oak  staves.   The  provision  plant  received 
salt  in  barrels,  and  when  the  barrels  were  emptied  they  broke 
them  up.   We  not  only  had  oakwood,  we  had  oakwood  impregnated 
with  salts,  and  so  we  had  green  and  yellow  flames  in  the 
fireplace . 

Nathan:   This  is  exciting,  but  maybe  we  should  get  you  into  school. 
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III   COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY:   GRADUATE  STUDIES  (1926-1932),  TEACHING 


Proseminar  for  Screening 


Strong:   I  enrolled  in  Columbia  in  a  selection  of  courses  under  the 
guidance  of  a  faculty  advisor.   I  particularly  remember  the 
proseminar  in  which  I  was  enrolled  under  Professor  John  Herman 
Randall,  Jr.,  and  Professor  Freis. 

Professor  Randall  had  recently  [in  1926]  published  a  book 
that  gave  him  instant  recognition.   It  was  called  The  Making  of 
the  Modern  Mind:   A  Survey  of  the  Intellectual  Background  of  the 
Present  Age.   This  proseminar  had  just  been  established  because 
Columbia  was  getting  worried  about  the  number  of  Ph.D.s  granted 
to  students  for  whom  they  could  not  find  employment.   Perhaps  too 
many  students  were  entering  the  program  who,  by  a  more  rigorous 
screening,  should  have  been  denied  admission  or  been  earlier 
dropped.   The  department  was  also  worried  that  too  many  students 
were  taking  too  long  to  qualify  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  the  reasons  for  establishing  the 
proseminar,  I  think  the  first  mistake  that  Columbia  made  was 
putting  the  two  youngest,  most  recent  Ph.D.s  in  charge  of  it. 
The  second  mistake  was  that  these  two  young  Ph.D.s  were  put  in 
there  to,  as  it  were,  do  screening.   They  went  about  it  in  a  most 
unfortunate  way.   We  were  told- -we  just-entering  graduate 
students- -that  we  should  really  give  serious  thought  as  to 
whether  we  should  be  there  at  all,  and  warned  that,  unless  we 
applied  ourselves  most  assiduously,  we  would  fall  by  the  wayside. 
We  were  going  to  be  tested  immediately  by  being  given  a 
philosophical  work  on  which  we  were  to  do  our  best  to  show  our 
critical  powers. 
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Here  at  a  journey's  end  across  country,  eager  to  buckle  down 
to  advanced  study,  why  should  I  have  to  receive  such  a  message? 
I  came  prepared  as  well,  I  suppose,  as  an  ordinary  student  would 
be  entering  from  a  good  college.   I  was  offended. 

As  a  result,  when  I  had  set  myself  to  the  task  of  writing  my 
critical  essay  on,  as  it  happened,  Woodbridge's  book,  The  Realm 
of  Mind.  I  did  not  just  do  one  thing,  namely  write  the  critical 
essay.   I  also  wrote  what  in  effect  was  a  second  essay,  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  we  were  required  to  write  the  first  essay. 
I  didn't  think  that  my  angry  essay  was  such  that  it  would  win 
friends  and  influence  people.   I  was  told  later,  though,  that  my 
second  essay  went  the  rounds  of  the  department,  and  that  it 
afforded  evidence  against  continuing  with  the  proseminar. 

Nathan:   How  interesting  that  a  student's  response  would  have  this 
consequence. 

Strong:   We  experienced  much  in  that  first  year  at  Columbia.   We  drew  upon 
our  modest  funds  to  purchase  a  full  series  in  the  opera,  a  full 
series  with  the  New  York  Symphony;  so  we  had  wonderful  evenings. 
We  had  the  cheapest  tickets.   We  discovered  that  if  we  went 
dressed  appropriately  and  stood  in  the  rear,  patrons  who  left 
early  would  give  us  tickets  to  desirable  seats  in  the  house. 

At  Columbia  I  worked  hard  at  my  studies.   At  the  same  time, 
I  was  writing  poetry.   I  was,  I  think,  in  a  rebellious  frame  of 
mind.   I  was  fascinated  by  the  city  and  yet  disaffected  by  it. 

Nathan:   Would  this  be  a  point  to  compare  the  way  philosophy  was  taught  to 
you  and  the  way  you  taught  philosophy  later? 

Strong:   The  first  thing  that  struck  me  about  Columbia  with  regard  to  the 
faculty  was  that  I  could  not  expect  anything  like  my  relationship 
to  Professor  H.  C.  Brown  at  Stanford.   At  Stanford,  the 
relationships  with  members  of  the  faculty  were  congenial.   I  had 
gone  to  Professor  Lanz's  house  with  other  students  to  tea.   I'm 
sure  that  the  same  situation  would  have  prevailed  with  Professor 
Stewart,  except  he  had  an  ill  daughter  and  his  wife  wasn't  well. 
Professor  Lanz  had  us  to  his  home  and  played  the  piano  for  us. 
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A  Feeling  of  Isolation 


Strong:   But  the  thing  that  I  found  disconcerting  at  Columbia  was  that  it 
appeared  that  the  faculty  members  hardly  talked  to  each  other, 
that  each  was  pursuing  his  own  field  of  study,  and  met  students 
only  in  class  or  seminar.   I  was  not  so  situated  at  Columbia  that 
I  would  readily  meet  other  students,  and  there  was  no  graduate 
student  association  whatsoever.   So  my  only  connection  with  other 
graduate  students  was  in  class  or  in  seminars.   This  left  Butler 
Library,  but  in  the  library  you  don't  talk  to  other  students.   In 
a  way  I  could,  I  think,  fairly  say  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  but  a  stranger  in  the  department.   I 
didn't  feel,  in  any  sense,  intimately  a  member  of  it. 

Columbia  had  two  conditions  under  which  you  took  courses. 
You  could  take  them  for  credit,  or  take  them  pass/fail.   In  order 
to  make  myself  known  to  my  teachers  with  respect  to  how  well  I 
could  do  in  philosophy,  most  of  the  courses  in  which  I  enrolled 
were  courses  I  took  for  credit  to  establish  a  record  of 
performance.   My  record  of  performance,  as  it  had  been  in 
college,  was  satisfactory. 


Professors  and  Teaching  Styles 


Strong:   The  teacher  to  whom  I  was  most  attracted  was  Professor  F.J.E. 

Woodbridge.   Woodbridge  was  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  a 
most  imposing  man  and,  without  any  doubt,  the  finest  teacher 
under  whom  I  ever  studied.   His  genius  was  really  very  simple. 
He  would  pose  a  question  or  a  problem,  he  would  develop  it,  and 
then  he  would  require  his  students  to  continue  with  it.   In  order 
to  satisfy  him,  one  had  to  work  very  hard  indeed.   He  rarely 
praised,  but  if  he  did,  this  was  a  great  lift.   It  was  really 
unbelievable,  in  a  way,  that  a  man  who  was  so  sparing  in  praise 
could  have  won  so  quickly  the  respect  and  affection  I  felt  for 
Woodbridge. 

I  was  determined,  once  I  set  my  mind  towards  working  for  the 
Ph.D. ,  that  I  would  do  my  Ph.D.  under  Woodbridge  if  he  would 
accept  me.   I  knew  that  he  would  not  accept  me  unless  I  fitted  in 
with  research  in  which  he  was  interested  and  judged  me  capable  of 
carrying  it  out. 


Nathan: 


Strong 


Nathan: 
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I  enrolled  in  Woodbridge's  course  in  metaphysics  in  the 
spring  semester  and  did  well  in  it.   Professor  Herbert  W. 
Schneider's  course  in  American  philosophy  was  very  ably  taught 
and  aroused  my  interest  in  James,  Santayana,  and  Dewey. 

I  can't  remember  all  the  courses  I  enrolled  in,  but  I 
enjoyed  Irwin  Edman's  course  in  aesthetics  devoted  to  exposition 
of  philosophers'  conceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 
Edman  was  an  attractive  performer  in  lecturing,  but  not  a 
thought -provoking  teacher  of  philosophy,  at  least  not  in  that 
course.   He  would  sidle  in  with  a  book  or  two  beneath  his  arm  and 
begin  his  lecture.   It  was  a  beautiful,  polished  performance,  in 
sentence  after  sentence,  with  the  final  closure  simply  rounding 
out  the  whole.   It  earned  tumultuous  applause  from  the  students 
as  he  scuttled  out.   Students  in  the  course  took  notes  furiously 
to  capture  wisdom  without  stopping  to  think.   Edman  did  not  pose 
problems  nor  ask  questions  as  he  went  along,  nor  lecture  so  as  to 
challenge  them.   He  could  just  as  well  have  furnished  his  class 
with  a  recording,  or  with  a  chapter  of  a  book. 

I  enrolled  in  Randall's  course,  which  turned  out  to  be  his 
book  repeated  in  class.   Later  I  took  Randall's  seminar,  which  I 
found  more  interesting  than  his  course. 

I  was  wondering  whether  you  consciously  decided  to  take 
Woodbridge  as  your  model,  if  indeed  you  took  a  model,  rather  than 
Edman.   Was  that  in  your  mind? 

No,  no.   What  Woodbridge  was  doing  in  philosophy  was  challenging 
on  philosophic  issues.   What  he  brought  forth  in  me,  which  made 
for  my  own  development,  was  such  that  I  knew  that  if  I  could 
study  with  Woodbridge  I  would  gain  more  than  I  would  from  any 
other  member  of  the  faculty. 

Did  you  feel,  when  you  started  to  teach,  that  you  wanted  to  be  a 
teacher  like  Woodbridge? 

No  one  could  imitate  Woodbridge,  except  in  the  sense  that  he  made 
me  realize  the  value  of  putting  questions,  even  in  a  large-sized 
class  where  one  is  lecturing  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  students 
to  respond. 

When  I  came  to  Berkeley,  I  had  a  section  of  a  large 
introduction  to  philosophy  course  that  enrolled  350  students. 
Always,  lecture  after  lecture,  having  developed  some  argument  or 
some  theme,  I  would  put  questions  to  the  students:   "Well,  now, 
given  this,  then  what?" 


Nathan:   You  got  a  response  even  in  a  class  that  size? 
Strong:   That's  right. 

Yes,  in  answer  to  your  earlier  question  about  teachers  under 
whom  I  studied  philosophy,  Woodbridge's  way  of  teaching  was  by 
far  the  most  influential  in  exhibiting  how  one  could  teach  to  get 
from  the  students  their  best  in  response.   I  can  think  of  no 
other  teacher  from  whom  I  gained  more  with  regard  to  influence 
and  effect  upon  my  own  teaching  later  than  from  Woodbridge.   I 
learned  later  that  my  highest  esteem  for  him  was  shared  by  many 
others . 

Nathan:   Remarkable.   Was  a  festschrift  done  for  him? 

Strong:   Yes,  there  was  a  festschrift,  and  for  this  festschrift  I  wrote  a 
sonnet.   After  I  came  to  Berkeley,  Woodbridge  visited  the 
Berkeley  campus,  and  he  came  to  our  house  for  dinner.   That 
evening  we  were  reminiscing  about  graduate  years,  because  it  had 
become  years  from  the  time  I  was  his  student  working  on  my 
doctoral  dissertation.   That  evening  was  one  of  the  most 
marvelous  evenings  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life. 

I  hadn't  really  perceived  earlier  that  Woodbridge  was  fond 
of  me  as  a  student.   He  was  a  distant  man,  a  highly  dignified 
man- -as  I  said,  a  man  who  gave  words  of  approval  not  often. 


Jobs  in  New  York 


Strong:   Before  we  turn  to  the  dissertation  and  to  my  employment  at  City 
College,  first  as  a  lecturer  and  then  as  an  instructor,  and,  in 
my  last  year,  as  an  instructor  also  at  Briarcliff  Junior  College, 
something  should  be  said  about  employment  in  New  York.   We  needed 
to  have  employment  in  order  to  supplement  the  money  we  had 
brought  with  us  from  our  summer  employment.   Gertrude  became 
employed  in  a  lunchroom  in  a  building  on  Wall  Street  housing  an 
insurance  company.   She  was  in  charge  of  the  lunchroom.   She 
didn't  wait  on  tables;  she  was  there  as  a  hostess.   She  was  also, 
for  a  semester,  a  companion  for  an  elderly  woman. 
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I  had  employment  in  the  fall  as  a  companion  to  a  young  boy 
who  was  an  adopted  son  of  a  Professor  Rugg  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  Columbia  University.   Billy  was  a  problem  child.   It 
was  hoped  that  my  companionship  would  be  of  help  to  him,  a 
pleasant  chap.   I  had  a  regular  schedule  of  appointments  in  the 
afternoon  to  go  to  the  Rugg  apartment,  take  Billy  for  a  walk, 
variously  amuse  him,  and  teach  him  to  play  some  games. 

For  a  shorter  time  a  wealthy  grandmother  on  Park  Avenue 
employed  me  to  care  for  two  brats  who  treated  me  as  their  serf. 
I  could  have  walloped  them.   I  was  happy  when  that  employment 
came  to  an  end. 

Perhaps  an  indication  of  how  welcome  any  additional  income 
became  was  the  event  at  Christmas  time  when  we  were  living  in  our 
flat  (Ray,  Gertrude,  and  I)  on  the  East  Side.   My  father  shipped 
us  a  very  large  box  of  English  holly.   It  occurred  to  us  that  if 
we  took  these  sprays  of  holly  (they  were  beautiful  sprays  with 
big,  gleaming  red  berries)  up  to  Times  Square,  we  could  sell  them 
for  twenty- five  cents  apiece.   So,  clad  in  our  sheepskin  jackets 
and  each  with  a  carton  filled  with  these  sprays  of  holly,  we  went 
to  Times  Square  on  Christmas  Eve.   We  had  no  problem  at  all 
selling  the  sprays  of  holly  for  twenty- five  cents. 

I  was  soon  approached  by  a  policeman.   He  said  to  me,  "Have 
you  a  vending  licence?"   I  replied,  "Officer,  I  am  just 
distributing  Christmas  cheer."  He  said,  "Oh,  go  along  with  you, 
but  don't  do  it  again." 

We  came  back  to  our  flat,  our  pockets  jingling  with  twenty- 
five  cent  pieces,  and  we  celebrated  Christmas  Eve  in  front  of  our 
fireplace,  seated  in  what  we  called  our  "chairport . "   Ray  and  I 
had  converted  a  very  large  barrel  used  to  transport  chinaware 
from  Czechoslovakia  into  a  seat  with  a  curved  back,  which 
Gertrude  upholstered.   When  it  was  not  used  for  leisure,  I  used 
it  as  my  desk  because  I  could  put  an  ironing  board  across  the 
front  of  it,  install  my  typewriter,  spread  out  my  notes,  and  meet 
some  deadline  for  submission  of  an  essay. 

At  the  end  of  the  spring  term  at  Columbia,  before  we  went  to 
Cape  Cod  to  work  in  a  summer  camp,  Gertrude  and  I  began  to  give 
thought  about  gaining  more  time  for  my  studies.   I  was  spending 
much  time  and  energy  making  money  in  odd  jobs  to  help  out  in 
meeting  our  expenses.   In  the  wintertime  of  1927  I  was  getting  up 
very  early  in  the  morning  to  drive  my  Dodge  roadster  down  to  Wall 
Street  to  load  up  with  125  or  so  dozen  of  cruller  cakes  for 
distribution  to  coffee  houses  at  Times  Square,  Grand  Central,  and 
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all  the  way  to  Columbia  University.   I  would  then  take  a  shower, 
have  breakfast,  and  go  to  class.   This  regime  continued  into 
early  in  the  spring.   Gertrude  would  come  to  join  me  in  the 
afternoons  from  her  job  in  the  lunchroom.   She  would  sometimes 
see  me  sitting  in  Butler  Library  with  a  book  open  before  me,  my 
eyes  open,  but  sound  asleep. 

In  the  spring  I  ran  a  motorboat  for  Columbia  crew  coaches 
and  went  with  the  crew  to  Poughkeepsie  for  the  June  regatta. 
Columbia  won  the  varsity  championship.   During  my  two  weeks  with 
the  crew,  Gertrude  did  a  quick  study  on  East  Coast  flora  and 
fauna.   She  had  been  hired  as  a  naturalist  at  Camp  Wahtona  on 
Cape  Cod  Bay.   I  had  employment  in  this  girls'  camp  as  the 
assistant  in  swimming  and  in  charge  of  canoeing. 

It  entered  my  thoughts  that  if  I  could  possibly  find 
employment  as  a  teaching  assistant,  as  a  tutor,  or  if  I  could 
find  some  remunerative  job  in  philosophy,  I  would  be  learning 
philosophy  more  expeditiously  and  be  advanced  earlier  in 
completing  Ph.D.  requirements.   In  keeping  with  this  conclusion, 
I  went  before  school  began  in  the  fall  to  see  Professor  Coss,  who 
was  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  at 
Columbia.   I  asked  him  if  he  could  inform  me  of  any  opening  in 
philosophy  as  tutor  or  lecturer  that  would  be  within  reach  of 
Columbia  University,  so  that  I  could  both  attend  classes  at 
Columbia  and  also  have  employment  in  philosophy. 

Professor  Coss  questioned  me  a  bit,  and  learned  I  was 
seeking  employment  for  two  reasons:   reason  of  financial  need  and 
reason  of  getting  forward  in  philosophy  by  lecturing  and 
tutoring.   Professor  Coss  told  me  that  the  department  had  Ph.D.s 
who  were  seeking  employment,  as  well  as  some  with  Master's 
degrees.   He  learned  that  I  was  working  on  a  Master's  degree 
under  Professor  Montague.   I  had  decided  to  take  time  to  do  this, 
because  I  feared  that  I  might  need  to  drop  out  at  the  end  of  my 
second  year.   If  so,  I  would  at  least  have  such  advantage  as  the 
Master's  degree  might  yield  during  a  period  of  earning  money 
enough  to  come  back  and  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree.   Professor  Coss  said  that  lacking  even  the  Master's 
degree,  and  in  view  of  better  qualified  people,  he  could  hardly 
recommend  me  for  any  opening.   He  went  further.   Lacking  an 
independent  income,  should  I  not,  he  suggested,  give  thought 
about  the  advisability  of  struggling  onward  to  complete 
requirements  for  the  doctorate? 


An  Opening  at  CCNY 
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Strong:   What  he  said  tried  me  very  sorely.   I'm  sorry  for  my  reaction, 

but  it  was  spontaneous.   I  remember  very  well  what  I  said  to  him. 
I  said,  "Professor  Coss,  you  are  not  God.   All  I  ask  for  is  an 
opportunity  which  should  be  open  to  any  graduate  student  at 
Columbia.   Is  there  any  opening  that  has  come  to  your  notice?" 
He  said,  "Yes,  there  is  one.   It's  at  City  College.   If  you  go  to 
City  College,  you  should  ask  to  see  Professor  Overstreet,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology." 

I  went  to  City  College,  after  having  made  an  appointment, 
and  met  Professor  Harry  Overstreet.   I  discovered  that  the 
employment  consisted  of  one  course  in  the  evening  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  the  stipend  $200.   Professor  Overstreet  seemed  to 
be  particularly  interested  in  the  fact  that  I  had  done  my 
undergraduate  work  at  Stanford.   I  didn't  know  why  until  later, 
when  I  found  out  that  he  had  been  a  student  and  a  teacher  at  the 
University  of  California  before  he  accepted  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  at  CCNY. 

At  the  end  of  our  conversation,  Professor  Overstreet  said, 
"There  may  be  further  applicants  from  Columbia,  but  the  time  is 
getting  short.   I  will  let  you  know  shortly."  Well,  I  left 
thinking  that  meant  "no."   The  answer  was  not  "no."   I  had 
employment  beginning  in  the  fall  term  as  a  lecturer  in 
philosophy,  part  time,  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
139th  Street  and  Convent  Avenue. 

Nathan:   [laughter]   Good  for  you. 

[Interview  3:   25  May  1988 ]## 

Nathan:   You  were,  perhaps,  going  to  say  something  about  your  summer 
employment? 

Strong:   We  will  need  to  go  back  to  wintertime  when  Gertrude,  Ray,  and  I 

were  living  in  the  coldwater  flat  on  East  Houston  Street.   At  the 
first  warm  spell  we  discovered  that  we  had  to  move.   The 
provision  plant  in  the  basement  exuded  a  very  strong  odor  of  hot 
fat,  which  we  realized  would  soon  permeate  our  clothes.   We 
couldn't  live  with  that. 
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A  Flat  Overlooking  the  East  River 


Strong:   Having  to  move,  we  wanted,  if  possible,  a  flat  that  would 
overlook  either  the  Hudson  River  or  the  East  River.   On  a 
Saturday  morning  I  started  at  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island 
on  the  Hudson  River  side.   I  walked  to  the  Battery,  and  on  up 
along  the  East  River,  on  a  quest  that  appeared  increasingly 
hopeless.   All  I  perceived  were  docks,  warehouses,  and  small 
industry,  until  I  came  to  a  square  right  out  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  cobblestones.   Facing  the  square  and  looking  to  the 
East  River  was  a  hospital.   Upriver,  a  street  stretched  for  one 
block.   This  was  Front  Street.   Midway  up  the  street  was  a  three - 
story  house.   Tacked  by  the  front  door  was  a  weatherbeaten  sign 
that  read,  "Flat  to  let."   I  went  in  and  talked  to  the  man  who 
was  seated  behind  a  desk. 

He  was  curious  about  who  I  was ,  why  I  was  there .    I 
explained  that  we  were  three  students,  why  we  had  to  move,  and 
why  I  was  looking  for  a  flat  overlooking  the  river.   He  showed  me 
the  flat  on  the  third  floor  which,  at  that  height,  did  indeed 
provide  a  river  view.   It  was  light  and  airy  and  needed  complete 
renovation.   We  went  back  to  his  office,  and  he  said  that  he  was 
interested  in  the  fact  that  we  came  from  Oregon.   He,  himself, 
came  from  the  State  of  Washington  and  was  importing  wheat,  which 
he  stored  in  a  large  garage  adjacent  to  the  house.   He  said  he 
wanted  someone  in  the  house  at  night  in  the  event  of  a  fire  or 
someone  attempting  to  break  in.   He  offered  to  rehabilitate  the 
flat,  which  he  did  very  expeditious ly.   As  to  the  question  of 
rent,  he  asked  how  much  we  were  paying,  and  I  said  $22  a  month; 
that  was  our  rent. 

In  the  front  yard  of  the  house  was  a  tree,  and  in  the 
morning  the  birds  sang.   Forty- four  Front  Street  was  located 
midway  between  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  and  the  Delancey  Street 
Bridge.   At  night  it  was  very  quiet  except  for  the  distant  sound 
of  the  traffic  on  the  bridges .   We  gave  up  the  flat  in  June 
because  Gertrude  and  I  wanted  to  be  near  Columbia  in  the  fall. 
Ray  planned  to  stay  for  a  year  in  Oregon  before  returning  to  the 
Art  Students  League. 

During  the  summer,  Gertrude  and  I  worked  as  counselors  at 
Camp  Wahtona,  a  girls'  camp  on  Cape  Cod.   The  positions  were 
obtained  through  Columbia  University's  appointment  office.   As  I 
said,  Gertrude  was  in  charge  of  nature  lore,  and  I  was  in  charge 
of  canoeing  and  assisted  in  swimming. 
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By  the  way,  such  household  goods  as  we  had  accumulated  we 
managed  to  keep  by  storing  them  in  New  Jersey  with  the  Shira 
family.   Mrs.  Shira  had  been  seated  next  to  Gertrude  and  myself 
in  the  course  in  social  philosophy  given  by  Professor  Montague  in 
the  evening  at  Barnard  College.   From  this  accident  of  seating 
developed  the  acquaintanceship  which  grew  into  an  enduring 
friendship  between  the  Shira  family  and  Gertrude  and  me.   Bill 
Shira  had  been  a  buyer  for  the  Sloane  Company  in  China. 

Nathan:   Was  that  the  furniture  company? 

Strong:   Yes.   He  was  an  expert  on  rugs  and  carpets,  and  was  now  running 
his  own  business  in  Bogota,  New  Jersey,  a  floor  covering 
business . 


Teaching  at  CCNY  Part-Time  and  Full-Time  C1927-1932') 


Strong:   On  October  20,  1927,  I  received  notice  of  my  appointment  at  CCNY 
as  a  lecturer  part-time  for  the  fall  term,  to  offer  one  course  in 
the  history  of  philosophy,  at  a  salary  of  $250  for  the  course.   I 
had  not  before  offered  any  course  of  instruction,  although  at 
Stanford  I  had  been  a  reader  in  Professor  Brown's  course  on 
logic.   Looking  back,  I  realize  that  I  couldn't  have  had  a  more 
difficult  teaching  assignment  than  this  first  assignment.   The 
course  was  in  the  evening.   Unlike  the  day  session,  it  was 
coeducational.   It  enrolled  students  who  had  been  employed  full 
time  during  the  day  and  who  were  tired.   Now  and  then  one  or 
another  would  go  to  sleep.   There  were  young  couples  sitting 
together  to  hold  hands,  which  I  didn't  mind,  but  they  would  chat, 
which  I  did  mind.   I  had  some  very  bright  students,  but  also  some 
marginal  in  ability  to  do  passing  college  work.   My  main  teaching 
problem  was  one  of  how  to  be  an  effective  teacher  with  the  entire 
student  group  and  not  just  a  segment  of  it.   In  January,  1928,  I 
was  reappointed  to  teach  the  same  course  in  the  spring  semester. 

On  June  seventh,  I  wrote  to  Professor  Overstreet  from 
Poughkeepsie ,  care  of  the  Columbia  crew.   I  was  again  running  a 
motor  boat  for  the  crew  coaches,  the  Glendons .   In  my  letter  I 
made  reference  to  fulltime  appointment  for  the  academic  year 
1928-29  at  City  College,  which  had  been  proposed  by  Professor 
Overstreet  but  about  which  I  had  not  yet  had  any  word. 
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The  letter  did  arrive  on  June  tenth  from  Professor 
Overstreet  notifying  me  that  I  was  appointed  as  a  tutor  for  the 
academic  year  1928-29,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000. 

Nathan:   Was  that  a  full-time  appointment? 

Strong:   That  was  a  full-time  appointment.   I  had  three  courses,  all  lower 
division.   The  courses  differed  considerably  in  the  amount  of 
responsibility  I  had  in  each  one. 

The  course  in  introduction  to  philosophy  was  offered  by 
Professor  Overstreet.   I  think  he  modeled  the  course  after  the 
course  on  introduction  to  philosophy  at  Berkeley,  where  he  had 
been  a  professor  before  he  became  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  at  City  College,  because  when  I  came  to  Berkeley  I 
discovered  exactly  the  same  arrangement  that  prevailed  in 
Overstreet 's  course  at  City  College. 

The  course  consisted  of  two  lectures  a  week  by  Professor 
Overstreet,  plus  quiz  sections  conducted  by  a  teaching  assistant. 
In  each  of  my  quiz  sections  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  students,  I 
discussed  the  lectures,  the  required  reading,  answered  questions, 
gave  quizzes,  did  all  the  reading  for  the  course,  and  assigned 
the  final  grades.   To  be  able  to  discuss  Professor  Overstreet 's 
lectures,  I  attended  his  two  lectures  a  week.   I  met  frequently 
with  him  to  review  how  well  the  course  was  going  over  in  the 
students'  reception  of  his  lectures  and  what  they  were  getting 
from  texts  he  had  selected.   We  prepared  the  final  examination 
together,  but  all  tests  given  in  quiz  sections  were  my 
responsibility. 

The  next  course  was  a  course  in  logic.   Professor  Morris 
Cohen  was  in  charge  of  the  course.   I  can't  be  sure  that  I'm 
right  in  this,  but  my  recollection  is  that  he  lectured  once  a 
week  on  scientific  method.   He  required  no  lecture  attendance,  so 
I  hardly  ever  saw  him.   As  far  as  questions  on  his  lectures  were 
concerned,  Professor  Cohen  said  that  if  students  wanted  to  ask 
questions,  he  would  answer  them  in  class. 

My  responsibility  was  to  teach  logic  entirely  by  the  problem 
method.   We  had  a  logic  text  which  contained  the  problems.   I 
quickly  discovered  that  since  one  generation  of  students  handed 
on  the  solutions  to  the  problems  to  the  next  generation,  the  only 
safe  thing  to  do  was  to  concoct  new  problems.   The  course  was  a 
year  course.   I  met  the  sections  twice  a  week,  and  in  the  course 
of  one  year  we  covered  inductive  logic,  the  fallacies  of 
inductive  logic,  and  probability. 
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In  the  logic  course,  I  don't  remember  any  final  examination. 
As  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  grade  was  based  wholly  upon  the 
students'  performance  in  solving  problems.   Although  there  may 
have  been  a  question  that  Professor  Cohen  asked  that  we  were  to 
grade,  I  can't  remember  it.   I  do  remember  that  I  felt  pretty 
much  in  charge  of  the  logic  course  because  of  the  amount  of 
responsibility  I  carried. 

Nathan:   May  I  ask,  did  the  professors  train  you,  the  assistants? 

Strong:   Only  in  the  introduction  to  philosophy.   When  I  was  offering  the 
course  in  the  history  of  philosophy  in  the  evening  the  preceding 
year,  Professor  Overstreet  dropped  in,  not  telling  me  when  he  was 
coming,  to  see  what  I  was  doing.   When  he  recommended  me  for 
fulltime  appointment,  he  could  speak  about  my  teaching. 

My  third  course  was  the  one  in  which  I  was  wholly  in  charge , 
a  year  course  in  the  history  of  philosophy.   In  saying  I  was 
wholly  in  charge,  I  need  to  enter  one  reservation.   City  College 
provided  the  text.   I  was  not  free  to  require  my  students  to 
purchase  any  other  reading  for  the  course . 

Nathan:   I  wonder  whether  your  experience  as  a  teaching  assistant 

influenced  the  way  you,  as  a  professor,  dealt  with  your  own 
aides.   We  can  talk  about  that  later,  if  this  isn't  the  spot. 

Strong:   Yes,  I  think  I'd  like  to  talk  about  that  in  terms  of  the  courses 
I  offered  at  Berkeley. 

The  one  major  deficiency  with  respect  to  the  instruction  at 
City  College  was  that  the  students  read  only  assigned  secondary 
texts.   In  the  introduction  to  philosophy,  the  students  did  not 
read,  say,  Plato's  Republic .  or  Dialogues  Concerning  Natural 
Religion,  or  Lucretius'  On  The  Nature  of  Things,  nor  did  they 
write  essays.   Quizzes,  of  course,  but  there  were  no  term  papers. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  been  an  impossible  burden  to  have  had  term 
papers.   With  fifteen  hours  a  week  in  class,  two  hours  in 
Overs treet's  lectures,  there  were  seventeen  hours  a  week,  with 
office  hours  in  addition.   One  was  responsible  for  dealing  with 
250  students,  something  like  that.   Then  one  had  to  read  problem 
sets  and  examination  papers,  so  it  was  a  full-time  job. 

By  the  end  of  the  semester,  in  June  of  1928,  Professor 
Overstreet  and  I  knew  each  other  well  enough  to  have  contemplated 
getting  together  at  the  end  of  the  summer.   Gertrude  and  I  were 
going  to  go  to  Oregon  for  the  berry  harvest,  and  Professor 
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Overstreet  was  going  to  go  to  Berkeley.  We  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  joining  Professor  Overstreet  in  California  at 
summer's  end  for  a  walking  trip  in  the  Sierra. 


Professor  Overstreet  and  the  GVPSV  Trail  Club 


Strong:   During  the  next  year  Gertrude  and  I  made  frequent  trips  to  the 
Overstreet  lodge,  newly  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  Gypsy  Trail 
Club  near  Carmel,  New  York.   The  Gypsy  Trail  Club  was  an 
interesting  venture.   A  number  of  people  living  in  New  York-- 
bankers,  lawyers,  industrialists,  architects- -many  from  the 
Middle  West  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  did  not  like  the 
separation  in  the  summer  of  the  children  from  the  family.   The 
usual  practice  in  New  York  in  the  summertime  was  to  send  the 
children  to  summer  camp,  while  the  parents  had  their  vacation 
separate  from  the  children. 

A  group  of  these  individuals  got  together,  purchased  a 
property  which  included  a  lake,  and  established  the  Gvpsy  Trail 
Club.   It  was  not  a  usual  kind  of  country  club.   Its  cwners 
wanted  it  to  be  very  simple,  and  they  made  provision  for  any 
family  that  wished  to  do  so  to  build  a  house.   The  club  had  a 
boathouse,  a  swimming  area,  a  dock.   It  had  a  clubhouse,  dining 
room,  tennis  courts,  but  no  golf  course.   Mrs.  Overstreet,  who 
had  come  into  a  considerable  inheritance  from  her  father  in  San 
Francisco,  used  part  of  it  for  the  Gypsy  Trail  house. 

The  Overstreets  made  week-end  use  of  the  house  during  the 
academic  year.   Gertrude  and  I  were  invited  to  be  participants, 
but  soon  were  asked  because  we  were  useful  guests.   Elsie  and 
Harry  Overstreet  found  that  Burr,  who  was  the  youngest  son,  and  I 
got  along  famously.   I  taught  Burr  canoeing,  I  tutored  him  in 
geometry,  we  had  these  good  conversations  in  the  evening.   I 
stoked  the  furnace,  I  got  the  wood. 

During  the  wintertime  when  Mrs.  Overstreet  and  Burr  were  in 
Europe ,  Gertrude  and  I  had  the  use  of  the  lodge  for  weekends .   I 
was,  however,  so  occupied  with  teaching  at  City  College  and  with 
my  studies  at  Columbia  that  we  could  not  take  much  advantage  of 
this  delightful  opportunity. 

I  need  to  mention  here  that  the  Overstreet  marriage  was 
breaking  up.   Gertrude  became  secretary  to  Mrs.  Overstreet.   I 
became  the  reluctant  confidante  of  Harry  Overstreet. 
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During  that  year  of  1931-32,  Overstreet  came  to  our 
apartment  at  172nd  Street  and  Haven  Avenue,  overlooking  the 
Hudson  River,  to  have  dinners  with  us  and  to  read  us  chapters  of 
his  book,  called  The  Enduring  Quest.   This  was  Overstreet' s  last 
fling  at  philosophy.   He  had  published  two  very  successful  books 
in  popular  psychology:   Influencing  Human  Behavior  and  About 
Ourselves . 

In  the  summer  of  1929,  Gertrude  and  I  were  employed  by  the 
Gypsy  Trail  Club.   Gertrude  was  the  hostess  at  the  clubhouse,  and 
I  was  in  charge  of  tennis,  swimming,  and  canoeing.   I  taught 
tennis,  swimming,  and  life-saving  to  the  several  youngsters  on 
hand,  and  took  them  a  few  times  on  an  overnight  hike  to  provide 
some  camping  experience.   On  one  hike  I  caught  enough  trout  early 
in  the  morning  before  breakfast  to  feed  every  youngster.   The 
news  spread,  and  I  was  pestered  by  the  fishermen  in  the  club  to 
tell  them  where  one  could  find  such  productive  water.   I  told 
them  that  I'd  caught  them  in  a  spring  hole  and  I'd  depleted  it. 
They  were  sure  I  was  not  telling  the  truth. 

One  other  thing  I  should  mention.   I  became  well  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  the  club  members,  and  two  of  them  offered  me 
lucrative  employment.   Al  Swede  was  the  personnel  director  for 
American  Tel  and  Tel,  and  he  was  a  tennis  player.   He  had, 
earlier  in  his  life,  been  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  China.   He 
told  me,  "You  can't  afford  to  teach.   It  doesn't  pay  you  well 
enough.   I  taught  and  I  loved  it,  but  it  didn't  pay  me  enough." 
So  he  invited  me  down- -this  was  in  the  fall --to  the  American  Tel 
and  Tel  building,  showed  me  through  the  great  structure,  and 
offered  me  a  job  as  assistant  personnel  manager  for  the  company. 

Nathan:   Were  you  tempted? 

Strong:   I  was  horrified.   [laughter] 

The  other  job,  however,  was  a  different  story.   A  Mr.  Bouye 
and  his  wife  became  our  good  friends.   Gertrude  and  I  played 
bridge  in  the  evenings  with  them  occasionally.   The  couple  had  no 
children,  and  I  had  the  impression  that  they  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  a  son  like  myself.   Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  Mr.  Bouye  spoke  about  a  job  he  wanted  me  to  accept.   I 
think  he  used  the  term  "factor,"  which  was  a  new  term  to  me .   A 
factor  is  an  agent  who  arranges,  according  to  what  he  told  me,  to 
carry  out  big  engineering  projects- -building  a  dam  or  a  railway. 
He  gets  together  the  companies,  arranges  for  the  financing,  makes 
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arrangements  with  the  local  government  for  whatever  has  to  be 
done  to  get  clearances. 

He  described  the  job  to  me  as  one  with  overseas  assignments; 
this  excited  my  interest.  But  I  said  to  him,  "I'm  not  an 
engineer."  He  replied,  "I  can  hire  all  the  engineers  I  want. 
You  get  along  well  with  people,  and  inevitably  we  have  problems, 
either  in  terms  of  the  project  or  between  the  project  and  the 
South  American  or  other  government.   You  would  be  my 
troubleshooter ,  you  would  be  my  mediator,  and  that's  why  I'd  like 
to  have  you,  because  I  think  it's  a  job  that  you  can  do  and  do 
well.   As  far  as  financial  arrangements  are  concerned,  they'll  be 
ample . " 

I  told  him  that  I  was  doing  just  what  I  most  wanted  to  do, 
and  I  thanked  him  for  the  offer  of  employment. 


Nathan:   You  were  talking  earlier  about  Professor  Overstreet. 

Strong:   Yes.   Professor  Overstreet  fell  in  love  with  our  apartment.   When 
we  left  for  Berkeley,  he  took  over  the  lease.   He  married  Bonaro 
Wilkinson,  and  they  lived  there  for  some  years.   Mrs.  Overstreet, 
by  1932,  had  come  to  Berkeley. 

Nathan:   This  is  the  first  Mrs.  Overstreet? 

Strong:   Yes,  the  first  Mrs.  Overstreet.   She'd  come  to  Berkeley;  she 

lived  first  with  her  two  younger  sisters  in  San  Francisco.   At 
the  time  that  we  came  to  Berkeley  in  1932,  she  was  living  in  the 
Tolman  cottage  on  La  Loma  Avenue. 


Master's  Degree  (1929) 


Strong:   We'll  now  turn  to  my  progress  in  my  studies  at  Columbia.   I  think 
I  should  say  something  more  about  the  work  I  did  for  the  Master's 
degree.   It  was  immediately  following  completion  of  the  course  in 
social  philosophy  under  Montague  that  I  went  to  him  to  see  if  I 
could  do  a  Master's  essay  under  him. 

Nathan:   Why  did  you  want  to  take  a  Master's  degree? 
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Strong:   I  wasn't  certain,  as  I  have  earlier  remarked,  about  being  able  to 
continue  directly  to  the  Ph.D.,  for  financial  reasons.   I  thought 
that  I  might  have  to  drop  out  for  at  least  a  year  to  get  some 
financial  reserves.   If  I  could  complete  the  Master's  in  my 
second  year,  I  would  have  that  much  by  way  of  accomplishment,  and 
perhaps  this  would  be  helpful  in  getting  a  teaching  job. 

At  any  rate,  I  went  to  work  on  a  Master's  essay,  and  I 
received  the  Master's  degree  in  1929  for  my  thesis,  entitled  "The 
Concept  of  Property  in  England  from  Hobbes  to  Herbert  Spencer." 
I  read  not  only  the  philosophers,  but  I  also  read  the  economists- 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  and  Stephen  Young,  so  that  I  was 
studying  not  only  philosophy,  but  also  studying  the  economics  of 
the  period. 

The  really  odd  thing  about  the  essay  is  that  it  contains  at 
most  a  reference  to  Marx.   I'm  not  even  sure  of  that.   The 
dissertation  is  on  file  at  Columbia  University,  and  somewhere  I 
must  have  a  copy  of  it,  but  just  where  I'm  not  sure. 

Nathan:   Would  you  care  to  say  what  attracted  you  to  this  particular  area? 

Strong:   In  Montague's  course  in  social  philosophy,  one  topic  came  under 
considerable  discussion.   What  is  it  that  establishes  a  person's 
right  to  the  ownership  of  private  property?   In  the  state  of 
nature,  all  that  can  sustain  man  is  in  common. 

If  you  mix  your  labor  with  acorns,  this  entitles  you  to  have 
the  acorns.   As  long  as  there  are  enough  acorns  to  go  around, 
there's  no  problem.   But  what  gives  you  a  right  to  pass  the 
wealth  that  you  have  accumulated  to  your  son,  who  hadn't  done  a 
lick  of  work?  Or,  if  you  have  land,  what  entitles  you  to  charge 
rent  for  the  land?  Not  if  you've  improved  the  land,  but  suppose 
you've  simply  occupied  the  land  and  then  somebody  comes  along  and 
you  say,  "Now  you  must  pay  me  rent."   If  I  haven't  done  any  work 
on  the  land,  just  squatted  on  it,  what  gives  me  the  right  to 
demand  rent?   These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that  I  found 
intriguing. 

I  found  that  philosophers  disagreed  in  their  answers.   All 
agreed  that  if  you  mixed  your  labor  with  some  product,  this 
establishes  a  right.   It's  a  social  right,  but  is  that  right 
forfeited  if  you  engage  in  certain  uses  after  you  own  the 
property?  I  dealt  with  each  philosopher  in  terms  of  what  each 
philosopher  maintained  with  regard  to  what  it  is  that  establishes 
one's  right  to  private  ownership. 
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Ph.D.  Candidacy  (1929^  and  "Goine  to  Euclid" 


Strong:   In  the  fall  of  1929  I  was  accepted  by  Woodbridge  on  an  individual 
basis  to  do  research  which  was  of  interest  to  him. 

Nathan:   This  was  at  Columbia? 

Strong:   This  was  at  Columbia.   I  had  been  admitted  to  candidacy,  I 

believe,  by  June  of  1929.   I  had  passed  the  French  examination. 

The  qualifying  examination  at  Columbia  was  one  all  day 
examination.   It  was  on  the  history  of  philosophy.   I  started  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  took  an  hour  off  for  lunch,  and 
finished  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.   The  candidates  were  seated  in 
an  examination  room.   All  but  I  were  through  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.   I  filled  I  don't  know  how  many  blue 
books.   When  I  was  called  in  to  learn  the  results,  I  was  told 
that  of  course  I  passed  the  examination,  but  why  did  I  have  to 
write  so  much?  To  which  I  replied,  "Why  did  you  have  to  ask  the 
kinds  of  questions  that  you  asked?" 

Anyway,  I  passed  the  examination,  but  I  had  one  shortage, 
and  that  was  German.   Woodbridge  granted  me  an  extension  on  the 
German  examination,  and  I'll  come  back  later  to  how  I  acquired 
reading  proficiency  in  German. 

Nathan:   You  had  no  trouble  with  French;  had  you  studied  French? 

Strong:   Yes,  two  years  at  Stanford.   What  really  bothered  me  about  the 
German  examination  was  how  proficient  I  would  need  to  be .   I'd 
thought  I'd  be  given  some  passage  in  the  language  to  peruse  in 
writing  out  the  translation.   When  I  came  up  to  the  French 
examination,  I  went  into  Professor  Schneider's  office.   He 
wheeled  around  in  his  chair,  pulled  off  the  shelf  a  volume  of 
philosophy  in  French,  handed  it  to  me,  and  said,  "Translate."   I 
read  about  a  page,  he  stopped  me  and  read  the  page.   He  said, 
"You've  passed  the  French  examination." 

I  had  visions  of  having  the  same  kind  of  an  examination  in 
German.   I  realized  that  I'd  have  to  have  a  pretty  fair 
proficiency  to  be  able  to  read  German  in  a  way  that  would  satisfy 
an  exacting  examiner. 


I  was  talking  about  my  going  to  Professor  Woodbridge. 


Nathan:   Right. 
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Strong:   I  had,  at  the  time  I  went  to  see  Professor  Woodbridge,  been 

enrolled  as  a  student  in  his  famous  course  in  metaphysics.   So  I 
was  known  to  him  as  a  student  in  the  course.   Professor 
Woodbridge  asked  me  if  I  read  Greek,  and  I  said,  "No,  I  don't 
read  Greek."   "Well,  do  you  have  proficiency  in  any  language?"   I 
said,  "Well,  I  passed  the  French  requirement."  And  then  he  said, 
"How  about  German?"   I  said,  "I  must  acquire  that  proficiency." 
I  was  granted  an  extension  on  completion  after  he  accepted  me  for 
dissertation  research.   He  said,  "How  advanced  are  you  in 
mathematics?"   I  said,  "I  have  high  school  geometry  and  algebra. 
I'm  much  better  in  geometry  than  I  am  in  algebra." 

Professor  Woodbridge  was  a  very  imposing  man.   He  shook  his 
head,  and  he  said,  "I  doubt  that  you  have  the  preparation  that  I 
would  like  one  to  have  if  he  is  going  to  pursue  the  inquiry  that 
I  have  in  mind."   He  told  me  that  E.A.  Burtt  had  been  his 
student,  and  that  he  had  supervised  Burtt 's  dissertation, 
entitled  "The  Metaphysical  Foundations  of  Modern  Physical 
Science."   In  this  book,  Burtt  had  argued  that  the  Platonic 
conception  of  mathematics  had  been  the  foundation  of  the 
development  of  mathematical  science  in  the  early  modern  period  in 
the  thought  of  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton.   Plato's  doctrine  of 
forms  supplied  the  basis  for  conceptualizing  a  mathematical 
structure  of  the  physical  world. 

Burtt 's  dissertation,  he  went  on  to  say,  had  been  well 
received  in  terms  of  the  historical  argument  presented  and 
defended.   But,  Woodbridge  continued,  he  wasn't  himself  fully 
convinced  that  the  case  had  been  made  for  a  Platonic  foundation, 
and  that  he  would  like  the  inquiry  prosecuted  further  to  see  if 
one  could  consolidate,  or  further  confirm  that  Platonic 
metaphysics  had  been  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Galileo, 
Kepler,  and  Newton.   Given  that  Euclid's  geometry  was  the  actual 
mathematical  tool  that  was  employed  by  Galileo,  Kepler,  and 
Newton,  should  not  an  initial  question  be  answered,  "What  are  the 
foundations  of  Euclid's  geometry?"   On  a  trial  basis,  Woodbridge 
asked  me  to  submit  an  answer  to  the  question. 

I  seized  on  "foundations  of  geometry"  and  went  to  the 
library.   I  found  a  number  of  works  on  the  foundations  of 
geometry,  and  I  went  to  work  on  these  texts.   On  the  one  side,  I 
discovered  that  a  German  by  the  name  of  Ernst  Mach  had  written  a 
book  in  which  he  maintained  that  pure  geometry,  so  called,  was 
abstracted  from  experience;  in  other  words,  it  was  empirically 
founded.   Thus,  when  Euclid  defined  the  geometrical  point  as 
"that  which  has  no  part,"  what  Euclid  conceived  was  a  small 
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perceived  body  abstracted  as  a  least  particle,  an  atom.   In 
short,  Mach's  thesis  was  that  geometry  was  an  abstracted  physical 
science . 

On  the  other  side,  Henri  Poincare,  a  Frenchman,  maintained 
that  pure  geometry  was  solely  the  work  of  the  mind,  that  the 
point  was  an  intuited  ideal  entity.   In  short,  pure  geometry  was 
a  logical  or  ideal  construct  of  the  human  mind. 

Now,  of  course  there  are  questions  that  arrive  almost 
immediately,  if  you  stop  to  think.   If  geometry  is  purely  an 
invention  of  the  mind,  how  is  it  that  its  propositions  hold  good 
for  the  physical  world  in  demonstrations  in  mechanics?   One  might 
say  Mach  had  answered  that  question.   If  geometry  is  a  science, 
abstracted  from  the  physical  world,  why,  of  course  it  should  be 
applicable  to  physical  problems. 

I  wrote  a  learned  paper  in  which  I  dealt  not  only  with  Mach 
and  Poincare,  but  with  a  number  of  other  writers  on  the 
foundations  of  geometry.   I  was  really  very  proud  of  it;  it  was 
all  amply  footnoted,  and  I  delivered  it  to  Woodbridge.   He  called 
me  in,  handed  me  back  my  paper.   There  wasn't  a  mark  on  the 
paper,  and  he  made  only  one  comment:   "Suppose  you  go  to  Euclid." 
In  terms  of  my  intellectual  development,  I  don't  think  I  ever 
received  guidance  more  important,  more  provocative,  more 
rewarding  than,  "Suppose  you  go  to  Euclid."  Here  I  had  worked 
for  some  time  on  the  foundations  of  geometry  and  I  hadn't  opened 
a  geometry  book.   I  went  to  the  authorities;  I  hadn't  gone  to 
geometry. 

Woodbridge  said,  "Since  you  don't  read  Greek,  and  since  the 
elements  were  written  in  Greek,  you  might  be  misled  by 
translation.   Read  Euclid's  Elements  in  French,  as  well  as  in 
English."   So  I  obtained  a  French  translation  to  check  against 
Heath's  classic  translation  into  English  of  Euclid's  Elements .   I 
started  out  with  Euclid's  Elements.  Book  I.   I  looked  at  the 
statement  of  the  axioms,  I  looked  at  the  postulates,  I  looked  at 
the  definitions.   I  looked  at  Proposition  One,  which  called  for 
the  construction  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

I  began  to  ask  myself  questions:   What  is  the  role  of  the 
postulates?  How  are  they  different  from  axioms?  What  is  the 
relation  of  constructions  to  theorems?   Since  a  point,  by 
definition,  had  no  part,  I  recognized  that  a  series  of  points 
could  not  make  up  a  line.   What  could  a  point  be  that  had  no 
part?  Weeks  went  by,  the  fall  term  went  to  an  end,  spring 
semester  started.   One  day,  I  think  it  was  in  February,  I  was  at 
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lunch,  when  I  shouted,  "I've  got  it;  I've  got  it,"  and  I  dashed 
to  my  typewriter.   I  wrote  a  six-page  paper,  which  I  delivered  to 
Professor  Woodbridge  on  the  subject,  "The  Meaning  of  Point  and 
Line  in  Euclid's  Elements.  Book  I." 

My  discovery  is  appended  to  my  doctoral  dissertation. 
Woodbridge  read  my  six  pages,  and  his  comment  was,  "Now  you're 
getting  somewhere."   Woodbridge  subsequently  published  an  essay 
entitled,  "The  Promise  of  Pragmatism,"  in  which  my  operational 
analysis  was  cited  as  the  key  to  what  he  identified  as  "the 
promise  of  pragmatism." 

My  dissertation  was  on  "Procedures  and  Metaphysics:   A  Study 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Mathematical  Physical  Science  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries."   The  work  was  published  in 
1936  by  the  University  of  California  Press.   The  promise  of 
pragmatism  lies  in  its  procedure  of  examining  a  definition, 
concept,  or  term  as  it  is  used  or  operates  in  context  and  in 
relation  to  a  problem,  thereby  to  establish  its  meaning  or 
significance.   The  term  "procedures"  appears  in  the  title  of  my 
dissertation. 

I  might  just  say  that  what  my  examination  of  the  use  of  the 
point  in  Euclid's  Elements  established  was  that  the  point  was  no 
entity  in  its  own  right.   Wherever  a  point  appears  in  this 
geometry,  either  in  construction  or  in  a  demonstration,  it  is 
always  a  relation.   A  relation  has  no  part,  because  a  relation  is 
a  cut  or  an  extremity.   The  basic  unit  in  Euclid's  geometry  is 
the  line.   It  is  a  line  that  establishes  the  relations  that  are 
points . 

In  the  appendix  to  my  dissertation,  I  go  back  to  Poincare 
and  Mach  and  point  out  that  each  of  these  men  is  establishing  the 
meaning  of  a  point  and  line  outside  geometry,  whereas  what  I  had 
done  consisted  of  establishing  the  meaning  of  a  point  and  line  in 
the  context  of  geometry  with  respect  to  the  use  within  geometry. 

Nathan:   So  you  had  literally  gone  back  to  Euclid? 
Strong:   I  literally  had  gone  back  to  Euclid. 

There's  a  wonderful  story  told  by  William  James  which 
exemplifies  operational  meaning,  or  the  operational  test  of 
truth.   James  says  that  he  returned  to  camp  one  evening  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  found  his  companions  engaged  in  a  dispute 
concerning  a  squirrel  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.   As  a  man  walked 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  squirrel  kept  moving  around  on 
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the  other  side.   One  side  of  the  dispute  said,  "But  of  course, 
when  the  man  has  walked  around  the  tree,  he's  gone  around  the 
squirrel."  The  other  side  said,  "He  hasn't  gone  around  the 
squirrel  because,  as  the  man  moves,  the  squirrel  moves." 

So  they  appealed  to  William  James,  the  great  philosopher  and 
psychologist,  "Which  of  us  is  right?"  And  James  said,  "You're 
both  right,  but  it  depends  on  the  context  or  the  problem.   If  the 
man  is  a  surveyor  or  building  a  fence,  obviously  when  he  has 
walked  around  the  tree  he's  made  the  circuit;  he's  gone  around 
the  squirrel  and  the  tree.   But  if  the  man  is  a  hunter  out  to 
shoot  the  squirrel,  he  never  has  gone  around  the  squirrel.   So  it 
depends  on  the  consequences  you  have  in  view;  it  depends  on  the 
context  in  which  you  are  talking,  as  to  what  is  signified  by 
'going  around'." 

Nathan:   What  an  elegant  story. 


Learning  German  with  a  Tutor  (1929-1931) 


Strong:   Now  we've  come  to  my  shortage  of  German.   I  didn't  see  how  I 
could  enroll  in  a  course  in  German,  what  with  the  work  on  the 
dissertation  and  carrying  a  fulltime  teaching  load  at  City 
College.   The  only  answer  was  to  arrange  for  tutorial 
instruction.   Thanks  to  Mrs.  Overstreet,  I  began  to  study  German 
in  the  evening  under  Francesca  von  Strecker,  who  was  a  teacher  of 
German  in  a  girls'  school  in  New  York  City. 

She  wanted  to  start  me  out,  quite  reasonably,  on  a  beginning 
German  text.   I  said,  "No,  what  I  need  to  acquire  is 
philosophical  vocabulary,  and  the  beginning  text  will  not  help  me 
at  all.   Why  don't  I  start  with  a  philosophical  work  in  German 
and  learn  the  necessary  grammar  and  structure,  the  conjugation  of 
verbs,  and  so  on,  by  reading  German  philosophy?"   She  said  she'd 
never  heard  of  learning  German  that  way,  but  she  was  willing  to 
help  me  try  it  out. 

So  we  selected  two  texts.   One  was  Schopenhauer,  The  World 
as  Will  and  Idea,  and  the  other  was  a  modern  text  by  Hans 
Vaihinger,  a  work  entitled  Philosophy  'As  If .  a  curious  title. 

I  started  in  1929-30,  meeting  Francesca  once  a  week.  At  the 
end  of  the  academic  year  I  realized  I  was  not  yet  advanced  enough 
to  take  the  examination,  and  I  wanted  to  continue  being 
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instructed  over  the  summer.   In  order  to  do  so  I  had  to  follow 
Francesca  to  her  summer  home  at  Lake  Paradox  in  the  Adirondacks . 

Francesca  was  a  daughter  of  a  German  noble  family.   She  had 
come  to  the  United  States  for  a  visit  only,  but  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  country  and  had  not  gone  back  to  Germany.   One  of 
the  men  who  had  worked  on  her  father's  estate  had  a  farm  near 
Lake  Champlain.   She  went  to  visit  and  yearned  for  land  of  her 
own.   She  bought  maybe  twenty  acres  and  a  farmhouse  fronting  on 
Lake  Paradox.   Then,  in  the  summer,  she  began  to  invite  her 
friends  to  come  up  and  spend  a  week  or  two  with  her  on  her  farm. 

The  friends  said  to  her,  " Francesca,  you  can't  afford  to  do 
this  on  your  teacher's  salary.   You  must  permit  us  to  pay  all 
expenses  and  you  must  make  a  profit."   She  soon  found  that  the 
farmhouse  was  not  large  enough,  because  the  word  got  around:   A 
summer  vacation  with  Francesca  was  marvelous.   So  she  built  a 
lodge  adjoining  the  farmhouse,  with  rooms  above,  a  dining  room 
below,  and  she  had  a  wonderful  German  cook.   She  operated  this 
summer  estate,  I  suppose  you  might  call  it,  for  adults,  but 
including  their  children.   This  is  the  place  where  I  first  saw 
Scrabble  played  simultaneously  in  two  languages- -German  and 
English.   The  people  who  came  to  this  summer  residence  were 
bright  people,  indeed,  mostly  in  professions. 


Nathan:   You  said  there  were  a  few  children  at  this  wonderful  place? 
Strong:   Yes.   Some  children. 

The  tutoring  in  the  summer  was  without  charge.   In  return 
for  that,  I  took  charge  of  swimming  and  boating.   I  built  a 
tennis  court  and  taught  tennis .   I  ran  a  taxi  service  from 
Ticonderoga  to  Francesca' s  place.   I  did  odd  jobs,  and  I  started 
construction  of  a  cabin. 

Nathan:   Was  your  family  with  you? 

Strong:   Gertrude  was  with  me,  yes.   This  was  the  summer  of  1930-31. 

Nathan:   Were  there  children  in  your  family  at  this  time? 

Strong:   Cricket  was  born  in  January,  1930.   Yes,  we  had  a  six-months-old 
daughter  with  us. 
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Anent  the  cabin,  I  got  the  inspiration  from  a  large  barn 
standing  on  the  farm  that  had  been  built  around  1812.   Most  of 
the  siding  and  the  roof  coverage  had  wasted  away,  but  it  had 
wonderful  hand-hewn  beams  made  out  of  beech,  and  rafters  made  out 
of  well-seasoned  pine.   That  first  year  at  Francesca's  I  tore  the 
barn  down,  moved  the  timbers  to  a  site  in  the  meadow  between  the 
lodge  and  the  swimming  area,  and  began  to  frame  a  one -room  cabin 
with  a  sleeping  porch. 

Nathan:   Did  you  have  any  help? 

Strong:   I  had  no  help.   I  had  help  the  following  spring,  when  my  brother, 
Ray,  had  come  back  to  New  York  for  further  work  in  the  Art 
Students  League.   He  helped  me  with  the  roofing,  siding,  and 
flooring.   By  the  time  the  guests  came  up  to  Francesca's  place, 
the  cabin,  which  was  just  a  sleeping  cabin,  was  habitable.   I  had 
framed  a  fireplace,  which  was  built  in  the  year  following.   We 
lived  in  the  cabin  with  its  sleeping  porch,  and  it  served  us  very 
well.   The  understanding  was  that  if  we  stayed  on  in  New  York,  we 
would  have  use  of  the  cabin  in  the  summer  whether  we  worked  for 
Francesca  or  not. 

The  tutoring  in  German  continued  with  Francesca  until  one 
happy  day  I  received  back  from  Woodbridge  a  submitted  chapter  of 
my  dissertation  in  which  I  had  translated  a  passage  from 
Geschichte  der  Atomistic  von  Mittelaltes  bis  Newton,  by 
K.  Lasswitz.   Woodbridge  said,  "Is  that  your  translation?"   I 
said  yes.   He  said,  "I've  looked  it  up;  you've  passed  your  German 
examination."   I  said,  "Professor  Woodbridge,  I  used  the 
dictionary."   He  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Of  course." 

Nineteen  thirty-one,  thirty-two  was  my  last  year  at 
Columbia.   Woodbridge  had  gone  to  Berlin  as  a  visiting  professor, 
and  Ernest  Nagel  took  over  supervision  of  my  dissertation.   I  did 
miss  Woodbridge,  but  in  a  way  it  was  a  blessing  that  he  departed, 
because  with  Woodbridge  there  was  always  something  further  he 
wanted  investigated.   Nagel  said  that  I  had  done  more  than  enough 
research  for  one  dissertation  and  to  finish  writing  it  up. 


The  Ph.D.  (1932)  Pending  Publication  (1936-1937) 


Strong:   In  my  oral  examination  there  was  only  one  voice  expressing 

dissatisfaction.   Richard  McKeon,  under  whom  I  had  done  a  year's 
study  in  medieval  philosophy,  said  that  my  chapter  on  Platonism 
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in  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  as  thoroughly  researched  as  the  rest 
of  the  dissertation.   Moreover,  it  was  not  an  essential  part.   He 
recommended  that  this  chapter  be  eliminated.   His  recommendation 
was  followed  and  did  not  appear  in  the  published  work. 

I  had  satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  the  granting  of  the 
degree  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  except  one.   Columbia  required  that 
the  dissertation  be  published  in  bound  copies  with  a  deposit  of 
one  hundred  copies  in  the  university  library.   I  had  the 
dissertation  priced  by  the  University  Press  at  Columbia,  and  the 
charge  for  publication  was  $1,200.   I  did  not  have  $1,200.   I  did 
not  want  to  be  in  debt  by  borrowing  money,  so  I  came  to  Berkeley 
in  1932  without  the  Ph.D.   Since  my  appointment  had  been  as 
assistant  professor,  with  the  understanding  that  I  would  have  the 
Ph.D.,  my  title  was  changed  from  assistant  professor  to  lecturer. 
There  was  no  change,  however,  in  stipend.   So  I  continued  at 
Berkeley  as  a  lecturer  from  1932  until  1936.   With  the 
publication  of  the  dissertation  in  1936,  my  title  was  changed  to 
assistant  professor. 


Teachine  at  Briarcliff  Junior  College  (1931-1932) 


Nathan:   Before  we  get  you  permanently  to  Berkeley,  did  you  want  to  say 
anything  about  Briarcliff  College  and  the  Art  Students  Guild? 

Strong:   Yes,  I  think  I  should,  because  my  last  year  at  Columbia  I  was 

incredibly  busy.   I  was  writing  the  dissertation.   Our  daughter 
was  now  two  years  old  in  January.   Our  son,  Richard,  was  born  in 
November;  so  we  had  two  children  to  care  for.   My  daughter 
enjoyed  playing  around  my  feet  while  I  was  at  the  typewriter,  and 
she  would  spot  books  with  little  marking  slips  in  them.   She'd 
pull  the  slips  out  and  I  would  thump  her  on  the  knuckles.   She 
did  not  like  this,  which  was,  of  course,  the  idea.   "Don't  sump, 
Daddy,  don't  sump!"   I  discovered  quickly  that  I  needed  the 
insurance  of  a  separate  listing  so  that  when  a  slip  was  pulled 
out  I  could  find  the  particular  passage  without  having  to  go 
through  an  entire  volume  again. 

Besides  my  teaching  assignment  at  City  College,  I  taught  for 
one  term—this  was  a  spring  term—at  Briarcliff  Junior  College  in 
Yonkers,  a  course  in  social  psychology  with  a  stipend  of  $750. 

This  job  came  to  me  through  Professor  Overs treet.   With 
publication  of  his  books,  Influencing  Behavior  and  About 
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Ourselves,  he  was  popularly  viewed  as  an  authority  in  the  field 
of  social  psychology  with  regard  to  human  relations.   The 
headmistress  at  Briarcliff  Junior  College  had  written  to 
Professor  Overstreet,  asking  him  if  he  could  recommend  someone  to 
conduct  a  course  in  psychology,  in  the  field  of  his  two  books. 

He  talked  to  me,  found  out  that  I  had  taken  a  considerable 
amount  of  psychology,  said,  "I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  teach  this  course,"  and  recommended  me  to  the  head  of 
the  school.   I  was  interviewed  by  her,  and  managed  to  arrange  my 
teaching  schedule  at  City  College  so  that  I  had  one  day  free  a 
week.   It  fell  on  a  Friday,  so  on  Fridays  I  would  take  the  train 
to  Yonkers ,  be  met  by  the  school  chauffeur,  meet  my  class  for  two 
hours  in  the  morning- -divided  into  one  hour  of  lecture  and  one 
hour  of  discussion—and  have  lunch  with  the  faculty.   After  lunch 
I  spent  the  afternoon  in  individual  conferences  with  my  students. 

Nathan:   Were  these  all  girls? 

Strong:   They  were  all  girls.   I  knew  that  I  had  to  keep  the  girls  busy 
during  the  week,  so  I  devised  individual  projects.   In  meetings 
with  each  student  we  would  discuss  her  particular  project, 
reading  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  questions  arising  from  or 
about  the  progress  of  her  research. 

The  move  that  got  the  course  off  to  a  successful  start  was 
my  administering  of  the  Bergreuter  personality  assessment 
questionnaire  (I'm  not  sure  how  it  was  titled).   I  obtained  this 
from  a  psychological  supply  house  in  New  York  City.   The  test  was 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  questions  concerning  positive  and 
negative  attitudes.   Various  personality  traits  were  tested  to 
ascertain  whether  an  individual  was  dominant  or  recessive,  leader 
or  follower,  introverted  or  extroverted,  assured  or  anxious,  and 
so  on.   I  was  provided  with  a  score  sheet.   The  instructions 
advised  that,  in  administering  the  test,  do  not  have  the  students 
interpret  the  results.   This  was  to  be  done  by  the  teacher 
meeting  with  the  student.   I  followed  instructions. 

I  remember  two  students  in  particular.   One  student  I  had 
already  spotted  as  neurotic,  a  rebel.   The  results  of  her  test  so 
alarmed  me  that  I  went  to  the  headmistress  and  said,  "This  girl 
needs  psychiatric  assistance.   I'm  worried  about  her.   I  think 
she  may  possibly  be  suicidal.   What's  hopeful  is  that  the  girl 
perceived  that  she  is  in  difficulty,  that  she  needs  help.   I 
think  that  perhaps  she  should  go  home." 
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The  other  girl  was  president  of  her  class,  captain  of  the 
hockey  team,  and  she  was  so  beautifully  adjusted  that  it  almost 
worried  me  because  she  had  not  a  single  worry. 

The  teachers  in  the  school  also  wanted  to  take  the  test,  but 
they  didn't  want  me  to  discuss  the  findings  with  them.   One 
French  teacher  so  interpreted  her  scores  that  she  had  a  nervous 
breakdown,  almost.   Another  result  was  that  the  headmistress  came 
to  me  and  wanted  me  to  advise  her  on  faculty  problems ,  which  I 
refused  to  do .   I  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  spy  by  my 
colleagues  had  I  complied  with  her  request. 

Nathan:   What  happened  with  the  troubled  girl? 
Strong:   She  went  home  for  psychiatric  care. 


The  Art  Students  Guild  (1931-1932) 


Strong:   Now,  with  regard  to  the  other  appointment  that,  in  a  way,  could 
be  called  a  teaching  assignment:   the  Art  Students  Guild  was  in 
New  Jersey,  I  think  in  Leonia.   I  don't  remember  how  I  arrived  as 
a  very  modestly  paid  staff  member  employed  one  evening  a  week.   I 
assisted  in  the  guild  as  a  consultant. 

The  school  enrolled  youngsters  and  adults.   It  aimed  to 
unleash  potentiality,  to  uncover  the  creative  resources  and 
powers  of  the  individual.   The  approach  of  teacher  to  students 
was  "hands  off."  What  went  on  was  a  free-wheeling  participation 
in  art  activities.   I  watched  what  was  going  on.   The  teachers 
even  had  me  self -expressing  myself  with  some  charcoal. 

I  talked  with  the  students  and  to  the  teachers  and  did  some 
lecturing.   I  made  a  discovery  which  was  a  little  hard  to  convey 
to  the  staff.   What  the  students  most  wanted  and  needed  was  what 
they  weren't  getting.   They  wanted  to  acquire  solid  skills  in  the 
practice  of  art  as  a  craft,  and  they  were  not  being  held  to 
requirements  of  drawing,  brushwork,  and  the  like.   I  tried 
tactfully  to  tell  this  to  the  instructors.   I  don't  know  whether 
or  not  my  advice  that  more  discipline  be  provided  was  heeded  by 
the  teachers.   They  were  devoted  to  conducting  an  educational 
experiment,  and  fully  convinced  that  there  was  great  therapeutic 
value  in  freedom  of  self-expression. 
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Another  source  of  income  during  this  last  year  in  New  York 
was  public  lectures.   I  got  two  through  Overstreet.   In  one,  I 
talked  to  employees  of  Consolidated  Edison  at  the  annual  banquet; 
in  another  I  addressed  a  women's  club  in  New  York  City.   I  don't 
remember  what  I  said.   I  also  gave  a  philosophical  lecture  at 
Cooper  Union.   Again,  I  don't  remember  the  topic,  but  I  remember 
the  beginning  of  the  talk.   It  was  in  the  basement  room,  in  the 
evening.   The  room  was  ill-lighted,  noisy,  with  a  low  ceiling. 
Acoustics  were  terrible.   I  was  introduced.   I  started  to  speak, 
and  a  voice  in  the  back  of  the  room  shouted,  "Louder!   Louder!" 
I  cupped  my  hand  to  my  ear  and  shouted  back,  "What  did  you  say?" 
I  had  quiet  thereafter  and,  without  a  microphone,  I  was  able  to 
be  heard. 

I  have  spoken  about  our  apartment  at  172nd  Street  and  Haven 
Avenue  as  a  delightful  apartment,  and  it  was,  overlooking  the 
Hudson  River.   It  had  two  large  bedrooms,  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  bath.   How  did  we  afford  such  an  apartment  on  my 
salary  at  City  College? 

We  afforded  it  in  the  following  way.   I  had  a  letter  from 
Norton  Brown  saying  that  he  had  been  admitted  to  Presbyterian 
Hospital  as  an  intern  and  was  coming  to  New  York  with  his  wife, 
Caroline  Peirse  (who  was  the  daughter  of  the  botany  professor  at 
Stanford),  and  their  daughter,  Betsy.   He  wanted  to  live  adjacent 
to  the  hospital.   Could  we  find  an  apartment  that  would  house 
Gertrude  and  myself  and  Norton,  Carolyn,  and  their  daughter, 
that,  shared,  would  be  affordable? 

We  found  the  affordable  apartment  and  we  set  up  joint 
housekeeping  for  one  year.   Gertrude's  sister,  Jeanette,  came  to 
New  York  the  next  year  to  live  with  us.   She  had  a  very  good 
secretarial  job.   With  the  birth  of  our  son,  Richard,  we  had  the 
apartment  to  ourselves  until  we  left  in  1932  to  come  to  Berkeley. 
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IV  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY:   JOINING  THE  FACULTY 
(1932-1941) 


Strong:   I  received  a  letter  from  the  Philosophy  Department  at  Berkeley, 

telling  me  that  they  had  a  vacancy  for  the  academic  year  1932 -and 
would  welcome  my  application  for  appointment. 

Nathan:   Had  one  of  your  professors  stimulated  this? 

Strong:   Professor  H.C.  Brown  was  a  visiting  professor  at  Berkeley  and,  of 
course,  attended  the  department  meetings.   When  a  vacancy  needed 
to  be  filled,  he  said,  "A  former  student  of  mine  is  at  Columbia 
and  I  think  he  would  be  interested."   I  wrote  back  and  said, 
"Yes,  I  would  be  very  much  interested."   So  I  was  requested  to 
obtain  letters  of  recommendation,  which  I  did  from  Overstreet  and 
teachers  at  Columbia.   I  also  supplied  a  completed  chapter  or  two 
from  my  dissertation.   I  sent  them  out  and  received  the 
appointment. 

I  learned  later  not  only  that  Elsie  Overstreet  and  Mary 
Adams  [Mrs.  George  P.  Adams]  were  very  good  friends,  but  also 
that  Elsie  wrote  to  Mary  about  Gertrude  and  me.   So  we  had  a 
recommendation,  in  a  sense,  as  a  family,  which  could  well  have 
been  helpful. 


Professor  Overstreet' s  Library 


Strong:   After  I  had  received  word  of  appointment  at  Berkeley, 

Professor  Overstreet  called  me  into  his  office  and  he  said  to  me 
and  I  thought  rather  sadly- -pointing  to  a  bookcase  filled  with 
his  books,  "These  are  books  I  particularly  prize  and  have  most 
studied,  which  I'll  not  turn  to  again.   Take  with  you  whatever 
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you'd  like  to  have."   I  looked  at  the  books,  and  what  I  most 
wanted  I  took,  although  not  a  great  many.   I  selected  Jowett's 
Plato  with  Overstreet's  notes  in  the  margins,  the  works  of  George 
Berkeley,  some  Kant,  some  Locke,  and  one  or  two  more  volumes  of 
prized  possession. 


Getting  Settled  in  Berkeley 


Strong:   We  spent  the  summer  on  the  farm  before  coming  to  Berkeley,  and 
arrived  in  Berkeley  early  in  order  to  find  housing.   We  parked 
the  two  children  with  the  Burr  sisters  in  San  Francisco.   We  were 
fortunate  in  finding  the  Furlong  house  at  the  corner  of  Regal 
Road  and  Spruce,  partly  furnished.   The  study  was  completely 
furnished.   It  had  a  wonderful  big  oak  desk,  an  oak  chair,  oak 
bookcase,  storage  cabinets.   They're  all  in  my  study  now. 

Ida  Sproul  came  to  welcome  us.   We  had  no  furniture  in  the 
living  room,  so  we  sat  in  the  window  seat,  and  she  was  most  kind 
in  wishing  us  well.   Our  household  goods  were  to  be  shipped  from 
New  York  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  before  we  arrived  at 
Berkeley.   The  arrival  date  was  taken  at  the  shipping  point  to  be 
the  shipping  date,  so  we  arrived  in  Berkeley  without  any 
household  goods  whatsoever,  and  without  my  library  and  my  notes. 
In  a  way,  this  was  a  boon,  because  the  Philosophy  Department 
rallied  and  we  were  inundated  with  sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels, 
dishes,  pots  and  pans.   That  made  for  a  very  rapid  acquaintance 
with  the  members  of  the  department. 

The  Adams  family  held  a  series  of  afternoon  teas  at  which  we 
were  introduced  not  only  to  our  colleagues  in  philosophy,  but  to 
other  members  of  the  faculty  pretty  much  in  our  age  bracket. 
Thus  we  were  early  acquainted  with  the  Erodes,  with  the 
Jenkinses,  with  the  Tolmans ,  with  the  Strattons.   Thanks  to  Bob 
Brode  I  became  a  songster  in  the  Monk's  Chorus  at  Christmas  time, 
an  association  that  yielded  good  friends. 

Nathan:   This  was  in  the  Faculty  Club? 

Strong:   The  Monk's  Chorus  of  the  Faculty  Club.   Through  the  Tolmans  and 

the  Peppers  we  joined  the  Drama  Section.   I  shared  an  office  with 
Stephen  Pepper,  played  tennis  with  him.   At  that  time  we  had  a 
tennis  court  adjacent  to  the  Faculty  Club.   Every  Friday  the 
Philosophy  Department  met  for  lunch  at  the  Faculty  Club.   Very 
quickly  I  became  a  participant  in  departmental  affairs,  hearing 
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Nathan: 
Strong: 


from  my  colleagues  about  the  role  of  the  faculty  at  Berkeley, 
going  back  to  the  famous  1920-21  revolt  of  the  faculty  against 
President  Barrows.   Of  course,  I  began  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  Academic  Senate.   I  can't  remember,  but  I  think  that  as  a 
lecturer  I  may  have  had  a  vote.   I  became  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
Club  because  I  dined  there,  but  also  because  this  was  called  the 
center  of  the  life  of  the  faculty  on  the  campus. 

Who  was  the  chair  of  the  department  when  you  first  came? 
At  that  time  it  was  George  Adams . 


Teaching  Courses  and  Curricula## 


Nathan 
Strong: 


Nathan 


Strong 


You  were  beginning  to  speak  of  the  courses  that  you  taught. 

Yes,  I  had  three  courses.   Introduction  to  philosophy:   this  was 
a  course  which  several  members  of  the  faculty  offered.   In  fact, 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  department  to  have  a  lower  division 
course  be  offered  by  every  member  of  the  faculty,  as  far  as 
needed  to  care  for  enrollment.   History  of  philosophy  was  taught 
by  some  members  of  the  faculty,  logic  by  others.   Introduction  to 
philosophy  was,  by  far,  the  largest  course  in  terms  of 
enrollment.   There  would  be  three  or  four  of  us  teaching  this 
course,  with  enrollment  size  running  from  125  to  300  and  even 
more  students. 

Now,  this  was  not  intended  for  those  who  were  going  to  major  in 
philosophy? 

If  you  were  going  on  in  philosophy,  there  were  two  required 
courses:   history  of  philosophy  and  logic.   Introduction  to 
philosophy  was  like  a  general  humanities  course,  and  we  taught  it 
as  such . 

And,  of  course,  one  had  a  teaching  assistant,  two 
assistants,  and  even  three  assistants,  depending  on  class  size. 
As  had  been  the  case  at  City  College  with  Overstreet's  course,  I 
met  with  the  teaching  assistants.   They  attended  the  lectures.   I 
prepared  the  examinations  with  the  advice  of  the  teaching 
assistants.   So  the  course  was  similar  to  the  course  that  I  had 
been  engaged  in  teaching  as  an  assistant  at  City  College,  with 
one  very  important  difference.   We  taught  the  introduction  to 
philosophy  from  primary  writings;  we  used  no  secondary  texts. 
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The  course  at  Berkeley  was  a  far  superior  course  to  the  one  that 
Overstreet  had  taught  at  City  College. 

The  course  in  contemporary  tendencies  in  philosophy  and  the 
course  in  medieval  philosophy  immediately  posed  problems  of  how 
to  teach  each  course  with  respect  to  selection  and  organization. 
I  gave  much  thought  to  what  I  might  be  able  to  accomplish  in  each 
course  of  instruction,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  writing  I 
thought  the  students  should  do. 

At  the  time  I  began  to  teach  the  course  in  contemporary 
tendencies,  theory  of  knowledge  was  the  major  area  of  philosophic 
disputation  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.   In  the  United 
States  there  were  three  schools  of  thought:   there  were  the 
pragmatists,  the  realists,  and  the  idealists.   Each  of  these 
schools  subdivided. 

The  realists  subdivided  into  critical  realists  and  direct 
realists.   Woodbridge,  by  the  way,  was  a  direct  realist.   A 
direct  realist  is  one  who  says  that  what  we  know  of  the  world  is 
directly  imparted  or  gained  in  the  sciences  by  the  objects  and 
processes  with  which  one  works  and  the  structures  one  discovers. 
The  critical  realist  says  no,  there  is  a  process  of  dealing  with 
sense  data  that  must  be  attended  to  and  subjected  to  analysis,  an 
intermediary  domain. 

The  idealists  subdivided  roughly  into  followers  of  Hegel 
(the  objective  idealists)  and  the  followers  of  Bishop  Berkeley 
(the  personalistic  idealists  or  subjective  idealists).   The 
pragmatists  were  divided  between  a  psychological  wing,  which  went 
back  to  William  James's  psychology,  and  the  instrumentalists. 
Instrumentalism  went  back  to  Charles  Peirce's  famous  essay  on  how 
to  make  our  ideas  clear. 

The  new  and  challenging  entrants  into  the  field  of  theory  of 
knowledge  were  the  logical  positivists,  the  philosophers  of  the 
Viennese  circle:   Professors  Wittgenstein,  Carnap,  and  Schlick. 
In  the  academic  year  1931-32,  Schlick  had  been  a  visiting 
professor  at  Berkeley.   Graduate  students  in  the  department  had 
thus  already  been  exposed  to  logical  positivism,  and  some  of  them 
had  become  converted  to  logical  positivism  in  opposition  to  more 
traditional  approaches  to  the  theory  of  knowledge. 

Logical  positivism  had  a  simple  form.   While  akin  to 
pragmatism,  to  instrumental ism,  it  differed  from  it  in  two  main 
respects.   In  the  first  place,  it  emphasized  language- -language 
usage- -instead  of  focusing  on  perception  and  minding.   In  the 
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second  place,  it  launched  a  basic  attack  upon  metaphysics, 
charging  that  metaphysics  was  the  disease  of  language.   Here's 
really  the  major  thrust:   it  laid  down  a  verif iability  principle 
of  meaning  and  truth.   Any  statement  that  was  not  actually  or  in 
principle  verif iable- -and  by  verifiable  they  meant  empirically 
verifiable- -was  declared  to  be  not  a  genuine  proposition  or 
knowledge -statement,  and  with  respect  to  a  truth  test,  to  be 
meaningless.   Therefore,  it  held  that  metaphysical  propositions, 
to  make  sense,  must  be  convertible  into  scientific  propositions- 
cancelling  a  difference  between  metaphysics  and  physical 
statements- -or  else  metaphysics  simply  consisted  of  blah,  blah, 
blah. 

This  attack  upon  metaphysics  was  particularly  attractive  to 
students.   One  of  them,  David  Rynin,  charged  Professor  Jacob 
Loewenberg  and  Professor  Adams  in  class  with  uttering  meaningless 
statements.   I  gathered  that  Adams  was  somewhat  amused  by  this, 
but  that  Loewenberg  was  not. 

Offering  a  course  in  contemporary  tendencies,  I  had  to  come 
to  grips  with  logical  positivism. 

Nathan:   Did  this  attract  you? 

Strong:   In  the  first  place,  logical  positivism  was  not  all  that  different 
from  instrumental ism,  and  I  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  engaged 
with  pragmatism  at  Columbia.   Columbia  had  two  major  areas  of 
philosophical  concern.   One  was  the  naturalism  of  Woodbridge  and 
Dewey,  and  the  other  was  Dewey's  pragmatism. 

By  the  way,  not  only  was  metaphysics  under  attack  by  the 
logical  positivists,  but  philosophy  itself  was  under  attack. 
Philosophers  made  universal  statements,  they  professed  themselves 
to  be  truth- seekers  and  truth- f inders .   No  doubt  scientists  were 
truth- seekers  and  truth- f inders ,  but  how  far  could  philosophy  be 
said  to  be  contributing  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge? 

One  consequence  of  logical  positivism,  although  there  were 
other  sources  of  a  shift  that  was  taking  place,  was  a  shift  away 
from  theory  of  knowledge  itself  to  special  fields  of 
philosophical  inquiry.   So  that,  in  the  '30s  and  thereafter, 
departments  of  philosophy  at  Berkeley  and  elsewhere  began  to  have 
courses  in  philosophy  of  law,  philosophy  of  science- -there  were 
no  such  courses  when  I  first  came  to  Berkeley- -philosophy  of 
history,  philosophy  of  art. 
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There  was  the  special  course  that  Professor  Adams  offered  in 
mental  philosophy.   Political  philosophy  was  a  well-established 
field  of  study,  but  not  philosophy  of  law,  introduced  by  Joseph 
Tussman,  a  Berkeley  Ph.D.   In  the  course  of  time,  1  was  the  first 
person  to  offer  a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Subsequently,  I  originated  a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  art. 
Paul  K.  Feyerabend  joined  the  department  to  offer  a  course  in  the 
philosophy  of  science. 

One  further  development  took  place  between  Columbia  and 
Berkeley.   I  haven't  the  exact  dates  on  this,  but  both 
departments  became  concerned  about  having  our  graduate  students 
prepare  themselves  for  careers  in  teaching  by  advancing  to  a 
Master's  degree  or  the  equivalent  in  a  field  related  to  their 
major  area  of  interest  in  teaching  philosophy.   If  one  were  going 
to  be  concerned  with  ethics  or  moral  philosophy,  then  a  Master's 
in  political  philosophy  would  be  an  appropriate  study. 
Psychology  could  be,  or  anthropology.   Or,  if  one  were  going  to 
be  in  the  field  of  history  of  philosophy,  an  M.A.  in  history 
would  be  appropriate. 

So  the  two  departments  set  up  a  new  requirement,  namely  that 
graduate  students,  before  being  advanced  to  candidacy  for  the 
Ph.D.  in  philosophy,  complete  an  M.A.  degree  or  its  equivalent  in 
a  field  most  nearly  related  to  the  area  in  which  they  would 
pursue  the  study  for  the  doctoral  degree  in  philosophy. 

There  was  one  somewhat  unexpected  result.   Benbow  Ritchie 
did  an  M.A.  in  psychology,  but  then  went  on  to  the  Ph.D.  in 
psychology  and  a  departmental  teaching  position.   Similarly, 
another  student  who  selected  anthropology  ended  up  with  a  Ph.D. 
in  anthropology  and  a  teaching  appointment. 

At  Columbia  the  M.A.  requirement  was  not  adhered  to 
strictly.   They  took  the  equivalent  pretty  generously  in  terms  of 
outside  reading  and  an  assembly  of  courses.   I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  value  of  this  M.A.  requirement,  but  it  was  too  demanding  in 
time  and  burden  of  additional  work.   It  really  required  the 
graduate  students  to  spend  one  extra  year,  and  it  was  too  much  of 
a  burden  to  ask  the  students  to  bear. 

Nathan:   So,  in  time,  was  it  dropped? 

Strong:   It  was  dropped.   I  don't  think  we  continued  it  more  than  about 

five  years.   But  this  all  fell  in  the  period  before  World  War  II 
came  along.   It  was  a  30 's  experiment. 
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In  teaching  my  course  in  contemporary  tendencies,  it  so 
happened  by  accident  of  scheduling  that  I  taught  contemporary 
tendencies  one  hour,  and  the  following  hour  I  taught  medieval 
philosophy.   So  I  went  from  the  twentieth  century  to  the  Middle 
Ages  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  and  this  was  an  intellectual 
shock. 

How  was  I  supposed  to  teach  medieval  philosophy,  a  one- 
semester  course,  and  really  convey  the  spirit  of  medieval 
philosophizing?  What  was  at  the  heart  of  that  period  of  human 
thought?   I  perceived  my  task  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Meade  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  "taking  the  role  of  the 
other."  How  could  I  put  myself  in  the  shoes  of  Anselm,  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  of  William  of  Occam?  How  could  I  enter  into  another 
man's  thought,  when  that  man  lived  in  a  different  culture,  was 
concerned  with  issues  and  problems  that  were  no  longer  the 
burning  issues  and  problems  of  our  contemporary  society  or 
civilization?  How  was  I  to  rethink  what  the  other  thinkers  had 
thought  in  their  time  and  place?  How  was  I  to  share  their  ideas 
and  values  as  though  they  were  my  own? 

I  discovered  later  in  reading  Collingwood' s  book,  The  Idea 
of  History,  that  Collingwood  had  specified  the  task  of  the 
historian  doing  intellectual  history  as  the  task  of  rethinking 
the  thoughts  of  other  thinkers.   To  do  so,  said  Collingwood,  one 
must  put  questions  to  the  text;  one  must  ask  oneself  what  were 
the  presuppositions  that  gave  rise  to  the  problems  that  the  men, 
the  thinkers,  were  wrestling  with?  What  originated  just  these 
issues  as  the  urgent  issues  of  that  time  and  place?  What  did 
these  predecessors  think  was  at  stake  in  the  arguments  they 
advanced? 

Having  put  to  myself  these  questions,  my  course  in  medieval 
philosophy  was  devised  to  respond  to  them.   I  had,  for  one  year, 
as  I  earlier  indicated,  been  a  student  of  McKeon.   McKeon's 
method  of  teaching  the  course  in  medieval  philosophy  was  to 
explicate  text.   He  would  come  into  the  class  with  a  text,  read  a 
passage,  then  explicate  the  passage.   I  had  thus  become  familiar 
with  a  way  of  teaching,  explication  of  text,  by  a  master  of  the 
text.   The  only  thing  was  that  McKeon  did  it  all,  while  we 
applied  ourselves  to  following  him.   There  was  rarely  any 
discussion. 

I  realized  that  the  course  would  mainly  reduce  to  a  lecture 
unless  the  students,  with  the  text  before  them,  were  challenged 
to  explicate  the  text,  too.   So  every  time  I  taught  medieval 
philosophy,  the  students  brought  the  text  to  class,  for  example 
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the  text  of  Anselm's  Monologium.  concerned  with  the  question, "How 
is  God  known  to  man?"  And  together  we  would  seek  to  understand 
Anselm,  sentence  by  sentence. 

Nathan:   Were  they  able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  time? 

Strong:   I  think  we  succeeded.  I  know  I  succeeded,  because  you  know  you 

have  succeeded  if,  having  read  a  text  by  a  philosopher,  you  take 
up  another  by  him  and  now  you  know  what's  coming,  now  you  know 
what  to  expect,  now  you  know  what  kind  of  a  question  is  going  to 
arise  and  how  it's  going  to  be  tackled.   Now  you're  thinking  with 
the  man. 

I  had  already  discovered  this  in  my  dissertation.   When  I 
had  worked  long  enough  with  Galileo  in  his  two  new  sciences,  or 
later  on  with  Newton's  optics,  before  I  would  get  to  a  certain 
place  I  knew  what  was  going  to  come  up  because  I  had  been 
thinking  with  the  man. 

I  required  my  students  to  write  papers  based  upon  first-hand 
reading  and  with  appropriate  secondary  consultation.   The  papers 
informed  me  of  how  well  the  students  were  learning  to  think  with 
the  thinkers  they  were  studying.   In  my  course  in  contemporary 
tendencies,  I  had  the  students  pursue  study  of  Dewey  and  Bergson 
through  a  major  work,  and  also  made  liberal  use  of  periodical 
literature. 

I  required  a  lot  of  writing,  which  meant  that  I  had  to  do  a 
lot  of  reading.   Demanding  a  substantial  amount  of  work  from  a 
student  for  the  production  of  a  satisfactory  term  paper,  I 
thought  it  only  fair,  indeed  requisite,  to  take  pains  in  writing 
a  criticism  of  it.   Each  student  received  a  typewritten 
commentary  praising  the  student  where  I  thought  the  student 
deserved  to  be  praised,  pointing  out  what  had  been  overlooked, 
what  could  be  done,  what  could  be  improved. 

Going  back  to  the  course  in  medieval  philosophy,  I  realized 
that,  by  the  method  I  used  in  teaching  the  course,  an  attempt  at 
general  coverage  would  be  very  thin  with  regard  to  understanding 
development  of  thought.   Without  continuities,  however, 
historical  progression  would  be  lacking.   What  had  to  be  supplied 
was  to  have  the  reading  of  individual  texts  be  tied  to  some  main 
development  of  thought,  a  major  problem,  a  major  issue,  a  major 
theme . 

Reaching  this  conclusion,  I  taught  the  course  each  time 
around  a  selected  major  theme.   The  theme  might  be  that  of 
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redemption,  answering  the  question,  "What  is  required  of  a  man  in 
this  world  that  he  so  order  his  life  as  to  be  worthy  of 
salvation?  How  must  he  seek  knowledge  of  himself,  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  knowledge  of  God?"  Given  selection  of  this  theme, 
I  would  have  the  students  read  appropriate  texts,  including 
Dante's  The  Divine  Comedy.   If  the  theme  was  that  of  the  great 
plan  of  the  great  chain  of  being  and  the  hierarchal  order,  then 
this  dictated  another  choice  of  reading.   If  the  theme  was  the 
ascetic  and  aesthetic  view  of  the  human  condition,  two 
perspectives  entered.   For  the  ascetic  view  of  the  world  as  a 
place  of  sin  and  temptation,  the  students  read  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
For  the  aesthetic,  they  read  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Bonaventura. 
If  the  theme  was  the  theme  of  universals,  the  quarrel  between  the 
realists,  nominalists,  and  the  conceptualists ,  then  this  called 
for  another  body  of  reading.   So  the  course  was  never  twice  the 
same . 

How  did  I  select  the  theme  for  a  semester?  The  course  very 
early  began  to  attract,  besides  philosophy  students,  students 
from  literature,  history,  and  art.   At  times,  philosophy  students 
were  in  the  minority.   I  opened  each  time  around  by  asking  the 
students  about  their  preparation  for  the  course.   Initially  I  was 
going  to  require  every  student  in  the  course  to  have  had  ancient 
philosophy,  because  of  the  roles  played  by  Aristotle  and  Plato  in 
the  thinking  of  St.  Augustine  and  his  successors.   I  made 
exceptions  whenever  consultation  with  a  student  indicated  an 
interest  and  preparation  of  a  promising  kind.   Always  I  had  my 
students  read  Anselm's  Monologium.   Throughout,  I  had  my  students 
read  McKeon's  Selections  in  Medieval  Philosophy.   The  two  volumes 
provided  an  ample  range  of  selections  and  a  glossary. 

Summing  up,  what  the  students  read  from  one  year  to  the  next 
depended  upon  the  makeup  of  the  class,  what  seemed  to  be  the 
major  interests  of  the  students,  or  their  preparation.   If  I  had 
a  lot  of  philosophy  students  in  the  course,  this  favored 
selection  of  the  problem  of  universals  as  the  main  topic. 

The  course  in  medieval  philosophy  never  got  very  large, 
fortunately.   The  course  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  which  I 
subsequently  offered,  became  very  large  indeed.   The  course  in 
contemporary  tendencies  I  think  had  an  average  enrollment  of 
around  thirty- five  students.   The  requirement  for  admission  to 
contemporary  tendencies  was  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  this 
limited  enrollment.   I  should  also  mention  that  I  had  for  a  while 
responsibility  for  the  course  entitled  continental  rationalism, 
dealing  with  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz. 


Nathan: 


Strong 
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Let's  turn  now  to  Berkeley  in  the  '30s,  to  what  kind  of  an 
institution  it  was,  to  the  project  of  entertaining  entering 
students,  to  my  connection  with  Stiles  Hall,  and  to  matters  of 
that  kind.   This  section  needs  to  include  my  relations  with 
Professor  Ernest  0.  Lawrence,  membership  in  the  Arts  Club, 
participation  in  the  Philosophical  Union,  membership  and  offices 
in  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Association,  and  membership  in  the  History  of  Science  Dinner 
Club.   These  are  the  matters  I  would  like  to  have  us  cover  next, 
up  to  service  in  the  Radiation  Lab  during  the  war. 


Sounds  wonderful;  thank  you  very  much, 
on  the  button. 


Your  timing  is  absolutely 


And,  of  course,  here's  where  I'll  need  to  go  down  to  The  Bancroft 
Library  to  find  out  exactly  when  I  became  an  associate  professor 
and  professor,  and  to  look  through  the  yearly  catalogues  of 
courses  for  needed  information. 


Nathan:   That's  perfect. 


Campus  Problems:   Orientation  and  Instruction 
[Interview  4:   2  June  1988 ]## 


Strong:  Coming  to  Berkeley,  I  came  to  a  campus  that  was  then  three  times 
the  size  of  Stanford  or  of  Columbia  University.  Berkeley,  of 
course,  was  quite  aware  that  it  was  a  large  campus  and  that  this 
presented  problems  with  regard  to  student/faculty  relationships. 
There  were  two  problems  that  existed  then  and  are  still  with  us, 
with  the  campus  three  times  larger  than  it  was  in  1932. 

The  first  had  to  do  with  lower  division  instruction.   With 
large  lecture  classes  in  philosophy,  political  science, 
economics,  and  other  courses  of  instruction,  the  students  could 
spend  their  first  two  years  on  campus  and  know  the  professor  only 
as  a  distant  importer  of  knowledge  communicating  one-way. 
Students  got  better  acquainted  with  teaching  assistants  than  they 
did  with  the  professors  under  whom  the  assistants  were  serving. 
This  remoteness  of  professor  from  student  was  one  of  the 
problems.   The  largest  file  I  found  in  the  office  when  I  became 
Chancellor  was  the  file  on  quality  of  instruction. 

The  other  problem  was  the  orientation  problem- -students 
coming  from  all  over  the  state  and  out  of  state  and  foreign 
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countries.   You  had  the  problem  of  the  student  who'd  be  lost  in 
the  lonely  crowd  for  lack  of  small  group  association. 

I  participated  in  an  alleviating  venture  that  was  initiated 
by  President  Sproul,  and  this  was  quite  soon  after  I  arrived. 
President  Sproul  had  been  given  a  fund  to  be  used  to  further  the 
acquaintance  of  each  new  student  with  a  faculty  member.   The 
women  on  the  faculty  were  assigned  to  the  new  girls,  and  the  men 
were  assigned  to  the  new  men  students.   Each  participating 
faculty  member  received  a  fund  which  was  to  cover  entertainment 
expenses.   Each  of  us  in  the  program,  at  least  on  the  men's  side, 
was  assigned  125  students. 

When  I  received  my  list,  soon  after  the  students  were 
enrolled,  I  sent  a  note  to  each  one  on  my  list  asking  the  student 
to  come  to  my  office.   I  then  sought  to  assure  the  student  that 
he'd  be  welcome  at  any  time  he  wanted  to  visit  me  on  a  matter  of 
concern  to  him,  making  clear  that  I  was  not  his  faculty  advisor 
with  regard  to  courses  of  instruction;  although,  if  something 
bothered  him  about  a  course  of  instruction,  I  would  be  glad  to 
talk  to  him.   I  also  told  him  that  I  would  be  inviting  him  to 
come  to  my  home  for  dinner  with  a  small  group  of  his  fellow 
students.   In  due  course,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  each  student 
selected  for  that  particular  evening.   If  the  student  accepted 
and  then  did  not  come  to  dinner,  I  took  the  occasion  to  call  the 
student  and  admonish  him  for  the  lack  of  courtesy. 

The  project  lasted  just  two  years  and  then  terminated, 
perhaps  because  the  money  ran  out,  or  because  the  amount  of  money 
available  did  not  permit  a  smaller  number  of  students  to  be 
assigned  to  each  faculty  member.   One  hundred  and  twenty -five 
students  was  much  too  heavy  a  burden  to  be  placed  upon  the 
faculty  wives  who  prepared  the  dinners.   The  funds  did  not  cover 
more  than  the  expense  incurred. 

The  general  view  of  those  of  us  who  participated—of  course 
we  met  regularly  and  discussed  our  problems- -was  that  either  the 
program  should  have  additional  faculty  members  so  that  we  could 
cut  the  numbers  in  half,  or  we  shouldn't  attempt  to  go  on  with 
it.   It  was  also  the  feeling  that  one  dinner  was  not  enough; 
there  should  be  another  dinner  or  some  other  occasion,  a  picnic 
or  something  of  that  kind,  so  that  we  might  get  to  know  the 
students  somewhat  better  than  we  did.   Certainly,  one  office 
meeting  and  one  dinner  did  not  enable  us  to  accomplish  very  much. 

What  it  did  show  students  was  that  there  was  concern.   That 
there  was  concern  I  know  was  appreciated  at  least  by  some 
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students,  because  now  and  then,  and  sometimes  years  later,  I 
would  be  told  by  a  gray-haired  man  that  he  had  enjoyed  an  evening 
in  my  home.   As  I  say,  I  have  doubt  that  a  great  deal  was 
accomplished  on  behalf  of  the  students,  but  perhaps  more  was  done 
than  we  had  any  way  of  knowing,  because  there  was  no  follow-up; 
we  had  no  questionnaires  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

I  do  know  that  nothing  takes  the  place  of  the  relationship 
with  students  that  is  established  in  the  classroom  of  moderate 
size  or  small  size,  because  it  is  in  the  classroom  and  the 
seminar  that  the  teacher  gets  to  know  the  students  and  the 
students  get  to  know  the  teacher.   It  is  there  that  the  student 
gains  incentive  to  visit  the  faculty  member  in  his  office,  to 
talk  with  him  about  a  lecture  or  about  other  matters  of  concern. 

The  problem  of  the  isolation  of  teachers  from  students  in 
large-size  lecture  courses  has  not  been  solved.   The  budget  has 
never  permitted  introduction  to  philosophy  to  be  taught  except  in 
large  lectures  ameliorated  by  section  work  under  teaching 
assistants.   The  same  is  true  for  history  of  philosophy  and,  of 
course,  throughout  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities,  in 
large  lower  division  courses. 

I  did  participate  in  another  orientation  program,  which  was 
run  by  Stiles  Hall.   In  this  program  the  new  students,  all  men, 
met  with  Harry  Kingman  and  his  staff  at  a  meeting  place  in 
Orinda.   Games  were  played  of  various  kinds,  horseshoes  were 
pitched,  and  a  three -man  team  talked  to  the  students. 

Herman  Spindt,  who  was  the  Director  of  Admissions,  advised 
the  students  on  the  necessity  of  forming  good  study  habits,  and 
also  of  regular  review:   Do  not  assume  that  you  grasped  the 
lecture  just  from  listening  to  it  and  taking  notes.   Review  your 
notes.   When  you  study,  don't  fidget;  get  your  chair  in  a  good 
position,  get  the  light  placed  right,  sit  erect,  and  set  yourself 
a  definite  study  time.   Herman  was  really  wonderful. 

The  second  advisor  was  Arnold  Perstein  of  the  Speech 
Department.   He  informed  the  students  about  the  range  of  student 
activities  available,  and  about  how  to  go  about  joining  one  or 
another  group- -the  Daily  Californian.  a  photography  group,  a 
mountain  climbing  group,  et  cetera  —  and  assured  them  that  they 
would  be  welcomed  in  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  offered, 
but  warned  them  not  to  overdo  participation. 

And  I,  as  my  particular  stint,  sought  to  assure  the  students 
that  when  a  faculty  member  posted  office  hours,  these  hours  were 
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Nathan 
Strong 


Nathan : 


Strong 


indeed  set  aside  for  students.   No  credence  should  be  given  to 
the  idea  that  the  faculty  member  in  his  office  hoped  that  he 
would  not  be  disturbed. 

I  told  the  newcomers  that  they  were  not  restricted  as 
students  to  just  the  courses  for  which  they  had  signed  up,  that 
with  the  permission  of  an  instructor  they  would  be  free  to  attend 
any  course  and  listen  to  what  was  being  said  and  discussed,  and 
that  this  opportunity  gave  them  the  chance  of  a  preview  of 
courses  that  they  might  want  to  take  for  credit.   I  also  told 
them  about  library  resources  and  about  the  rich  program  of 
cultural  events  on  campus ,  urged  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
theater,  the  music,  the  lectures  that  were  available.   This  was 
all  part  of  their  life  as  students  in  the  University. 

My  participation  in  the  orientation  program  run  by  Stiles 
Hall  was  a  drop  in  a  larger  bucket  with  respect  to  my  association 
with  Stiles  Hall.   Very  early  I  was  regularly  in  the  attic  of  the 
house  near  Sather  Gate  in  which  Stiles  Hall  was  then  located. 

You  were  in  the  attic? 

The  attic  was  the  meeting  room  because  that  was  the  largest  room 
in  the  house,  a  domestic  building.   Staff,  directors,  and  faculty 
would  sit  around  and  talk  with  the  students,  and  I  participated 
regularly  in  these  meetings.   I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Stiles  Hall  for  nine  years  and  eventually  became 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  a  position  I  relinquished  when  I 
became  the  Chancellor  at  Berkeley. 


How  did  you  first  get  in  touch  with  them? 
them? 


What  attracted  you  to 


Harry  Kingman  called  on  me.   How  Harry  Kingman  heard  about  me,  I 
do  not  know.   I  don't  think  Stiles  Hall  knew  anything  about  my 
boyhood  membership  in  The  Little  Acorns,  in  the  Portland  YMCA,  or 
about  two  summers  at  the  YMCA  camp  at  Mt.  St.  Helens.   Gertrude, 
on  her  part,  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Y 
House,  and  she  is  still  active  at  Y  House  [YWCA] . 


Joining  the  Arts  Club  (1935) 


Strong:   In  the  mid- thirties ,  I  became  a  member  of  two  campus  groups  from 
which  I  gained  a  great  deal.   The  first  was  the  Arts  Club,  which 
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Nathan: 
Strong: 


was  formed  under  the  inspiration  of  Stephen 
concerned  with  the  forming  of  the  Arts  Club 
reasons,  to  which  I  will  return  in  a  moment, 
was  held  on  April  3,  1935,  at  Worth  Ryder's 
number  of  members,  the  charter  members,  was 
that  in  Stephen  Pepper's  memoirs  you  have  a 

Yes,  that's  right. 


Pepper.   He  was 
initially  for  two 

The  first  meeting 
home.   The  initial 
twenty.   I  believe 
list  of  those. 


In  the  remainder  of  the  decade,  four  more  members  were  added:   in 
1936,  Edward  Brewer  of  the  German  Department  and  Donald  Mackay  of 
Philosophy;  in  1937,  Randall  Thompson  of  the  Music  Department; 
and  in  1938,  Howard  O'Hagan,  who  was  a  short  story  writer.   By 
the  end  of  the  '30s  there  were  only  twenty- four  members  of  the 
club . 


Nathan:   How  did  you  determine  who  should  be  invited? 

Strong:   We  determined  who  should  be  invited,  I  think,  in  the  light  of  two 
principal  reasons  for  forming  the  club.   Perhaps  if  I  turn  to 
those  reasons  they  will  indicate  why  the  selection  of  members -- 
who  included  the  chairman  of  the  Music  Department  and  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Architecture- -reached  beyond  the  humanities, 
literature,  and  the  arts  to  include  anyone  who  could  make  a 
particular  or  special  contribution  to  our  fellowship. 

Going  back  to  1933  there  was  a  serious  internal  situation  in 
the  Department  of  Art,  which  is  indicated  in  a  letter  written  in 
March,  1933,  addressed  to  Professor  Oliver  M.  Washburn  by  Worth 
Ryder.   Washburn  was  the  department  chairman.   The  letter  called 
attention  to  a  faculty  recommendation  that  Assistant  Professor 
Boynton  and  Assistant  Professor  Simpson  be  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Associate  Professor.   The  letter  further  requested  that  there 
be  a  department  meeting  to  discuss  the  recommendation.   No  action 
was  taken  by  Washburn. 

One  year  later,  exactly,  in  March,  Ryder  wrote  to  Professor 
Ivan  Linforth,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by 
President  Sproul  to  investigate  the  Department  of  Art.   Boynton 
had  earlier  written  to  Washburn  and  then  to  President  Sproul  to 
protest  the  ill  treatment  he  was  receiving  from  Professor  Eugen 
Neuhaus .   In  his  letter  to  Linforth,  Ryder  reported  that  members 
of  the  department  not  in  favor  with  Washburn  and  Neuhaus  were 
having  their  promotions  delayed.   He  pleaded  that  there  be 
regular  meetings  of  all  members  of  the  staff  of  the  department  to 
discuss  educational  policy,  curriculum,  and  appointments. 
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Another  year  passed.   In  March  of  1935  there  was  another 
letter  to  Washburn,  and  this  also  concerned  promotions.   The 
giving  of  due  recognition  to  the  painters  in  the  department  had 
not  taken  place.   In  the  very  next  month  the  Arts  Club  came  into 
existence  at  Worth  Ryder's  home.   In  1937-38,  Warren  C.  Perry,  a 
member  of  the  Arts  Club,  one  of  the  founding  members  and  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Architecture,  served  as  a  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Art.   Two  years  later  the  chairman  was  Stephen  C. 
Pepper,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Aesthetics  and  Assistant  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  Arts 
Club  was  the  need  for  it,  for  a  body  that  would  exercise  concern 
for  the  study  of  art  in  the  University. 

Twelve  years  after  he  became  chairman,  Stephen  Pepper 
published  a  report  on  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  Art 
Department  at  Berkeley.  The  report  was  entitled  "A  Balanced  Art 
Department,"  and  appeared  in  the  college  arts  journals  in  the 
spring  of  1952.   In  this  report,  Stephen  proposed  the  recognition 
in  equal  measure  of  three  functions  of  an  art  department  in  a 
liberal  arts  college- -namely ,  history,  theory,  and  practice.   It 
is  the  last  of  these  that  gets  neglected  in  ordinary  academic 
departments  of  art. 

In  a  rightly  appreciative  art  department,  a  painter  should 
and  would  receive  academic  recognition  for  paintings  exhibited, 
for  appraisals  of  them  by  critics,  for  prizes  and  awards  won,  and 
purchase  by  galleries  and  museums.   A  painter  should  not  have  to 
write  to  qualify  for  appointment  and  promotion.   The  same 
principle  applies  to  design  in  engineering  and  in  architecture, 
and  to  composition  in  music. 

We  had,  then,  this  persistent  concern  for  the  practitioners, 
the  concern  to  have  their  practice  be  as  highly  regarded  in 
contribution  made  to  liberal  education  as  the  contributions  made 
by  historians  and  theorists. 

How  would  you  judge  its  success? 

Strong:   Very  considerable,  especially  as  the  size  of  the  club  grew  and 
its  members  came  increasingly  to  exercise  influence  within  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science.   There  was  no  rush  to  add  new 
members.   Because  its  founders  prized  the  fellowship  created  and 
were  highly  protective  of  it,  new  members  were  only  gradually 
added  from  1935  to  1945. 
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To  sum  up,  the  members  of  the  Arts  Club  were  indeed  "Father 
Stephen's  boys"  in  being  like-minded  about  having  practice  thrive 
no  less  than  history  and  theory  in  courses  of  instruction. 

The  club's  first  meetings  were  in  the  Faculty  Club.   We  had 
a  regular  sequence:   first,  gathering  at  the  home  of  the  host  for 
cocktails,  then  traveling  on  to  the  Faculty  Club  for  dinner,  with 
wine  always.   Stephen  Pepper  was  secretary  for  the  first  few 
years.   Thereafter,  a  chronicler  was  appointed  at  each  meeting  by 
the  reader  of  the  paper  to  report  on  its  subject  matter  and  the 
discussion  of  it.   The  club  sang  along  with  Everett  Glass  and 
Mathurin  Dondo,  both  contributing  to  a  repertoire  of  French 
songs . 

Very  early  we  started  going  in  the  spring  to  Point  Richmond 
for  the  cocktail  party,  followed  by  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Columbo. 
We  went  further  afield  after  World  War  II.   Ted  Benner  became  a 
non- faculty  member  of  the  club  in  1941.   A  lodge  and  sleeping 
cabins  designed  by  Bill  Wurster  (also  a  member  of  the  club)  for 
the  Benners  became  the  club's  destination  two  times  for  its  first 
meeting  in  the  fall,  just  before  school  started. 


Strong:   Also  after  World  War  II,  we  met  more  than  once  at  Inverness.   We 
met  once,  of  all  places,  in  Volcano  in  the  Mother  Lode  country, 
where  we  stayed  at  the  old  St.  George  Hotel.   This  was  at  Worth 
Ryder's  instigation. 

The  Arts  Club  was  certainly  no  ordinary  scholarly  group 
meeting  sedately  in  the  Faculty  Club.   It  was  a  very  lively 
fellowship  in  which  we  discovered  much  about  each  other.   Who 
would  have  suspected,  save  for  the  club,  that  Jack  Loewenberg 
liked  to  sing,  "I  am  a  philosopher,  I  am  a  philosopher,  I  am  a 
philosopher,  but  Jesus  came  to  me.   Oh,  how  wonderful,  how  very, 
very  wonderful.   Oh,  how  wonderful,  that  Jesus  came  to  me."  Who 
would  have  known,  save  for  the  club,  that  he  had  a  couple  of 
wonderful  monologues ,  one  concerning  the  purchase  in  mangled 
French  of  a  safety  razor  in  Paris,  in  which  he  tries  to  tell  the 
shopkeeper  that  he  wants  to  cut  his  beard,  to  the  alarm  of  the 
proprietor  who  thinks  Jack  is  talking  about  cutting  his  own 
throat. 

It's  now  1988,  and  I  am  a  continuing  member  of  the  Arts 
Club.   The  membership  has  grown  to  well  beyond  fifty.   Songs  are 
no  longer  sung,  but  the  chronicles  are  as  spirited  as  ever.   The 
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concern  of  the  founders  of  the  club  about  furtherance  of  the 
study  of  art  in  the  University  remains  vigorous. 


Joining  the  History  of  Science  Dinner  Club  (1936) 


Strong:   The  other  group  is  the  History  of  Science  Dinner  Club.   I  became 
a  member  of  this  group  upon  publication  of  my  doctoral 
dissertation,  Procedures  and  Metaphysics,  in  1936.   Except  for 
three  members ,  all  the  members  of  this  club  were  in  departments 
of  science  and  engineering.   The  three  non- science  members  were 
Lynn  White,  a  historian  and  President  of  Mills  College;  Professor 
Johnson,  Stanford  English  Department,  who  was  a  specialist  in 
pre-Newtonian  science  in  England;  and  myself. 

Herbert  Evans  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  group.   I  was 
very  happy  to  join  it,  and  from  membership  received  two  benefits. 
The  first  one  is  obvious:   I  learned  a  lot  about  scientists  and 
their  achievements.   The  second  was  the  requirement  I  met  of 
producing  a  paper  whenever  it  came  my  turn.   Since  the  group  was 
relatively  small,  I  was  called  upon  every  third  or  fourth  year 
for  a  paper. 

Did  the  paper  have  to  relate  to  science? 
Yes,  oh,  yes. 

It  was  in  the  History  of  Science  Dinner  Club  that  I  produced 
a  series  of  essays  on  Newton  and  his  contemporaries,  beginning 
with  an  essay  entitled,  "Newton's  Mathematical  Way."   Professor 
Griffith  Evans,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Mathematics 
Department,  so  liked  this  paper  that  he  asked  me  to  read  it  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Society  (or  Association) .   It  was 
subsequently  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas.   I 
read  a  paper  on  Barrow  and  Newton,  Barrow  being  Newton's  teacher; 
a  paper  on  "Newton  and  God;"  a  paper  on  Newton  on  hypotheses, 
entitled,  "Hypotheses  non  fingo;"  and  a  paper  on  "Newtonian 
Explications  of  Natural  Philosophy." 

Nathan:   Could  you  explain  to  me  what  "non  fingo"  means? 

Strong:   "Hypotheses  non  fingo,"  meaning  "I  make  no  hypotheses."   I  showed 
that  Newton  not  only  made  hypotheses,  but  that  he  distinguished 
them  very  clearly  from  what  he  called  queries.   What  he  called 
queries  is  what  we  now  call  hypotheses.   And  what  he  called  an 
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hypothesis  was  a  speculative  theory  introduced  to  explain  some 
phenomenon . 

I  have  just  been  thinking  recently,  if  I  may  interject  this, 
that  I  really  ought  to  collect  these  papers  together  with  a 
foreword  and  submit  them  for  publication  as  a  body,  because  they 
do  form  a  logical  series  of  chapters.   Indeed,  what  I  did  in 
producing  these  papers  was  to  draw  upon  a  manuscript  embodying 
years  of  work,  including  work  in  the  British  Museum  and  research 
in  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

I  wrote  a  still  further  paper  in  which  Newton  was  involved, 
entitled,  "Mathematical  Reasoning  and  Its  Objects."   This  was  for 
the  Philosophical  Union  and  was  published  by  the  UC  Press  in  the 
volume  of  essays  on  George  Berkeley.   I  also  wrote  a  few  other 
papers  for  the  History  of  Science  Dinner  Club.   One  was  entitled 
"Why  Teach  History  of  Science?"  Another  one  I  wrote  during  my 
service  as  a  laboratory  manager  in  the  Radiation  Lab  when  it  came 
my  turn  to  present  a  paper  to  the  club.   I  utilized  research  I 
had  earlier  begun,  to  present  a  piece  entitled,  "William  Whewell 
and  John  Stuart  Mill,  Their  Controversy  About  Scientific 
Knowledge . " 

Since  these  papers,  except  the  last  two,  were  concerned  with 
the  role  of  mathematics  in  the  physical  sciences,  I  should  answer 
the  question,  "Were  these  essays  a  continuation  of  my  doctoral 
dissertation,  in  which  I  had  been  concerned  with  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  Platonism  provided  a  foundation  for  the 
sciences  of  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton?" 

Not  directly.   I  had  dropped  the  question  of  Platonism,  but 
I  was  still  pursuing  the  inquiry  about  conflicting 
conceptualizations  of  the  role  of  mathematics  in  physical  science 
as  advanced  by  the  physical  scientists.   I  examined  Newton's 
writings  to  see  what  he  himself  said  about  his  mathematical  way, 
and  the  writings  of  contemporaries  to  ascertain  their  views  and 
arguments  about  mathematical  demonstration.   I  covered  the  period 
from  Newton's  first  publication  on  his  "Theory  of  Light  and 
Colors,"  through  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Great 
Britain. 
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The  Department  of  Philosophy  Faculty:   Writinz  and  Teaching 


Now,  turning  to  the  Department  of  Philosophy  itself.   In  the 
department  I  was  the  seventh  and  youngest  member.   Although,  as  I 
have  earlier  noted,  the  campus  was  a  good  deal  larger  than 
Columbia,  Columbia  (if  I  remember  correctly)  had  a  faculty  of 
eight.   With  only  seven  members,  our  department  was  understaffed. 
The  size  of  the  department,  however,  did  make  it  possible  for  the 
department,  on  an  annual  basis,  to  present  a  series  of  lectures 
in  the  Philosophical  Union  within  a  one -year  period,  with  all 
members  represented  plus  Professor  Victor  Lenzen  of  the  Physics 
Department . 

Can  you  say  a  word  about  the  Union? 

The  Philosophical  Union  constituted  a  display  case  of  the 
department  open  to  the  general  public.   The  Union  lectures  were 
well  attended.   Each  of  us  prepared  a  paper  on  a  general  theme 
decided  by  the  department,  and  the  papers  were  published  in  a 
volume  by  the  University  of  California  Press.   In  writing  a  paper 
for  the  Philosophical  Union,  you  needed  to  meet  two  requirements: 
the  paper  should  be  readily  comprehensible  without  being  shallow; 
that  is,  one  that  could  be  followed  by  any  reasonably  intelligent 
individual.   And  second,  it  should  be  worthy  of  being  published 
as  a  scholarly  contribution.   I  thought  this  an  excellent 
challenge.   It  certainly  put  each  of  us  on  our  mettle  to  be  a 
credit  to  the  department  and  to  measure  up  well  with  colleagues 
working  on  the  same  major  topic. 

The  first  paper  I  wrote  was  on  the  topic  of  possibility,  and 
my  paper  was  entitled,  "The  Possible  and  the  Actual."   I  put  in  a 
good  deal  of  work  on  that  paper.   I  composed  most  of  it  in  Oregon 
at  the  family's  mountain  cabin,  seated  in  a  woodshed,  looking 
through  the  maples  and  alder  trees  to  the  Sandy  River.   That's 
also  where  I  wrote  the  paper  on  "Time  in  Operational  Analysis." 
The  flow  of  the  river- -a  flow  which  Heraclitus  says  no  man  can 
step  in  twice --symbolized  time  for  me  as  the  "before  and  after  of 
motion."  All  during  the  '30s,  our  summer  vacation  was  spent  at 
the  Strongs'  mountain  cabin.   I  taught  the  first  six  weeks  of 
summer  session  each  year  to  balance  our  budget. 

The  small  size  of  the  department  not  only  was  favorable  to 
collaboration,  but  also  made  for  marvelous  interplays  in 
discussions.   We  really,  I  think,  were  exceptional  among  academic 
departments  in  being  highly  companionable  and  close-knit  and  on  a 
personal  basis,  however  much  we  differed  doctrinally.   Our 
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disputations  were  certainly  frank  and  vigorous,  yet  always 
amicable.   Stephen  and  I  used  to  have  fierce  discussions,  very 
earnest,  but  both  laughing  as  we  crossed  swords. 

The  department,  of  course,  covered  the  normal  range  of 
philosophical  subject  areas.   George  Adams  gave  the  course  in 
ethics,  a  famous  course  on  the  campus,  and  deservedly  so,  because 
he  did  something  which  I  think  an  ethics  course  should  do.   In  an 
ethics  course  one  is  concerned  with  principles  of  conduct,  with 
how  these  are  established,  with  what  constitutes  our  obligation 
to  comply  with  moral  rules. 

There  are  systems  of  ethics.   There's  Utilitarianism, 
there's  the  ethics  of  duty,  there's  Stoicism,  there's 
Epicureanism,  and  so  on.   One  can  readily  construct  a  course 
setting  forth  systems  of  ethics.   Yet  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  the  course  might  have  little  to  do  with  contemporary 
society- -its  politics,  its  economics,  its  culture  crises.   Any 
course  in  moral  philosophy  will  be  concerned  with  moral 
justification,  with  what  constitutes  one's  obligation  for 
performance  of  certain  acts. 

What  Professor  Adams  did  in  his  course  was  to  raise 
questions  of  obligation,  justification,  moral  judgment,  and  so 
on,  in  the  context  of  problems  of  decision  as  these  were  current 
and  lodged  in  our  society.   He  did  so  as  a  very  well-informed  and 
wise  man.   It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  students  in  his 
course  found  it  to  be  substantive  in  the  matters  discussed  and  of 
direct  relevancy  to  living  in  this  day  and  age. 

Now,  interestingly  enough,  Stephen  Pepper  prepared  his 
course  in  aesthetics  in  much  the  same  way  with  respect  to 
substantive  content.   If  he  was  discussing  painting,  he  would 
bring  the  best  reproduction  he  could  obtain,  put  the  painting  up 
before  the  students,  and  then  discuss  its  aesthetic  values --how 
these  were  embodied  in  its  composition.   Or,  if  it  were 
architecture,  he  would  take  the  students  to  buildings  if  he 
could,  or  if  not,  present  photographs.   Obviously,  in  literature 
he  would  utilize  a  novel,  a  play,  a  poem.   For  music,  he  would 
play  a  sonata  or  a  symphony.   In  so  doing  he  would  point  out 
aesthetic  principles  exhibited  and  exemplified  in  works  of  art. 

When  Stephen  went  on  sabbatical  leave  and  I  took  over  the 
course  for  him,  I  sought  to  teach  it  in  the  same  way.   I  did  not 
include  music.   I  was  not  competent  to  do  so.   On  my  own  hook,  at 
the  time  I  was  serving  as  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Social  Institutions,  I  originated  a  course  in 
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philosophy  of  art.   This  course  concerned  itself  with  the 
significant  roles  played  by  arts  in  cultures  both  primitive  and 
civilized.   I  brought  in  guest  speakers,  mainly  from  the  Arts 
Club. 

Metaphysics  as  a  field  of  study  was  covered  by  Stephen 
Pepper,  who  presented  each  system  as  a  world-hypothesis.   The 
systems  were  treated  as  competitors,  one  with  another,  for 
acceptance.   Tests  of  consistency,  adequacy,  and  fecundity  were 
brought  to  bear.   Adams  and  Loewenberg  also  paid  considerable 
attention  to  metaphysics,  Adams  in  connection  with  the 
philosophical  tradition  of  idealism.   Perhaps  it  was  only 
coincidental  that  all  three  were  Harvard  Ph.D.s,  but,  remembering 
Royce  and  Santayana,  I  think  not. 

Paul  Marhenke,  a  Berkeley  Ph.D.,  covered  theory  of  knowledge 
and  logic.   Donald  Mackay,  a  Columbia  Ph.D.,  taught  first  at  UCLA 
but,  unhappy  there,  came  to  Berkeley.   Besides  the  undergraduate 
course  in  history  of  philosophy,  he  contributed  to  strengthening 
historical  offerings  by  his  course  on  Plato  and  his  competence  in 
nineteenth  century  philosophy. 

Will  Dennes,  undergraduate  and  graduate  student  at  Berkeley 
and  D.Phil.,  was  a  meticulous  scholar  and  teacher,  excellent 
especially  in  working  with  students  in  exploring  the  thought  of 
Aristotle,  Spinoza,  or  other  eminent  philosophers.   He  was  famous 
among  students  for  his  skeptical  turn  of  mind.   After  he  had 
worked  carefully  through  an  argument,  he  would  pause  for  a  moment 
after  stating,  "and  so  the  conclusion  follows,"  and  then 
continue,  "but  does  it?"  The  "but  does  it"  identified  in 
students'  minds  the  skeptic  that  was  Will  Dennes  invoking,  "Well, 
now,  let  us  think  again." 

Donald  Mackay  and  I  were  known  as  the  philosophical 
naturalists  of  the  department.   He,  like  I,  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Woodbridge,  his  admiration  based  on  his  enrollment  at  Columbia 
in  Woodbridge 's  course  in  metaphysics.   He  left  Columbia  a  non- 
pragmatist,  although  exposed  to  Dewey  as  I  was  also  (I,  in  a 
course  given  by  Dewey  in  political  philosophy,  the  last  he  taught 
before  retirement).   I  was  the  pragmatist  of  the  department. 

The  papers  we  presented  in  the  Philosophical  Union  often 
treated  issues  discussed  in  their  historical  contexts.   This  fact 
called  attention  to  Berkeley  as  a  worthy  competitor  with  Columbia 
for  a  leadership  role  in  history  of  philosophy. 
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Marx.  Dewev.  and  Speculative  Philosophy  of  History 


Strong:   Several  sources  of  interest  converged  to  induce  me  to  offer  a 
course  in  speculative  philosophy  of  history.   First  of  all,  in 
offering  my  course  in  medieval  philosophy  I  usually  began  with 
St.  Augustine,  because  for  one  thousand  years  the  view  of  human 
destiny  in  the  West- -the  perception  of  man's  place  in  the  world 
and  his  purpose  for  being  in  it—was  based  on  Augustine's  great 
work,  The  City  of  God.   In  this  work  he  contrasted  the  two 
cities:   the  heavenly  city,  which  is  eternal;  and  the  earthly 
city,  which  for  all  that  may  be  honored  in  it,  is  of  this  world 
only,  and  its  glory  is  only  transitory.   Here  was  a  speculative 
philosophy  of  history,  profoundly  influential  even  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century  with  Bossuet.   So  there  was  that. 

In  the  second  place- -and  this  goes  back  to  City  College- -in 
my  course  in  history  of  philosophy  I  had  lectured  on  Hegel.   When 
the  question  was  raised,  "What  about  Karl  Marx?"   I  replied,  "I 
know  he  is  a  left-wing  disciple  of  Hegel."   I  was  corrected. 
"Marx  has  a  philosophy  of  history.   He  belongs  with  the 
economists.   You  talked  about  Hegel;  why  don't  you  talk  about 
Marx?" 

If  only  in  self-defense,  I  began  reading  Marx.   I  became 
pretty  thoroughly  informed  about  Marx's  theory  of  the  class 
struggle  and  his  argument  about  the  economic  basis  of  social 
development.   Reading  John  Dewey  at  the  same  time,  I  recognized 
in  Marx's  historical  materialism  a  direct  challenge  to  John 
Dewey 's  philosophy  of  social  development.   John  Dewey  was  called 
a  meliorist  in  his  theory  of  social  reconstruction.   Dewey 
recognized,  like  Marx,  that  our  society  has  serious  problems- - 
economic  and  political- -posed  by  deep-seated  and  persistent 
conflicts  of  interest.   He  proposed  solutions,  relying  heavily  on 
public  education  and  on  an  experimental  approach  to,  and  attack 
upon,  problems  of  social  injustice. 


Strong:   Dewey  was  formulating  a  philosophy  of  history. 

Nathan:   As  Marx  had  a  philosophy  of  history,  Dewey  also  had  one? 

Strong:   Yes,  although  Dewey  did  not,  like  Marx,  aim  to  set  forth  a 
speculative  philosophy  of  history  as  such.   If  one  examines 
Dewey 's  writings,  however,  one  can  make  out  a  well -formulated 
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theory,  especially  in  two  books:   The  Quest  for  Certainty,  and 
Reconstructions  in  Philosophy.   I  have  noted  that  he  relied  on 
the  intelligence  of  citizens  for  effectuation  of  reforms.   He  so 
interested  himself  in  education  in  his  writings  that  their 
publication  made  him  the  leading  philosopher  in  education  in  the 
United  States.   He  was  invited  one  year  to  China,  where 
universities  embraced  his  ideas. 

I  perceived  that  if  Marx's  theory  of  the  inevitable 
revolution  was  correct  in  its  basic  formulation,  Dewey  was 
proposing  courses  of  action  that  would  not  occur- -indeed  could 
not  take  place  given  Marx's  theory  of  class --because  of 
contradictions  within  a  bourgeois  society.   In  short,  Marx 
presented  a  fundamental  challenge  to  Dewey  that  Dewey  himself  had 
not  met.   Given  a  materialistic  foundation  of  human  interests  and 
actions  not  radically  dissimilar  in  the  two  men,  I  find  this  a 
curious  fact.   I  do  know  that  Dewey  had  no  use  for  Hegel.   Since, 
in  the  German  histories  of  philosophy  read  by  Dewey,  Marx  was 
listed  and  treated  as  a  left-wing  follower  of  Hegel,  this 
happenstance  may  provide  some  explanation:   antipathy  by 
association. 

Moreover,  as  further  elicitor  of  my  interest,  the  country 
was  in  the  depths  of  the  Depression.   Many  students  were  turning 
to  Marx  as  offering  a  way  out  of  the  crisis  of  capitalism.   Quite 
a  number  of  intellectuals  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  Marxists, 
some  of  them  joining  the  Communist  Party.   Here,  with  regard  to 
Marx  and  Dewey,  was  not  mere  academic  debate.   Certainly  in  my 
course  in  the  philosophy  of  history  I  never  had  more  excited  and 
intense  attendance  nor  more  searching  questions  from  students. 

One  apprehensive  student  came  to  my  desk  after  my  lecture. 
"There's  a  man  in  the  back  of  the  room  who  does  not  belong  in  the 
course,  and  he  is  copying  down  what  you  say."   This  was  during 
the  Joseph  McCarthy  period.  I  said,  "If  he  is  intelligent,  he'll 
realize  what  I'm  saying  is  thoroughly  objective  and  sound  in 
scholarship,  and  if  he's  stupid,  his  criticism  will  be  so  ill- 
grounded  that  I  don't  think  there  is  need  to  worry."   I  think  I 
might  have  been  more  concerned  than  I  was,  considering  how  many 
good  men  became  victims  of  witch-hunts  that  took  place  during  the 
McCarthy  era. 

Moving  on.   There  was  one  book  that  also  had  a  lasting 
effect  upon  me  and  my  thinking,  and  that  was  Woodbridge's  book, 
The  Purpose  of  History.   It  was  not  a  large  book  in  size. 
Woodbridge  took  fundamental  exception  to  the  doctrine  that 
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history  could,  even  should,  be  written  as  a  single  great  march  of 
mankind  through  the  ages . 

Hegel  argued  that  the  purpose  of  this  march,  viewed  as  one 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  was  the  freeing  of  mankind  from 
bondage.   In  ancient  China,  only  the  absolute  emperor  was 
entirely  free.   In  Greece,  the  citizens  were  free,  others 
remaining  slaves  in  what  the  Greeks  thought  was  a  natural 
subservience.   Only  at  long  last  in  Europe,  in  the  nation- state 
and  with  representative  government,  was  full  freedom,  freedom  in 
every  sphere  of  activity,  being  realized. 

Rejection  of  the  grand  unilinear  scheme  of  progress  in  Hegel 
and  in  Marx  carries  with  it  no  implication  that  human  histories 
are  purposeless.   The  point  is  that  there  are  many  histories, 
each  caught  up  in  human  aims  and  ambitions  with  their 
fulfillments  and  frustration. 


A  New  Course:   The  Philosophy  of  History  (1940) 


Strong:   There  was,  of  course,  one  further  teacher  influencing  me  to  offer 
a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  history.   I  was  myself  an  historian 
of  ideas.   It  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  appropriate  to  pay 
attention  to  the  history  of  speculative  philosophies  of  history, 
for  that  is  what  I  did.   I  began  with  the  earliest  instances  of 
speculative  philosophy  of  history,  and  followed  through  up  to 
Toynbee . 

I  sought  to  find  out.   I  did  not  find  the  kind  of  course  I 
had  in  mind  being  offered  in  any  department  of  philosophy.   I 
knew,  however,  that  there  was  one  man  on  the  Berkeley  faculty  who 
was  offering  a  course  that  well  qualified  as  a  philosophy  of 
history  course.   The  man  was  Professor  Frederick  Teggart,  in  his 
course  on  the  idea  of  progress.   Teggart  asked,  "When  did  the 
idea  of  the  universal  progress  of  the  human  mind  first  come  into 
play?"  He  showed  that  it  didn't  exist  in  antiquity,  nor  in  the 
Middle  Ages.   He  traced  it  to  Condorcet,  mainly,  and  then 
followed  it  down  through  Compte's  positivism,  Hegel,  Marx,  into 
the  twentieth  century. 

So  I  went  to  see  Professor  Teggart.   I  only  had  to  go  up  one 
flight  of  stairs.   I  was  on  the  third  floor  of  Wheeler  Hall;  he 
was  almost  directly  overhead  on  the  fourth  floor.   I  went  into 
his  office,  introduced  myself  and  told  him  about  the  course  I 
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wanted  to  offer,  a  course  dealing  with  speculative  philosophy  of 
history.   I  let  him  know  of  my  respect  for  the  precedence  in  the 
field  established  by  his  course  in  the  idea  of  progress,  and  by 
his  two  books,  Theory  of  History,  and  Prolegomena  to  History.   I 
told  him  I  did  not  want  to  trespass  in  any  way  if  he  had  a  course 
in  mind  similar  to  the  one  I  wanted  to  offer. 

He  said,  in  effect,  "No,  I  do  not  want  to  do  more  than  I'm 
doing."  He  encouraged  me  to  offer  the  course.   When  you  got 
Professor  Teggart  started,  you  just  had  to  listen.   He  talked 
about  his  own  interests  in  the  theory  of  history,  why  it  was 
timely  or  logical  enough  to  offer  the  course.   In  effect,  he 
wished  me  well,  and  I  went  away  feeling  very  good  about  it. 

His  disapproval  came  not  long  after,  because  I  made  a  bad 
mistake.   I  thought  it  would  be  reasonable,  as  well  as  courteous, 
to  have  as  a  text  for  the  first  time  I  offered  the  course, 
Professor  Teggart' s  Theory  of  History.   I  was  more  learned  in 
philosophy  than  Professor  Teggart.   As  concerned  what  Professor 
Teggart  had  to  say  about  the  philosophers  to  whom  he  referred  in 
his  Theory  of  History.  I  had  something  more  to  say.   So, 
inescapably,  I  made  certain  critical  observations  about  Professor 
Teggart 's  views.   Word  immediately  went,  from  some  students  we 
had  in  common,  to  Professor  Teggart  about  my  comments. 

I  learned  about  this  from  Burr  Overstreet,  who  was  enrolled 
in  Professor  Teggart 's  course  and  majoring  in  political  science. 
He  came  to  me  rather  gleefully  to  tell  me  that  he'd  just  come 
from  a  lecture  by  Professor  Teggart.   In  the  lecture,  Teggart 
interpolated  why  it  would  be  highly  valuable  to  have  a  really 
adequate  course  in  the  philosophy  of  history  offered  at  Berkeley, 
and  why,  unfortunately,  such  a  course  was  not  now  being  offered. 


Nathan:   Oh,  dear. 


Professor  Teggart  and  the  Department  of  Social  Institutions 


Strong:   I  never  met  Professor  Teggart  again,  but  that  is  surely  not  the 
end  of  the  story,  because  it  turned  out  in  the  course  of  time 
that  Professor  Teggart  thought  well  of  me  in  connection  with  my 
relationship  to  the  Department  of  Social  Institutions- -the  fact 
that  I  was  very  sympathetic  to  what  was  being  done  in  that 
department. 
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Nathan:   Was  he  chair  of  that  department? 

Strong:   The  department  was  created  for  Teggart  and  had  had  no  other 

chairman.   I'd  better  get  that  in  now,  because  it  explains  a  lot 
about  Professor  Teggart. 

I  got  the  story  from  George  Adams.   Professor  Teggart  was  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Department  of  History  because  he  thought 
that  what  his  colleagues  were  doing,  although  they  professed  to 
be  engaged  in  scientific  history,  was  not  scientific  at  all.   He 
thought  that  what  they  were  pursuing  in  narrative  history  was 
largely  informed  gossip.   An  historian  should  seek  to  understand 
how  the  present  has  come  to  be  as  it  is,  and,  if  possible, 
formulate  laws  of  social  persistence  and  change.   He  should 
attend  not  just  to  situations  in  their  makeup  but  search  out  also 
underlying  conditions.   By  doing  so,  the  historian  would  thereby 
far  more  ably  contribute  to  useful  knowledge.   In  short,  Teggart 
challenged  the  usefulness  of  narrative  history  as  it  was  being 
taught  in  the  Department  of  History  at  Berkeley,  as  measured 
against  the  search  for  laws  of  development  in  the  social 
sciences. 

Of  course  this  was  resented  by  the  Department  of  History. 
Teggart  did  not  keep  his  criticisms  to  himself,  and  so  the 
Department  of  History  appealed  to  the  administration,  "You've  got 
to  do  something  about  Professor  Teggart.   We  can't  live  with 
him." 

Professor  Teggart' s  stature  as  a  scholar  was  such  that  he 
could  by  no  means  be  shunted  aside  or  be  let  go.   The  Philosophy 
Department  offered  to  take  Teggart  in  as  a  member  of  the 
department  and,  fortunately  for  the  department,  Teggart  refused. 

Well,  there  was  only  one  thing  left  to  do.   The 
administration  created  a  department  for  Professor  Teggart- -the 
Department  of  Social  Institutions.   The  department  should  have 
been  from  the  beginning  called  the  Department  of  Sociology,  but 
then  this,  I  think,  was  a  conformity  not  to  his  liking.   It  was 
perfectly  clear  from  the  record,  though,  that  Professor  Teggart 's 
development  of  the  department  was  the  development  of  a  wing  of 
sociology. 

Every  visiting  professor  who  came  to  the  department,  without 
exception  as  far  as  I  know  the  record,  was  a  sociologist.   His 
first  two  graduate  students  were  Gladys  Bryson  and  Edward  Rose. 
Gladys  Bryson  was  chairman  of  the  department  at  Smith  College, 
and  Rose  was  a  professor  of  sociology  at  Colorado.   This 
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indicates  clearly  that  the  department  was  a  department  of 
sociology,  in  which  major  attention  was  devoted  to  problems  of 
social  persistence  and  social  change.   It  was  through -and -through 
historically  oriented.   How  do  social  institutions  become  formed, 
how  do  they  come  to  change  and  transform  over  a  course  of  time? 

Not  only  was  it  through -and -through  historical,  it  was  also 
strongly  theoretical.   It  hadn't  developed  any  strong  basis  in 
statistical  attack  upon  problems.   It  had  a  very  limited  but 
highly  focused  instructional  program. 

The  department  under  Professor  Teggart  consisted  of  Margaret 
Hodgen,  Associate  Professor;  Assistant  Professor  Robert  Nisbet; 
Assistant  Professor  George  Hildebrand;  and  Instructor  Kenneth 
Bock.   All  had  been  Teggart  students,  with  their  Ph.D.s  in  the 
Department  of  Social  Institutions,  except  for  Hildebrand  with  a 
Ph.D.  in  economics.   There  was  never  a  more  ingrown  department. 
Everyone  in  it  resisted  expansion  except  Nisbet. 


Chairman.  Department  of  Sociology  and  Social  Institutions  (1946- 
1953) 


Strong:   I  shall  have  to  speak  at  length  about  the  situation  I  found 

myself  in  when  I  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Social  Institutions.   As  concerns  the  department, 
the  question  the  Berkeley  administration  had  to  solve  concerned 
what  would  happen  upon  Teggart 's  retirement.  Teggart 's  "social 
institutions"  had  frozen  out  the  establishment  of  a  full-fledged 
Department  of  Sociology.   What  to  do? 

As  usual,  a  committee  was  formed  to  recommend  how  a 
Department  of  Sociology  was  to  be  established  at  Berkeley, 
keeping  in  view  that  we  already  had  a  segment.   What  should 
happen  to  the  Department  of  Social  Institutions  and  its  members? 
Who  should  be  obtained  as  the  chairman  of  the  department?  What 
was  to  be  his  mandate? 

Professor  Teggart  was  very  much  worried  that  what  he  had 
developed  would  be  shoved  aside,  even  extinguished.   He  wanted  to 
protect  his  loyal  following  and  to  have  perpetuation  of  the  kind 
of  intellectual  inquiry  and  teaching  that  had  marked  the 
department.   It  was  Teggart 's  recommendation  that  I  be  made  the 
chairman  of  the  department.   I  didn't  know  this  when  I  accepted 
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the  chairmanship.   What  happened  was  that  the  committee  was  not 
of  one  mind.   It  issued  a  majority  report:   To  catch  up  from 
being  way  behind,  a  highly  able  sociologist  who  had  known 
administrative  ability  should  be  brought  in  to  head  the 
department.   Give  him  ample  support  to  build  a  faculty.   Let  him, 
at  his  discretion,  decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  membership 
of  the  existing  Department  of  Social  Institutions. 

The  minority  report,  George  Adams  being  one  of  the  members 
of  the  minority,  recommended  that  the  chairman  be  found  within 
the  Berkeley  faculty  —  a  person  known  to  be  familiar  with  the 
Department  of  Social  Institutions  and  of  known  administrative 
ability  to  head  up  the  department.   That  was  me. 

Nathan:   Did  you  welcome  this? 

Strong:   Yes,  I  welcomed  it,  but  discovered,  to  my  dismay,  when  I  called 
the  department  together,  that  the  department  hadn't  been 
consulted  whatsoever- -that  I  was  complete  news  to  them.   Whatever 
they  might  have  thought  with  regard  to  me  if  they  had  been  asked, 
they  quite  naturally  resented  having  me  imposed  upon  them  without 
consultation. 

I  immediately  instituted  weekly  luncheon  meetings  in  the 
department  so  that  we  could  discuss  department  affairs.   In  about 
a  month's  time,  George  Hildebrand  came  to  me  and  showed  me  the 
back  of  his  hands,  which  were  broken  out  in  blisters.   He  said, 
"That's  from  nerves  produced  by  our  departmental  luncheons.   Can 
we  discontinue  them?"   So  I  found  myself  in  a  situation  of  utmost 
tension.   Bob  Nisbet  was  regarded  as  disloyal.   I  had  no 
commitment  from  the  administration  with  regard  to  funds  to  build 
a  faculty,  and,  in  fact,  I  had  been  allotted  only  one  new 
position:   assistant  professor,  step  one.   And  it  was  under  those 
conditions  that  I  began  a  six-year  effort  to  build  up  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Social  Institutions  to  the  point 
where  Social  Institutions  was  dropped  from  the  masthead. 

Nathan:   How  did  you  win  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  department  if, 
indeed,  that  happened? 

Strong:   First  of  all,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  I  was  very  sympathetic 
to  the  work  being  done  at  the  department.   There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  I  was  there  to  see  that  a  full-fledged  department  was 
built,  whether  the  members  of  the  department  wanted  it  or  not. 
And,  as  I  said,  Bob  Nisbet  was  the  only  one  who  cooperatively 
recognized  that  the  Department  of  Social  Institutions  could  not 
survive  after  Teggart  unless  it  was  expanded,  and  who  welcomed 
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the  opportunity  to  be  a  member  of  an  expanded  department.   Bob 
was  the  only  realist  in  the  department,  with  regard  to  the 
situation  of  the  department  on  campus. 

The  second  thing  that  did  help  was  that  we  could  agree  upon 
the  first  appointments  to  be  made.   Having  only  one  appointment 
at  the  end  of  my  first  year,  we  put  on  a  very  thorough  search. 
We  knew  the  kind  of  person  we  wanted.   The  department  knew  they 
wanted  somebody  who  really  fitted  in  with  the  concerns  of  the 
department.   And  I  wanted  one  who  had  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology  and 
whose  breadth  of  interests  were  such  that  they  would  expand  the 
work  the  department  was  doing. 

* 

Well,  we  were  very  fortunate.   I  wrote  to  Columbia  and 
Chicago,  mainly  to  get  recommendations.   But  I  did  two  things 
that  I  think  did  a  great  deal  to  reassure  the  department.   I 
immediately  got  in  touch  with  Gladys  Bryson  and  Edward  Rose,  and 
I  told  them  that  I  had  this  assignment.   Since  they  knew  the 
department  from  having  been  students  there,  and  had  positions  in 
sociology,  could  I  receive  their  advice?  First  could  they  tell 
me  how  they  had  profited  by  the  work  they'd  done  in  the 
department,  and  would  they  tell  me  what  they  discovered  they 
needed  to  have  had  in  order  to  become  fully  qualified 
sociologists. 

Gladys  Bryson,  in  particular,  wrote  me  a  marvelous  letter. 
Gladys  Bryson  was  admired  by  members  of  the  department.   The  fact 
that  I  had,  as  it  were,  marching  orders  from  Ph.D.s  in  the 
department  as  to  what  was  needed  to  be  done  meant  that,  unless 
they  were  going  to  disregard  their  own  Ph.D.s,  they  had  better 
listen.   So  that,  I  think,  was  of  very  material  assistance. 

When  the  loyalty  oath  came  along,  Margaret  Hodgen  refused  to 
sign,  and  the  department  staunchly  supported  her.   Also,  by  this 
time  the  department  had  begun  to  thrive.   We  had  obtained 
Reinhard  Bendix,  a  Chicago  Ph.D.,  who  had  proved  himself  to  be 
first-rate.   Our  next  appointment  was  Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  who 
was  a  powerhouse,  a  Columbia  Ph.D.   We  had  made  a  strong  start 
(no  pun  intended) .   Both  Bendix  and  Lipset  received  research 
appointments  in  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  from  the 
Director,  Clark  Kerr.   This  was  the  beginning  of  my  friendship 
with  Clark. 

And  also  very  early,  we  brought,  as  a  visitor  to  the  summer 
session,  Robert  King  Merton  from  Columbia,  who  had  produced  a 
brilliant  sociological  study  on  the  development  of  science  in 
Great  Britain  with  regard  to  certain  class  and  religious 
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Nathan: 


Strong: 


Nathan: 
Strong: 


ramifications.  Merton  came  out,  spent  the  summer,  and,  again, 
because  of  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  gave  advice,  which  the 
department  heeded. 


Were  you  concerned  with  the  literature  in  sociology? 
mentioned  that  you  were  reviewing  it. 


You 


Curiously  enough,  about  the  only  sociology  I  knew  was  classical 
sociology.   The  term  "sociology"  was  coined  by  Compte,  the 
founder  of  the  discipline.   So  I  knew  sociology,  in  a  sense,  in 
its  classical  beginnings.   But  I  had  no  familiarity  with 
contemporary  sociological  writings.   I  knew  that  if  I  were  going 
to  be  at  all  effective  as  a  chairman  in  discussions  with  regard 
to  faculty  appointments,  for  example,  and  also  with  regard  to 
fields  of  sociology  and  with  what  was  developing,  I  really  had  to 
engage  in  a  course  of  self  instruction,  which  I  did. 

I  began  to  read  the  literature,  particularly  the 
periodicals,  to  get  abreast  of  what  was  going  on.   What  I 
discovered  convinced  me  that  there  was  a  marvelous  opportunity  to 
develop  a  distinguished  Department  of  Sociology  at  Berkeley 
because  there  were  so  few  distinguished  departments.   Much  of  the 
work  in  sociology,  or  a  lot  of  it,  was  belaboring  the  obvious. 
The  most  effective  work  of  sociology,  as  I  judged,  was  being  done 
by  the  theorists  who  were  actually  testing  some  theories, 
advancing  some  hypotheses,  and  by  scholars  doing  the  kind  of  work 
already  instituted  at  Berkeley  on  social  change,  but  over  a  wider 
range.   I  saw  that,  obviously,  we  had  to  get  certain  courses 
established  early  in  the  department  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
an  M.A.  and  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology  that  would  really  equip  students 
for  appointment  in  sociology  departments  as  well -qualified 
members . 

I  served  as  departmental  chairman  for  six  years. 
That  was  '46  to  '53? 

Yes .   I  had  agreed  to  five  years ,  but  had  to  hold  over  a  year 
because  we  didn't  secure  the  first  person  chosen  to  replace  me. 
By  the  time  I  got  to  the  sixth  year,  the  Berkeley  administration, 
as  well  as  the  department,  told  me,  "We'd  like  to  have  you 
continue  as  chairman.   Why  don't  you  shift  over  from  philosophy?" 
And  I  said,  "No.   In  the  first  place,  however  much  I  have  been  an 
asset,  heretofore,  I  do  not  think--" 
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Finding  a  Chairman  for  Sociology^/ 


Nathan:   So  you  were  saying,  "I  am  no  longer  going  to  be  an  asset--" 

Strong:   Yes.   I  said,  "What  you  need  next  is  a  sociologist  who  is  at  the 
top  of  the  profession,  one  who  is  highly  regarded.   So  let's  see 
if  we  can  find  such  a  man  and  get  the  financial  support  needed  to 
bring  him  to  Berkeley." 

The  department  selected  as  its  choice  Everett  Hughes, 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  Chicago,  well  established  as  a  scholar, 
although  not  well  known  as  an  administrator.   The  department, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  Hughes'  writings,  was  convinced  that  he 
would  be  a  person  that  they  would  like  to  have  as  a  chairman  of 
the  department. 

So  I  went  to  Chicago  in  one  of  the  most  horrible  flights 
I've  ever  been  in.   We  got  caught  in  a  snowstorm.   We  were  told 
we  might  have  to  put  down  in  St.  Louis.   I  could  see  no  further 
than  the  red  light  flashing  on  the  wing.   Finally,  the  plane 
began  to  let  down  over  the  city  of  Chicago  in  bumps.   When  we 
emerged  from  under  the  cloud  cover,  I  swear  we  were  almost  on  top 
of  a  skyscraper.   We  landed  in  the  slush.   I  was  two  hours  late 
for  my  appointment  with  Professor  Hughes.   I  called  him  at  his 
home  on  the  campus  and  said,  "Should  we  postpone  our  meeting 
until  morning?"  He  said,  "Oh,  no.   Come  on  out." 

So  I  went  out,  and  I  remember  his  house,  a  stone -front  in  a 
row  of  stone-fronts.   I  remember  the  skimpy,  frosty  front  yard 
with  its  withered  bushes.   Hughes  knew  about  the  Berkeley 
department.   He  said  he  was  interested,  and  I  told  him  what  the 
salary  was  (I  had  settled  that  with  the  administration) .   He 
said,  "I  want  more  than  that.  You  see,  I'm  fixed  here  very  well. 
What  can  California  offer  me?"   I  thought,  "Oh,  my  God.   What 
more  can  California  offer  you?  And  you  sitting  here  with  that 
blighted  front  yard  with  the  snow  coming  down?" 

I  told  Professor  Hughes  that  I  would  take  back  a  report—he 
named  a  figure --but  I  also  told  him  that  I  thought  the  offer  I 
had  made  was  final,  that  it  was  the  only  offer  that  would  be 
made.   I  learned  later  that  he  wanted  to  accept  the  offer,  but 
thought  there  was  room  for  bargaining.   I  was  not  certain  at  the 
time  that  Hughes  would  have  proved  himself  at  Berkeley  to  be  able 
at  administration.   By  having  to  wait  one  year,  this  paid  off, 
because  the  man  that  we  did  get  was  just  the  right  man. 
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Nathan:   This  was  Blumer? 

Strong:   Herb  Blumer.   Herb  was  the  editor  of  the  leading  sociology 
journal.   The  state  of  his  wife,  Marcia's,  health  made  it 
opportune  for  him  to  come  to  California,  and  he  welcomed  the 
challenge  of  building  up  the  department.   Before  he  accepted  he 
had  the  good  sense—which  I  didn't  have  in  my  naivete  when  I 
accepted  the  chairmanship- -to  secure  from  the  administration 
assurances  about  financial  support  to  be  provided. 

So  he  took  over  the  department  I  had  nourished  for  six 
years.   Over  the  next  ten  years,  the  Sociology  Department  at 
Berkeley  became  fully  competitive  with  departments  at  Columbia 
and  Chicago.   Herb  was  a  very  able  leader  in  his  department  and 
on  campus . 

I  should  return  now  to  my  course  in  the  philosophy  of 
history,  to  go  on  from  the  account  of  its  initiation  with  regard 
to  how  its  character  was  transformed. 


More  on  the  Philosophy  of  History 


Strong:   During  the  beginning  years  of  the  course,  as  earlier  noted,  I 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  speculative  philosophies  of 
history  (i.e.,  to  exposition  of  theories  set  forth  in  them).   But 
that  was  only  one  component.   The  other  was  the  critical  part.   I 
analyzed  the  interpretations  and  explanations  set  forth  in  the 
theories.   What  was  their  warranted  assertability?   The  term 
"warranted  assertability"  comes  from  Dewey's  logic.   Dewey  coined 
the  term  with  respect  to  claims  set  forth  in  propositions. 
Someone  utters  a  statement  that  thus  and  so  is  the  case.   Dewey 
asks,  "What  is  the  warranted  assertability  of  that  statement?" 
Meaning,  "On  what  basis  should  you  credit  the  statement  as  a  true 
statement?  What  is  the  evidence  for  it?  What  are  the  tests  that 
have  established  its  reliability?" 

What  attracted  students  to  Marx's  philosophy  of  history  was 
its  predictions.   He  was  not  just  interpreting  the  past  to  the 
present,  he  was  telling  the  present  what  is  going  to  occur  in  the 
future,  provided  that  the  working  class,  the  proletariat, 
organizes  and  acts.   But  he  also  argued  that,  by  its  very  na~  ;re, 
the  capitalistic  system  so  oppresses  and  exploits  the  proler   -at 
that  the  workers  of  the  world  will  inevitably  revolt  and  tr.   jh. 
Capitalist  society  produces  its  own  grave-diggers. 
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What  constitutes  the  warranted  assertability  of  these 
statements?  What  could  we  prove  from  the  study  of  history?  More 
and  more  I  directed  the  attention  of  my  students  and  the  nature 
of  my  effort  from  attention  to  speculative  philosophy  of  history 
to  setting  forth  the  requirements  of  sound  historiography. 

The  History  Department  offered  a  course  in  historiography 
required  of  majors.   The  course  was  concerned  with  how  to  select 
on  the  basis  of  relevance,  and  how  to  proceed  in  organizing  and 
unifying  results  of  research.   It  was  a  useful  course,  but  it  did 
not  dig  deep  enough.  It  didn't  really  address  basic  questions, 
such  as,  "What  is  explanation  in  history?  What  is  a  well- 
grounded  explanation?  If  one  speaks  of  interpretative  history, 
are  there  canons  of  interpretation,  and  what  are  they?" 

The  shift  from  speculative  to  critical  philosophy  of  history 
aided  students  from  any  discipline  to  do  historical  work.   The 
Department  of  Anthropology  recommended  the  course  to  its  majors, 
as  also  did  the  History  Department.   The  History  Department  took 
a  further  step.   It  asked  my  permission  to  have  the  course  be 
required  of  all  history  majors.   Would  I  assume  the  burden?   I 
said,  "No,  thank  you.   If  this  request  had  come  some  years  ago  I 
would  have  been  pleased  and  might  have  been  tempted.   But  please 
do  not  list  my  course  as  a  departmental  requirement.   The  number 
of  students  I  would  then  have  to  care  for  would  be  excessive." 

I  not  only  shifted  my  upper  division  course  over  to  critical 
philosophy  of  history,  but  also  my  graduate  seminar.   Students 
who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  undergraduate  course  in  the 
philosophy  of  history  turned  up  as  graduate  students  eager  to 
continue  the  kind  of  inquiry  that  I  was  conducting.   I  admitted 
them  from  departments  other  than  philosophy,  along  with  students 
in  philosophy,  in  my  graduate  seminar.   The  seminar  became  a 
regular  offering,  along  with  my  upper  division  philosophy  of 
history  course  every  year,  each  a  semester  in  length. 


Student  Interests  and  Topics 


Strong:   In  the  seminar,  I  required  a  research  paper  from  each  student.   I 
discussed  with  each  the  research  to  be  undertaken.   Since  it 
would  take  a  while  for  a  student  of  the  group  to  be  the  first  one 
to  present  research  progress  made,  I  would  devote  the  first 
meetings  of  the  seminar  to  discussions  of  requirements  to  be  met 
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in  producing  a  research  paper.   I  would  set  as  the  aim  of 
performance  the  writing  of  a  research  paper,  which  could  either 
be  a  promising  start  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  or  be  publishable 
in  a  learned  journal. 

Nathan:   Wasn't  that  exciting  to  them? 

Strong:   It  was,  indeed.   I  remember  one  student  who  became  excited  about 
the  Battle  of  Marathon.   There  was  a  controversy  about  what 
actually  happened  in  a  charge  made  by  Greek  foot  soldiers  against 
the  Persians  who  had  landed  on  the  beach.   At  a  critical  point  in 
the  battle,  the  Greeks,  laden  with  their  armor,  were  reported  to 
have  charged  so  many  stadia  on  the  dead  run,  thus  surprising  the 
Persians  and  routing  them. 

How  far  could  they  have  charged  and  not  fallen  flat  on  their 
faces?  This  student  found  out  (talk  about  research)  the  weight 
of  the  shield,  the  sword,  and  so  on.   He  got  maps  of  the  lay  of 
the  land  and  established  what  distance  at  what  pace  was  possible. 
I  said,  "Look,  this  is  publishable."   It  was,  indeed,  because  I 
subsequently  discovered  that  a  British  historian,  working  as  my 
student  had  worked,  had  reached  identical  conclusions.   In  1960, 
during  a  sojourn  in  Greece,  I  visited  the  site  of  the  battle  and, 
from  a  mound,  looked  over  the  stretch  to  the  sea  with  a  special 
pleasure . 

I  had  a  student  from  the  History  Department  by  the  name  of 
John  Doc  Motlow,  who  lived  on  a  houseboat  moored  in  the  Berkeley 
marina.   The  last  I  knew  of  him  he  was  a  professor  of  history  at 
Sacramento  State  University.   Motlow  got  interested  in 
explanation  in  history,  and  particularly  in  the  "if"  question. 
If  Lincoln  had  not  been  assassinated,  what,  then,  might  have 
occurred  as  a  likely  development?  Would  one  have  had  the 
carpetbaggers  and  so  on?  This  is  called  the  "conditional 
contrary  to  fact,"  because  in  fact  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 

Motlow  focused  on  certain  critical  moments  or  turns  in  the 
French  Revolution- -the  meeting  in  the  tennis  court- -and  he  said, 
"What  if  this  hadn't  happened?  Would  you  then  have  had  the 
terror?"  He  wrote  a  brilliant  dissertation  on  claimed  causes  of 
a  large-scale  event  as  tested  by  the  "what  if"  hypothesis. 

Another  chap  was  Multhauf,  who  had  done  a  Master's  in 
chemistry,  but  had  then  moved  to  the  Department  of  History.   He 
enrolled  in  my  seminar,  saying,  "I'd  like  to  do  a  paper  having  to 
do  with  the  history  of  chemistry."   I  said,  "How  about  finding 
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out  how  alchemy  became  chemistry?  Do  you  read  Latin?"  And  he 
said,  "Yes."   I  said,  "Good." 

So  he  wrote  a  paper  for  me  in  which  he  made  out  the  origins 
of  chemistry  in  alchemy,  in  pharmacology,  and  in  mining.   He 
wrote  a  solid  doctoral  dissertation,  but  couldn't  find  a  teaching 
appointment  immediately  and  so  accepted  a  job  at  the  Smithsonian. 
When  I  visited  him  early  in  the  '60s,  he  gave  me  an  escorted  tour 
of  the  division  of  the  History  of  Science  and  Technology,  of 
which  he  was  the  director. 

Nathan:   Marvelous. 

Strong:   One  further  comment  about  my  course  in  the  philosophy  of  history - 
in  fact,  two  comments.   News  that  the  course  existed  began  to 
spread.   I  began  to  get  inquiries  about  its  coverage,  the 
earliest  one  from  Yale,  believe  it  or  not.   Close  to  home, 
H.  C.  Brown  at  Stanford  was  interested.   I  had  inquiries  from  the 
University  of  Washington  and  other  universities.   "Do  you  have  a 
syllabus?   If  so,  can  I  obtain  it?  Have  you  compiled  a 
bibliography?   If  so,  would  you  please  send  me  a  copy?" 

I  regularly  placed  relevant  bibliographical  information  in 
the  hands  of  my  students.   Finally,  through  the  University  of 
California  Press,  I  published,  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  to  the 
student,  a  several -page  bibliography  on  both  speculative  and 
critical  philosophy  of  history,  annotated.   I  don't  know  whether 
you  can  still  obtain  a  copy  from  the  University  of  California 
Press,  but  I'm  sure  that  at  the  time  it  was  issued  there  wasn't 
anything  like  it  anywhere  else,  at  least  not  to  my  knowledge.   In 
response  to  inquiry  I  would  put  the  published  bibliography  in  a 
folder  and  send  it  off.   If  there  were  other  questions,  I  would 
answer  them. 

The  other  development  I  want  to  mention  (this  occurring 
before  I  developed  the  seminar,  but  even  afterwards)  concerned 
acceptance  of  individual  students  for  special  studies.   I  always 
required  a  term  paper  in  my  philosophy  of  history  course.   In 
consequence,  a  research  interest  aroused  would  become  one  the 
student  wanted  to  pursue.   He  could  do  so  by  instructor's 
acceptance  in  philosophy  199,  individual  studies.   I  almost 
always  had  students  enrolled  in  Individual  studies. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  a  contingent  come  to  me,  nine  students 
from  my  history  of  philosophy  course,  who  wanted  to  form  a  study 
group.   I  said,  "We'll  form  this  group;  we'll  meet  once  a  week  at 
my  house.   Each  of  you  will  write  a  paper."  They  wanted  this  to 
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be  on  historical  materialism, 
historical  materialism." 


I  said,  "All  right.   It's 


on 


One  of  the  students  in  that  group  was  Pauline  Kael,  who  is 
the  cinema  critic  for  The  New  Yorker  magazine.   Another  was 
Robert  Solodny,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  fought  in  the  Lincoln  Brigade.   Later,  in  my 
graduate  seminar,  he  wrote  on  the  siege  of  Madrid.   While 
fighting  in  Madrid,  he  realized  that  he  wanted  to  be  an 
historian.   He  wanted  to  write  on  the  siege  of  Madrid,  and  so 
while  he  was  fighting  he  went  about  collecting  documents  which 
would  enable  him  to  write  a  doctoral  dissertation. 

Isn't  that  powerful. 

We've  come  to  a  break.  I  have  two  more  things  to  cover  before 
entering  the  next  section.   One  concerns  committee  duties, 
beginning  with  service  on  the  library  committee.   The  other 
concerns  a  major  family  project,  the  building  of  our  house,  and 
how  this  led  Ernest  Lawrence  to  employ  me  in  the  Radiation 
Laboratory  during  World  War  II. 


Nathan:   Great. 


Developing  New  Courses 
[Interview  5:   14  June  1988]//// 


Nathan:   You  were  going  to  say  a  bit  more  about  the  philosophy  of  history. 

Strong:   Yes,  I  want  to  supply  a  date  and  a  description.   I  first  offered 
the  course  in  the  academic  year  1940/41.   The  original 
description  of  the  course  read  as  follows:   "The  survey  of  basic 
ideas  in  the  treatment  of  history  at  various  periods.   The  many 
concepts  employed  in  historical  interpretation.   Study  of 
selected  philosophers  of  history- -Hegel ,  Compte,  Marx,  Spengler, 
Dewey,  and  others."   I  look  that  over  now,  and  that's  really 
quite  an  assignment- -in  fact,  almost  an  impossible  assignment  in 
one  semester.   But  I  left  myself  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  carry 
on  my  explorations  and  inquiries  into  the  significance  of  human 
history,  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  process,  and  of  ends  or 
goals  in  view. 

The  seminar  in  philosophy  of  history-- 
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Nathan:   Was  that  a  graduate  seminar? 

Strong:   That  was  a  graduate  seminar  that  was  offered  in  1948-49;  I 

believe  that  was  the  first  time  it  was  offered.   Also  in  '48 -'49, 
philosophy  147,  which  was  the  number  of  my  philosophy  of  history 
course,  was  now  listed  simply  as  theory  of  historical  inquiry.   I 
had  shifted  over  to  critical  philosophy  of  history  from  dealing 
primarily  with  speculative  philosophy  of  history. 

Another  course  that  was  initiated  earlier  was  philosophy 
called  "literary  expression  of  philosophical  ideas."  This  was  a 
course  offered  jointly  by  Professor  Loewenberg  and  myself.   We 
offered  it  first  in  the  academic  year  1940-41.   This  was  a  labor 
of  love,  because  in  relation  to  our  regular  three  courses  per 
semester  this  was  an  additional  one -half  course  for  one  semester. 
The  department  did  not  think  this  was  a  good  precedent,  but 
neither  Jack  nor  I  was  willing  to  give  up  any  of  our  other 
courses.   We  decided  that  we  wanted  to  do  it,  and  we  went  ahead 
and  offered  the  course  together,  I  think  two,  possibly  three 
times. 

In  any  event,  the  course  was  very  popular.   It  required 
upper  division  standing.   If  a  student  wanted  to  enroll  in  the 
course  with  no  philosophy  but  with  upper  division  standing  in  any 
of  the  humanities,  English,  or  language  departments,  or  had  any 
kind  of  qualification,  we  admitted  the  student  to  the  course. 
The  course  involved,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  the  reading  of  a 
drama,  novel,  poetry,  and  writing  a  paper  exploring  the 
philosophical  content  of  the  selected  document. 

Nathan:   Was  this  literature  in  English? 

Strong:   It  was  in  English.   But  it  was  world  literature,  because  it 

ranged  all  the  way  from  Greek  comedy  and  tragedy  and  included 
literature  in  translation  from  cultures  other  than  the  West. 


Summer  Session  Teaching  (1938) 


Strong:   In  the  summer  session  of  1938,  I  offered  a  course  on  literary 
expressions  of  philosophical  ideas  at  UCLA.   Professor  Donald 
Williams  had  heard  about  this  course.   He  accepted  appointment  at 
Harvard,  and  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  learn  about  this 
course  because  he  wanted  to  offer  a  similar  course.   So  he  wrote 
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Nathan: 
Strong: 


Nathan: 


and  asked  if  I  would  be  willing  to  come  down  to  UCLA  and  offer 
this  course,  because  he  wanted  his  wife  to  sit  in  to  take  notes. 


laughs 


I  see . 


This  was  done.   There  were  two  of  us  teaching  at  UCLA  that 
summer.   The  other  professor  was  Will  Durant.   I  met  him  at  a 
reception  given  for  the  summer  session  faculty.   He  discovered 
that  I  had  been  a  graduate  student  at  Columbia,  as  he  had  been, 
and  said  that  we  should  get  together  and  talk  about  Columbia  and 
other  matters.   We  never  did.   He  was  lionized  among  the  movie 
set,  and  I  never  saw  him  after  that  reception. 

Gertrude  was  at  Brightwood,  Oregon,  at  the  family's  mountain 
cabin  with  the  three  children;  our  son,  Douglas,  had  been  born  in 
October  1935.   So  I  had  a  lonesome  six-week  summer  session  at 
UCLA.   In  the  evenings  I  occupied  Royce  Hall- -as  far  as  I  could 
discover,  by  myself,  except  for  a  watchman.   I  was  working  on  a 
chapter  to  be  included  in  the  volume  entitled,  "Naturalism  and 
the  Human  Spirit,"  and  I  spent  my  evenings  working  on  and 
completing  this  essay. 

The  editor  of  that  volume,  by  the  way,  was  Professor  Yurevan 
Krikorian  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.   We  had  come  to 
know  each  other  quite  well  during  the  years  that  I  taught  at  City 
College.   Professor  Dennes  also  contributed  a  chapter  to  the 
volume. 

May  I  ask  why  you  wanted  to  teach  the  summer  session  course  at 
UCLA? 


Strong:   For  financial  reasons  I  taught  summer  session  every  year  to 

balance  the  budget.   I  was  able  to  do  that  at  Berkeley  because 
other  members  of  the  department  who  wanted  to  teach  summer 
session  could  also  do  so.   There  were  enough  slots.   If  need  be, 
visitors  were  invited,  and  this  was  not  uncommon.   I  taught 
always  the  first  six  weeks'  session,  and  in  the  second  session  we 
would  go  to  Brightwood,  Oregon,  or  we  would  spend  some  time  at 
Lake  Tahoe .   The  Peppers  had  a  cabin  there,  the  Adamses  had  a 
cabin,  Cedric  Wright  had  a  cabin.   We  had  opportunity,  thanks  to 
the  kindness  of  these  three  families,  to  enjoy  the  Sierra. 
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Planninz  and  Building  the  Family  House  (1939-1941') 


Strong:   Our  big  family  project  began  in  1939,  when  we  were  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  purchase  from  Ted  Benner  the  acre  on  which  our 
Berkeley  house  now  stands.   We  had  enjoyed  the  Furlong  house,  but 
it  was  placed  on  the  market  in  1937.   At  that  time  we  did  not  see 
how  we  would  be  able  to  purchase  it,  in  view  of  the  price  set  and 
the  amount  of  repair  that  was  needed.   The  house,  by  the  way,  was 
bought  by  Ky  Ebright. 

During  the  year  1937-38,  we  rented  Mrs.  Overstreet's  house 
[33  Canyon  Road] ,  which  overlooked  the  Memorial  Stadium.   We  used 
to  watch  football  games  from  seats  that  were  built  on  the  roof. 
We  could  see  the  entire  playing  field  except  for  the  south  goal 
posts . 

Mrs.  Overstreet  made  an  extended  tour  of  the  South  Pacific 
with  her  son,  Burr.   On  her  return  we  rented  a  house  above  our 
building  site  and  began  to  draw  house  plans.   We  were 
particularly  taken  with  the  work  of  Bill  Wurster  and  Gardner 
Dailey.   In  fact,  we  made  a  tour  of  their  houses,  and  what  we  saw 
basically  influenced  the  kind  of  house  that  we  decided  we'd  like 
to  build  in  terms  of  its  elevations:   lots  of  glass,  a  flat  roof, 
and  most  importantly,  clean  design.   We  were  much  taken  with  the 
effects  they  got  in  light  and  space  well  handled. 

I  started  drawing  floor  plans .   I  would  go  to  the 
architectural  library,  pull  down  books  of  design,  and  get  ideas 
as  to  what  might  be  done  on  the  site  that  we  had  purchased. 

Nathan:   There  were  no  other  buildings  on  this  site? 

Strong:   There  were  three  acres  on  the  north  side  of  Codornices  Creek  that 
were  owned  by  Ted  Benner.   He  had  acquired  them  during  the 
Depression  from  a  broker  in  New  York  who  found  himself  in 
financial  difficulty.   Ted  Benner  lived  across  the  canyon.   He 
was  afraid  that  if  the  three  acres  were  sold  to  a  developer,  the 
land  would  be  divided  up  into  lots  and  the  character  of  the 
canyon  would  be  fundamentally  altered.   He  took  a  mortgage  on  the 
property  as  a  protective  measure  and  acquired  it  by  default.   His 
next  step  was  to  offer  one -acre  homesites  to  two  members  of  the 
English  Department,  Jim  Caldwell  and  George  Potter. 

George  and  Mabel  Potter  wanted  the  back  acre.   It  was 
sylvan,  had  a  waterfall  at  the  head  of  it,  lovely  ferns,  and  a 
secluded  character  they  liked.   They  could  play  double  piano 
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without  fear  that  a  neighbor  might  be  disturbed.   The  middle 
site,  crowned  with  a  big  oak  tree,  commanded  a  superb  view  of  the 
bay.   The  front  site  was  offered  to  us  if  we  wanted  to  purchase 
it.   We  looked  it  over,  and  it  was  attractive;  but  we  had  fallen 
in  love  with  the  big  oak  tree  on  the  knoll. 

Jim  Caldwell  got  an  architect  to  draw  up  house  plans,  had 
the  house  priced,  and  discovered  that  what  he  wanted  to  build  was 
more  expensive  than  what  he  thought  he  should  undertake.   While 
he  was  debating,  he  discovered  a  house  closer  to  the  campus, 
well-suited  to  the  needs  of  his  family.   The  site  that  we  coveted 
became  available,  and  we  yearned  to  purchase  it.   Unfortunately, 
we  had  just  bought  a  used  automobile,  so  we  didn't  have  enough 
money  for  a  down  payment. 

I  told  Ted  Benner,  "We  can  pay  down  a  small  amount,  but  I 
have  summer  session  coming  up  and  I'll  have  some  more  money."   He 
very  generously  offered  to  transfer  title  to  the  land 
immediately,  so  that  we  were  able  to  go  to  the  FHA  for  a  loan  as 
soon  as  we  had  our  house  plan  completed.   Bob  Erode  very  kindly 
made  us  a  lovely  model  of  the  house,  after  we  had  employed  a 
graduate  student  in  architecture,  Ray  Blackwell,  to  convert  our 
floor  plans  into  elevations  and  working  drawings.   My  father,  who 
had  a  very  good  eye  for  building,  modified  the  plans  that  had 
been  drawn  by  Blackwell.   The  outcome  was  a  house  we  very  much 
wanted  to  build. 

The  Federal  Housing  Authority  looked  at  our  plans  and  told 
us  that  the  house  was  too  advanced  in  design  to  be  readily 
resalable,  and  therefore  they  couldn't  see  that  they  were 
justified  in  financing  the  house.   So  in  December,  1939,  we  were 
apparently  not  in  the  position  to  build,  at  least  not  until  we 
could  find  other  financing. 

I  regularly  played  tennis  with  Ernest  Lawrence, 
Dr.  Sherrick,  and  John  Rolph  at  the  Berkeley  Tennis  Club  once  a 
week.   Ernest  knew  that  I  had  been  making  house  plans.   Indeed, 
he  told  me  once  that  if  he  had  known  that  the  property  we  bought 
was  available,  he  would  have  purchased  it.   Ernest  asked  me  in 
December  how  I  was  getting  along  with  my  plans  to  build,  and  I 
said  I  wasn't  getting  along  at  all  because  I  wasn't  able  to 
obtain  financing  from  the  Federal  Housing  Administration.   Ernest 
said,  "I  have  just  invested  all  I  want  to  in  stocks  and  bonds 
from  my  Nobel  Prize.   I'd  like  to  have  some  money  in  real  estate. 
Tell  me  how  much  you  want,  and  I'll  loan  it  to  you  on  FHA  terms." 
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I  came  home  and  told  Gertrude  that  Ernest  had  offered  to 
provide  financing,  and  Gertrude  got  on  the  phone  to  Ernest  and 
said,  "Do  you  mean  it?"  He  said,  "Well,  of  course  I  mean  it. 
But,"  he  added,  "I  want  to  make  the  loan  before  the  first  of  the 
year."   So  Gertrude  and  I  discussed  how  much  to  ask  for,  and  we 
decided  upon  the  amount  that  would  get  us  well  started  on  the 
project.   We  borrowed  the  money  and  were  ready  to  build,  the 
question  now  posed  being  that  of  getting  a  building  contractor. 

I  got  in  touch  with  a  man  named  Muller,  who  came  up  and 
looked  the  project  over  and  then  gave  me  an  estimate  of  total 
cost.   I  thought,  "Why  shouldn't  I  be  my  own  contractor?"   I 
could  do  this  effectively  if  I  could  find  an  experienced  builder 
to  lay  out  the  work  and  carry  it  forward.   I  found  the  needed  man 
in  Oscar  Jesperson,  who  had  been  a  successful  builder  in  Arizona 
until  he  overexpanded.   He  was  ruined  in  the  Depression.   He 
needed  the  work  I  had  to  offer,  and  obtained  a  carpenter  to  work 
with  him.   My  father  came  down  from  Oregon  to  help  in  the  month 
of  February.   He  was  of  great  assistance  in  arranging  purchases 
of  building  materials,  especially  lumber,  and  worked  on 
construction  through  the  building  of  the  foundations.   He  then 
returned  to  Oregon. 

My  father  had  brought  me  a  power  saw  that  could  handle  both 
cabinet  and  heavy  work.   I  sawed  for  the  two  carpenters  to  their 
order,  and  they  framed  the  house.   After  the  diagonal  sheathing 
was  in  place,  I  then  became  the  second  carpenter,  and  Oscar  and  I 
worked  together  to  install  the  siding.   The  house  in  May  was 
enclosed  from  the  weather,  and  two  bathrooms  had  their  walls. 
Otherwise  the  house  was  completely  open  inside,  and  only  the 
subfloor  had  been  laid.   For  one  year,  the  children  could  descend 
from  their  bedrooms  and  enter  the  living  room  or  dining  room 
right  through  the  open  stud  wall.   By  the  time  June  neared,  the 
family  needed  a  vacation.   We  went  to  the  farm  in  Oregon.   There, 
in  my  father's  workshop,  under  his  instruction,  I  made  kitchen 
cabinets . 

It  took  two  years  to  finish  the  house.   In  the  second  year 
my  brother  Winston,  who  was  doing  graduate  work  at  Berkeley, 
worked  with  me  and  we  laid  the  hardwood  floors  in  the  entire 
house . 

Nathan:   Was  this  the  little  boy  who  had  gotten  lost? 

Strong:   No,  no.   This  was  next  to  the  youngest  boy.   Winston  had  an  A.B. 
in  psychology  from  Stanford.   He  went  home  to  work  on  the  farm 
and  concluded  that  this  was  not  the  life  he  wanted.   He  came  to 
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Berkeley,  lived  with  us,  enrolled  in  agriculture,  and  earned  a 
professional  degree  in  education.   Following  employment,  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  in  a  Fresno  high  school,  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  Fresno  State  College  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

My  father  returned  for  a  while  to  help  me  install  cedar 
panelling.   Even  the  youngsters  helped.   They  pounded  nails  one 
weekend  on  the  roof,  to  get  shiplap  nailed  down  before  the 
roofers  came  on  Monday. 

Nathan:   You  were  speaking  of  panelling- -this  is  the  cedar  panelling  that 
we  see  on  the  walls  here? 

Strong:   This  is  cedar  panelling  from  Washington,  yes. 

Nathan:   Beautiful  wood. 

Strong:   The  whole  house  is  cedar  —  exterior  and  interior. 

There's  a  story  connected  with  the  purchase  of  our  oak 
flooring.   My  father  was  with  us  when  the  matter  came  up.   He 
said,  "I  think  I  know  where  I  can  obtain  the  flooring.   Come  with 
me."   So  he  went  to  Oakland  to  White  Brothers.   My  father  went  in 
and  asked  if  there  was  still  a  White  associated  with  the  firm, 
and  there  was ;  he  was  a  son  of  the  White  my  father  had  done 
business  with  when  he  ran  the  hardwood  mill  in  Dallas,  Oregon,  to 
make  money  to  go  to  Stanford  Law  School. 

My  father  said,  "I'm  Mr.  Strong.   I  ran  a  hardwood  mill  and 
shipped  oak  to  you  back  in  1905."   The  son  said,  "Well,  let  me 
see."  He  said,  "Yes."  My  father  said,  "I  want  to  buy  hardwood 
for  my  son's  house."  So  we  bought  the  hardwood  from  the  son  of 
the  man  that  my  father  had  sold  hardwood  to  back  in  1905 . 
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V  LAWRENCE  RADIATION  LABORATORY:   MANAGER  OF  LABORATORY 
FACILITIES  (1941-1945) 


Strong:   At  Christmas  time  in  1941,  we  invited  Ernest  and  Molly  Lawrence 
to  dinner.   My  father  found  out  that  we  were  paying  6  percent 
interest  on  the  Lawrence  loan,  and  he  said,  "I'll  loan  you  the 
same  amount  at  a  lower  interest  rate."  Having  paid  what  we  owed 
Ernest,  we  wanted  Ernest  and  Molly  Lawrence  to  see  what  the  Nobel 
money  had  enabled  us  to  do. 

They  came  to  dinner,  and  Ernest  seemed  to  be  curiously 
interested  in  my  work  in  the  building  of  the  house.   What  about 
the  carpentry?  What  about  the  plumbing?  What  about  the  wiring? 
How  did  I  work  with  the  contractors?   So  I  told  him  how,  on  half 
sabbatical  leave  at  half  pay,  I  had  started  building  the  house  in 
the  spring  of  1940,  and  of  the  work  I  had  put  in  over  a  two-year 
period. 

Ernest  asked  Gertrude  if  we  could  be  excused,  because  he 
wanted  to  show  me  something.   We  went  up  the  hill  to  the 
Radiation  Laboratory.   Ernest  took  me  around  the  big  magnet, 
pointing  out  the  various  inspection  services  that  needed  to  be 
provided  in  connection  with  its  operation,  and  for  which  a  crew 
of  technicians  would  be  needed.   He  said  that  my  experience  in 
building  my  house  should  enable  me  to  cope  with  a  problem  having 
to  do  with  physicists,  chemists,  and  engineers  on  the  hill  who 
had  need  for  the  services  of  carpenters,  plumbers,  steamf itters , 
and  electricians. 


Requirements  of  the  Job 


Strong:   (I  didn't  know  that  he  had  already  tried  out  someone  for  two 

weeks  for  the  job  he  was  offering  me,  the  job  of  being  the  man  in 
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the  middle.)   He  said,  "I  have  to  have  somebody  who  can  work  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  mechanics,  who  talks  their  language,  who 
knows  something  about  job  requirements  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
won't  be  run  over  by  the  physicists  and  the  engineers  and  the 
other  persons  who  need  work  from  them.   The  job  would  call  for 
receiving  requests  for  services  from  the  various  operating  units, 
and  then  working  with  the  mechanics  to  supply  these  services  in 
terms  of  priorities.   He  said,  "To  know  priorities  you  will  sit 
in  on  the  top  level  meetings,  which  are  held  weekly,  of  the 
scientific  group." 

So  that  would  be  my  principal  job,  but  my  job  also  would 
include  the  maintenance  of  the  plant.   My  title  would  be  that  of 
manager  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  facilities.   He  told  me  that 
he  was  offering  me  the  job  on  a  trial  basis,  and  if  I  couldn't 
handle  it,  practically  immediately,  someone  else  would  have  to  be 
found.   The  project  being  pursued  on  the  hill  was  of  great 
national  urgency.   He  did  not  tell  me  what  it  was. 

Nathan:   Was  there  a  conflict  for  you  between  this  and  your  academic 
teaching  responsibilities? 

Strong:   I  thought  I  should  grasp  the  opportunity  offered  to  me.   My 

colleagues  in  the  Philosophy  Department  were  responding  to  calls 
for  their  service  in  the  war  effort. 


Strong:   Will  Dennes,  for  one,  assisted  in  recruiting  scientists  for  the 
Manhattan  Project.   David  Hawkins  was  employed  at  Los  Alamos, 
where  he  received  assignment  to  write  a  history  of  the 
contributions  made  by  the  scientific  staff.   At  Berkeley,  George 
Adams  and  Paul  Marhenke  responded  to  the  need  for  additional 
courses  in  calculus.   What  swayed  me  most  in  deciding  to  leave 
teaching  for  a  while  was  Ernest's  assurance  about  the  importance 
of  the  project  and  about  how  I  could  be  of  considerable  help.   I 
began  in  a  climate  of  urgency,  under  pressure,  and  toiled  for 
three  years  . 

When  Ernest  and  I  came  down  from  the  hill  that  evening,  I 
told  Gertrude  that  I  was  going  to  work  for  Ernest  starting 
tomorrow.   (I  still  had  to  finish  up  the  fall  semester-  -the  tail 
end—with  course  examinations.)   She  asked,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do?"   I  said,  "I  can't  tell  you.   All  I  can  say  is  that  Ernest 
has  assured  me  that  I  will  be  making  a  valuable  contribution, 
that  I'm  needed  for  a  job  that  he  thinks  I  can  handle." 
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What  happened  the  first  week  on  the  job  indicates  something 
of  the  kind  of  pressure  that  I  was  to  be  under  again  and  again. 
There  was  a  large  accumulation  of  metal  cuttings  from  the  machine 
shop  on  exactly  the  same  spot  where  excavation  was  to  start 
immediately  for  a  building  imperatively  needed.   The  cuttings  had 
been  sold  to  a  scrap  dealer.   A  truck  was  on  its  way  to  haul  away 
the  scrap --the  metal --that  had  been  sold  to  him. 


Finding  Foremen  and  Crews.  Meeting  Deadlines 


Strong:   I  had  no  labor  force  at  all.   One  middle-aged  man  had  shown  up, 
with  soft  hands .   He  had  been  employed  to  conduct  a  salvage 
operation  of  still- serviceable  equipment.   He  came  to  me  to  be 
assigned  space  for  workshop  and  storage. 

I  immediately  called  down  to  John  Noyes  of  the  employment 
office  of  the  Radiation  Laboratory,  and  I  said,  "I  need  some 
laborers.   I  need  a  labor  foreman.   And  I  need  the  laborers  right 
now.   The  truck  is  here  to  pick  up  the  metal  and  I  have  no  labor 
crews.   I'll  take  care  of  the  situation  now,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  week  I  must  have  laborers  and  a  labor  foreman."   I  went  out 
with  the  truck  driver  and  "soft  hands,"  and  the  three  of  us 
pitched  the  metal  cuttings  onto  the  truck  to  be  hauled  away. 

I  did  not  enjoy  this  particular  hands-on  job,  but  there  were 
others  I  liked.   I  learned  to  operate  the  thirty- ton  crane  in  the 
big  building,  and  became  a  pretty  fair  rigger.   A  rigger  is  one 
who  adjusts  slings  to  carry  a  particular  load.   Skill  becomes 
particularly  important  when  the  load  is  fragile  laboratory 
equipment  sent  under  guard,  clear  across  country  from  Tennessee - 
Eastman,  to  be  installed  for  testing  purposes  in  the  laboratory. 

I  soon  had  a  labor  foreman  by  the  name  of  Jack  Byearly,  who 
had  been  operating  a  very  small  gold  mine  outside  of  Murphy's. 
Jack  was  highly  cooperative,  as  were  the  three  shop  foremen  I 
worked  with:   Henry  Morton,  the  carpentry  foreman;  Richard  Lee, 
the  electrical  foreman;  and  Lou  Wulferdingen,  the  plumbing  and 
steamfitting  foreman.   I  also  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Henry 
Hof acker,  the  head  of  the  welding  shop.   The  welding  shop  and  the 
machine  shop ,  however ,  were  not  under  me  but  under  Donald 
Cooksey,  who  was  Ernest  Lawrence's  right-hand  man.   Don  Cooksey 
himself  was  a  physicist. 

I  secured  a  crew  during  my  first  week.   I  think  it  was  on  a 
Thursday  when  Ernest  showed  up  with  the  fire  chief  from  Berkeley. 
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I  met  them  at  the  gate  house.   The  fire  chief  looked  at  the 
hillside  from  the  laboratory,  where  there  were  two  water  tanks. 
He  said, "What's  the  capacity  of  those  water  tanks?"   Ernest 
Lawrence  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Ed,  what's  the  capacity  of  those 
water  tanks?"   I  said,  "45,000  and  55,000  gallons."   Ernest  gave 
me  the  most  astonished  look  you  can  imagine. 

Since  I  was  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  plant,  I  had 
concerned  myself  immediately  about  fire  security.   I  had  inquired 
what  the  provisions  were  in  case  of  fire,  and  I  had  just  learned 
what  the  capacity  was  of  those  tanks.   We  immediately  started 
building  a  couple  of  additional  water  tanks. 

When  Ernest  had  taken  me  around  on  my  initial  tour,  he 
pointed  out  what  needed  to  be  monitored  and  what  pressure  gauges 
had  to  be  checked  on  a  regular  basis.   Pumping  systems  had  to  be 
kept  under  observation,  necessary  repairs  made,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.   I  thought,  if  I  am  responsible  for  all  this,  I  must  have 
a  crew  of  technicians  to  take  care  of  the  cooling  system,  the 
vacuum  pumps,  the  recording  devices,  and  so  on,  on  a  24-hour 
basis . 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  at  hand  a  man  who  was  an  engineer 
(he  had  come  down  from  the  Davis  faculty)  who  immediately 
recognized  the  problem.   He  was  assigned  to  help  me,  and  he 
obtained  a  chap  by  the  name  of  Gene  Doolittle,  who  had  just 
retired  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  had  been  a  foreman  in 
charge  of  a  crew  doing  very  similar  work  for  Standard  Oil: 
checking  their  pressure  gauges  and  their  pumping  systems,  and  so 
on.   Gene  Doolittle  knew  where  he  could  get  persons  who  were 
well-suited  for  the  responsibilities  of  serving  the  needs  of  the 
Radiation  Laboratory.   So  we  had  in  very  short  order  a  three - 
shift  operation  taking  care  of  the  monitoring  needs  of  the  hill. 
It  was  my  practice  to  catch  the  owl  shift  going  off,  be  there 
during  the  day  shift,  and  then  catch  the  swing  shift  coming  on. 

Life  on  the  hill,  as  I  indicated,  was  a  matter  of  meeting 
deadlines.   Once  or  twice  Ernest  came  by  and  said,  "Let's  go  play 
tennis."   I  said,  "Ernest,  you  got  me  into  this,  and  I  don't  have 
any  time  for  tennis."   In  the  first  year  I  had  almost  all  of 
Christmas  day  off;  that  was  the  only  time  off  I  had  that  year. 

I  started  out  in  a  situation  in  the  laboratory,  not 
regarding  the  physicists  —  they  knew  what  they  were  doing- -where 
other  work  was  in  a  condition  of  chaos.   For  example,  I 
discovered  that  there  was  a  safe  adjoining  my  office  which  was 
inside  the  big  building.   I  was  given  the  combination  of  the 
safe- -top  secret.   Very  few  people  had  the  combination,  so  if 
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some  young  physicist  wanted  to  get  into  the  safe,  there  had  to  be 
somebody  to  open  the  safe.   I  discovered  I  was  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  chance.   If  there  was  no  other  authorized  person  around 
to  open  the  safe,  I  was  it,  day  or  night.   This  was  an  absurd 
situation,  and  not  satisfactory  at  all  with  regard  to  security 
provisions.   I  went  to  the  phone:   "I've  got  to  have  somebody  on 
24-hour  service  with  regard  to  the  security  of  this  safe.   I  want 
the  combination  changed,  and  I  don't  want  to  know  the 
combination. " 

Soon  we  had  a  security  staff,  headed  by  Colonel  Frederick 
Rogers.   (How  I  remember  these  names  amazes  me.   No,  it  doesn't. 
When  I  went  on  the  job,  I  realized  that  I  had  to  know  a  lot  of 
persons  in  terms  of  a  lot  of  different  functions  and  offices.   I 
thought  that  my  memory  of  names  was  not  very  good,  but  I  knew 
that  memory  could  be  trained.   As  soon  as  I  met  someone,  I 
repeated  the  name,  wrote  it  down  in  a  little  book  I  carried,  and 
noted  his  office.   As  a  result  of  that,  I  fastened  these  names  in 
my  mind . ) 

Colonel  Rogers  was  a  historian  who  was  interested  in  forts 
built  in  the  West  to  protect  the  main  stage  routes  from  the 
Indians.   It  was  Colonel  Rogers  who  insisted  that  I,  the 
laboratory  manager  in  charge  of  facilities,  should  be  the  one  to 
drive  the  shop  mule,  a  little  tractor,  when  it  carried  the  lead 
casket  that  contained  radioactive  material  up  from  the  84- inch 
magnet  to  Glenn  Seaborg's  laboratory.   He  was  so  security-minded 
that  no  one  less  than  the  laboratory  manager  could  transport  this 
little  casket  one  hundred  feet.   Each  day  when  it  came  time  to 
perform  the  chore,  I  would  solemnly  mount  the  shop  mule,  pick  up 
the  casket,  and  take  it  to  its  destination.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  liked  the  little  excursion;  it  was  like  a  bit  of  time  off. 


Crisis:   The  Plugged  Pipeline 


Strong:   Now  I  want  to  talk  about  three  crises,  because  these  epitomize 
the  kind  of  life  that  I  spent,  nonacademic.   The  first  one 
occurred,  I  think,  in  the  second  year,  but  it  might  even  have 
been  in  the  third  year  of  service.   We  had  built  a  special  water 
tower  to  provide  de- ionized  water  that  was  needed  both  on  the 
hill  and  down  at  the  64 -inch  laboratory  just  across  from  the 
Greek  Theatre.   The  need  for  the  service  was  sudden  and  urgent. 
In  order  to  transport  water  down  the  hill,  we  hired  a  truck,  a 
ceramic -lined  truck  from  San  Francisco.   The  truck  would  fill  up 
with  this  treated  water  and  be  driven  down  the  hill  to  fill  up  a 
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cooling  system.   In  operation,  the  system  steadily  lost  water 
because  cooling  fans  blew  away  a  fixed  amount  per  hour. 

This  restoration  of  fluid  by  truck  was  an  expensive 
operation,  so  to  save  money  we  put  in  a  pipeline  down  the  hill, 
past  the  Big  C  and  the  Greek  Theatre,  under  the  drive- -Cross  - 
Campus  Drive --and  into  the  64 -inch  laboratory.   (Ceramic -lined 
pipe,  of  course.)   As  soon  as  the  pipeline  was  completed,  we  sent 
the  truck  back  to  San  Francisco. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  same  evening,  I  got  a  call  from  the 
laboratory  telling  me  that  water  had  stopped  flowing  and  I  must 
get  the  truck  back  to  keep  their  reservoir  filled.   I  said,  "How 
long  can  you  operate  before  you  have  to  have  more  water?"   I  was 
told,  "We  can  operate  until  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.   We 
must  not  be  shut  down.   You've  got  to  get  the  water  here."   I 
said,  "I  have  no  way  of  getting  that  truck  back  in  time.   There 
has  to  be  a  plug  somewhere  in  the  line.  I'll  get  hold  of  Lou 
Wulferdingen  and  we'll  get  to  work  on  it." 

I  called  the  home  of  Lou  Wulferdingen.   He  wasn't  home;  I 
learned  later  he  was  at  the  movies  with  his  wife.   I  thought  of 
getting  one  of  my  technicians  to  go  with  me,  but  technicians  had 
their  rounds  to  make.   So  I  went  up  the  hill  and  equipped  myself 
with  a  flashlight,  two  pipe  wrenches,  a  hack  saw,  a  hammer,  and 
pipe  unions. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pipe  connectors.   One  is  a  coupling. 
You  have  to  center  cut  to  free  the  pipe  on  each  side.   With  a 
union,  there  are  two  segments  that  are  center-connected  and  can 
be  screwed  together  and  apart. 

Nathan:   I  see. 

Strong:   So  if  you  cut  a  coupling,  you  replace  it  with  a  union  in  order  to 
be  able  to  put  the  pipe  together  again.   The  pipeline  was  joined 
by  couplings. 

I  started  down  the  pipe,  tapping  it  with  my  hammer, 
listening  for  the  hollow  sound  that  would  tell  no  water  was 
present.   Of  course,  I  had  turned  off  the  water  at  the  top,  but 
there  was  a  lot  of  water  standing  in  the  pipe.   I  went  down, 
tapping,  tapping,  until  I  got  below  the  Big  C,  where  I  detected  a 
hollow  sound  below  a  coupling.   I  took  out  the  hack  saw,  cut 
through  the  coupling,  and  found  I  had  made  a  mistake.   All  the 
water  standing  in  the  pipe  above  gushed  out  to  soak  me.   I  made 
the  necessary  repairs,  getting  somewhat  muddy  in  doing  so. 
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I  went  down  again,  tapping,  tapping,  tapping.   Again  I  cut  a 
coupling,  and  again  I  had  made  a  mistake.   Then  I  began  to  get 
worried,  because  if  the  blockade  was  under  the  cross -campus  road 
there  was  nothing  further  I  could  do.   Well,  the  third  time  was  a 
charm.   Just  in  back  of  the  Greek  Theatre  I  cut  through,  and 
there  was  the  plug.   It  was  a  eucalyptus  bud  that  had  entered  at 
some  point  and  flowed  down  till  it  got  to  a  particular  coupling, 
where  it  had  lodged  and  plugged  the  pipe  completely. 

I  remember  the  Campanile  striking  ten,  and  the  Campanile 
striking  eleven.   Just  after  eleven  o'clock,  I  started  back  up 
the  hill,  called  the  64 -inch  lab,  and  said,  "I'm  turning  on  the 
water  and  it  should  be  flowing  almost  immediately.   If  you 
haven't  got  it  soon,  you  won't  have  it  at  all."  Well,  the  water 
flowed. 


An  Ernest  Lawrence  Story 


Strong:   Oh,  there  is  an  Ernest  Lawrence  episode.   This  wasn't  a  crisis, 

but  I  have  to  tell  you  the  story.   This  was  in  the  second  year.  I 
began  to  get  calls  over  the  loudspeaker  system  that  covered  the 
entire  area:   "Dr.  Strong,  report  immediately  to  Dr.  Lawrence. 
Dr.  Strong,  report  immediately  to  Dr.  Lawrence."  The  caller 
didn't  say  where  Dr.  Lawrence  was.   Some  crisis,  I  thought,  must 
have  arisen.   So  I  hurried  about,  asking,  "Have  you  seen 
Dr.  Lawrence?  Have  you  seen  Dr.  Lawrence?"   I  learned  that  he 
had  been  seen,  now  here,  now  there,  walking  along.   I  began 
picking  up  his  trail,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  spotted  him.   He  was 
gazing  ahead  and  glaring  when  I  caught  up  with  him.   I  had  never 
seen  Ernest  angry,  but  he  was  furious.   He  pointed  to  a  man  who 
was  carrying  a  roll  of  wire  around  his  shoulder,  and  he  said, 
"Who  is  that  man?"   I  said,  "He's  one  of  the  electricians."  He 
said,  "Fire  him."   I  asked  why,  and  he  said,  "Two  hours  ago  I  saw 
that  man  walking  with  that  same  roll  of  wire  on  his  shoulders. 
He's  soldiering  on  the  job.   I  want  him  off  the  hill 
immediately."   I  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

So  I  went  around  to  Dick  Lee,  the  electrical  shop  foreman, 
and  I  said,  "Dick,  I  want  you  to  call  in  (I've  forgotten  the 
man's  name)  and  I  want  you  to  dismiss  him  immediately  for 
soldiering  on  the  job."  Dick  said,  "Oh,  this  is  going  to  be 
difficult.   I'm  going  to  have  some  trouble  here,  I'm  afraid."   I 
asked  why,  and  he  said,  "He's  the  union  representative  of  the 
electricians  on  the  hill."  I  said,  "Dick,  you  don't  know  what 
trouble  is  if  you  don't  get  that  man  off  the  hill  right  now." 
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Dick  called  the  man  in,  and  the  man  asked  for  another 
chance,  saying  that  he'd  never  been  so  well  treated  as  he'd  been 
on  the  hill,  and  that  he  realized  that  he  shouldn't  have  been 
soldiering  on  the  job.   The  man,  of  course,  was  dismissed. 


Crises 


Strong:   The  second  crisis  occurred  in  February  of  the  second  year.   We 
had  a  lot  of  rain.   The  only  road  into  the  laboratory  south  of 
the  entry  gate  was  cut  into  a  slope  for  about  150  feet  or  so. 
The  hill  became  saturated,  the  road  began  to  slump,  and  we  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  losing  the  only  access  by  road  to  the 
laboratory.   Immediately  the  call  went  to  the  civil  engineers  to 
save  the  road. 

While  the  civil  engineers  started  to  cogitate,  the  labor 
foreman  and  I  went  down  to  see  what  could  have  happened.   We 
figured  it  out  very  quickly:   there  had  been  a  drain  line  along 
the  road  which  must  be  plugged,  because  the  outfall  was  not 
running.   So  we  dug  up  the  drain  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  a 
plug  which  had  been  cut  into  the  top  end  of  the  line  to  stop  dirt 
entering.   The  plug  had  shrunk,  water  had  picked  it  up  and 
carried  it  down  quite  a  way,  until  it  stuck  and  stopped  the  water 
flow. 

Now  that  we  had  the  open  ditch,  the  road  was  not  in  danger 
because  we  had  a  creek  going  down  the  ditch,  but  we  decided  that 
we  had  to  get  a  better  pickup  system  than  had  been  provided  by 
joints  of  terra-cotta  pipe.   We  tried  to  buy  perforated  pipe,  and 
none  was  available.   I  discovered  in  the  welding  shop  some  length 
of  solid  pipe  of  exactly  the  right  diameter,  exactly  the  right 
wall  thickness.   So  I  asked  Henry  Hof acker,  "Is  this  pipe  being 
held  for  some  job?"  He  said,  "No,  it's  just  stock."   I  said, 
"Good.   Start  burning  holes  in  it." 

Holes  were  being  burned  when  Don  Cooksey  came  by.   He  wanted 
to  know  what  idiot  had  ordered  this  act  of  vandalism  on  his  pipe, 
and  Henry  told  him,  "The  laboratory  manager."   Don  Cooksey  came 
storming  to  see  me:   "What  on  earth  do  you  think  you're  doing, 
burning  holes  in  that  pipe  I've  been  saving?"   I  said,  "Don,  I'm 
saving  the  road."   I  continued,  "There's  another  way  to  save  it, 
maybe.   Here  are  the  plans  I  just  got  in  from  the  civil 
engineers,  which  call  for  driving  in  a  series  of  pilings  and 
building  a  retaining  wall.   I  think  the  cost  estimate  will  run 
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into  a  great  many  thousands  of  dollars.   All  it  has  to  cost  to 
save  the  road  from  further  risk  is  your  pipe  with  the  holes 
burned  in  it."   So  that  was  it. 

Now,  the  other  episode  is  an  amusing  one.   It  involves  Ralph 
Chaney,  the  paleobotanist .  We  had  to  dig  up  a  hole- -a  cube-- 
adjacent  to  the  magnet  in  order  to  pour  a  solid  block  of  concrete 
to  mount  a  very  delicate  recording  instrument.   The  size  of  the 
block  was  so  critical  that  the  concrete  had  aluminum  powder  in 
it,  which  provides  for  a  minimum  of  shrinkage.   This  was  another 
rush  job.   So  just  as  soon  as  the  hole  was  being  completed,  I 
called  the  transit  mix  company  and  the  two  loads  of  transit  mix 
were  on  their  way,  with  the  aluminum  powder  in  the  mix.   With  the 
powder  in  the  mix,  the  set-up  time  would  be  swift.   There  could 
be  no  delay  in  pouring. 

Ralph  Ghaney  came  by,  looked  in  the  hole,  got  down  in  it, 
and  said,  "Hold  everything.   Here  are  some  wonderful 
paleobotanical  specimens  that  must  be  collected,  with  their 
locations  stratified."  He  was  told  by  my  foreman  that  the  trucks 
were  here  with  the  transit  mix.   "Makes  no  difference,  makes  no 
difference.   This  is  important  for  science."  The  labor  foreman 
came  to  me  and  said,  "Professor  Chaney  is  down  in  the  hole  and 
won't  get  out  of  it." 

Nathan:   [laughs] 

Strong:   I  said,  "Well—start  pouring,  but  make  sure  that  Professor  Chaney 
is  not  in  the  hole."   So  we  poured,  and  Professor  Chaney  was  not 
in  the  hole.   He  said  he  was  going  to  protest  to  Ernest  Lawrence, 
but  of  course  that  was  nonsense. 

I  think  I've  said  enough  about  the  Radiation  Laboratory. 


Lawrence's  View  of  Atomic  Weapons  (1945) 


Nathan:   There  was  one  remark  you  had  made  earlier  about  Professor 

Lawrence's  comment  after  Hiroshima.   Do  you  remember  that? 
[pause]   That  he  had  mentioned  that  there  was  a  responsibility 
not  to  use  the  bomb.   Does  that  ring  a  bell? 

Strong:   Oh,  yes.   I  should  remember  that.   In  the  fall  of  1945  the 
Regents,  in  the  meeting  at  the  Davis  campus,  honored  Ernest 
Lawrence  and  Robert  Oppenheimer  for  their  notable  contributions 
in  service  rendered  to  the  United  States.   I  knew  Oppie.   We  had 
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been  in  a  group  that  was  learning  the  tango  back  in  the  ' 30s ,  and 
Oppie  loved  to  dance.   I  came  to  know  him  quite  well. 

I  was  talking  to  the  two  of  them  about  the  situation  that 
now  faced  the  country  and  faced  the  world- -the  problem  of  how  to 
control  this  terrible,  devastating  power  that  had  been  used  in 
Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima.   Now  we  had  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
peace  with  regard  to  the  use  of  atomic  weapons.   Ernest  said, 
"Yes,  yes.   It  needs  to  be  done.   It  has  to  be  done.   This  is  the 
task  for  you  philosophers  and  social  scientists.   We  scientists 
have  done  our  job;  it  is  now  up  to  you  people  who  are  in 
philosophy  and  the  social  sciences  to  exercise  all  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  you  have  to  avert  any  further  future  use  of  atomic 
weapons . " 

Oppie  didn't  say  anything.   Ahead  of  him,  of  course,  was  the 
struggle  over  the  creation  of  the  hydrogen  weapon.   But  it  was 
Oppenheimer  who  had  warned,  from  the  Hindu  mythology,  against  the 
unleashing  of  a  terrible  demon.   I,  in  fact,  did  become  a 
subscribing  member  (and  am  still)  of  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists,  a  group  dedicated  to  seeing  to  it  that  atomic  weapons 
are  never  employed  again. 


Benefits  of  Working  on  the  Hill 


Strong:   One  pleasant  aftermath  of  my  three  years  of  service  in  the 
Radiation  Laboratory  had  to  do  with  Grounds  and  Buildings 
employees  who  had  worked  on  the  hill. 


Nathan:   You  were  just  talking  about-  - 

Strong:   Yes,  about  the  mechanics  that  were  on  loan  from  Grounds  and 

Buildings  on  the  campus.   When  the  Manhattan  Project  had  wound 
up,  the  mechanics  returned  to  the  campus  to  their  various  campus 
shops.   From  time  to  time  I  would  meet  one  of  these  mechanics  on 
the  campus  for  one  job  or  another,  and  whenever  they  saw  me  they 
would  hail  me  as  they  had  done  on  the  hill.   They  would  call, 
"Hi,  Doc,M   and  I  would  respond.   I  liked  being  remembered  and 
recognized. 

During  my  first  year  as  Chancellor  of  the  Berkeley  campus  I 
visited  the  various  shops  in  succession,  with  a  bag  lunch,  to 
renew  my  acquaintanceship  with  the  men  with  whom  I  had  worked  on 
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the  hill.   Clark  Kerr  heard  about  this  and  sent  me  a  note  of 
commendation.   This  had  never  been  done  before,  ever,  in  the 
history  of  any  chief  campus  officer- -a  chief  campus  officer 
dining  with  the  plumbers  and  the  electricians  and  carpenters. 

There  was  also  a  valuable  carryforward  from  my  association 
with  the  scientists  on  the  hill --scientists  and  engineers -- 
because  a  number  of  these,  of  course,  were  on  war  duty  from  their 
respective  departments  on  campus  and  returned  to  the  campus. 
Then  as  I  was  vice  chancellor,  and  as  Chancellor,  I  was  known  to 
these  individuals  as  one  who  was  familiar  with  their  work.   I 
knew  them  on  a  personal  basis,  which  was  of  considerable 
assistance  in  dealing  with  problems  in  engineering,  as  I  will 
come  to  mention. 

Prior  association  was  of  very  great  assistance  when  we  came 
to  dealing  with  the  5-  and  10 -year  academic  plans,  where  I  had  a 
principal  role  in  interviewing  the  deans  and  the  heads  of  various 
divisions  of  engineering.   I  would  be  talking  often  with 
individuals  with  whom  I  had  previously  worked. 

Another  dividend  had  to  do  with  relationships  between  the 
campus  and  the  Radiation  Laboratory  on  the  hill.   The  Radiation 
Laboratory,  in  terms  of  its  management,  was  independent  of  the 
Berkeley  campus.   The  director  of  the  laboratory  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  and  yet  there  had  to  be --there  was --a 
working  relationship  between  the  hill  and  the  campus  with  respect 
to  staffing,  with  respect  to  research  and  instruction  even, 
because  quite  a  number  of  people  working  for  doctor's  degrees 
were  working  on  the  hill.   Seaborg  had  a  laboratory  on  the  hill, 
and  so  on.   Working  relationships  had  to  be  agreed  upon  and 
maintained  between  the  laboratory  on  the  hill  and  the  Berkeley 
campus . 

Ed  McMillan  was  the  director  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory,  and  he  came  to  me  to  talk  about  the  kind  of 
relationships  that  we  would  try  to  establish  and  maintain  over 
the  period  of  my  service  as  Chancellor.   Here  again,  the  fact 
that  I  had  worked  on  the  hill  and  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
needs  of  the  laboratory  enabled  me  to  work  with  Ed  McMillan  in 
what  proved  to  be  a  very  amicable  and  effective  relationship. 

There  was  a  problem  situation.   On  the  campus,  the  people 
who  were  not  connected  with  the  laboratory  were  very  much 
concerned  with  the  competition  for  services  of  scientists  that 
existed  between- -or  they  thought  existed  between- -the  hill  and 
the  campus .   They  were  concerned  that  the  people  on  the  hill  had 
access  to  equipment  for  graduate  students  that  they  didn't  have 
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Nathan: 


Strong: 


on  campus.   So  access  to  the  hill  was  a  very  important  factor: 
teaching  assistants,  research  funds,  research  assistants,  and  so 
on.   Good  working  relations  were  a  matter  of  very  considerable 
importance . 

Also,  the  fact  that  the  laboratory  had  responsibility  for 
the  production  of  the  atomic  weapon  raised  the  question  of 
propriety.   The  question  was  whether  the  laboratory  should  be 
associated  with  the  University  of  California  at  all.   Where  the 
laboratory  was  doing  work  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  why 
should  it  not  be  divorced  from  the  campus? 

These  strains  were  considerable,  and  here  again  a  working 
relationship  with  Ed  McMillan  was  an  important  factor.   So  the 
fact  that  I  had  served  on  the  hill  had  dividends  which  I  hadn't 
even  thought  of.   I  hadn't  thought  of  them,  obviously,  because  I 
didn't  anticipate  I  was  going  to  be  the  chief  campus  officer  at 
Berkeley. 

Were  the  research  people  on  the  hill  part  of  the  departments  on 
the  campus? 

Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes.   There  were  a  number  of  people  from  the  science 
departments  who  were  working  on  the  hill:   physicists  and 
chemists . 


Nathan:   So  would  they  also  teach  and  do  research? 

Strong:   During  the  war,  I  don't  think  so;  not  teach.   During  the  war  they 
were  there  full  time.   For  example,  the  man  who  was  subsequently 
the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  Professor  Burton 
Moyer,  was  full-time  on  the  hill.   He  had  a  laboratory  there,  and 
I  got  to  know  him  very  well. 

I  didn't  get  to  know  Glenn  Seaborg  on  the  hill,  because  he 
was  pretty  much  shut  away  in  his  laboratory.   I  delivered  the 
radioactive  material  on  which  he  worked  to  his  laboratory,  but  I 
had  no  working  relationship  with  Professor  Seaborg  then,  that  I 
can  remember.   I  knew  who  he  was,  and  he  knew  who  I  was,  in  the 
sense  that  we  were  both  working  on  the  project,  and  occasionally 
we'd  see  each  other. 

I  returned  to  the  campus  in  1945. 
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VI  RETURN  TO  THE  CAMPUS  (1945-1952) 


Teaching  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  (1946) 


Strong:   In  the  summer  of  1946,  I  taught  summer  session,  seven  weeks,  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia.   One  of  our  Ph.D.s  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  there,  Professor  Masloff,  and  it  was  mainly 
through  him  that  I  received  the  appointment.   I  taught  a  course 
in  political  and  social  philosophy.   I  remember  that  summer, 
because  after  the  work  in  the  Radiation  Laboratory,  getting  back 
on  the  campus  and  trying  to  get  caught  up  in  my  courses,  this 
summer  at  British  Columbia  for  seven  weeks  was  really  idyllic.   I 
had  a  two-hour  session  in  the  morning  with  my  class  (one  hour  of 
lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion).   Then  I'd  go  down  to  the  beach 
in  the  afternoon  with  Gertrude  and  our  three  youngsters,  while 
the  children  splashed  in  the  bay  and  played  in  the  sand,  and  I 
would  correct  papers  or  prepare  my  lectures  for  the  next  day. 

On  weekends  we'd  take  one  of  the  ferries  and  go  off  to  the 
islands,  or  go  up  the  Eraser  River.   At  the  end  of  the  summer  we 
got  in  our  car  and  drove  around  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia 
(which  is  now  under  water)  to  Lake  Louise.   Driving  to  Jasper,  we 
went  on  a  pack  trip  clear  out  of  the  park  into  British  Columbia 
to  Fortress  Lake,  where  I  went  fishing. 

On  Gertrude's  birthday,  on  September  6th,  we  were  driving 
south  through  the  park  and  the  kids  were  very  much  concerned 
about  what  they  were  going  to  do  for  their  mother  for  a  birthday 
dinner.   On  the  way  out  from  Fortress  Lake,  we  had  picked 
blueberries  from  little  low- growing  bushes  and  later,  as  we  were 
going  down  the  highway,  we  saw  a  big  grouse  lying  beside  the 
road.   It  had  been  struck  by  another  car  and  was  still  warm.   So 
the  youngsters,  who  had  learned  how  to  pluck  a  grouse,  plucked 
this  grouse  and  cleaned  it,  and  we  had  blueberries  and  grouse  for 
the  birthday  dinner  for  Gertrude. 
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Nathan:   How  very  elegant. 


Associate  Dean.  College  of  Letters  and  Science  (1947-1952) 


Strong:   Near  the  time  I  was  about  to  leave  the  Radiation  Laboratory, 

Ernest  Lawrence  came  round  and  said,  "Would  you  by  any  chance  be 
willing- -do  you  want  to  continue --as  my  laboratory  manager?"   I 
said,  "Ernest,  you  can't  be  serious."  I  laughed.   I  said,  "I  want 
nothing  more  than  to  get  back  to  teaching  philosophy  again." 

Nathan:   That  was  a  nice  compliment. 
Strong:   Yes,  it  was  nice. 

Well,  apparently  from  what  happened--!  think  it  was  in  1946 
(it  could  have  been  early  1947),  I  was  asked  to  luncheon  by 
George  Adams  and  Professor  George  D.  Louderback.   They  told  me 
that  they  were  members  of  a  search  committee  for  provost  on  the 
Santa  Barbara  campus.   Would  I  be  willing  to  have  my  name  placed 
in  nomination? 

It  must  have  been  1946,  because  the  next  year  I  became 
Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

I  said,  "No.   No,  I'm  not  interested  in  an  administrative 
job.   I've  been  an  administrator  for  three  years."   I  think  quite 
possibly  the  fact  was  that  word  had  come  down  from  the  hill  that 
I  could  handle  administrative  responsibilities,  and  I  guess  I  was 
about  the  age  when  people  are  looked  over  for  administrative 
assignments.   Anyway,  I  was  approached  and  I  said  no,  I  was  not 
interested. 

It  was  in  1947  that  Alva  R.  Davis- -Sailor  Davis- -talked  to 
me  about  becoming  his  associate  dean,  which  was  a  new  position. 

Nathan:   This  was  Associate  Dean  of  Letters  and  Science? 

Strong:   Of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science.   My  only  previous 

acquaintance  with  Sailor  Davis  was  when  I  had  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Academic  Senate  Library  Committee  under  his  chairmanship. 
This  was  in  1937  to  '40,  my  first  service  on  a  senate  committee. 
There  was  certainly  nothing  in  that  service  which  would  have 
identified  me  as  an  administrator. 
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Sailor  told  me  why  he  had  asked  that  this  position  be 
created.   For  one  reason,  he  had  received  budgetary  authority 
that  had  not  previously  been  allocated  by  the  President  to  the 
dean  of  the  college,  and  this  meant  that  he  needed  to  be  working 
with  chairmen  on  a  more  time-consuming  basis. 

He  said  that  he  was  subject  to  calls  from  educational  groups 
requesting  his  presence  or  that  of  a  representative  from  his 
office  at  meetings  and  conferences.   The  Western  College 
Association,  the  Junior  College  Association,  and  like 
professional  organizations  expected  attendance.   He  said  that,  of 
course,  the  office  had  to  respond  and  that  he  would  like  me  to 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  representing  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science  at  Berkeley  at  association  meetings  to 
participate  in  their  proceedings. 

He  said  I  would  have  a  second  duty,  which  of  course  would  be 
to  act  in  his  place  when  he  was  absent  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.   On  one  occasion,  he  went  down  to  South  America 
on  an  extended  visit  to  universities  in  Chile.   He  was  gone  for 
several  months,  and  I  acted  in  his  place.   But  my  principal  task 
would  be  that  of  overseeing  the  work  of  the  office  staff  and  the 
assistant  deans  in  the  handling  of  student  problems,  mainly 
student  petitions  of  one  kind  or  another- -usually  for  exceptions 
to  rules . 

The  office  staff  was  headed  by  Marjorie  Carlton,  who  had 
been  the  administrative  assistant  through  a  succession  of  deans, 
I  guess  going  back  to  Hildebrand;  I  don't  know  how  far  back.   She 
was  the  experienced,  indispensable  woman- -and  there  were  many  of 
them  in  the  University—without  whom  the  offices  wouldn't 
function  as  they  so  effectively  do  in  most  instances. 

My  first  concern  as  associate  dean  focused  on  the  functions 
of  the  assistant  deans.   All  that  the  girls  at  the  counter  were 
to  do,  when  approached  by  students  with  problems  or  petitions, 
was  to  provide  information.   If  a  student  said,  "I  want  an 
exception  to  a  rule,"  or  "I  want  to  drop  a  course,"  then  that 
student  was  to  be  referred  to  a  dean  for  action. 

I  sat  down  with  Marjorie  to  talk  about  the  task  of  meeting 
with  students  to  advise  them  and  to  grant,  where  it  seemed 
justified,  an  exception  to  one  or  another  rule.   I  said,  "What 
happens  if  a  student  comes  in  and  isn't  satisfied  with  a  decision 
rendered  by  Ken  Pitzer,  and  he  goes  around  to  Gerry  Marsh  or  to 
Lesley  Simpson?  My  guess  is  that  some  who  have  seen  Perry  Byerly 
have  then  sought  out  Gerry  Marsh.   (Byerly  was  very  strict;  Marsh 
was  known  to  be  lenient.)   Word  gets  around,  and  we  need  to  do 
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something  to  have  exceptions  to  rules  be  regularized."   I  might 
add  that  Marjorie  was  part  of  the  problem.   If  it  was  an  athlete 
who  was  seeking  a  waiver  of  some  sort,  Marjorie  was  the  one  to 
see.   She  would  grant  exceptions  to  rules  that  an  assistant  dean 
might  not  have  granted  because  she  just  admired  athletes- - 
basketball  players  particularly. 

So  we  had  this  danger  of  shopping  around,  of  students  going 
to  one  dean  rather  than  to  another  dean.   Marjorie  agreed  there 
was  an  office  problem  to  be  solved.   Having  reached  agreement,  I 
continued,  "Marjorie,  you  know  practically  every  kind  of  case 
that  comes  up  with  regard  to  the  grounds  on  which  exceptions  are 
granted.   Can't  we  draw  up  a  document  that  will  be  entitled 
'Rules  for  Exceptions  to  Rules' ,  and  then  distribute  this  to 
every  dean?  When  a  case  of  a  certain  kind  comes  up  to  a  dean,  he 
hears  the  story,  turns  to  the  grounds  for  exception,  and  then,  in 
terms  of  practice  for  making  exceptions  to  rules,  he  makes  the 
exception.   The  understanding  is  that  if  a  case  comes  up  that 
isn't  covered  by  'Rules  for  Exceptions  to  Rules',  then  we'll 
handle  that  in  the  following  way:   We'll  have  the  dean  who  is 
faced  with  this  puzzle  bring  the  case  to  the  meeting  of  the  deans 
(which  was  once  a  week  at  luncheon),  we'll  discuss  the  case,  and, 
if  it  seems  like  a  case  that  would  arise  in  the  future,  we'll 
make  the  decision;  and  then  we'll  have  another  rule  for 
exceptions  to  rules."   So  that's  the  way  in  which  we  operated  the 
office. 

Somewhere  in  my  records  I  have  the  list  of  "Rules  for 
Exceptions  to  Rules,"  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  runs  for 
several  pages. 

Nathan:   Is  it  partly  because  Letters  and  Science  covers  so  many  different 
elements? 

Strong:   The  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  of  course,  is  by  far  the 

largest  college,  and  the  most  diversified  as  compared  with  any 
professional  college,  engineering  being  the  largest. 

Not  surprisingly,  one  of  the  rules  of  the  college  that 
students  most  wanted  exception  to  were  the  rules  governing 
foreign  languages.   We  became  very  concerned  with  educational 
reasons  for  existing  requirements  to  be  met  in  study  of  a  foreign 
language.   The  foreign  language  requirement  specified  that  a 
student,  to  be  admitted  to  the  college,  was  to  have  had  two  years 
of  one  language  in  high  school.   He  could  then  continue  that 
language  and  satisfy  the  foreign  language  requirement  with  twelve 
units,  of  which  four  units  were  credit  from  high  school.   Or  the 
student  could  acquire  eight  units  in  continuation  of  the  high 
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school  language,  then  shift  to  a  second  language  for  another 
eight  units. 

What  bothered  me  was  that  many  students  were  satisfying  the 
foreign  language  requirement  with  a  poor  proficiency.   We  hadn't 
at  that  time,  by  the  way,  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  for  students 
going  to  Italy  or  France  or  Germany.   The  foreign  language 
requirement  was  most  onerous  for  a  student  continuing  in  a 
language  in  which  that  student  had  been  poorly  prepared  in  high 
school.   Shifting  to  a  second  language  in  college,  not  enough  got 
accomplished  to  make  the  language  of  further  use.   A  justifiable 
requirement  would  be  one  which,  if  met  by  students,  insured  at 
least  a  good  reading  proficiency,  and  ideally  a  good  speaking 
proficiency. 

I  may  come  back  to  that,  because  I  had  my  tussles  with 
foreign  language  later  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Educational 
Policy  Committee,  and  when  we  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get 
something  done  about  restructuring  the  foreign  language 
requirement. 


"Hold  That  Committee" 


Strong:   I  hadn't  anticipated,  when  I  was  told  that  I  would  be 

representing  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  at  association 
meetings,  the  extent  of  the  responsibility.   This  was  not  only  a 
matter  of  attending  meetings.   I  got  put  on  committees:   standing 
committees,  ad  hoc  committees,  study  committees.   Well,  finally, 
somewhere  along  my  period  of  service  as  associate  dean,  I 
registered  a  protest.   I  was  serving  on  a  committee  asked  to 
study  and  recommend  on  the  teaching  of  values  in  the  schools  in 
California.   The  committee  was  to  report  to  Sacramento.   I  wrote 
an  essay  entitled,  "Hold  That  Committee."  I  happened  to  find  I 
had  a  copy  of  that  essay,  and  I  want  to  read  the  opening 
paragraph  and  the  concluding  sentences. 

It  begins,  "Administrators  get  together  to  mull  over 
problems  in  meetings  of  associations  to  which  they  belong.   The 
agenda  at  each  meeting  calls  for  reports  of  committees  previously 
created- -committees  charged  with  study  of  procedures  and  policy 
having  to  do  with  admissions,  accreditations,  subject  and  grade 
requirements,  general  education  and  curricula.   The  time  left  for 
new  business  is  generally  short,  in  consequence.   Questions  from 
some  members  about  matters  with  which  they  believe  the 
association  should  concern  itself  get  briefly  discussed,  followed 
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by  appointment  of  a  new  committee  to  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  parent  group.   Administrators  as  practical 
men  ought  not  to  multiply  committees  unnecessarily.   They  have 
plenty  to  do  without  making  work  for  themselves  which  holds  forth 
little  promise  of  being  worth  the  time  spent." 

Then  I  spent  four  pages  pointing  out  the  way  in  which  you 
have  duplication  of  effort,  expenditures  of  time  on  ill- 
considered  assignments,  and  so  on,  and  I  ended  up  as  follows: 
"Until  someone  can  first  make  convincingly  clear  just  what  a 
committee  for  a  uniform  pattern  of  liberal  education,  or  for  the 
teaching  of  values  (two  favorite  subjects),  can  be  expected  to 
accomplish  that  would  be  of  any  use,  I  urge  that  no  further  such 
committees  be  appointed  to  burden  their  members  and  to  prolong 
the  sessions  on  which  their  chairmen  are  in  duty  obliged  to 
report. " 

I  don't  say  this  about  committees  of  the  Academic  Senate, 
because  I  came  to  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  value  of  these 
committees  in  terms  of  their  service  to  the  University  of 
California.   I  have  something  more  to  say  about  that. 

Nathan:   I'm  curious  about  how  your  paper  was  received. 

Strong:   Ha!   It  was  received  with  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm.   At  the 
same  time,  remember  that  the  people  who  attend  these  meetings  are 
not  ordinarily  identified  with  faculty;  they  are  administrators. 
Administrators  love  to  have  administrative  assignments.   They 
love  to  serve  on  committees.   I  think  some  people  do,  or  why  did 
the  committees  get  multiplied  the  way  they  did? 

Or:  the  other  hand,  service  on  committees  at  the  University 
of  California  was  regarded  as  a  chore,  a  duty  that  should  be 
done.   Committee  service  was  not  eagerly  sought  by  members  of  the 
faculty,  although  need  to  render  it  was  met  adequately.   Dare  one 
say  that  committee  duty  is  welcomed  by  administrators  because 
they  are  administrators?   I  have  always  been  at  heart  in  my 
concerns  a  member  of  the  faculty. 


An  Advocate  for  Liberal  Arts 


Strong:   As  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  I  worked 
with  Sailor  Davis  not  only  on  matters  and  in  the  areas  indicated. 
Beyond  that,  Sailor  also  sought  my  advice  on  matters  of 
educational  policy,  especially  as  concerned  the  arts  and  the 
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humanities.   With  regard  to  the  sciences,  Sailor,  of  course,  was 
very  much  at  home,  but  as  concerned  the  arts  and  humanities  he 
recognized  that  on  matters  of  educational  policy  I  was  a  person 
to  whom  he  should  refer  anyone  who  asked  about  what  should  be 
done  in  a  professional  college  with  regard  to  a  due  liberal  arts 
component  . 


Strong:   I  worked  with  Bill  Wurster,  but  before  Bill  Wurster  appeared  on 
the  Berkeley  campus,  I  had  been  a  member  of  a  faculty  group  that 
looked  forward  to  Wurster  's  coming  and  the  establishment  of  a 
College  of  Environmental  Design.   We  met  regularly  to  talk  about 
hopes,  plans,  and  programs  that  could  go  forward  under  this  new 
organization.   Before,  you  had  the  deans  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  Architecture,  and  Landscape  Architecture,  with  a 
Department  of  Design  brought  under  the  umbrella. 

Jack  Kent  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  and  Francis  Vaughan 
of  Landscape  Architecture  were  participants  in  this  planning 
group,  as  was  also  Howard  Moise  of  the  Architecture  Department. 
All  were  members  of  the  Arts  Club.   I  was  brought  into  this  group 
to  discuss  ways  in  which  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
could,  and  should,  make  its  contribution  to  the  new  college. 
Working  with  Bill  Wurster  was  a  delight,  because  there  was  never 
any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  desirable  in  the 
college,  and  I  think  that  Bill  welcomed  my  suggestions  with 
regard  to  what  I  thought  L  and  S  could  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  the  new  set-up  would  be  developing. 

I  also  met  with  Dean  Ewald  Grether.   Greth,  unlike  some 
deans  of  business  administration  schools,  was  very  much  concerned 
that  the  students  who  were  going  to  become  business 
administration  majors  have  a  good  liberal  arts  grounding.   This 
included  foreign  language,  by  the  way,  which  is  not  a  usual 
component  of  the  business  administration  major. 

In  the  spring  of  1952,  I  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Santa  Barbara  campus  to  address  the  college  on  the  subject,  "The 
Liberal  Arts  College."  The  acting  dean  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
College  component  at  the  Santa  Barbara  campus  was  George  Hand, 
who  had  been  a  professor  of  English  at  Berkeley  and  had  been 
asked  to  go  down  to  head  up  the  Liberal  Arts  College.   Santa 
Barbara  had  been  a  state  college,  and  had  been  primarily  a 
teachers'  college,  but  it  was  under  mandate,  in  being  taken  over 
by  the  University  of  California,  to  develop  a  first-rate  liberal 
arts  college  on  the  site,  which  was  then  on  the  mesa  at  Santa 
Barbara. 
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George  Hand  had  been  instrumental  in  having  the  Provost 
invite  me  to  the  campus  to  give  a  talk  on  "The  Liberal  Arts 
College."   He  had  written  to  me  to  say  that  the  young  faculty 
that  had  been  recruited  in  the  liberal  arts  college- -they  were 
called  the  "Young  Turks" --were  very  unhappy  with  the  failure  to 
develop  the  college  as  they  hoped  it  would  develop.   They  were 
feeling  frustrated,  being  out-manned  and  out-weighed  by  the 
carryover  faculty  from  the  state  college.   So  he  regarded  my 
visit  as  a  rescue  mission  to  bring  the  gospel  where  it  wasn't 
being  heeded  on  campus  by  the  carryover  faculty. 

I  recognized  that  I  was  faced  with  a  difficult  decision. 
The  Young  Turks  expected  me  to  lay  down  the  requisites  of  a 
liberal  education  in  teaching  and  research,  and  therefore  tell 
these  holdovers  that  they  were  not  doing  what  they  should  be 
doing  with  regard  to  getting  out  of  the  way- -pretty  much  that,  I 
guess.   I  was  also  perfectly  aware  that  all  members  of  the 
faculty  knew  what  the  announced  policy  was,  and  certainly 
wouldn't  enjoy  being  lectured  by  an  associate  dean  from  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science  at  Berkeley.   I  knew  that  I  had 
better  prepare  what  I  wanted  to  say  carefully,  and  that  I  had 
better  stick  to  my  text.   So  I  went  down  with  a  written  speech. 
I  usually  work  out  what  I'm  going  to  say,  to  have  it  to  refer  to 
if  need  be. 

So  I  had  a  written  speech,  and  my  speech  began  with  a 
question:   "Should  a  one- semester  course  of  instruction  in 
learning  how  to  operate  a  typewriter  efficiently  be  accepted  for 
credit  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science?"   I  said  the  answer 
seemed  to  be  obvious:   No,  because  teaching  manual  proficiency  is 
not  a  liberal  art.   But,  I  said,  at  Stanford  University  I  learned 
to  operate  a  typewriter  by  the  touch  system  efficiently,  and  I 
received  credit  for  this  course  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College.   How 
could  this  have  occurred,  when  Stanford  had  a  professional 
Department  of  Commerce  where  typewriting  was  taught  for  credit 
but  not  for  Letters  and  Science  credit? 

I  said  the  reason  why  I  received  credit  in  this  course  was 
not  because  I  had  acquired  a  vocational  skill.   The  course  was 
listed  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  was  offered  as  a 
course  in  learning,  in  which  the  operating  of  a  typewriter  was  a 
laboratory  experiment.   That  meant  that  in  acquiring  a  skill  I 
was  learning  about  the  learning  process.   So  I  received  credit 
for  the  course,  not  because  I  learned  to  operate  the  typewriter, 
but  because  I  learned  something  about  learning.   I  said  I  could 
have  learned  to  operate  a  typewriter  very  efficiently  and  flunked 
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the  course,  if  I  hadn't  passed  the  examination  given  upon  what 
knowledge  I  had  acquired  with  regard  to  the  learning  process. 

I  thought  that  was  a  way  in  which  I  could  convey  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  liberal  arts  content  and  purpose  in  a 
course  and  that,  unless  this  were  being  observed  all  the  way 
through  the  development  of  the  Santa  Barbara  campus  as  far  as  its 
being  a  liberal  arts  campus,  the  job  wasn't  being  done.   I  said 
that  by  using  this  example. 

After  I  gave  my  talk,  George  Hand  invited  me  to  his  home. 
There  I  met  with  the  Young  Turks  until  all  hours,  and  was  told 
that  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  college  were  going  to 
strengthen  the  non- liberal  arts  faculty.   I  said,  "This  is  very 
hard  to  believe.   But,"  I  said,  "I'll  check  it."   So  when  I  got 
back  to  Berkeley  I  went  to  see  Olaf  Lundberg,  who  I  found  was 
quite  sympathetic  with  George  Hand,  and  knew  him.   He  opened  the 
books  and  said,  "Yes,  that  is  a  fact."  He  said,  "The  records  for 
appointments  and  promotions  sent  forward  since  the  University 
took  over  the  campus  show  that  predominantly  the  appointments  and 
promotions  are  going  to  the  non-liberal  arts  faculty." 

President  Sproul  had  heard  that  I  talked  to  the  faculty  at 
Santa  Barbara  and  asked  if  he  could  see  my  speech.   I  had  it,  so 
I  took  it  around  to  Agnes  Robb.   The  President  read  it,  and  asked 
me  to  have  lunch  with  him  at  the  Faculty  Club.   We  sat  down  to 
lunch,  and  he  asked  me  what  I  had  observed  from  my  visit  to  the 
campus.   I  told  him  that  I  thought  something  needed  to  be  done, 
and  urgently.   So  he  said,  "What  should  be  done?"   I  said,  "Well, 
first  of  all  and  indispensably,  you'll  need  to  replace  J.  Harold 
Williams,  the  provost,  with  an  appropriate  liberal  arts  provost." 
I  said,  "It's  not  because  Williams  is  opposed  to  liberal  arts; 
it's  because,  in  terms  of  what's  been  done  since  he  has  been 
provost,  he  either  doesn't  know  what  a  liberal  arts  program  is, 
or  he  does  know  and  hasn't  been  able  to  prevail  with  the  faculty 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  with  regard  to  appointments  and 
promotions . " 

President  Sproul  said  he  was  shocked  by  this  information, 
but  apparently  he  was  not  in  enough  shock  to  replace  him 
expeditious ly. 

Nathan:   When  you  say  non- liberal  arts  faculty,  could  you  give  me  an 
example? 

Strong:   There  were  a  certain  number  of  positions  to  be  filled  in  the 

college  each  year.   The  chairmen  of  each  division  would  submit 
their  requests  to  be  included  in  the  budget  for,  say,  an 
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assistant  professor,  step  one,  step  two;  or  for  promotion  of  an 
assistant  professor.   What  was  occurring,  as  shown  by  tables,  was 
that  from  the  time  that  Williams  arrived  the  requests  that  were 
coming  in  from  the  School  of  Education  (which,  by  the  way,  in 
terms  of  enrollment  was  large  and  had  the  larger  faculty)  were 
being  acted  upon  favorably,  whereas  the  requests  coming  in  from 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  were  not  being  acted  upon 
favorably  or  in  any  like  measure.   In  short,  the  statement  that 
there  was  a  disproportionate  allocation  of  resources  going  to  the 
teachers'  college  faculty  was  in  fact  the  case. 

Nathan:   I  see. 

Strong:   Since  J.  Harold  Williams  himself  was  an  education  man,  he  was 
favoring  his  own,  although  his  charge  was  to  build  the  liberal 
arts  college,  and  he  was  not  responding  to  the  charge. 
Therefore,  in  that  sense  he  was  in  dereliction  of  duty.   What 
astonished  me  was  that  President  Sproul  didn't  act  expeditiously . 
My  explanation  of  this --it  may  be  the  right  explanation—was  that 
the  University  was  about  to  shift,  on  President  Sproul 's 
retirement,  from  the  President/Provost  organization  to  the 
President/Chancellor  organization.   President  Sproul  wasn't  about 
to  relinquish  his  title  and  authority  as  President. 

When  Clark  Kerr  was  appointed  the  first  Chancellor  at 
Berkeley,  the  aim- -the  ultimate  goal --was  that  there  now  should 
be  greater  autonomy,  greater  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs  on 
each  campus  as  exercised  by  the  Chancellor.   Previously,  the 
provost  operated  under  the  direct  oversight  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  President.   So  Monroe  E.  Deutsch  at  Berkeley  was  under 
President  Sproul,  and  Sproul,  as  President,  spent  part  of  the 
year  at  Berkeley,  part  of  the  year  at  Los  Angeles.   But  with  new 
campuses  in  the  offing,  with  new  chancellors  in  the  offing,  we 
were  not  going  to  have  provosts  as  chief  campus  officers. 

Knowing  this,  I  think  President  Sproul  decided  to  let 
Williams  finish  out  his  term  as  provost,  because  he  wouldn't  be 
the  Chancellor  at  Santa  Barbara.   So  while  President  Sproul  was 
shocked,  he  may  have  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  ride  along 
for  a  while,  awaiting  the  new  Chancellor,  who  would  have  to 
remedy  the  situation  as  his  first  assignment. 
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An  Essay  on  John  Devev  (1950) 


Strong:   I'm  going  to  turn  next  to  transfer  of  the  chairmanship  of 

Sociology  and  Social  Institutions  to  Herb  Blumer  [at  Berkeley] , 
and  to  my  service  on  various  committees  of  the  Academic  Senate, 
before  I  turn  to  the  Loyalty  Oath.  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
happened  in  1950  that  I  want  to  put  on  the  record  at  this  point 
because  it  was  delightful. 

In  1950,  in  a  magazine  called  the  Humanist,  in  issues  5 
and  6,  I  published  an  essay  entitled,  "John  Dewey's  Humanism." 
The  first  part  was  entitled,  "Man  and  Nature,"  and  the  second 
part  was  entitled,  "Man  and  Civilization."   I  wrote  on  page  104 
in  the  magazine  as  follows  about  John  Dewey.   I  said  John  Dewey 
proposed  an  interpretation  of  man  in  history  enacted  and  history 
possessed  by  man.   Quoting  directly,  "His  history  in  one  aspect 
is  the  natural  history  of  man's  emergence  in  an  evolutionary 
process  and  thus  of  his  continuity  with  nature.   The  name  of  this 
philosophy  which  sets  forth  the  theme  of  man  as  a  part  of  nature 
is  historical  naturalism. 

"In  the  second  aspect,  the  history  is  the  cultural  history 
of  man  making  himself  and  becoming  what  he  is  through  a  progress 
embodied  in  the  civilization  in  which  he  is  a  participant.   The 
philosophy  which  sets  forth  the  theme  of  man  making  himself  and 
measuring  his  work  by  marks,  which  his  own  history  supplies  and 
sustains,  is  historical  humanism.   For  such  humanism  men  do  not 
discover  a  timeless  plan  and  worth  in  their  lives  which  would 
entitle  them  to  subordinate  historical  concerns  to  higher 
certainties.   Dewey's  metaphysics  or  basic  philosophy  is  a 
philosophy  of  history.   Dewey  examines  the  quest  for  certainty 
exhibited  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  concludes  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  human  condition  leaves  no  alternative  to 
understanding  man  as  a  part  of  nature,  and  that  in  valuing  his 
works,  there  is  no  alternative  to  a  justification  supplied  by  his 
own  history  in  the  making." 

I  received  a  letter  from  John  Dewey,  in  which  he  said  that 
he  knew  of  no  better  comprehension  of  his  philosophy  than  the  one 
that  I  had  made  in  this  essay. 

Well,  naturally  I  was  very  pleased.   I  wrote  to  him 
expressing  my  pleasure,  and  in  the  letter  I  told  him  that  I  had 
been  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  last  course  in  philosophy  he 
had  offered  at  Columbia  University- -a  course  in  political 
philosophy.   I  said  something  about  having  been,  even  though 
unknown  to  him,  a  student  of  his  in  more  than  just  residence  in 
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one  course  for  one  semester.   I  also  remarked  that  I  had  been  a 
student  under  Professor  Harold  Chapman  Brown  at  Stanford,  who  had 
in  turn  been  a  student  of  John  Dewey.   Whereupon  I  received  a 
reply  from  John  Dewey  expressing  his  regret  that  I  hadn't  made 
myself  known  to  him  when  I  was  a  student  in  his  last  course,  and 
also  saying  that  he  understood  that  I  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Professor  Brown,  daughter  Elizabeth. 

I  did  not  reply  to  him  that  this  was  my  brother  Ray,  who  had 
married  Professor  Brown's  daughter.   But  the  confusion  was 
natural.   I  was  a  Strong,  and  he  knew  that  a  Strong  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Professor  Brown.   I'd  identified  myself  as  a  student 
of  Harold  Chapman  Brown,  and  therefore  he  thought  I  had  married 
the  daughter. 

On  that  note  I  think  we  can  conclude.   I've  indicated  what  I 
will  be  covering  next.   I'm  going  to  cover  the  loyalty  oath  in 
respect  to  my  participation  in  the  very  difficult  passage  at  arms 
that  took  place  with  regard  to  the  faculty  and  the  Regents.   So 
that  will  be  a  major  matter  to  be  covered  next  time. 

Maybe  we  can  get  this  in  now,  so  I  can  start  with  the 
loyalty  oath.   In  order  to  start  with  the  loyalty  oath,  let  me 
just  continue. 


Some  Departmental  Rosters 


Strong:   Originally,  in  accepting  the  chairmanship  of  the  Department  of 

Sociology  and  Social  Institutions  as  a  University  service,  it  was 
on  the  understanding  that  it  was  for  five  years  only. 

Nathan:   Before  we  get  into  it,  I  understand  there  was  an  overlap;  you 
were  still  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science? 

Strong:   Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes.   I  was  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science  from  1947  to  1952,  when  Lincoln  Constance  replaced 
Alva  Davis  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science.   I 
served  as  chairman  of  Sociology  and  Social  Institutions  from  1946 
to  1953,  so  I  was  associate  dean  during  the  time  I  was  also 
chairman  of  Sociology  and  Social  Institutions. 

Nathan:   Right.   I  wanted  to  be  clear  on  that. 
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Strong:   I  have  already  referred  to  recruiting  Herb  Blumer  as  chairman. 
At  the  time  that  Herb  came  to  Berkeley  to  take  over  the 
chairmanship,  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Social  Institutions 
had  more  than  doubled  from  the  original  four  faculty  members 
(Hodgen,  Nisbet,  Hildebrand,  and  Bock).   Of  the  original  four 
members,  only  Nisbet  and  Bock  were  still  members  of  the 
department  in  1953-54.   Nisbet,  by  the  way,  transferred  to  the 
Riverside  campus  and  served  there  as  vice  chancellor.   Eventually 
he  wound  up  in  a  chair  in  sociology  at  Columbia  University. 
Margaret  Hodgen  disappeared  from  the  roster  because  she  refused 
to  sign  the  loyalty  oath  and  chose  not  to  return.   Of  the  first 
two  additions  to  the  staff  made  under  my  chairmanship,  Reinhard 
Bendix  remained  and  thrived.   Marty  Lipset  had  returned  to  the 
Sociology  Department  at  Columbia. 

The  third  addition  after  Bendix  and  Lipset  was  Wolfram 
Eberhard.   There  is  a  story  here.   Professor  Robert  Lowie  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  called  me  to  ask  if  the  Sociology 
Department  could  help  in  a  rescue  mission.   He  said  that  a 
brilliant  and  well-established  cultural  anthropologist  by  the 
name  of  Wolfram  Eberhard  was  stranded  in  a  university  in  Ankara, 
Turkey.   It  was  a  dead-end  professorship,  and  Wolfram  was 
desperate  to  escape  with  his  wife  and  two  boys .   The  Anthropology 
Department  would  be  delighted  to  acquire  him,  but  had  no 
budgetary  provision. 

I  said  we  had  only  an  assistant  professorship,  step  one,  to 
offer,  and  that  was  far  from  adequate.   Wolfram  was  offered 
appointment,  and  he  accepted  it.   He  was  swiftly  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  professor.   He  was,  in  addition  to  being  a  cultural 
anthropologist,  a  Sinologist  and  a  folklorist. 

Philip  Selznick  in  political  sociology  came  to  the 
department  in  transfer  from  UCLA.   Tomasso  Shibutani  had  been 
recommended  to  me  by  Blumer  to  meet  the  need  to  have  coverage  in 
demography.   These  two,  along  with  Charles  Woodhouse,  were 
assistant  professors.   Below  the  line,  a  lecturer  had  been 
appointed,  Doris  West  Goodrich. 

So  the  department,  adding  in  Herb  Blumer,  now  had  an 
academic  staff  of  nine  full-time  members.   It  matched  the  size  of 
the  Philosophy  Department  in  1952-53:   Adams,  Loewenberg,  Pepper, 
Strong,  [Benson]  Mates,  [Karl]  Aschenbrenner ,  Tussman, 
[Celestine]  Sullivan,  and  a  visitor.   Paul  Marhenke  and  Donald 
Mackay  had  died  untimely  and  were  sorely  missed.   Aschenbrenner, 
Tussman,  and  Sullivan  were  all  Berkeley  Ph.D.s. 
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Service  on  Academic  Senate  Committees 


Strong:   Now  a  word  about  service  on  Academic  Senate  committees.   I  became 
library  chairman  in  1946  and  served  through  1950.   I  think  of 
most  interest  with  regard  to  that  service  were  matters  concerning 
library  policies  on  acquisition.   My  immediate  predecessor  as 
library  chairman  was  George  Stewart.   George  had  done  a  very 
remarkable  job  of  having  the  Library  Committee,  apparently  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  work  with  the  librarian  on  what 
the  long-range  acquisition  policies  should  be  of  the  Berkeley 
library  in  relation  to  the  other  libraries  of  the  University  of 
California  and,  as  concerned  area  responsibilities,  to 
universities  such  as  Stanford  and  the  University  of  Washington  in 
their  research  holding.   What,  for  instance,  should  be  the 
Berkeley  responsibility  for  library  acquisition  in  the  Pacific 
Basin  area? 

Within  the  University  of  California,  priorities  should  be 
established.   Both  Berkeley  and  UCLA  were  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  on  Africa.   Which  campus  should  be  the  major  acquirer? 
Here  faculty  strength  on  one  campus  as  compared  with  the  other 
could  be  the  decisive  factor,  or  the  aim  to  build  up  the  prestige 
of  a  campus.   Obviously,  in  certain  areas  the  Berkeley  campus  had 
claims  of  priority.   In  other  areas,  the  Davis  campus  would 
logically  have  responsibility.   In  terms  of  the  new  campuses, 
further  priorities  would  need  to  be  established. 

George  Stewart  started  the  formulation  of  policy.   Much 
credit  belongs  to  Donald  Coney  because  he  welcomed  the 
collaboration  and  was  a  very  important  contributor.   Donald 
Coney,  by  the  way,  was  a  member  of  the  Arts  Club.   I  succeeded 
Stewart  in  the  task  of  carrying  forward  with  the  enterprise  he 
had  initiated—expansion  of  the  role  of  the  Library  Committee. 

By  the  way,  subsequently  I  became  chairman  of  The  Bancroft 
Library  Subcommittee.   The  Latin  Americanists  had  become  unhappy 
with  The  Bancroft  Library  and  threatened  to  split  off  the  Latin 
American  holdings  to  form  a  separate  library.   I  was  asked  by  the 
Library  Committee  if  I  wouldn't  become  chairman  of  The  Bancroft 
Library  Sub-committee  and  avert  this  threatened  division.   I 
accepted  the  responsibility,  which  meant  the  Latin  Americanists 
needed  to  be  satisfied  reasonably;  they  had  a  case.   This  also 
got  me  concerned  with  the  future  of  The  Bancroft  Library  itself, 
and  later  on  I  will  have  something  to  say  about  acquiring  the 
Honeyman  Collection  with  Jim  Hart. 
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Strong:   I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Fringe  Benefits,  but  I  wasn't 
chairman  of  it.   I  don't  know  quite  why  I  was  put  on  this 
committee.   I  had  enough  to  do. 

Another  minor  committee  on  which  I  served  was  the  Committee 
on  Prizes.   Our  task  was  to  review  applications  for  award  of  a 
prize,  judge  the  merit  of  the  applicants,  and  award  the  prizes. 
But,  as  usual,  I  got  interested  in  a  matter  of  policy.   We 
encountered  some  very  odd  prizes.   Someone  from  Sonoma  County 
wanted  to  award  a  prize,  a  modest  amount,  to  be  given  to 
descendants  of  some  pioneer  family  or  something  of  this  kind- - 
very  restrictive  terms  laid  down  for  a  prize.   Donors  did  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  if  the  prize  was  specified  for  an 
annual  award,  with  inflation  the  value  of  the  dollar  would  be 
such  that  the  prize  would  be  reduced  to  an  unworthy  pittance. 

At  least  one  contribution  I  made  besides  being  one  of  the 
judges  was  to  have  the  Board  of  Regents  notify  the  attorney's 
office  that  when  people  want  to  offer  a  prize  of  some  sort,  the 
terms  of  the  prize  should  be  as  unrestricted  or  as  unlimited  as 
possible. 

On  graduation  matters,  I  served  on  a  committee  from  1952- 
1955  as  chairman.   Largely  technical  problems,  I  suppose,  and  I 
don't  remember  that  anything  important  ever  got  decided,  but  it 
was  a  necessary  task. 

My  major  responsibility  was  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Committees  from  1949-1953,  and  serving  as  chairman  in  the  year 
1952-53.   This  is  the  only  elected  committee  of  the  Academic 
Senate.   All  the  other  committees  of  the  Academic  Senate  are 
appointive.   One  very  nice  feature  of  this  committee  was  that  it 
got  me  acquainted  with  individuals  from  the  other  campuses,  like 
Emil  Mrak  from  Davis.   This  was  still  when  we  had  the  two 
sections  of  the  senate,  the  northern  and  the  southern  sections, 
so  I  became  acquainted  with  Emil  Mrak  and  comparable  leading 
citizens  on  the  other  campuses.   Later  on,  when  I  became 
Chancellor,  I  not  only  knew  well  Mrak,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Davis  campus,  but  also  J.B.  de  C.M.  Saunders,  who  was  now 
Chancellor  of  the  San  Francisco  campus  and  had  served  under  my 
chairmanship . 

I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Coordination  in  1952-53,  but  I 
don't  remember  that  anything  very  notable  was  accomplished.   Some 
problems  of  relations  between  Berkeley  and  UCLA  were,  I 
amiably  resolved. 
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VII  THE  LOYALTY  OATH  PERIOD  (1949-1950) 


Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure 
[Interview  6:   14  July  1988 


Strong:   To  the  loyalty  oath  in  1949-50.   The  loyalty  oath  was  remarkable 
in  many  ways,  but  what  was  at  stake  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Regents  was  the  preservation  of  academic  freedom  as  protected  by 
tenure  rights.   The  imposition  by  the  Regents  of  a  special  oath- 
which  was  to  be  signed  as  a  condition  of  employment  by  a  member 
of  the  faculty  or  any  employee  of  the  University  of  California-- 
was  perceived  by  the  faculty  as  being  inimical  to  academic 
freedom.   I  quote,  "Academic  freedom  does  not  exist  where  the 
right  to  tenure  is  not  inviolate."  This  statement  of  the 
faculty's  position  was  made  by  the  Davisson-Grant  Committee  in 
the  fall  of  1949. 

The  establishment  of  a  Senate  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom, 
which  at  that  time  did  not  exist,  sprang  directly  from  two 
perceptions  which  came  to  the  fore  in  the  controversy.   First: 
the  role  of  the  Committee  on  Privilege  and  Tenure  was  essentially 
judicial;  that  is  to  say,  it  acted  when  a  case  arose  of  possible 
infringement  of  faculty  right  to  tenure,  but  otherwise  was  not 
acting.   Second- -I  suppose  the  old  story,  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  freedom- -there  should  be  a  faculty  committee  active 
not  only  if  a  tenure  right  is  in  prospect  of  being  violated,  but 
also  as  a  guardian  of  all  faculty  rights. 

I  became  involved  in  the  controversy  in  the  following  way. 
My  colleague  in  philosophy,  Joe  Tussman,  met  me  on  the  campus  and 
asked  me  if  I  knew  what  was  in  the  oath  that  was  going  to  be 
required  of  every  member  of  the  faculty.   I  said  that  I  assumed 
that  it  was  the  constitutional  oath  which  public  officials  signed 
when  they  took  office. 
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Nathan:   That  would  be  the  state  oath? 

Strong:   No,  the  Levering  Act  hadn't  been  enacted  yet.   It  would  be  the 
Oath  of  Office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Governor,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the  Congress --an  oath 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.   Joe  asked  me  if 
I  was  sure  about  that,  and  I  said  no,  I  was  not.   He  asked, 
"Could  you  find  out?"   And  I  said  that  I  would  find  out.   I  went 
to  see  Agnes  Robb  and  asked  her  if  she  had  a  copy  of  the  new 
employment  contract  containing  the  oath;  she  said  yes,  and  she 
gave  me  a  copy  of  it. 

Nathan:   At  this  time  you  were  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science? 

Strong:   That  is  right. 

I  looked  at  the  text  of  the  oath,  and  I  discovered  to  my 
dismay  that  I  was  confronted  with  a  repugnant  special  oath.   This 
was  on  a  Thursday  or  a  Friday  in  the  springtime- -rather  late  in 
the  spring.   By  Friday  evening  a  group  of  us  had  got  together  at 
the  Faculty  Club  to  discuss  what  to  do  to  get  the  Regents  to 
rescind  what  we  properly  regarded  as  an  improper  requirement.   I 
opened  the  meeting  by  conveying  the  sad,  bad  news  of  the  nature 
of  the  oath,  and  we  talked  about  steps  that  needed  to  be  taken  to 
get  the  Regents  to  withdraw  the  oath. 

The  faculty  at  this  time  —  and,  indeed,  not  until  the 
following  September- -was  not  informed  about  the  part  played  by 
Jim  Corley  and  President  Sproul  in  initiating  the  oath.   I 
haven't  checked  the  literature  to  know  whether  or  not  this  has 
been  covered.   My  information  comes  from  Marge  Woolman.   I  made 
some  comment  to  her --this  was  considerably  after  the  oath 
controversy- -speaking  critically  about  Regent  John  Francis 
Neylan.   She  said  to  me,  in  justice  to  Neylan,  who  was  very  much 
attached  to  the  University,  "You  should  know  these  facts,"  and 
she  told  me  this  story.   So  for  this  I  am  indebted  to  Marge 
Woolman  for  the  information. 

Nathan:   She  was  Secretary  of-- 

Strong:   She  was  Secretary  of  the  Regents. 
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The  Tennev  Proposal,  and  Sproul 's  Presentation  to  the  Regents 

Strong:   In  January  1949,  Senator  Jack  Tenney  of  the  State  Legislature  was 
seeking  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  have  been  very 
prejudicial  to  the  relationship  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  the 
State  Legislature.   Under  the  chartering  of  the  University  of 
California,  Regents  exercise  an  autonomous  authority  over  the 
affairs  of  the  University.   Tenney  proposed  an  amendment  that 
would  authorize  the  legislature  to  require  a  loyalty  oath  of  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  University  of  California.   Such  a 
step,  if  it  had  been  taken,  would  have  constituted  a  most  serious 
encroachment  upon  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Regents.   It 
would  have  got  the  legislature  involved  in  the  administration  of 
the  University,  and  that  usually  is  bad  news,  as  I  knew  from 
talking  to  the  President  of  Montana  State  University  and  to  some 
other  university  presidents  as  well.   The  legislature  has  no 
other  than  budgetary  responsibility  with  regard  to  review  of  the 
University's  budget.   One  should  by  all  means  have  the  University 
be  independent  of  political  intervention. 

To  avert  this  encroachment,  Jim  Cor ley,  who  was  the 
President's  man  in  Sacramento,  urged  President  Sproul  to 
forestall  Tenney  by  having  the  Regents  act  first  in  adopting  an 
Oath  of  Loyalty.   President  Sproul  accepted  Corley's  advice  about 
the  advisability  of  the  action.   So  far  as  I  knew,  he  sought  no 
advice  from  any  agency  of  the  Academic  Senate. 

Ordinarily,  and  by  policy,  President  Sproul,  who  was  not 
himself  an  academic  man,  would  seek  advice- -not  that  he 
necessarily  had  to  take  it- -from  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
senate  with  regard  to  matters  of  policy  or  business  that  affected 
the  Academic  Senate.   In  this  instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  did 
not  seek  advice  from  the  senate --that  is,  ask  senate  leaders  or 
senate  committees  what  would  be  their  position  with  regard  to 
acceptance  by  the  faculty  of  this  special  Oath  of  Loyalty. 

He  brought  the  drafted  oath  before  the  Regents,  and  in  doing 
so  he  was  asked  by  Regent  Neylan  about  faculty  response  or 
reaction  to  this  new  requirement  for  employment  of  a  faculty 
member  of  the  University  of  California.   President  Sproul  assured 
Neylan  that  there  would  be  acceptance  of  the  requirement. 

Nathan:   How  could  he  do  that? 

Strong:   How  could  he  do  that  without  having  consulted  the  faculty?  This 
is  what  is  completely  mysterious.   In  June,  1949,  the  faculty  at 
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Berkeley,  as  at  every  campus  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
all  employees  of  the  University  of  California,  were  presented 
with  the  loyalty  oath.   In  the  case  of  the  faculty,  it  was 
attached  to  a  new  form  of  contract. 

Nathan:   Was  this  a  contract  that  every  faculty  member  signed  every  year? 

Strong:   Every  year  every  member  of  the  faculty  with  continued  employment 
was  presented  with  a  statement.   You  signed  to  confirm  that  you 
were  continued  in  employment  at  rank  and  salary  so-and-so,  and  if 
there  was  an  advancement  of  salary  or  of  rank,  that  was  noted. 
In  other  words,  the  contract  implicitly  recognized  tenure.   You 
were  not  hired  from  year  to  year. 

Under  the  new  form,  you  were  employed  for  the  year  so-and- 
so,  with  no  assurance  that  it  was  viewed  as  continued  employment 
or  that  tenure  was  acknowledged- -not  by  specific  statement,  but 
by  the  very  implied  nature  of  continued  employment  in  the 
University  of  California.   It  would  appear  that  the  Regents  now 
regarded  employment  as  a  year-to-year  proposition,  with  no 
implied  right  of  tenure  to  members  of  the  faculty  who  had  been 
advanced  to  a  tenure  position. 

Now,  President  Sproul's  silence,  throughout  the  spring  and 
the  summer  until  September,  about  his  responsibility  for  the 
loyalty  oath  had  the  consequence  that  the  faculty  blamed  the 
Regents,  and  particularly  Regent  Neylan,  for  the  imposition  of 
the  oath,  whereas  the  initiation  of  it  was  due  to  President 
Sproul. 

Malcolm  Davisson,  the  co-chairman  of  the  first  committee 
[Davisson-Grant]  that  worked  on  trying  to  get  the  oath  rescinded, 
recognized  that  in  this  situation  there  was  a  very  serious 
danger.   I  think  it  was  in  September,  in  San  Francisco,  in  a 
report  to  a  group  of  bankers,  that  President  Sproul  revealed  his 
responsibility.   Professor  Davisson  feared  that  the  faculty,  who 
already  was  blaming  the  Regents  and  particularly  Neylan,  would 
also  blame  President  Sproul.   Had  this  occurred,  the  faculty 
would  have  been  in  an  adversary  relationship  to  President  Sproul 
and  the  Regents,  while  Sproul  was  also  in  trouble  with  the 
Regents.   The  faculty  could  not  afford  the  cost  of  not  supporting 
the  President.   President  Sproul  was  an  admired  leader  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  very  well  liked  and  respected 
throughout  the  State  of  California. 

The  President's  position  most  certainly  was  delicate  and 
difficult.   He  was  in  a  position  where  he  could  hardly  say 
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anything  critical  of  the  Regents,  having  himself  been 
responsible,  at  least  by  initiation,  for  the  situation.   Nor 
could  he  alienate  the  faculty.   The  faculty,  on  its  part,  if  only 
for  reason  of  prudence,  needed  to  protect  the  President.   Of 
course,  there  were  many  members  of  the  faculty  who,  even  though 
the  President  in  this  case  had  acted  without  advice  and 
inadvisably,  were  not  disposed  to  turn  against  a  leader  who  had 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  University  of  California. 

I  had  mentioned  that  Malcolm  Davisson  had  talked  to  me  about 
protecting  the  President,  and  we  agreed  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  protect  the  President,  not  to  attack  him- -to  treat  him 
as  though  he  were  a  bystander.   This  the  faculty  proceeded  to  do. 


Senate  Action  and  a  Mail  Ballot  (1950) 


Strong:   The  Northern  Section  of  the  Academic  Senate  met  on  March  22,  1950 
(this  is  a  year  later),  formally  rejected  the  special  oath,  and 
voted  to  have  a  mail  ballot  polling  the  faculty  in  a  "yes  or  no" 
vote  with  regard  to  the  special  oath  of  loyalty.   I  think  the 
Southern  Section  joined  in  this  rejection.   The  Regents  rejected 
this  overture  on  March  27th. 

Nathan:   They  rejected  the  holding  of  the  mail  ballot? 

Strong:   They  rejected  the  special  ballot;  they  simply  turned  the  faculty 
down  cold. 

Nathan:   I  gather  that  the  faculty  voted  against  the  oath? 

Strong:   Oh,  yes,  no  question  about  it.   The  point  was  that  the  Regents 
rejected  the  overture  involved  in  the  poll.   The  Regents  didn't 
have  to  accept  the  faculty  position.   The  faculty  had  already,  in 
a  vote  by  hand  (or  aye  vote)  rejected  it,  but  the  mail  ballot  was 
to  confirm  what  was  already  clear.   The  faculty  wanted  to  be  on 
record  not  only  as  having  voted  by  the  number  in  attendance  at  a 
meeting,  but  by  polling  every  member  of  the  faculty  by  mail;  that 
was  the  point  of  the  action. 
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The  Kantorowlcz  Statement 


Strong:   Professor  Ernst  H.  Kantorowicz  had  written  to  me  prior  to  the 

Regents  meeting  on  March  27th,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  position 
of  the  group  of  non-signers,  headed  by  Professor  Edward  Tolman. 
By  this  time  the  non- signers  had  formed  a  definite  group. 
Whether  this  declaration  was  only  Professor  Kantorowicz  and  a  few 
others,  or  whether  he  was  voicing  it  for  the  majority  of  non- 
signers,  I  do  not  know.   My  guess  is  this  was  Professor 
Kantorowicz  and  some  others,  and  that  a  majority  would  not  have 
endorsed  this  particular  statement.   Professor  Kantorowicz  was  a 
professor  of  history,  and  was  one  of  the  scholars  who  fled 
Germany.   One  can  well  understand,  his  having  experienced  in 
Germany  the  way  in  which  the  faculty  was  terrorized  and 
tyrannized,  his  feeling  in  encountering  here  in  this  country  what 
he  took  to  be  an  ominous  sign. 

Kantorowicz  declared  that,  "Unless  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Regents,  on  March  27th,  the  special  Oath  of  Loyalty  is 
revoked,  we  the  undersigned  (with  a  group  of  signatures)  shall 
immediately  and  automatically  discontinue  the  discharge  of  our 
duties  in  offices  and  classrooms.   Further,  if  any  member  of  the 
teaching  staff,  including  teaching  assistants,  are  dismissed  for 
the  sole  reason  of  not  signing  the  oath,  the  resignation  in 
corpore  will  follow  immediately  and  automatically."   This  was, 
indeed,  a  fiery  statement. 

David  P.  Gardner,  in  his  book,  The  California  Oath 
Controversy,  comments,  "Although  the  proposal  gained  little 
support,  the  fact  that  it  was  made  at  all  by  a  scholar  of 
international  repute  was  indicative  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. " 


Committee  of  Seven  (March  1950) .  and  Committee  of  Five  (April 
1950) 


Strong:   The  next  faculty  action  consisted  of  the  appointment  of  a  seven- 
man  committee.   The  appointment  was  made  by  a  number  of  deans  and 
departmental  chairmen,  not  by  the  Academic  Senate.   It  was  known 
as  the  Committee  of  Seven  because  this  was  the  number  of 
individuals  who  served.   The  members  consisted  of  the  following, 
every  one  of  whom  I  knew  very  well:   John  Hicks  was  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  History;  Morrough  (Mike)  O'Brien,  the  Dean  of 
Engineering;  Griffith  Evans,  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
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Mathematics;  Francis  A.  Jenkins  of  physics;  Stephen  Pepper  of 
philosophy;  Lesley  B.  Simpson  of  Spanish;  and  Raymond  J.  Sontag 
of  history.   It's  interesting  to  note  that  of  this  group,  Evans, 
Pepper  and  Simpson  were  all  members  of  the  Arts  Club.   The 
committee  began  to  act  following  the  Regents'  meeting  of  March 
27th;  that  is,  it  went  into  action  on  March  28th. 

Nathan:   In  the  meantime,  the  non-signers  were  still  on  the  faculty? 

Strong:   Still  on  the  faculty.   Neylan  was  viewed  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
Regents'  position  in  their  refusal  to  heed  faculty  protest.   The 
action  of  the  Regents  on  the  27th  was  angrily  regarded  as  a 
double-cross.   The  reason  that  it  regarded  it  as  a  double-cross, 
at  least  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Regents,  was  because  some  of 
the  members  of  this  seven-man  committee  had  been  in  touch  with 
individual  Regents,  like  Don  McLaughlin,  for  example,  and  had 
received  what  they  thought  was  an  assurance  that  they  would  get 
consideration  of  the  faculty  position,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  senate  action  and  the  mail  ballot. 

On  April  27th- -now  this  is  a  month  later- -two  resolutions 
were  presented,  not  by  the  Committee  of  Seven,  but  by  a  new 
committee:  the  Committee  on  Public  Relations,  or  the  Committee  of 
Five,  which  consisted  of  the  following  members:   H.  B.  Gotaas  of 
engineering,  R.  A.  Gordon  of  economics,  Clark  Kerr  of  business 
administration  and  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations, 
E.  W.  Strong,  Chairman,  and  Harry  Wellman  of  agriculture.   This 
committee  replaced  the  Committee  of  Seven  in  the  following  series 
of  steps.   There  was  here  a  transfer  of  effort  with  regard  to 
getting  a  rescinding  of  the  special  oath.   That  was  very 
difficult.   The  story  is  told  by  Stephen  Pepper  in  his  memoir. 

Nathan:   May  I  ask  why  there  was  a  new  committee? 

Strong:   This  is  just  what  I'm  going  to  explain.   The  Committee  of  Seven 
had  failed.   It  was  conciliatory  and  conservative.   It  had  had  a 
month  in  which  to  get  some  sort  of  acknowledgment  from  the 
Regents,  which  it  did  not  receive.   But  most  importantly,  the 
group  of  non- signers  had  no  confidence,  or  if  they  had  had 
confidence,  they  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  Committee  of 
Seven.   Stephen  Pepper,  recognizing  that  this  was  the  situation, 
got  the  Committee  of  Seven  to  agree  that  a  new  committee  should 
be  formed.   They  left  to  Professor  Pepper  the  task  of  finding  a 
chairman  of  this  replacement  committee,  which  would  take  over 
from  the  Committee  of  Seven. 
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Professor  Pepper,  in  his  oral  history  memoir,  reports  that 
he  first  approached  Clark  Kerr  and  Aaron  Gordon  to  see  if  either 
one  would  accept  the  responsibility  of  forming  a  successor 
committee.   In  the  case  of  Clark  Kerr,  he  reports  talking  to  Kay 
Kerr,  who  said  that  Clark  was  fed  up  with  the  Committee  of  Seven, 
but  she  didn't  think  he  would  accept  the  chairmanship.   Pepper 
then  approached  Gordon,  and  Aaron  said  no.   I  was  approached. 
Would  I  undertake  this  responsibility?   I  said  yes,  and  I  formed 
a  committee.   The  committee  included  Gordon  and  Kerr,  although  I 
hadn't  known  that  they  had  been  approached;  but  they  were  obvious 
choices . 

On  April  19,  1950,  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Pepper;  so  well  before  April  27th,  the  Committee  of  Seven  had 
decided  that  they  could  do  no  more.   This  is  from  the  letter  I 
received.   "The  committee  of  which  you  are  chairman  was 
instituted  by  the  following  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Seven. 
Move  that  Professor  (blank,  because  he  didn't  know  who  it  would 
be)  and  such  persons  as  he  chooses  to  associate  with  him  be 
requested  by  the  Committee  of  Seven  to  explore  possible  actions 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  faculty  as  a  result  of  the  various 
actions  of  the  Regents  on  April  21st. " 

Pepper  then  lists  three  types  of  possible  action,  which 
range  from  failure  of  the  Regents  to  rescind  the  special  oath, 
through  some  sort  of  a  sheep  and  goats  distribution  of  people  to 
be  continued  in  employment  and  those  who  might  be  brought  before 
a  special  hearing  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  some  new  form  of 
contract  which  would  replace  the  one  that  the  faculty  had  found 
offensive. 

The  two  committees  met  in  the  Durant  Hotel  in  the  evening. 
The  Committee  of  Five  had  already  gone  to  work,  and  we  had 
drafted  two  resolutions  to  present  to  the  Academic  Senate. 
Professor  Sontag  saw  the  text  of  these  resolutions- -indeed,  every 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  saw  them  before  the  meeting  —  and 
he  thought  they  were  pretty  radical.   He  balked  at  endorsing 
these  resolutions. 

The  non-signers,  who  expressed  confidence  in  the  new 
Committee  of  Five,  had  also  requested—even  demanded— that  these 
resolutions  which  they  were  informed  about  be  endorsed  by  the 
Committee  of  Seven  so  that  there  would  be  presentation  by  the 
Committee  of  Five  and  endorsement  by  the  Committee  of  Seven.   The 
problem  was:   would  the  Committee  of  Seven  endorse  the 
resolutions  drafted  by  the  Committee  of  Five?   This  was  a  very 
difficult  problem,  particularly  when  at  least  two  members  of  the 
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Strong 


Nathan: 
Strong; 

Nathan: 
Strong: 


Committee  of  Seven  had  very  serious  reservations  or  hesitations 
or  uneasiness  about  the  resolutions. 

//# 

The  duties  of  the  Committee  of  Five  as  envisaged  by  the  Committee 
of  Seven  in  the  transfer  of  responsibility  were  twofold:   one  was 
to  carry  out  the  main  policies  of  the  faculty;  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  was  to  bring  before  the  faculty  the  proposed  courses  of 
action  for  faculty  adoption,  which  meant  action  by  the  Academic 
Senate,  the  legislative  body  of  the  faculty.   The  second  function 
was  to  seek  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  faculty  position  by 
the  general  public.   The  view  of  the  general  public  was  that  if 
you're  not  a  Communist,  why  don't  you  sign  the  special  oath? 
What's  all  the  fuss  about? 

Professor  Pepper's  comment  is  illuminating.   He  said  that 
unless  the  Committee  of  Seven  did  endorse  the  resolutions, 
unanimity  which  had  been  evinced  by  the  faculty  would  break  down 
completely.   Non- signers,  if  they  had  confidence  in  the  new 
committee- -the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  were  prominent 
members  of  the  faculty  —  might  see  a  split  between  the 
conservatives  and  the  liberals  or  radicals,  and  so  on.   There 
was,  indeed,  faculty  unanimity  as  concerned  protection  of  the 
right  to  tenure. 


I  haven't  finished  the  story  yet. 
Durant  Hotel -- 

Did  you  chair  this  meeting? 


In  the  meeting  at  the 


Probably  Professor  Hicks  chaired  it.   It  would  have  been  proper 
if  he  had. 

The  Committee  of  Seven  was  the  Hicks  committee? 

That's  right.   The  Hicks  committee  and  the  Strong  committee  met 
and,  as  far  as  I  remember,  every  member  was  present  from  both 
committees . 

What  was  necessary  was  to  get  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Seven  to  endorse  the  two  resolutions,  and  this  required 
persuasion.   Clark  Kerr  had  the  task  of  persuasion.   He  very 
quietly  pointed  out  the  consequences  that  could  be  expected  if 
there  weren't  concurrence- -agreement  between  the  new  committee 
and  the  preceding  committee- -and  what  was  at  stake  in  carrying 
forward  an  effective  effort  to  get  the  Regents  to  act  favorably. 
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He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Committee 
of  Seven  with  respect  to  the  proposed  introduction  of  the 
resolutions  to  the  Academic  Senate. 

I  might  say  that  of  course  there  was  a  very  considerable 
range  with  regard  to  attitude,  stance,  position  with  respect  to 
what  should  be  done  by  the  faculty  in  this  controversy  with  the 
Regents.   Kantorowicz  was  undoubtedly  the  most  militant  of  the 
non-signers.   Sontag  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  conservative  of 
the  individuals  with  regard  to  action.   Professor  Pepper,  whom 
one  would  expect  to  be  liberal,  was  essentially  conservative  in 
this  sense:   a  faculty  has  to  live  with  its  governing  board  and 
should  act  always  in  prudence  with  respect  to  the  long-term  view. 
I  think  that  Professor  Kantorowicz,  for  example,  really  disturbed 
Professor  Pepper  considerably,  and  appalled  Professor  Sontag. 

One  complicating  factor  which  I  haven't  seen  mentioned 
anywhere- -and  I  don't  want  to  mention  the  name  at  this  time --is 
that  the  faculty  had  in  its  midst  a  spy.   I  say  a  spy  advisedly, 
because  if  the  man  had  openly  made  known  what  he  was  doing,  at 
least  this  would  have  been  honorable.   But  this  particular 
professor  attended  every  meeting  that  was  held,  whether  it  was  a 
senate  meeting  or  other  meeting,  and  immediately  following  the 
meeting  got  on  the  phone  with  Regent  Neylan  and  reported  what  had 
been  discussed.   So  not  only  were  official  communications  going 
forward  to  the  Regents ,  but  also  reports  of  what  was  said  at  the 
meetings.   Since  at  the  meetings  people  like  Professor 
Kantorowicz  were  speaking  highly  critically  of  the  Regents,  this 
certainly  was  not  helpful  and  probably  did  a  considerable  amount 
of  damage. 

The  name  of  this  faculty  member  became  known,  and  he  was 
referred  to  as  "Regent  Neylan' s  Boy  Scout."   I  will  not  name  him 
because  I  am  really  puzzled  by  the  motivation.   The  man  did  not 
regard  himself  as  acting  dishonorably,  of  that  I  am  confident. 
What  he'd  hoped  to  accomplish  by  it  remains  a  mystery  to  me. 

Nathan:   May  I  go  back  just  a  moment?  Would  you  like  to  characterize  the 
two  recommendations? 

Strong:   I'm  just  coming  to  it.   Following  the  meeting,  which  took  place 
on  the  26th  at  the  Durant  Hotel,  on  the  next  day  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Academic  Senate;  so  we  were  right  up  against  the 
deadline.   The  two  resolutions,  now  endorsed  by  the  Committee  of 
Seven  and  the  Committee  of  Five,  were  presented  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Academic  Senate. 
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The  first  resolution  asserted  "the  right  of  the  individual 
faculty  member  to  decide  for  himself  on  the  basis  of  conscience 
to  sign  or  not  to  sign,"  and  in  relation  to  that  right,  proposed 
that  the  senate  consider  that  "the  principles  of  tenure  have  been 
violated. " 

Nathan:   The  signing  was  in  part  a  statement,  "I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party"? 

Strong:   Or  any  other  organization—any  other  subversive  organization.   It 
was  a  disavowal  of  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  or  any  other 
party  whose  policy  was  that  of  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  by  force  and  violence,  and  of  course  there  was 
that  long  list  of  the  Attorney  General's.   It  was  not  only  an 
anti-Communist  oath,  it  was  an  anti- organization  oath  where  the 
organization  was  suspected  of  being  or  held  to  be  subversive  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Academic  Senate  Approval  (April  1950) 


Strong:   The  final  resolution  asserted  the  right  of  the  faculty  member  to 
decide  for  himself  on  the  basis  of  conscience  whether  to  sign. 
It  asserted  that  the  privilege  of  tenure  was  considered  to  have 
been  violated  if,  on  the  basis  of  not  signing,  members  of  the 
faculty  were  dismissed.   Those  were  the  two  points. 

I  presented  this  first  resolution. 
Nathan:   Presented  it  to  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Senate? 

Strong:   Yes.   This  first  recommendation  also  carried  an  instruction  to 
the  Committee  on  Privilege  and  Tenure.   If  a  faculty  member  met 
all  requirements  for  University  service,  that  faculty  member 
would  be  continued  in  employment  unless  specific  charges  were 
brought  against  him  or  there  was  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Finally,  the  resolution  urged  that  a  special  committee  be 
appointed  to  review  the  cases  of  non- signers  who  were  not 
academic  employees.   Such  a  committee  was  appointed  on  which 
Clark  Kerr  served.   Recommendation  One  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
the  Academic  Senate. 

Harry  Wellman  then  presented  the  second  recommendation. 
This  asked  for  authorization  to  submit  to  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  senate  legislation  to  create  a  Senate  Committee  on 
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Academic  Freedom- -a  new  standing  committee.   It  also  asked  that 
an  interim  committee  of  six  members  be  appointed  to  convey  to  the 
public,  to  the  alumni,  and  to  the  students  the  role  of  the 
University  in  the  life  of  the  state  and  nation,  and  to  set  forth 
the  conditions  requisite  to  maintenance  of  a  free  university  so 
that  the  general  public,  the  alumni,  and  the  students  could  be 
informed  of  what  was  at  issue  with  respect  to  tenure  and  academic 
freedom.   This  was  essentially  a  public  relations  committee, 
although  the  Committee  of  Five  was  regarded  as  being  that.   This 
recommendation  was  also  adopted. 

Finally,  a  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  confidence  in 
President  Sproul. 


Nathan:   How  interesting. 


Letters:   Cherniss  and  Strong  (September  1950) 


Strong:   What  was  the  situation  in  the  following  fall,  1950?  The 

foregoing  was  action  taken  in  the  spring.   I  have  here  a  letter 
which  sums  up  the  situation  adequately.   This  is  a  letter 
addressed  on  September  17,  1950,  to  Professor  Harold  Cherniss, 
the  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
Professor  Cherniss  had  been  a  graduate  student  in  classics  at 
Berkeley  —  Ph.D.  at  Berkeley- -from  1925  to  1929,  Ph.D.  in  1929. 
He  was  an  associate  in  Greek  at  Berkeley.   He  came  back  to 
Berkeley  from  1946-1948.   He  was  deeply  attached  to  Berkeley,  and 
very  well  known  by  quite  a  number  of  faculty  members.   He  was  an 
international  authority  on  ancient  Greece,  particularly  on 
Plato's  writings. 

I  wrote  to  him,  "Dear  Harold:   Your  fine  letter  has  been  in 
the  public  domain  from  the  time  I  first  read  it  last  Tuesday.   I 
had  just  opened  it  when  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Jack 
Kent,  Tolman's  son-in-law,  asking  if  I  had  any  objection  to 
reproduction  of  its  contents  for  faculty  distribution.   Copies 
were  distributed  to  some  200  members  of  the  faculty  who  met 
Friday  evening  at  the  Faculty  Club  to  discuss  resolutions  to  be 
introduced  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Academic  Senate  on 
September  26th. 

"I  was  also  asked  to  read  the  letter,  and  then  appointed  a 
committee  to  further  publicize  it.   I  turned  my  original  over  to 
Edward  Tolman,  who  will  use  the  facilities  of  the  Group  for 
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Academic  Freedom  in  seeking  newspaper  or  other  publication.   In 
short,  your  letter  is  being  used  as  you  wished- -to  aid  the  cause 
of  academic  freedom  and  tenure  at  this  critical  time  in  the 
University's  life.   I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  having  written 
it.   I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  bringing  to  your  ears  the 
ovation  of  the  faculty  which  followed  the  reading  of  your 
letter." 

His  letter  consisted  of  a  magnificent  statement  on  the 
nature  of  a  university  with  respect  to  tenure  rights  and  academic 
freedom.   (I  have  no  copy  of  it,  but  a  copy  must  be  on  record 
somewhere.)   My  letter  continued:   "I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
statement  written  by  George  Adams.   Will  Dennes  told  me  this 
morning  that  the  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  has  incorporated  this  statement  in  a  report  which  will  be 
presented  at  the  next  senate  meeting.   A  second  report  will  be 
presented  by  the  Committee  on  Privilege  and  Tenure.   We  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  this  report  will  demand  honoring  of 
tenure,  and  will  mince  no  words  in  describing  the  Regents'  breach 
of  faith  in  the  August  meeting  of  the  board. 

"Besides  the  reports  of  these  two  committees,  a  plan  of 
financial  support  for  the  non-signers  will  be  presented  for 
endorsement."   That  support  was  a  contribution  of  a  percentage  of 
monthly  salary.   "The  plan  will  be  set  up  on  i  Universitywide 
basis,  with  faculty  of  all  campuses  contributing  to  a  common  fund 
administered  by  a  faculty  committee.   Contributions  will  be 
welcome  from  other  sources,  but  our  first  effort  is  to  take  care 
of  our  own  so  far  as  we  can." 

By  this  time  we  had  members  of  the  faculty  dismissed,  no 
income . 

Nathan:   Was  this  happening  on  other  campuses  as  well? 
Strong:   Oh,  yes.   To  continue  with  my  letter: 


The  Appellate  Court  last  Thursday  gave  the 
attorney  for  the  Regents  a  period  of  thirty  days  to 
show  cause  for  the  action  taken  by  the  board  in 
reversing  its  action  approving  contracts  for  non- 
signers  at  its  meeting  in  July.   In  July  the  Regents 
approved  the  contract  even  though  the  non- signers 
hadn't  signed.   In  August  they  rescinded  it  and 
dismissed  all  the  non- signers.   This  is  why  suddenly 
they  had  no  income  and  why  then  we  took  this  action  of 
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establishing  a  fund  to  which  several  hundred  members 
of  the  faculty  contributed. 

The  attorney  for  the  non- signers  has  an  additional 
thirty  days  to  reply.   Thus  the  earliest  date  for  a 
final  decision  by  the  court  is  sixty  days,  and  beyond 
that  time  there  is  a  ten- day  period  in  which  the 
restraining  order  remains  in  effect- -that  is,  to  sign 
the  contract  or  to  re-sign  it  as  alternatives  to  being 
fired  in  the  event  of  an  adverse  decision. 

On  Friday  the  President  transmitted  an  order  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Regents,  which  in  a 
meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon  ruled  that  non- signers 
were  not  to  teach  or  to  perform  any  duties  in  the 
University.   The  departments'  chairmen  had  assumed 
that  the  affected  members  were  to  teach  in  accordance 
with  budgetary  provisions  and  with  the  announcement  in 
the  catalog  and  the  schedule  and  directory. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  had  taken  enrollment 
of  some  two  hundred  students  at  advance  signup  in 
Loewenberg's  section  of  Philosophy  6A.   These  students 
will  now  be  distributed  among  the  other  sections.   The 
departmental  chairmen  agreed  in  a  meeting  with  Dean 
Davis,  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  that  they  were 
making  no  replacements  and  that  the  courses  would  be 
starred,  awaiting  the  restoration  of  the  teachers  to 
their  positions. 

As  you  know,  the  appeal  of  the  Writ  of  Mandate 
rests  upon  the  argument  that  contracts  for  the  year 
approved  in  the  July  meeting  could  not  legally  be 
rescinded  as  was  done  at  the  meeting  in  August.   If 
the  appeal  is  upheld,  petitioners  will  receive 
appointment  for  the  year  1950-51,  but  are  still 
subject  to  dismissal  at  the  end  of  the  year,  since  the 
case  will  involve  no  ruling  with  respect  to  tenure. 
Unless  the  faculty  can  obtain  a  tenure  provision 
written  into  future  contracts  and  legally  binding,  we 
shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Regents. 

There  is  a  lot  of  fight  left  in  the  faculty. 
George  Stewart's  book  on  the  oath  controversy  is  just 
off  the  press  and  you  will  no  doubt  have  read  it 
before  this  letter  arrives.   I  hope  to  God  that 
factionalism  in  the  faculty  can  be  avoided  in  the 
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senate  meeting,  but  there  will  be  a  battle  if  any 
group  tries  to  stultify  a  program  of  protest  and 
resistance  against  the  treatment  which  the  faculty  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  Regents. 

With  best  regards. 


Nathan:   Wonderful.   I'm  so  glad  you  had  that. 

Strong:   Interestingly  enough,  that  was  dated  September  17th.   Two  days 
earlier  than  that  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to 
Professor  Baldwin  M.  Woods,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Freedom.   Professor  Woods  had  sent  out  an  inquiry  to  the  chairmen 
of  all  the  departments  asking  if  there  had  been  resignations 
since  July,  1949,  as  a  consequence  of  the  loyalty  oath 
controversy.   He  asked,  secondly,  if  difficulties  were  being 
encountered  with  regard  to  recruitment  of  new  faculty  because  of 
the  oath  requirement. 

I  replied  to  the  letter  by  saying  that  Professor 
S.  M.  Lipset,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  who  was  on  a 
visiting  appointment  at  Columbia  University,  had  written  to  me  to 
indicate  that  he  would  not  return  to  Berkeley  if  the  oath 
requirement  was  still  in  effect.   Secondly,  I  said  that  I  had  no 
definite  evidence  of  difficulties  encountered  in  finding  men  to 
fill  two  vacancies  in  the  department,  that  indications  so  far 
were  that  each  individual- -one  at  Columbia  and  one  at  Johns 
Hopkins- -were  favorably  inclined,  but  that  I  had  nevertheless 
feared  that  if  the  oath  requirement  were  in  effect  that  I  would 
get  declinations  from  one  and  perhaps  both  men. 

Nathan:   I  might  ask  you  whether  the  students  expressed  views  during  this 
time. 

Strong:   Supportive.   One  would  have  to  verify  this  with  the  Daily  Cal.   I 
haven't  checked  that  out,  but  my  recollection  is  that  the 
students  were,  as  one  would  expect,  strongly  supportive. 


Court  Ruling  Invalidates  the  Oath  (October  1952) 


Strong:   In  the  action  Tolman  vs.  Underbill,  the  special  oath  was  ruled 
invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court.   Those  members  of  the  faculty  who 
were  dismissed,  and  who  then  returned,  came  back  to  their 
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academic  positions.   The  salary  that  would  have  been  paid  them 
was  now  paid.   The  result  of  this  was  that  the  individuals  who 
returned  got  their  back  salary  paid,  then  refunded  or  paid  back 
to  the  Special  Support  Committee  the  amount  of  money  that  had 
been  contributed  towards  their  academic  salaries. 

At  that  point,  a  number  of  us  proposed  that  this  money  be 
established  as  a  fund  to  be  available  to  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California  or  members  of  the  faculty  in  any  other 
institution  where  cases  arose  of  infringement  on  privilege  and 
tenure.   The  reason  for  this  proposal  was  that  we  were  severely 
limited  in  what  we  could  do,  where  some  money  would  have  been  of 
help  with  regard  possibly  to  publication  or  to  expense,  or  to 
being  able  to  help  members  of  the  faculty  who  might  be  in 
financial  difficulty  with  regard  to  precipitate  action  by  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

While  there  was  considerable  sentiment  and  a  lot  of  support 
for  this  action,  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  fund  was 
established  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  that  if  we  wanted  to 
establish  such  a  fund  we  could  appeal  for  it  after  the  money  was 
returned  to  the  faculty,  but  we  couldn't  transfer  it  over  to  a 
new  fund  in  terms  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  establishment  of 
the  fund.   So  the  money  was  returned  to  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  I  among  others  received  the  money  back  that  we  had 
contributed  to  paying  the  salary  of  Jack  Loewenberg,  Professor 
Tolman,  and  other  members  of  the  faculty. 

A  number  of  eminent  faculty  members  did  not  return.   They 
had  obtained  appointment  elsewhere  —  Princeton,  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies.   In  the  case  of  Margaret  Hodgen,  she  had  an 
independent  income  and  she  had  embarked  on  a  research  career  in 
connection  with  a  famous  library  in  Southern  California- -the 
Huntington  Library.   Every  member  of  the  faculty  who  chose  to 
return  did  return,  and  Jack  Loewenberg  was  again  teaching  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy.   He  taught  at  Columbia  University 
during  the  oath  controversy  after  his  dismissal. 

There's  an  interesting  bit  of  history  connected  with 
Professor  Tolman.   When  the  new  Psychology- Education  building  was 
completed  about  1962,  the  question  came  up  about  the  naming  of 
the  building.   Professor  Tolman  at  this  time  was  Professor 
Emeritus.   The  faculty  committee  recommended  that  the  building  be 
named  Tolman  Hall.   The  Regents  had  to  approve  the 
recommendation,  and  some  Regent  raised  the  question,  "Wasn't 
Professor  Edward  Tolman  the  leader  of  the  group  of  non- signers  of 
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the  special  oath?   Should  we  name  a  building  after  this  man  who 
opposed  the  Regents?" 

Regent  Pauley  said,  "What  is  Professor  Tolman's  academic 
standing?"  He  was  informed  that  Professor  Tolman  was  a  world 
authority  on  animal  psychology,  had  been  president  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  et  cetera.   Regent  Pauley 
looked  over  the  assembled  Regents  and  said,  "How  can  there  be  any 
doubt?" 


University  Tradition,  and  Faculty  Strength 


Strong:   The  Year  of  the  Oath,  written  by  George  Stewart  marked  a 

considerably  longer  struggle,  one  that  certainly  tested  the 
dedication  and  the  stamina  of  a  university  faculty  in  a  major 
controversy  having  to  do  with  faculty  rights  .   I  think  that  quite 
a  number  of  academics  throughout  the  country,  and  certainly  quite 
a  number  of  administrators,  wondered  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
faculty  to  have  weathered  the  ordeal  and  to  have  hung  together  as 
well  as  it  did,  as  staunchly  as  it  did. 

I  was  asked  this  question  more  than  once,  and  my  reply, 
which  I  think  is  correct,  is  that-- 


Strong:   --I  attribute  this  to  the  tradition  of  faculty  self-government  at 
Berkeley-  -that  is,  to  the  role  of  the  Academic  Senate  and  to  its 
committees. 

It  is  quite  true  that  only  one  committee  of  the  Academic 
Senate  had  legislative  power,  in  the  sense  that  action  taken  was 
authoritative;  that  was  the  Committee  on  Courses.   If  a  given 
course  was  not  approved  for  inclusion  in  a  schedule  of  courses, 
the  course  was  not  offered.   The  Committee  on  Courses  saw  to  it 
that  there  was  not  needless  duplication  of  courses. 

A  famous  controversy  arose  over  Subject  A,  in  which  some 
Regents,  offended  by  a  question  asked  in  a  Subject  A  examination, 
intervened.   The  faculty  rose  in  holy  wrath  at  the  tampering  with 
this  one  committee  that  had  this  kind  of  authority  delegated  to 
it,  of  course,  by  the  Board  of  Regents.   All  other  senate 
committees  were  advisory  only,  but  a  Committee  on  Budget  and 
Interdepartmental  Relations,  although  its  decisions  could  be  at 
instances  overruled,  was  very  carefully  heeded.   The  Committee  on 
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Privilege  and  Tenure  could  be  overridden,  but  I  know  of  only  one 
instance  and  the  Dean  regretted  it.   The  Committee  on  Educational 
Policy  was  well  heeded. 

Now,  looking  at  that  kind  of  record,  the  faculty  expected  to 
be  heeded,  had  been  heeded,  and  in  this  particular  instance,  not 
having  been  consulted  in  advance  and  having  been  overridden, 
closed  ranks.   The  traditions  of  the  Academic  Senate  were  strong, 
proved  to  be  powerful.   What  would  have  been  the  case  if  there 
hadn't  been  this  kind  of  tradition  and  this  kind  of  confidence 
built  into  the  scheme  of  faculty  self-government,  I  do  not  know. 
One  can  doubt  whether  in  a  state -supported  university  lacking 
such  tradition  the  results  could  have  in  the  end  been  as 
successful  as  they  were. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  this  could  have  occurred,  and 
at  Illinois.   They  were  two  places  in  the  country  similar  to  the 
University  of  California  in  faculty  organizations.   The  fact  that 
we  did  hang  together  and  did  remain  as  unified  as  we  did  was  the 
marvel  that  occasioned  the  interest  of  other  universities. 


The  Case  of  Hubert  Phillips 


Strong:   I  need  to  report,  as  a  matter  in  which  I  became  engaged,  the  case 
of  Hubert  Phillips.   This  occurred  during  the  loyalty  oath 
controversy  in  Berkeley  and  the  University  of  California. 

Hubert  Phillips  was  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Washington.   The  University  of  Washington  also  had 
a  problem  of  the  loyalty  tests  of  members  of  the  faculty.   Six 
members  of  the  faculty  were  brought  before  the  University  of 
Washington's  Tenure  Committee  with  regard  to  whether  or  not  they 
qualified  for  conditions  of  employment  under  an  oath  requirement 
laid  down  for  the  University  of  Washington.   All  six  had  been 
advanced  to  tenure  positions.   (If  a  member  of  the  faculty  was 
not  a  tenure  member,  he  could  be  dismissed  after  due  notice,  and 
that  was  within  the  authority  of  the  university.   It  might  arouse 
a  lot  of  excitement,  but  it  would  not  involve  the  right  to 
tenure . ) 

I  was  asked  to  testify  at  a  tenure  hearing  at  the  University 
of  Washington  for  Professor  Phillips.   The  request  was  a  request 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  at  Washington,  but  came  to  me 
through  Abe  Melden.   Professor  Melden  had  been  a  graduate  student 
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at  Berkeley,  Ph.D.  in  philosophy,  and  was  a  professor  of  ethics 
at  the  University  of  Washington.   We  were  good  friends. 
Subsequently  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  chairman  of  the 
department  at  the  new  campus  at  Irvine.   (I  think  that's  right.) 

Abe  said  that  I  knew  Professor  Hubert  Phillips,  did  I  not? 
And  I  said,  "I  knew  him  as  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Division  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Association,  where  I  heard  him  read  a 
paper,  a  good  scholarly  paper."   I  knew  him  also  because  he  had 
requested  the  bibliography  in  the  philosophy  of  history  because 
he  wanted  to  offer  the  course  in  the  philosophy  of  history.   I 
also  knew  that  he  was,  because  of  the  paper  or  because  of 
knowledge,  a  Marxist;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  left-wing  Hegelian 
who  made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that  he  was  a  dialectical 
materialist  or  historical  materialist. 

Abe  told  me  that  Hubert  was  well  regarded  by  the  members  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  for  his  objectivity,  that  he  warned 
the  students  in  his  courses  that  he  might  be  biased,  although  he 
tried  to  guard  against  it,  but  to  be  on  their  guard  in  the  event 
that  he  engaged  in  anything  that  might  be  taken  to  be  a  lack  of 
objectivity.   In  short,  Hubert  Phillips  was  regarded  as  a 
reputable  member  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

They  needed  somebody  to  testify  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
department,  because  the  department  would  testify  upon  his 
teaching,  as,  of  course,  I  said  I  shouldn't.   I  was  wanted  to 
testify  on  two  matters:   one,  that  I  knew  Hubert  Phillips  as  a 
respected  member  of  a  learned  association- -the  Pacific  Division- 
and  that  I  was  familiar  with  his  scholarship  to  the  extent  of 
having  heard  him  present  a  paper;  and  second,  to  speak  as  an 
expert  on  Marxism  to  testify  that  Marxism  was  a  recognized  branch 
of  philosophy  and  reported  in  history  of  philosophies,  that  being 
a  Marxist  was  not  the  same  as  being  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.   I  said  I  certainly  would  be  willing  to  testify  to  all 
that. 

I  was  then  invited  by  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  and 
notified  the  Committee  on  Privilege  and  Tenure.   They  sent  me  a 
letter:   Would  I  come  testify  before  them?   I  thought  that  since 
possibly  this  testimony  might  get  into  the  papers,  there  might  be 
excitement  about  a  professor  of  the  University  of  California 
testifying  with  regard  to  Marxist  Hubert  Phillips.   I  had  better 
let  President  Sproul  know  that  I  was  going  to  testify.   So  I  went 
to  Agnes  Robb,  and  I  said  to  Agnes  that  I  was  going  to  go  to  the 
University  of  Washington  to  testify  on  Saturday  at  the  request  of 
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the  Committee  on  Tenure  at  the  University  of  Washington  and  the 
Department  of  Philosophy. 

She  said,  "Oh,  do  you  think  it's  advisable?   Do  you  think 
it's  prudent?"   I  said,  "I  don't  know  about  prudent,  but 
considering  the  auspices  and  the  fact  that  I  am  not  appearing  at 
the  behest  of  Hubert  Phillips's  attorney  —  I'm  doing  it  at  the 
behest  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy- -I  think  that  I  can  hardly 
refuse."   She  thanked  me  for  advising  her  that  I  intended  to  go. 

I  almost  didn't,  because  I  came  down  with  the  flu.   When  I 
went  up  I  was  a  sick  man,  but  I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Privilege  and  Tenure  for  half  a  day,  and  they  asked  me  all  sorts 
of  questions.   They  asked  me  about  Marxism,  and  I  gave  them  a 
learned  discourse.   To  a  group  of  professors  I  talked  about 
Marxism,  pointed  out  that  to  give  a  course  in  the  philosophy  of 
history  and  leave  out  Marx  would  be  like  producing  Hamlet  without 
Hamlet  or  Lear  without  Lear.   I  was  very  respectfully  listened 
to.   The  attorney  for  Hubert  Phillips- -who  was,  by  the  way, 
Edises,  who  had  his  office  in  Oakland- -asked  me  questions  mainly 
about  Marxism,  and  that  was  it. 

Hubert  Phillips  was  fired,  became  a  martyr,  and  went  around 
the  country  speaking  to  faculty  that  would  listen  to  him.   He 
appeared  at  Berkeley.   He  was  now  an  avowed  Communist.   The 
Communist  Party  had  embraced  him  as  it  would  any  useful  martyr. 
He  spoke  at  Berkeley  at  the  Shattuck  Hotel  to  faculty  interested 
enough  to  hear  his  story.   I  went  down  to  listen  to  him  present 
his  case,  and  it  was  really  a  case  of  martyrdom.   Phillips  was  no 
flaming  radical.   He  was  a  man  with  very  deep  convictions  about 
the  oppression  of  the  working  class,  having  grown  up  in  Butte, 
Montana,  and  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company.   His  father  had  been  an 
employee  of  the  company. 

As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  there  were  apparently  no 
repercussions,  nothing  got  into  the  press.   The  fact  that  I 
testified  I  don't  think  was  known  beyond  perhaps  the  University 
of  Washington  and  the  Department  of  Philosophy  at  Berkeley.   The 
Department  of  Philosophy  up  there  was  grateful  that  I  testified. 


Aftermath:   The  FBI  List 


Strong:   But  there  was  an  aftermath  that  I  didn't  learn  about  until  I  was 
vice  chancellor.   When  I  served  with  the  Radiation  Laboratory  as 
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a  laboratory  manager  in  charge  of  facilities,  I  became  well 
acquainted  with  Kenneth  Simpson.   He  had  been  a  graduate  student 
in  philosophy  before  getting  into  physics.   He  was  employed  in 
one  of  the  units  in  the  laboratory.   Subsequently,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Santa  Barbara. 

He  applied  for  a  grant  from  the  federal  government  on  a 
project  for  which  he  needed  clearance,  and  he  gave  my  name  as  one 
of  the  character  references,  which  was  logical.   I  wrote  a 
staunch  recommendation.   I  was  asked  many  times  for 
recommendations- -by  reason  of  my  position  as  professor,  chairman, 
associate  dean,  laboratory  manager,  or  vice  chancellor- -by  the 
FBI  or  other  federal  agency. 

I  got  a  letter  from  Simpson  asking  me  if  I  knew  that  the 
fact  that  he'd  given  my  name  had  been  prejudicial  to  his 
receiving  the  grant  he  had  applied  for,  that  I  was  on  the  FBI 
list  as  a  person  whose  past  association  made  me  subject  to  doubt 
with  regard  to  reliability.   I  was  really  incensed  by  this,  so  I 
made  inquiry.   I  discovered  that,  indeed,  I  was  listed  by  the  FBI 
as  of  doubtful  reputation  on  two  counts.   One,  I  had  testified 
for  Hubert  Phillips.   Two,  I  had  in  the  '30s  been  a  subscriber 
for  one  year  to  the  People's  World,  a  Communist  publication. 

I  wrote  back  to  the  FBI  saying  that  apparently  they  needed 
to  be  informed  about  my  subscription  to  the  People's  World. 
because  I  had  indeed  subscribed  to  it.   As  to  my  testimony,  I 
pointed  out  that  I  had  acted  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Tenure,  as  an  authority  on  Marx  and  because  of  my  professional 
knowledge  of  Professor  Phillips.   I  said  that  I  had  had  the 
highest  possible  clearance  at  the  Radiation  Laboratory  and  was 
investigated  time  and  again.   If  they  couldn't  make  up  their 
minds  that  I  was  reliable,  I  never  wanted  to  hear  from  them  again 
with  regard  to  any  request  or  recommendation,  and  I  never  heard 
from  them  again. 

I  might  explain  the  People's  World  subscription,  because 
that  was  really  a  pathetic  story.   In  my  junior  year  at  Stanford 
I  had  a  good  friend  by  the  name  of  Charlie  Dickenson,  who  was  a 
major  in  electrical  engineering.   Charlie  discovered  that  I  loved 
to  go  trout  fishing.   He  had  a  Ford  Model  T,  and  he  proposed  that 
we  go  fishing  down  below  Carmel  during  the  spring  break. 

Charlie  and  I  got  in  his  Ford,  drove  down  to  Palo  Colorado 
Canyon,  and  up  until  we  had  to  turn  the  Ford  and  back  up  steep 
hills  so  that  the  carburetor  would  be  fed  from  the  tank  on  which 
we  were  seated.   We  reached  a  little  stream  and  went  fishing  in 
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the  morning,  with  some  success.   We  were  there  just  for  one  day 
and  an  overnight  camp -out. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  I  prepared  to  resume  fishing,  Charlie 
said,  "No,  I  don't  think  I'll  go,"  and  I  said,  "All  right."   So  I 
went  fishing.   When  I  came  back  in  the  evening  I  could  see  that 
Charlie  was  in  a  deep  gloom  of  some  kind.   I  said,  "Charlie, 
what's  the  matter?  Are  you  not  feeling  well?"  He  said,  "No." 
He  said,  "Well,  I'm  feeling  all  right,  but  I'm  troubled."   I 
said,  "What  are  you  troubled  about?"   He  said,  "Do  you  know  about 
evolution?"   I  said  yes.   He  said,  "I've  been  taking  this  course 
in  biology,  and  according  to  this  course  we  are  descended  from 
the  apes,  or  we're  related;  we  have  an  animal  ancestry."   I  said 
yes.   He  said,  "But  that  isn't  what  the  Bible  says." 

I  found  that  he  was  a  fundamentalist  Baptist,  a  creationist. 
Man  was  created.   Adam  was  created,  and  Eve  was  created  out  of 
the  rib  of  Adam,  and  so  on.   The  Bible  had  to  be  true,  but  he 
couldn't  escape  the  evidence  of  the  course  in  biology.   So  he  was 
in  a  conflict  of  two  irreconcilable  propositions.   I  said, 
"Charlie,  the  Bible  isn't  literally  true;  it  tells  stories  which 
contain  the  truth  by  way  of  allegory."   "Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "the 
Bible's  got  to  be  true."   I  said,  "Why  does  it  have  to  be  true?" 
He  said,  "What's  going  to  happen  to  my  morals?  My  whole  morality 
is  based  upon  the  Bible.   It's  got  to  be  true."   I  said,  "That's 
your  problem;  I  can't  solve  it  for  you." 

What's  this  got  to  do  with  People's  World?   In  the  depths  of 
the  Depression  in  Berkeley  my  doorbell  rang,  and  there  was 
Charlie  Dickenson  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the  People's  World. 
I  had  Charlie  come  in  for  lunch,  and  asked  what  happened.   He 
said,  "I  graduated  and  set  up  an  electrical  engineering  supply 
and  service  in  a  city  in  the  valley.   It  went  well,  so  I  set  up  a 
second  installation.   I  over-reached  myself  and  business  failed. 
I  went  into  bankruptcy.   It's  not  right.   This  is  a  capitalistic 
system.   I  did  nothing  wrong.   It's  all  explained  by  Marx.   Will 
you  take  a  subscription  to  the  People's  World?"   I  said, 
"Charlie,  is  this  how  you're  making  your  living?"  He  said  yes. 

So  the  FBI  discovered  that  I  subscribed  to  the  People's 
World.   That's  quite  a  story. 


Nathan:   That  is  poignant. 


I  might  ask  you  one  more  thing,  if  it  interests  you,  about 
Hubert  Phillips.   There  was  a  note  that  Clarence  Dykstra,  UCLA 
provost,  had  said  that  the  graduate  students  could  sponsor  a 
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debate  between  Hubert  Phillips  and  Professor  Merit  Bensen.  There 
had  been  a  similar  debate  at  Reed  College,  and  Jack  Tenney  picked 
up  on  this.  Is  there  anything  important  about  that? 

Strong:   What's  important  about  it  is  that  the  finger  was  pointed  to  the 
University  by  the  witch-hunters.   After  all,  the  minds  of  the 
youth  are  here  being  shaped,  and  these  radical  professors  are 
exposing  these  tender  minds  to  dangerous  doctrines.   Therefore 
we've  got  to  be  sure  that  the  faculty  is  a  loyal  faculty,  and 
we've  got  to  ferret  out  any  individuals  who  have  suspect 
associations  or  who  are  teaching  dangerous  doctrines  or  dangerous 
ideas.   In  any  period  of  fear  for  security,  the  faculty  are 
always  going  to  come  under  scrutiny.   Not  that  scrutiny  isn't 
proper,  and  if  there  are  grounds  for  questioning,  then 
questioning  should  go  on.   But  the  faculty  is  going  to  be 
especially  open  to  this  kind  of  investigation. 

The  faculty,  in  turn,  hopes  to  have  the  support  of  the 
general  public  that  it  is  serving  in  more  than  one  way.   It  is 
not  only  educating  the  children  of  parents  who  are  part  of  the 
general  public,  but  pursuing  research  of  great  value  to  the 
economy,  to  the  society,  and  preserving  the  traditions  of  the 
society,  opening  the  minds  of  its  students  to  the  values  of  human 
life.   I  suppose  the  faculty,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
enterprise ,  has  to  remember  that  Socrates  was  made  to  drink 
hemlock,  and  sometimes  hemlock  comes  to  the  lips  of  faculty 
today.   I  always  regarded  Socrates  as  faculty,  although  he  didn't 
belong  to  any  institute.   That  was  what  constituted  the 
contribution  of  Aristotle,  among  others;  he  founded  what  was,  in 
effect,  a  university. 

I  think  that  is  all  for  the  loyalty  oath.   It  was  one  of  the 
great  historical  events  in  the  life  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  I  got  myself  very  considerably  involved.   I  think 
that  brings  us  up  to  the  spring  and  summer  of  1953. 
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VIII   SABBATICAL  LEAVE,  ART  EDUCATION,  AND  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL  (1953) 


Strong:   This  was  the  time  of  sabbatical  leave,  and  it  couldn't  have  been 
more  welcome.   The  loyalty  oath  was  settled,  I  was  through  with 
being  the  chairman  of  the  Sociology  Department,  through  with  my 
services  as  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 
I  had  been  on  a  lot  of  committees,  and  here  came  a  break. 

Gertrude  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  Europe  when  we  were  at 
Columbia,  but  first  of  all  we  didn't  have  any  money;  we  needed  to 
work  in  the  summer  to  make  ends  meet.   By  1932  we  had  two 
children  and  family  responsibilities.   We  could  have  gone  to 
Europe  for  very  little  money,  but  we  didn't  have  that  very 
little. 


Leadership  and  Invitations 


Strong:   The  sabbatical  was  timely  in  several  respects.   First  of  all,  I 
had  been,  for  the  academic  year  1952-53,  the  president  of  the 
Pacific  Division  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  and 
chairman  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  which  was 
made  up  of  three  divisions.   In  the  latter  capacity  I  was  invited 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Italian  Philosophical  Society  in  the 
spring  in  Bologna,  and  invited  to  attend  the  International 
Congress  of  Philosophy  in  late  summer  in  Brussels. 

With  regard  to  the  invitation  from  the  Philosophical  Society 
in  Italy,  I  responded  by  appointing  a  delegate  from  the  American 
Philosophical  Association- -Professor  Patrick  Romanell,  who  was  a 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Texas.   He  was  an 
Italian  with  complete  command  of  the  language.   In  point  of  fact, 
I  did  show  up  at  the  Bologna  meeting.   I'll  speak  about  that 
later. 
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I  haven't  given  any  indication  of  my  service  in  connection 
with  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Association.   I'd  been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  in 
1939  through  1941,  acting  secretary  in  1944,  secretary- treasurer 
1945-1947,  vice  president  in  1950-51,  and  then  president  1952-53. 

The  year  I  was  president  of  the  division  I  also  became  ex 
officio  the  chairman  of  the  national  association  in  a  rotation 
sequence.   It  happened  that  that  was  the  last  year  of  the 
rotating  chairmanship  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association. 
After  that  they  had  a  person  elected  or  appointed  separately.   So 
for  years  I  was  listed  as  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association,  although  I  had  been  chairman  for  only 
one  year. 

When  Queen  Frederika  visited  Berkeley,  one  of  the  persons 
that  she  wanted  to  meet  was  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association,  which  was  myself  by  report,  so  I  met 
Queen  Frederika  and  had  a  very  nice  chat  with  her.   That  was  a 
pleasant  dividend.   This  was  when  I  was  also  vice  chancellor  of 
the  Berkeley  campus . 

One  reason  that  this  was  timely- -to  go  to  Europe—was 
because  of  these  invitations  which  I  wished  to  accept,  and  did. 
A  second  principal  reason  for  going  was  that  I,  who  had 
photographic  images  in  teaching  aesthetics  and  philosophy  of  art, 
hungered  to  see  the  originals.   I  had  become  particularly 
interested  in  prehistoric  art.   I  very  much  wanted  to  visit  the 
Lascaux  caves  and  the  Altamira  cave.   Then  there  was  the  family 
reason.   In  Nuremberg,  my  daughter,  married  to  Ian  McKinlay,  had 
produced  our  first  grandchild.   By  the  time  we  arrived  in 
January,  our  grandson,  Jock,  would  be  almost  six  months  old. 


Mountain  Climbers'  Ordeal 


Strong:   How  did  my  daughter  get  to  Nuremberg?   I  suppose  I  should  explain 
this,  because  that's  a  strange  place  for  my  daughter  to  be,  when 
hitherto  she  had  only  been  in  California. 

My  daughter  was  a  mountain  climber,  and  she  climbed  with  the 
Sierra  Club. 
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Strong:   Our  daughter  attended  Stanford  as  an  undergraduate- -freshman, 
sophomore  years,  1947  to  1949.   In  late  summer  of  1948  she  was 
with  a  Sierra  Club  group  of  mountain  climbers,  climbing  spires  in 
the  Bugaboo  Range  in  British  Columbia.   Ian  McKinlay,  who  was  a 
student  in  architecture  at  Berkeley,  was  a  member  of  this 
mountain  climbing  group.   He  had  come  to  know  my  daughter  prior 
to  this  expedition  because  he'd  been  with  her  in  other  climbs  in 
California.   My  daughter  had  the  ambition  of  climbing  every 
14, 000 -foot  peak  in  California,  and  I  think  she  pretty  nearly 
succeeded. 

Cricket  and  Ian  were  in  a  group  of  four  climbers  that  were 
rock  climbing  one  of  the  spires  in  the  Bugaboos  with  rope  and 
pitons  for  ice.   They  got  to  the  top  of  this  particular  spire 
when  they  saw  a  storm  coming.   They  quickly  got  off  the  summit, 
fearing  it  would  be  struck  by  lightning,  and  sheltered  under  an 
overhung  ledge  where  they  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  wall.   It 
wasn't  a  cave.   They  put  their  heels  against  the  edge  of  the 
ledge  that  fell  off  several  hundred  feet- -sheer.   It  was  there 
that  they  were  struck  by  lightning.   They  were  all  stunned 
unconscious.   My  daughter  awoke  out  of  her  stupor  to  see  the  most 
experienced  member  of  the  group  (they  were  all  experienced 
mountain  climbers),  a  man  of  thirty-five,  an  Austrian,  plunge 
over  the  edge.   He  had  gotten  to  his  feet. 

A  second  member  of  the  group  (I  can't  remember  the  names;  it 
was  in  the  papers)  was  a  student  at  Stanford.   He  was  unconscious 
and  they  didn't  know  whether  he  was  alive  or  not.   Ian  and 
Cricket  were  badly  burned  and  in  shock.   They  covered  their 
companion  with  all  the  extra  clothing  they  had  and  roped  him  in 
to  secure  him  in  place.   They  had  to  get  off  the  mountain  without 
delay  if  they  were  to  survive.   The  two  of  them  roped  down  the 
mountain  using  pitons.   My  daughter  stumbled  and  fell  into  an 
avalanche  chute  from  which  she  managed  to  crawl  out.   They  got 
back  to  camp  where  treatment  began  for  their  burns.   It  took  some 
days  to  get  them  out  because  they  had  to  walk  out  to  the 
trailhead. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  hospital  in  Cranbrook,  Gertrude 
and  I  were  in  Trident,  Montana,  to  visit  a  Stanford  chum,  Lloyd 
Carver.   We  got  word  there  that  our  daughter  was  in  the  hospital. 
They  put  my  daughter  on  the  phone,  which  was  a  very  smart  thing 
to  do ,  and  the  next  day  we  drove  up . 

Nathan:   What  about  the  third  person- -did  they  get  him  out  at  all? 

Strong:   They  couldn't  get  up  for  days  because  of  the  storm,  but  when  they 
did  they  found  he  hadn't  moved.   They  tried  to  bring  him  down  off 
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the  mountain.   He  was  so  iced  up  that  they  couldn't  handle  him, 
and  they  lost  him  on  the  way  down  and  never  recovered  either 
body. 

Nathan:   What  a  grim  experience. 

Strong:   There  was  a  hearing  by  the  Sierra  Club,  and  they  commended  Ian 
and  Cricket  for  their  conduct  in  an  unavoidable  accident. 

We  took  the  two  youngsters,  Cricket  and  Ian,  to  Brightwood, 
Oregon,  the  family  mountain  cabin,  and  there  lan's  mother  and 
lan's  aunt- -Aunt  Eff--came  up  from  San  Francisco.   Both 
mountaineers  had  to  have  skin  grafts.   Ian  had  a  pocket  knife  in 
his  pocket  with  some  coins.   The  lightening  had  fused  the  coins 
in  his  pocket,  and  he  had  a  mass  of  metal  in  his  pocket. 

During  the  academic  year  1948-49,  Ian  lived  with  us  in 
Berkeley.   His  mother,  Ruth,  was  a  designer  for  Dorothy  Liebes. 
She  loved  to  talk  with  her  son  after  a  late  dinner.   The  result 
was  that  Ian  fell  behind  in  his  studies.   He  was  not  better  off 
in  the  fraternity  at  Berkeley,  because  he  was  too  convivial.   Ian 
was  in  difficulty  scholastically,  so  he  talked  to  us  about 
providing  a  room,  which  was  our  daughter's  room.   He  sat  at  study 
table  with  our  two  sons,  which  was  very  good  for  them,  and  lived 
with  us  for  a  year  while  my  daughter  was  in  her  sophomore  year  at 
Stanford. 


Student  Travels  and  European  Tours 


Strong:   In  her  junior  year,  she  came  back  to  Berkeley  and  she  graduated 
in  three  and  one  half  years  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  having  ascertained 
that  we  would  provide  the  funds  that  would  normally  have  gone  for 
her  final  semester  for  a  trip  to  Europe.   So  in  the  spring  of 
1951  she  went  to  Europe  with  Patty  Stratton. 

When  the  semester  was  out,  Ian  went  to  Europe  with  two 
architectural  students  on  an  architectural  tour.   He  caught  up 
with  my  daughter  in  Rome,  married  her  in  Paris  in  June,  and  took 
her  to  Nuremberg  because  he  had  got  employment  as  an  architect 
with  the  office  of  army  services,  which  provided  architectural 
and  engineering  services  to  the  U.S.  forces  in  Europe. 
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Ian  was  an  architect  in  the  office,  and  by  the  time  we 
arrived  a  year  later  he  was  the  head  of  the  office  of  twenty- five 
architects  and  engineers.   The  office  designed  the  largest  ice 
cream  plant  in  Europe,  a  big  shopping  center  in  Paris,  a  big 
meat-packing  plant  for  the  armed  forces.   So  there  was  Ian- -he 
hadn't  gotten  his  degree  in  architecture  yet;  he  had  one  more 
course  to  complete- -running  this  large  operation  in  Nuremberg. 

I  might  say  that  before  they  came  back  to  Berkeley  and  Ian 
finished  up  his  architecture  degree,  my  daughter  acquired  highest 
proficiency  in  skiing  in  both  Switzerland  and  Austria.   After  she 
had  five  children,  she  became  the  veterans'  champion  in  skiing  in 
the  United  States.   Remarkable. 

Nathan:   What  a  wonderful  woman. 

You  were  going  to  Nuremberg  to  see-- 

Strong:   I  was  going  over  to  see  my  daughter,  to  see  my  grandson,  to  see  a 
lot  of  Europe.   We  went  over  by  boat- -Holland-American  Lines --in 
January,  and  there  were  so  many  professors  that  we  called  it  the 
S.  S.  Sabbatical.   We  were  at  the  tail  end  of  the  hurricane  (this 
was  1953)  that  devastated  Holland.   Do  you  remember,  it  breached 
the  dikes  and  it  flooded-- 

Nathan:   Yes,  the  North  Sea  came  in. 
Strong:   That's  right. 

We  had  a  very  worried  crew  because  they  were  practically  all 
Netherlands  people.   I  remember  we  took  up  a  collection  of  money 
to  assist  families.   As  a  result  of  the  storm- -we  were  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  storm- -we  arrived  late  at  Le  Havre.   Instead  of 
catching  the  boat -train  to  Paris  we  had  to  spend  the  night,  and 
we  were  met  at  the  dock  by  Ian. 

I  think  Ian  wanted  us  to  have  a  vivid  first  experience  of 
what  it  was  like  to  be  in  a  foreign  country,  because  after  we  got 
installed  in  the  hotel  he  took  us  out- -I  remember  it  was  raining, 
the  light  glittering  on  the  cobbles tones --to  a  bar.   We  were  the 
only  people  who  were  not  there  in  a  beret,  smoking  a  cigarette, 
and  having  an  aperitif.   I  certainly  had  a  strong  sense  of  being 
in  another  country  and  another  culture. 

That  was  reinforced  after  we  got  to  Paris,  because  Ian  put 
us  up  in  the  Hotel  de  Seine  on  the  Rue  de  Seine,  which  was  on  the 
Left  Bank  near  the  University  of  Paris.   Our  room  was  up  one 
flight,  looked  out  over  the  street.   Our  second  morning  in 
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France,  I  got  up,  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.   The  snow 
was  sifting  down  on  this  medieval  street,  there  was  a  boulangerie 
across  the  street.   Out  of  the  bakery  came  a  woman  in  a  black 
shawl.   She  had  a  long  loaf  of  bread  under  her  arm,  with  her  left 
hand  crooked  around  the  loaf,  and  as  she  went  up  the  street  with 
the  snow  falling  on  her  black  shawl,  she  was  stroking  that  warm 
loaf  of  bread. 

I  also  discovered,  as  I  roamed  up  and  down  the  street,  that 
Raymond  Duncan,  the  brother  of  Isadora,  lived  across  the  street 
up  a  flight  of  stairs.   I  didn't  go  up  to  say  hello  to  him.   I 
knew  about  Isadora. 

We  went  by  train  to  Nuremberg,  and  I  saw  the  first  sight  of 
war  damage,  the  bombed  out  old  city,  very  little  left  of  it. 
They  were  beginning  to  rebuild  it,  stone  by  stone.   We  had  a 
reception  in  our  honor.   I  had  come  to  Europe  with  two  trout 
rods ,  and  I  wanted  advice  on  when  and  where  to  go  in  the 
springtime.   Ian  introduced  me  to  the  fishing  major,  as  he  was 
known.   He  took  me  to  his  office,  and  there  was  a  map  of  Europe 
all  stuck  with  pins.   It  looked  like  a  war  map,  but  it  was  a 
fishing  map.   Each  pin  indicated  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
fishing  was  best. 

He  said,  "When  do  you  want  to  go  fishing?"   I  said,  "I  want 
to  go  fishing  in  May."   "Ah,  May.   It's  a  little  early,  but  I 
guess  you'd  better  to  go  Bad  Aussee  and  fish  the  Traun  River. 
There's  one  hotel,  the  Hotel  Kaiser  von  Osterreich.   I'll  make 
reservations  for  you  if  you  like;  they  know  me  very  well."   I 
said,  "That  would  be  nice.   But  I  still  don't  know  exactly,  so 
maybe  I'll  make  them  later."  So  I  had  a  destination  to  go  trout 
fishing  in  Austria  in  May. 

Cricket  had  waiting  for  us  a  Hillman  Minx  convertible.   This 
had  been  arranged  with  Fred  Johnson,  who  had  gone  to  prep  school 
with  Ian.   Fred  and  his  bride,  Marilyn,  were  on  a  European 
honeymoon  in  this  car  they  had  purchased  in  Great  Britain.   They 
were  coming  back  to  San  Francisco,  and  they  wanted  a  place  to 
stay  while  they  looked  for  permanent  housing.   So  we  exchanged 
the  rental  of  our  house  for  their  car.   They  took  over  our  house, 
in  which  we  are  sitting  at  this  moment,  and  we  took  over  their 
car  in  Nuremberg. 

Aunt  Eff,  lan's  aunt,  was  of  course  very  anxious  to  see  her 
nephew  and  our  grandson.   At  age  seventy,  she  had  given  up  hope 
of  ever  going  back  to  Europe  and  visiting  the  places  that  she  had 
visited  when  she  was  much  younger.   She  welcomed  the  opportunity 
of  being  with  us  for  part  of  the  time,  and  returning  to  places 
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she  wanted  to  visit.   She  wanted  particularly  to  go  to  Florence 
and  to  Rome,  where  she  had  friends.   She  wanted  to  spend  some 
time  with  friends  in  Paris.   So  we  said,  "Fine.   The  three  of  us 
will  make  a  trip  to  Italy" --that  was  first  in  order- -"and  we'll 
make  a  trip  to  Spain" --that  was  the  second  trip --"and  then  in  the 
summer  we'll  go  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland;  join  up  with  us 
there. " 

So  Aunt  Eff  was  our  traveling  companion  on  our  trip  to 
Italy,  our  trip  to  Spain.   Then  later  Gertrude  and  I  went  to 
Austria  and  to  the  Scandinavian  countries.   She  didn't  join  us 
until  we  got  to  Bergen,  on  the  way  to  England. 

I  want  to  give  a  brief  account  of  where  we  went. 


Art  in  Italy  and  Spain 


Strong:   The  first  trip  was  the  trip  to  Italy.   It  was  wintertime,  end  of 
January.   We  went  by  way  of  Silsmaria,  where  Nietzsche  had  spent 
some  time.   I  remember  we  stayed  in  a  little  hotel  with  red 
geraniums  blooming  at  the  window.   We  walked  in  the  snow  up  to  a 
little  village  where  they  brought  the  milk  cans  down  on  sleds.   I 
saw  what  it  was  like  for  the  Swiss  to  heat  their  houses,  assisted 
by  the  cattle  on  the  ground  floor. 

Our  first  destination  was  Florence,  and  we  stayed  at  a  very 
pleasant  pension  that  Aunt  Eff  had  known  from  her  earlier 
travels.   It  was  famous  for  its  food.  Mark  Schorer  was  in 
Florence  with  his  wife,  and  we  had  dinner  with  Mark.   He  was  on  a 
Fulbright  Fellowship,  and  he  had  been  down  to  Rome  giving  a 
lecture  or  two.   We  had  a  dinner  engagement  for  about  7:30  in  the 
evening.   We  walked  down  along  the  Arno  before  we  crossed  over 
the  river  to  the  Schorers'  apartment  in  an  eight-story  building. 
Mark  was  living  on  the  sixth  floor,  with  two  unfinished  floors 
above  them.   They  had  a  wonderful  view  over  the  river.   For 
aesthetic  reasons,  Rome  had  forbidden  completion  of  the  two  top 
floors . 

On  the  way  up  to  Mark's  apartment,  we  passed  a  man  in  a 
long,  black  overcoat,  who  was  fishing  in  the  river.   I  say  that 
because  of  the  sequel.   Mark  was  an  excellent  raconteur,  and  we 
had  a  wonderful  evening  with  him  talking  about  his  experiences  in 
lecturing  to  the  Italians.   I  think  at  that  time  he  was  working 
on  his  biography  of  Sinclair  Lewis. 
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We  talked  well  past  midnight,  and  on  our  way  walking  back  to 
our  pension  we  came  upon  this  fisherman.   He  was  just  finished 
fishing.   It  was  probably  1:30  in  the  morning.   He  had  a  number 
of  small  five-  and  six- inch  little  shiny  fish,  and  that  was  his 
evening's  catch.   I  was  amazed  by  that  fisherman's  obstinacy: 
all  that  time,  so  little  reward. 

Nathan:   Did  you  get  into  the  museums  that  you  wanted  to  see? 

Strong:   We  went  to  the  museums.   There  was  a  history  of  science  museum  in 
Florence  which  I  knew  about.   I  found  it.   We  visited  the 
galleries  and  the  churches  and  the  surrounding  countryside.   We 
drove  out  and  saw  the  countryside. 

In  the  history  of  science  museum  I  was  fascinated 
particularly  by  the  holdings  that  they  had  from  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  by  the  collection  of  scientific 
instruments.   I  discovered  a  copy  of  my  doctoral  dissertation 
there,  Procedures  and  Metaphysics.   I  identified  myself  as  the 
author  to  the  librarian.   Unfortunately  I  had  gone  to  the  museum 
rather  late,  because  otherwise  she  would  have  had  me  meet  people 
in  the  history  of  science  to  give  them  a  talk.   I  said,  "I'm 
sorry,  but  we  have  made  other  plans.   We  are  leaving  for  Rome." 

We  drove  to  Rome,  and  in  Rome  met  Professor  Leonardo 
Olschki,  a  fellow  member  of  the  History  of  Science  Dinner  Club. 
He  knew  that  I  was  coming  to  Italy,  and  knew  about  when  I  was 
coming,  so  he  expected  me.   Gertrude  and  I  had  a  delightful 
afternoon  with  the  Olschkis  in  their  apartment.   He  wanted  to 
know  about  our  travel  plans.   I  said,  "We're  going  to  visit  the 
hill  towns,  Orvieto  and  Assisi  and  some  others.   We  are  also 
planning  to  go  south  to  the  Amalfi  Drive  and  spend  a  little  time 
in  Naples."   He  said  "You've  got  to  go  to  Paestum  to  see  the 
Greek  temples." 

So  on  Olschki 's  recommendation  we  made  our  first  visit  to 
Paestum.   Excavations  were  still  going  on  between  two  lovely 
temples,  a  special  dividend.   After  Paestum,  we  turned  north  to 
the  hill  towns  - -Poggibonsi ,  San  Gimignano  with  its  leaning 
towers,  Cortona,  Arezzo,  and  Perugia.   In  Assisi  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  I  remember  leaning  up  against  a  Giotto  fresco  while  the 
boys'  choir  and  the  men's  choir  were  singing  antiphonally,  as  I 
stood  surrounded  by  the  Assisans  and  shivered  from  the  cold 
exuded  by  the  stone  and  from  an  overwhelming  aesthetic 
experience . 

Our  next  trip  was  the  trip  to  Spain,  by  way  of  the  Lascaux 
caves.   I  can't  describe  them.   We  talk  of  primitive  art. 
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There's  nothing  primitive  as  concerns  mastery  of  medium  in  the 
powerful  wall  paintings.   The  Lascaux  caves  were  later  closed 
because  even  the  breath  of  people  going  through  them  was 
adversely  affecting  the  paintings.   When  we  got  there  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  we  found  a  locked  door.   There  was  one  young  woman  who 
told  us  she  was  waiting  for  the  caretaker.   He  eventually  came 
with  the  keys.   So  Aunt  Eff,  Gertrude,  myself,  and  the  young 
woman  toured  the  Lascaux  caves  with  our  guide.   It  was  an 
absolutely  marvelous  experience. 

At  the  Altamira  cave  the  caretaker  was  again  a  guide.   We 
could  reach  up  and  touch  the  ceiling,  whereas  in  the  Lascaux  cave 
one  had  soaring  vaults.   Here  on  extrusions  formed,  I  guess,  by 
water  and  limestone,  the  bison  were  in  low  relief.   With  the 
lantern  he  was  carrying,  our  guide  simulated  firelight,  so  we  saw 
these  bison  as  if  they  were  leaping  on  the  ceilings  and  on  the 
walls,  an  amazing  experience. 

We  went  through  Bourgos  to  Madrid,  and  there,  of  course,  the 
great  treasure-house  was  the  Prado.   We  had  a  very  nice  Spanish 
hotel  within  a  block  of  the  Prado,  and  I  spent  days  in  the  Prado. 
We  went  to  Toledo,  saw  the  El  Grecos ,  went  to  the  Escorial.   Then 
from  Toledo  we  took  a  back  road  until  we  joined  the  highway  at 
Cordoba,  Seville,  and  then  the  Mediterranean  coast- -all  the  way 
from  Seville  through  Malaga,  to  the  end  of  the  road  at  Motril. 

Before  we  got  to  Motril,  we  had  stopped  to  look  over  what 
appeared  to  be  a  fair  hotel.   We  always  inspected  the  beds  and 
the  room.   I  went  over  and  turned  the  faucet  on,  and  there  was  no 
water.   We  could  get  water  from  the  well,  they  said.   So  we  went 
to  Motril  where,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  little  donkeys  were 
coming  laden  down  with  sugarcane.   There  was  one  hotel  in  Motril. 
It  had  a  bar,  and  we  went  in.   "Do  you  have  a  room?"   "Oh,  yes, 
we  have  a  room."   "Do  you  have  water?"   "Oh,  yes,  we  have  water." 
I  went  upstairs  and  looked  at  the  rooms;  they  looked  all  right, 
clean.   But  as  I  came  out  I  saw  a  boy  rushing  down  the  hall  with 
a  toilet  seat. 

That  evening  a  traveling  troup  of  entertainers  came  into 
Motril,  sort  of  a  gypsy  troupe.  Along  about  ten  o'clock  at  night 
the  entertainers  started  up.   We  went  to  bed  and  got  no  sleep. 
They  entertained  until  one  o'clock,  and  it  became  mercifully 
quiet  until  they  started  up  again  for  the  second  show.   So  we 
spent  a  sleepless  night  in  Motril. 

From  there  we  didn't  backtrack;  we  just  went  over  the 
mountains  to  Granada  and  the  Alhambra,  and  then  from  there  over 
to  the  east  coast,  up  the  Mediterranean,  all  the  way  up  through 
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Valencia  and  Barcelona,  into  France  and  up  through  France,  and 
back  again  to  Nuremberg. 

Nathan:   Did  you  get  into  any  of  the  museums  in  Paris  when  you  were  going 
through? 

Strong:   We  did  that  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 


The  Bat  of  Bologna 


Strong:   I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  attended  the  Italian  Philosophy 
Congress  at  the  University  of  Bologna.   That's  where  I  saw  the 
bat  of  Bologna.   I  went  to  the  afternoon  session  of  the  congress 
on  political  philosophy.   Dating  from  my  doctoral  dissertation,  I 
had  Italian  enough  to  read  philosophical  papers.   I  read  the 
papers  that  were  going  to  be  presented.   They  were  not  read  aloud 
because  they  were  distributed  in  advance.   Each  author  briefly 
stated  his  thesis,  answered  questions,  corrected  misinter 
pretations,  defended  his  argument  and  attacked  counter- theses . 

I'd  never  seen  anything  like  this  interplay  that  took  place. 
Marxists  attacked  the  papers  written  by  the  moderates,  and  the 
moderates  vociferously  attacked  the  Marxists.   These  political 
papers  were  not  about  political  philosophy  in  antiquity;  they 
were  about  current  political  problems  in  Italy.   One  professor, 
in  expounding  his  paper  or  defending  it,  threw  up  a  hand 
dramatically.   In  the  late  afternoon  the  bat  of  Bologna  was 
flying  up  and  down  the  auditorium,  a  room  with  lofty  ceiling  and 
steep  tiers  of  seats.   As  the  professor  flung  up  his  hand,  the 
bat  would  dive. 

I  thought  to  myself,  "What  would  Hegel  have  said  about  a  bat 
flying  in  the  twilight?"  Hegel  wrote  about  philosophy  as  the  Owl 
of  Minerva,  which  flies  in  the  twilight  after  the  day's  work  is 
done,  reflective  of  wisdom,  commenting  upon  mankind  in  terms  of 
its  thought  and  its  follies,  its  insights.   I  tried  to  think  of 
something  about  the  bat  of  Bologna.   The  bat  of  Bologna  was  also 
flying  in  the  twilight,  but  it  certainly  was  not  flying  as  the 
Owl  of  Minerva  had  flown  about  the  past.   It  was  flying  with 
respect  to  the  dramatic  gestures  having  to  do  with  current 
political  contests  in  Italy. 
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Strong:   The  sabbatical  furthered  my  education  liberally  in  time  spent  in 
museums,  churches,  and  historical  sites.   In  Valencia  we  went  up 
the  tower;  in  Jerez  we  visited  the  wineries  and  saw  the  cats 
being  fed  with  milk  as  reward  for  pursuing  the  mice  inhabiting 
the  bodegas. 


Trout  Fishing  in  Austria 


Strong:   We  have  covered  two  trips,  and  now  we  come  to  the  third  trip,  our 
fishing  trip  to  Bad  Aussee  in  the  springtime.   It  was  May  now. 
We  drove  by  way  of  Salzburg  into  Salz  Kammergut,  the  Austrian 
Alps .   Bad  Aussee  was  one  of  the  two  small  towns ,  the  other  Bad 
Ischl.   Bad  Ischl  was  the  site  of  the  salt  caves  where  art 
treasures  looted  by  the  Germans  in  Italy  and  France  were  hidden 
away.   They  put  them  in  the  salt  caves  for  preservation  because 
all  the  moisture  was  taken  up  by  the  salt,  and  perfect  conditions 
of  temperature  and  of  dryness  prevailed. 

We  walked  into  the  salt  cave,  but  the  treasures  had  all  been 
removed.   In  the  mountain  we  entered  a  great  cavern  with  the  salt 
crystals  glittering  in  the  light,  and  in  the  center  was  a  chapel 
carved  entirely  out  of  salt.   We  left  the  cave  by  lying  flat  on 
our  backs  on  a  little  car  traveling  on  rails. 

Our  hotel  in  Bad  Aussee  we  had  almost  to  ourselves.   We  were 
ahead  of  the  tourist  season.   I  talked  to  the  proprietor, 
informing  him  I'd  come  to  go  trout  fishing,  and  mentioned  the 
fishing  major.   He  said,  "Oh,  yes."  Then  he  said,  "You'll  want 
to  see  Herr  Grell."   I  said,  "Herr  Grell?"  He  said,  "Yes,  the 
fishmaster . " 

I  went  up  that  afternoon  and  saw  a  place  where  there  were 
some  open  tanks,  and  in  the  tanks  there  were  trout  swimming.   I 
met  Herr  Grell,  who  spoke  English.   He  said,  "You  want  to  go 
trout  fishing?"   I  said  yes,  and  he  asked  "When?"   I  said, 
"Tomorrow  morning."  He  said,  "I'll  send  the  boy  to  your  hotel." 
I  said,  "A  boy?"   "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "you'll  need  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  boy."   I  did  not  know  why,  but  agreed  with 
him.   He  said,  "What  time?"  I  said,  "After  breakfast,  not  too 
early,"  so  it  was  all  arranged.   I  looked  at  these  very  nice 
trout  in  the  tanks,  and  I  thought,  "If  that's  a  sample  of  what's 
in  the  river,  this  is  going  to  be  really  good  sport." 

I  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  I  arranged  to  have  a  table 
placed  on  a  balcony  of  our  room  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  because 
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I  had  some  work  to  do.   I  had  left  Bad  Aussee  as  a  forwarding 
address,  knowing  I  was  going  there,  and  I  had  brought  some  work 
from  Nuremberg  with  me.   I  had  the  proof  of  my  presidential 
address  to  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Association  to  correct,  an  essay  entitled,  "On  Judging  History." 
Also  I  had  an  article  I  needed  to  work  on.   The  river  flowed 
beneath  me  downstream  past  a  park.   Across  the  river,  wild 
narcissus  were  blossoming  around  a  little  chapel.   Beyond  that 
the  fruit  trees  were  blossoming,  and  above  gleamed  the  snow- 
covered  Austrian  Alps.   One  couldn't  imagine  a  more  marvelous 
combination  of  aesthetic  delights  than  commanded  my  study  on  the 
balcony. 

The  next  morning  the  boy  came-- 
Nathan:   How  old  a  boy  was  this? 

Strong:   He  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.   He  got  in  the  Hillman  Minx. 
I  thought  the  boy  had  been  assigned  to  act  as  a  guide  to  fishing 
spots  downriver.   As  we  went  through  the  town,  the  boy  waved  to 
his  friends;  apparently  the  friends  knew  where  he  was  going, 
because  they  pursued  the  car.   We  didn't  leave  the  town,  but 
turned  off  the  road  into  a  lumber  yard,  where  a  footbridge 
crossed  the  Traun  River.   He  took  me  up  to  the  bridge,  indicated 
I  was  to  fish  off  the  bridge.   I  thought,  "What  nonsense."   I 
looked  upstream  from  the  bridge  and  there,  where  the  two  forks  of 
the  Traun  River  came  together,  trout  were  rising  in  a  lovely 
riffle.   I  got  down  to  the  river  and  the  boy  followed  me  with  his 
tank.   It  stood  about  three  and  one  half  feet,  octagon  shape, 
with  wire  mesh  on  top.   This  vessel  was  where  the  trout  were  to 
go  to  keep  them  alive  after  I  had  caught  them.   The  tank  was 
placed  in  the  river. 

I  went  out  on  the  sand  bar  with  my  fly  rod  to  float  a  dry 
fly  over  the  rising  trout  on  the  opposite  bank.   The  boys  who  had 
followed  the  car  assembled,  along  with  some  townspeople  who   ime 
to  watch  the  fisherman  display  his  skill.   I  soon  was  pi      a 
trout,  which  the  boy  rushed  to  seize  as  I  was  bringing         I 
restrained  him,  as  I  carefully  landed  the  trout  in  my  r      ..ie 
boy  measured  it  against  a  gauge  on  the  side  of  the  tank  _o  see  it 
was  of  proper  keeping  size.   This  turned  out  to  be  platter  size, 
about  twelve  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches.   So  I  caught  trout, 
and  the  little  boy  popped  the  acceptable  ones  into  the  tank. 

At  noontime  we  went  back  to  Herr  Grell.  Herr  Grell  dumped 
the  trout  from  the  small  carrying  tank  into  a  big  holding  tank. 
He  said,  "Do  you  want  to  go  fishing  in  the  afternoon?"  I  said, 
"Yes,  after  lunch." 
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So  in  the  afternoon  I  went  back  to  the  same  place.   This 
time  the  rise  was  over,  but  I  caught  a  few  more  trout  and  took 
them  back  to  Herr  Grell.   He  dumped  them  in  the  tank  and  said, 
"Now  do  you  want  some  for  your  dinner?"   I  said,  "Yes,  one  each 
for  my  wife  and  myself."   So  he  scooped  up  two  trout  —  they  might 
have  been  ones  that  I  had  caught,  or  ones  that  had  been  caught  by 
Herr  Grell,  because  he  fished  for  trout,  too,  and  put  them  in  the 
tank- -and  put  them  on  the  scales  to  weigh  them.   Then  he  made  out 
the  tab;  one  day's  trout  fishing. 

Herr  Grell  leased  at  least  ten  miles  of  river.   He  didn't 
own  the  fish,  but  he  owned  the  fishing  rights.   You  couldn't  fish 
without  permission  from  Herr  Grell.   So  I  paid  for  one  day  of 
fishing,  I  paid  for  two  trout,  I  paid  for  the  boy  for  the  day.   I 
took  the  trout  back  to  the  hotel,  and  they  charged  me  as  though 
the  trout  had  come  out  of  their  own  holding  tank. 

Two  days  went  by,  and  I  met  Herr  Grell  in  the  streets  of  Bad 
Aussee.   He  said,  "I  thought  you'd  come  for  fishing."   I  said, 
"No,  I've  come  for  a  stay.   I'm  a  university  professor.   I  know 
that  Americans  are  supposed  to  be  wealthy,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  university  professors  are  not  wealthy."   I  said,  "Those  two 
trout  that  were  served  at  the  hotel  were  the  most  expensive  trout 
I've  ever  eaten.   I  can't  afford  your  fishing." 

Herr  Grell  looked  at  me  and  said,  "My  grandfather  and  my 
great-grandfather  have  been  fishmasters  here.   I  raise  the  trout 
up  in  the  mountains.   I  raise  them  wild;  they  are  not  hatchery 
trout.   I  scoop  them  up  and  I  put  them  in  the  river.   I  have  to 
pay  for  the  fishing  rights  in  the  river."  He  said,  "My  income  is 
selling  trout  to  hotels  and  to  people  who  want  to  fish  for  trout. 
I  love  to  fish,  and  I  can  see  you  love  to  fish.   There  are  a  lot 
of  streams  around  here  that  have  trout  in  them.   To  fish  them, 
you  should  go"  (it  was  a  very  long  drive)  "and  get  a  fishing 
permit,  but  no  fishing  inspector  ever  comes.   You  go  fish  those 
streams . " 

I  said,  "Thank  you."   So  I  did.   Gertrude  and  I  would  get  a 
lunch  from  our  hotel.   We  walked  through  farms,  and  the  farmers 
always  provided  a  path  and  a  stile.   If  it  was  a  path  that  was 
much  used  by  hikers,  the  farmer  would  have  a  little  grape  arbor 
and  you  could  sit  and  get  a  beer.   I  fished  in  some  of  the 
loveliest  country,  I'm  sure,  in  the  world. 

I'd  bring  the  trout  back  to  the  hotel  all  nicely  cleaned, 
and  from  then  on  the  hotel  didn't  charge  me  for  trout.   Herr 
Grell  probably  sold  his  trout  to  the  hotel,  but  after  all,  I  did 
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not  bring  back  very  many.   I  would  bring  back  enough  for  us  and  a 
few  more.   So  we  had  a  delightful  stay  in  Bad  Aussee. 

Then  we  went  back  again  to  Nuremberg  for  a  stay  with  Ian  and 
Cricket  and  our  grandson.   Aunt  Eff  was  in  Paris  for  a  long  visit 
with  some  friends.   Gertrude  and  I  took  off  for  the  Scandinavian 
countries . 


Scandinavia 


Strong:   In  Denmark  we  especially  enjoyed  the  Tivoli  Gardens  in 

Copenhagen,  and  in  Stockholm,  where  we  stayed  at  the  university 
in  student  housing,  the  old  city.   In  Oslo  I  conferred  with  the 
travel  bureau  about  what  we  most  wanted  to  see  in  Norway- -the 
fjords --but  I  also  wanted  more  trout  fishing.   They  sent  me  to 
the  Gubrensdahl  Valley  to  a  hamlet  near  the  birthplace  of  Sigrid 
Undset.   We  stayed  in  a  farmhouse.   The  only  English-speaking 
person  in  the  village  was  a  student.   He  thought  we  might  be  able 
to  see  a  herd  of  migrating  reindeer.   We  drove  for  a  day  through 
dwarf  birch  and  arctic  moss,  looking  in  vain  for  the  herd.   We 
did  see  Arctic  hare. 

The  fjord  we  visited  first  was  the  most  spectacular  one,  the 
Geiranger.   We  came  in  from  the  north  by  the  Eagle  Road.   Hewn 
out  of  cliffs,  with  each  turn  a  thrill  in  perspective,  it 
provided  a  view  of  the  magnificent  gorge  and  waterway.   We  didn't 
take  the  ferry  down  the  fjord  that  year,  but  later  we  traveled 
the  whole  length  of  the  fjord.   It  has  splendid  waterfalls 
cascading  over  the  cliffs.   Oh,  what  a  place.   We  wended  our  way, 
fjord  by  fjord,  to  Bergen,  where  we  were  joined  by  Aunt  Eff.   We 
placed  the  car  on  the  ferry  to  Newcastle.   There  we  ran  into 
trouble. 

Our  Hillman  Minx  had  been  exported  from  England,  and  so  it 
wasn't  charged  the  English  license  fee  but  only  an  export 
license.   The  difference  was  several  hundred  dollars.   When  we 
embarked  at  Bergen  there  was  an  automobile  man  to  check  the  car 
for  entry  into  England.   If  he'd  checked  properly  he'd  have  given 
us  a  transit  visa. 

We  arrived  at  Newcastle  without  a  transit  visa,  whereupon 
the  customs  people  said,  "You're  in  England;  the  car  was  supposed 
to  have  been  exported  from  England,  but  it's  now  back  and  you've 
got  to  pay  the  English  fee  on  import."  We  didn't  have  the  needed 
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money  in  pocket,  so  we  were  held  at  the  dock  from  the  time  we 
arrived  in  the  early  morning  until  after  lunch. 

We  said,  "We  can  get  the  money;  we'll  get  it  cabled."   But 
by  this  time  nothing  could  be  done  until  Monday.   So  they 
impounded  the  car.   An  automobile  association  man  kindly  took  us 
under  his  wing  (he  had  pleaded  with  the  customs  officers  in  vain) 
and  took  us  to  a  seaside  resort  place.   In  the  afternoon  a  storm 
came  up.   In  came  the  moms  with  their  kids,  and  I  got  a  view  of 
what  a  lower  middle  or  middle  class  seaside  resort  is  like  on  an 
afternoon  when  the  kids  are  tired  out,  the  moms  exasperated,  and 
a  storm  is  raging  around  a  miserable  little  hotel.   We  bailed  the 
car  out  on  Monday. 


Dublin  and  the  Bishop's  Bicentenary 


Strong:   Now,  we'd  lost  time,  because  we  were  due  in  Dublin  for  the 

Bicentenary  celebration  of  Bishop  Berkeley.   I  was  the  official 
delegate  from  the  University  of  California  for  the  Bicentenary. 
I  was  expected  to  be  there  for  the  opening  ceremonies.   I  had 
been  appointed  by  Chancellor  Kerr. 

When  I  turned  up  in  Dublin,  there  was  Clark  Kerr.   He  had 
decided  he'd  like  to  be  present,  too,  so  we  were  delegates 
together,  including  a  delightful  evening  at  the  Abbey  Theater. 

Not  knowing  of  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  Kerr's 
presence,  I  felt  I  had  to  be  on  hand  for  opening  ceremonies.   So 
when  we  got  the  car  late  in  the  morning,  I  drove  under  time- 
pressure  through  Scotland  to  the  ferry  into  Ireland,  and  then 
down  to  Belfast,  arriving  at  a  hotel  late  in  the  evening.   I  had 
a  pleurisy  attack  in  my  back,  my  first  one,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.   Gertrude  couldn't  rouse  anybody  in  the  hotel  to  help  her 
find  a  doctor.   She  went  searching  for  the  kitchen  to  find 
boiling  hot  water,  and  with  a  hot  water  bottle  on  my  back  I 
managed  to  breathe  without  going  into  muscle  spasm.   That  was  one 
miserable  night.   I  got  a  doctor  in  the  morning,  and  it  turned 
out  that  the  doctor  had  grown  up  in  Idaho  in  Sandpoint,  a  town  I 
knew  from  fishing  in  the  area. 
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Mongans'  Fishing  Hotel,  and  a  Sea  Trout 


Strong:   After  attending  the  Bicentenary  celebration  in  Dublin,  Gertrude, 
Aunt  Eff ,  and  I  went  from  Dublin  to  a  little  fishing  hotel  in 
County  Connemara  called  Mongans'  Fishing  Hotel.   How  I  came  to 
Mongans '  Fishing  Hotel  is  in  itself  a  pretty  little  bit  of 
history.   Arthur  Hutson  at  Berkeley,  a  professor  of  English,  was 
our  Gaelic  scholar,  and  he  had  gone  to  Mongans'  Hotel  not  to  go 
trout  fishing,  but  because  it  was  one  of  the  few  places  in 
Ireland  where  Gaelic  was  still  spoken  by  the  natives.   He  said, 
"You  go  to  Mongans',  because  it's  right  on  the  Atlantic.   It's  a 
lovely  place.   The  trout  fishing,  I  think,  is  all  right."   So  we 
went  to  Mongans'  at  the  advice  of  Professor  Hutson,  and  he  was 
indeed  right.   Here  were  little  boys  kicking  a  soccer  ball  around 
and  shouting  at  each  other  in  a  language  we'd  never  heard  before 
in  our  lives.   It  was  Gaelic. 

We  got  to  the  turnoff  going  to  Mongans'  Hotel,  and  it  was 
lunch  time.   We  stopped  near  a  bridge  over  a  stream,  and  I  said, 
"Oh,  this  must  be  one  of  the  streams  of  the  fishing  hotel,  but 
we're  not  there  yet."  Gertrude  was  cutting  the  sandwiches  for 
lunch  with  Aunt  Eff,  and  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  go  have  a  look  at 
the  stream."   I  didn't  know  where  the  hotel  was;  I  thought  it 
might  not  be  far  away.   I  went  to  the  bridge  and  looked  over  the 
peat-colored  water.   As  I  watched  the  stream  to  see  how  it  flowed 
through  the  pool  below,  a  sea  trout  came  up  to  the  surface.   This 
trout  looked  to  be  at  least  four  pounds  in  weight  —  no  mere  pound 
or  pound  and  a  half,  but  a  Loch  Leven  trout  of  trophy  size.   I 
had  heard  about  sea  trout,  and  I  hoped  to  fish  for  sea  trout,  and 
here  was  a  sea  trout. 

So  I  went  rushing  back  to  the  car,  and  I  said  to  Gertrude, 
"Do  you  mind  if  I  go  fishing  for  a  little  while?"   She  said  no, 
so  I  got  out  a  rod,  the  heavier  of  my  two  rods,  and  put  it 
together. 

Nathan:   Did  you  have  waders? 

Strong:   Oh,  no,  you  couldn't  wade  this  pool.   You  could  wade  down  below, 
but  this  was  a  deep  pool  with  a  waterfall  at  the  head  of  it. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  offer  to  tempt  a  sea  trout.   I  had 
planned  to  buy  some  locally  produced  flies.   I  tie  my  own  flies; 
it's  one  of  my  hobbies.   I  said  to  myself,  "I  think  that  fish 
will  rise  for  a  Royal  Coachman."  A  Royal  Coachman  is  a  fly  that 
imitates  nothing  in  nature.   It's  a  fly  with  white  wings,  brown 
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hackle,  peacock  head,  body  with  a  little  red  silk  wound  in,  and  a 
red  tail.   It's  called  an  attractor  or  an  aggravator. 

After  about  three  casts,  and  right  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  this  big  trout  came  up  and  smacked  that  fly.   I  had  a 
lively  time  with  this  fish  for  about  fifteen  minutes.   I  didn't 
have  any  landing  net;  I  had  been  in  so  much  of  a  hurry  that  I'd 
come  down  to  the  stream  without  it.   I  tired  the  fish,  carefully 
worked  it  to  shore,  and  flipped  it  on  the  bank.   I  wrapped  this 
beauty  in  some  grass,  and  seeing  a  little  cave  nearby,  I  tucked 
it  in  the  cave.   I'd  caught  a  sea  trout  in  Ireland. 

I  looked  then  towards  the  sea,  and  I  saw  a  procession 
coming.   In  the  front  was  somebody  who  couldn't  be  any  less  than 
a  major  in  the  British  Army.   He  had  a  moustache  and  a  military 
carriage.   I  could  see  from  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away  that  I 
had  an  angry  man  coming.   I  didn't  know  why  he  was  angry,  but  I 
could  see  he  was  bristling.   Behind  came  a  young  man  who  was  his 
son.   Behind  came  the  ghillie  carrying  the  rods  and  the  landing 
net  and  the  creels. 

The  man  approached;  I  stopped  fishing;  I  stood  waiting.   The 
man  came  up  to  me,  and  he  said  in  strict  British  tones,  "May  I 
enquire  at  what  hotel  you  are  staying?"   I  said  in  a  meek  voice, 
"Mongans'."   "Oh,"  he  said,  "I'm  afraid  you're  on  the  wrong 
water.   Today  my  son  and  I  have  the  beat  from  the  sea  to  the 
bridge. " 

I  thought  I  should  inquire,  "What  luck?"  Unfortunately, 
none.   He  looked  at  my  fishing  gear  and  said,  "Oh,  what  a  curious 
fly- -an  American  fly?"   I  said,  "That's  a  Royal  Coachman."  He 
said,  "I  tie  flies;  did  you  tie  that  fly?"   I  said  yes,  and  he 
said,  "I  want  to  show  you  the  vice  I  have  invented  for  tying 
flies  while  fishing  along  the  stream."  He  took  out  a  device  and 
showed  me  how  it  worked,  then  said,  "We're  just  having  lunch."   I 
said,  "We're  having  lunch  just  up  the  road."  He  said  "Come 
around  the  bend  and  I'll  show  you  some  of  my  flies."   I  said, 
"That's  very  kind  of  you.   I'll  do  that." 

Clearly,  I  had  to  leave  the  stream.   I  was  fishing  in  the 
wrong  water.   I  thought  I  had  to  offer  my  trout  because  I  caught 
it  on  his  beat.   But  he  made  a  comment  about  my  fly.   He  said, 
"That's  a  dry  fly,  isn't  it?"   I  said  yes,  and  he  said,  "My  dear 
man,  don't  you  know  about  sea  trout?"   I  said,  "I  suppose  they're 
like  our  American  steelhead."  He  said,  "Sea  trout  only  take  a 
wet  fly;  they  never  take  a  dry  fly." 

I  couldn't  make  out  the  man  to  be  a  liar. 
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Nathan:   No,  you  couldn't. 

Strong:   I  wanted  that  trout;  oh,  I  wanted  that  trout.   So  after  he  went 
around  the  bend,  I  took  the  trout  out  and  I  put  it  alongside  my 
leg,  and  I  walked  so  it  couldn't  be  seen,  back  to  the  car.   I 
went  down  and  paid  the  courtesy  call,  and  we  got  to  the  Mongans' 
Hotel.   I  bought  a  fishing  license  and  two  patterns  of  wet  fly, 
the  Conneraara  Black  and  the  Grouse  and  Scarlet.   I  inquired  about 
fishing  rights  and  was  directed  to  the  stream  nearby.   Repair 
work  was  taking  place  under  a  bridge.   The  water  was  low,  and  I 
wondered  if  any  sea  trout  had  begun  to  run  upstream. 

I  went  fishing  in  the  afternoon,  turning  in  the  Loch  Leven 
that  I  had  caught,  plus  the  sea  trout.   The  latter  created  a 
sensation.   The  hotel  was  full  of  Britishers  who  had  been  there 
for  several  days,  and  this  was  the  first  sea  trout  that  had  come 
into  Mongans'  Hotel.   The  first  I  knew  about  the  excitement  was 
after  I  had  my  bath  and  met  a  jolly  Englishman  as  I  came  down  the 
stairs.   "How  about  a  drink,  old  man?"   I  said,  "That's  very  kind 
of  you."  He  took  me  to  the  little  hotel  bar.   I  hadn't  realized 
that  in  a  fishing  hotel  the  day's  catch  is  put  in  the  lobby  on 
salvers.   So  the  various  catches  are  laid  out.   There,  among  the 
various  catches,  was  my  great  gleaming  sea  trout.   The  man  said, 
"My  wife  is  frightfully  keen  on  fishing.   I  like  to  fish,  but 
she's  frightfully  keen.   She  has  her  heart  set  on  getting  a  sea 
trout  before  we  have  to  go  back  home.   Tell  me,  where  did  you 
catch  the  sea  trout?" 

I  didn't  want  to  lie,  but  neither  did  I  want  to  tell  him 
that  my  trout  had  been  caught  elsewhere  than  in  the  hotel's 
stream.   I  said,  "I  don't  know  the  names  of  the  pools  and 
riffles.   I  took  the  trout  from  a  pool,  but  I  can't  name  it." 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "Well,  what  were  you  fishing  with?"   I  said,  "This 
afternoon?"  He  said  yes.   I  said,  "I  was  fishing  with  Connemara 
Black  and  Grouse  and  Scarlet  flies."  He  said,  "Excellent 
patterns."   I  had  been  fishing  with  them  so,  again,  no  lie  was 
told. 

The  waitress  came.   The  waitresses  were  shy  Irish  girls, 
black  hair,  very  pretty.   I  saw  what  life  in  rural  Ireland  does 
to  pretty  little  girls  who've  been  poverty-stricken,  at  least  for 
those  that  are  not  the  fortunate  ones .   Here  came  a  sea  trout 
cooked,  and  I  told  the  waitress  I  hoped  that  the  sea  trout  would 
be  served  to  all,  and  so  it  was.   That  was  our  fishing  experience 
in  Ireland.   There's  one  more,  however,  in  Scotland,  and  in  its 
way  as  extraordinary  as  the  Irish  one. 
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Fishing  in  Scotland 


Strong:   We  went  from  Ireland  to  Scotland.   We  arrived  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland  when  salmon  fishing  had  filled  every  hotel.   That 
wouldn't  have  worried  me  so  much,  because  Gertrude  and  I  could 
manage  somehow  to  make  out  the  night,  but  Aunt  Eff  was  seventy 
years  old  and  had  to  be  taken  care  of.   So  I  said,  "The  salmon 
fishing  is  on  the  coast;  let's  just  go  inland  until  we  find  a 
hotel  or  a  lodge  or  something."   So  we  took  off  from  the  coast  in 
the  twilight,  and  the  twilight  lasts  and  lasts  and  lasts  in  June 
that  far  north. 


Strong:   We  drove  back  towards  the  west  coast  in  highlands  country,  no 
trees  at  all,  nothing  but  grassland  and  low  lying  shrubs  and 
lakes  here  and  there.   Finally,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  we 
came  to  Forsenard.   Forsenard  was  a  station  on  the  railway  line, 
and  there  was  one  structure,  a  family  hotel  and  quite  small.   It 
had  one  guest,  Mr.  Stewart  from  Edinburgh,  who  was  a  teacher  of 
classics.   He  was  there  for  the  trout  fishing—not  for  salmon, 
not  for  sea  trout,  because  the  fishing  was  all  lake  fishing. 

We  were  put  up  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  was 
overcast  and  spitting  a  little  rain.   Mr.  Stewart  approached 
Gertrude  and  said,  "I  suppose  your  husband  has  come  for  the  trout 
fishing."   She  said,  "No,  we  couldn't  find  any  accommodations  on 
the  coast,  so  we  just  came  until  we  could  find  a  place  to  stay 
the  night."  He  said,  "Does  your  husband  fish?"   She  said,  "Oh, 
yes,  he  is  a  trout  fisherman."  He  said,  "A  fly  fisherman?"  And 
she  said  yes.   Then  he  said,  "I  wonder  if  he  would  go  fishing 
with  me  for  a  day?"  She  said,  "I  think  he  might.   It  looks  like 
this  is  a  pleasant  place  to  stay."   It  had  a  fireplace  with  a 
peat  fire  burning. 

So  Mr.  Stewart  asked  me,  "Would  you  like  to  go  trout 
fishing?"   I  said  yes,  and  the  two  of  us  took  off  in  his  little 
Ford.   We  bumped  over  the  sheep  track  until  we  came  to  a 
crofter's  hut  at  the  end  of  the  road.   We  wended  our  way  uphill 
on  spongy  turf,  with  rabbits  scurrying  here  and  there  and  a 
little  stream  coming  down.   After  we'd  walked  for  about  half  an 
hour  we  came  out  to  a  lake  which  was  almost  perfectly  circular,  a 
saucer.   It  was  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  feet  across,  and 
over  the  edge  little  streams  were  flowing  into  the  lake.   It  was 
a  peat  lake. 
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We  no  sooner  got  there  than  rain  started  coming  down. 
Between  us  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  there  was  nothing  but  moorland. 
The  little  lake  was  running  little  whitecaps.   We  got  into  an  old 
tub  of  a  boat,  which  we  bailed  out.   We  would  row  to  the  windward 
side  of  the  lake  and  then  drift  across.   When  I  began  this  row 
and  float  back,  I  thought  I  was  warmly  enough  clad,  but  I  hadn't 
realized  what  a  highland  lake  would  be  like  up  in  the  high 
moorlands.   So  I  was  soon  chilled. 

I  watched  Mr.  Stewart,  to  see  how  he  would  proceed.   He  took 
out  a  cast- -in  American,  a  leader—with  three  loops,  each  with  a 
wet  fly  attached.   He  cast  the  assembly  downwind,  with  a  stout 
rod,  which  he  kept  twitching.   After  several  casts  with  twitches, 
he  came  in  with  a  very  nice  looking  fourteen- inch  trout. 

The  leaders  I  carried  had  no  loops  for  fastening  of  wet 
flies.   Guided  by  Mr.  Stewart,  I  thought  I  should  fish  with  at 
least  two  flies,  so  he  was  trying  to  tie  a  loop  in  the  middle  of 
the  leader  with  chilled  hands,  when  I  saw  trout  rising.   I  said 
to  myself,  "What  am  I  doing  here  trying  to  make  up  a  rig  to  fish 
with  wet  flies  when  the  trout  are  rising?  What  can  they  be 
rising  for  in  a  rainstorm?"   I  picked  out  of  the  water  a  little 
silver  fly.   In  Berkeley  I  had  tied  three  little  silver  flies 
and,  lo  and  behold,  I  had  made  a  perfect  match.   From  then  on, 
every  time  Mr.  Stewart  caught  a  trout  with  a  wet  fly,  I  caught  a 
trout  on  a  dry  fly.   But  on  the  dry  fly,  the  trout  leaped  out  of 
the  water  because  it  was  not  deep-hooked. 

Mr.  Stewart  never  said  a  word.   He  would  catch  a  trout,  I'd 
catch  a  trout.   We'd  drift  across  the  lake,  then  I  would  row 
back,  which  I  wanted  to  do  to  generate  a  bit  of  heat.   By  the 
time  we  left  at  three  o'clock,  he  had  fourteen  trout  and  I  had 
twelve.   He'd  caught  two  before  I  started.   Back  at  the  hotel,  we 
duly  recorded  the  number  of  trout,  the  largest  trout,  average 
size,  weight,  and  so  on.   The  trout  were  all  about  a  pound  each; 
they  were  very  nice  trout. 

Mr.  Stewart,  the  whole  time  we  fished,  said  only,  "Nice 
trout,"  or  "Cold,  isn't  it?"   But  Mr.  Stewart  told  Gertrude, 
"I've  had  the  most  marvelous  experience.   In  all  the  time  I  have 
been  fishing  here,  I  have  never  seen  a  trout  taken  on  a  dry  fly. 
Your  husband  took  trout  on  a  dry  fly,  and  they  leapt!   They 
leapt!" 


Nathan:   How  delightful. 
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Cambridge.  Paris.  Brussels 


Strong:   There  was  a  penalty.   I  got  bursitis  in  my  right  shoulder  from 
that  cold,  wet  day,  which  was  with  me  all  the  way  through 
England,  through  Wales,  and  into  Cambridge,  where  we  stayed  at 
Riverside  Hotel  and  I  did  research  at  the  King's  College  Library, 
I  drove  in  London,  with  one  hand,  in  the  Hillman  Minx,  and  I 
worked  in  the  British  Museum  doing  research.   From  there  down  to 
Dover  and  Le  Havre  to  Paris,  I  drove  that  Hillman  Minx  with  one 
hand,  all  that  distance  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  in  Paris,  where  Ian 
had  a  very  nice  apartment  waiting  for  us. 

In  Paris,  we  went  to  the  museums  before  I  went  alone  to 
Brussels,  where  I  attended  the  International  Congress  of 
Philosophy.   At  the  end  of  our  stay  in  Paris  we  sold  the  Hillman 
Minx  to  Reinhard  Bendix.   Having  purchased  it,  he  had  a  request 
to  make.   "Can  you  drive  the  car  to  the  end  of  the  Metro?   I 
don't  want  to  drive  in  the  Paris  traffic."   By  this  time  my  arm 
and  shoulder  were  cleared  of  pain;  I  went  to  the  American 
Hospital  in  Paris,  received  radiation  on  it,  and  I  was  pain- free, 
I  drove  Reinhard  to  the  last  Metro  stop  in  Paris,  said  good-bye 
to  him.   He  was  headed  lor  Germany,  and  I  took  the  train  back 
into  Paris.   Our  Paris  stay  over,  we  went  back  to  England  again 
for  more  research,  and  then  home  to  Berkeley. 

Nathan:   Did  that  take  most  of  1953? 

Strong:   That  took  from  January  through  the  summer,  into  September.   I 
came  home  in  time  to  resume  my  teaching  duties. 
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IX  RETURN  TO  CAMPUS  RESPONSIBILITIES:   COMMITTEES  AND  ISSUES 
(1953-1958) 

[Interview  7:   22  July  1988 ]#// 


Strong:   I  returned  to  teaching  in  the  fall  semester  of  1953,  and  received 
the  second  major  benefit  of  my  sabbatical  leave.   Not  only  the 
first  benefit  of  all,  that  I  was  able  to  gain  while  I  was 
traveling  in  Europe,  but  the  second  benefit  came  when  I  returned 
and  found  myself  free  from  all  committee  and  administrative 
responsibilities  for  one  year. 

I  didn't  resume  committee  service  until  1954-55,  when  I 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  American  History  and 
Institutions.   I  have  a  record  that  I  served  as  chairman  of  this 
committee,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  notable  event.   I 
think,  as  I  look  at  that  fact,  that  the  crisis  that  was 
anticipated  never  arose.   The  crisis  that  would  have  arisen  would 
have  been  some  demand  that  a  course  in  American  history  or  a 
course  in  American  institutions  not  merely  convey  knowledge,  but 
also  indoctrinate  or  teach  Americanism. 

This  was  the  climate  of  the  times,  and  had  that  kind  of 
demand  come  to  the  fore  the  University  would  have  needed  to 
defend  the  principle  of  objectivity  of  presentation  in  courses  of 
instruction,  if  the  demand  that  loyalty  be  taught  had  been 
required  to  satisfy  public  clamor. 


Committee  on  Educational  Policy  Q955-1957) 


Strong:   I  did  become  heavily  involved,  however,  in  matters  of  policy  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Northern  Section  of  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy  of  the  Academic  Senate,  1955  to  1957.   For  the 
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first  time  in  my  committee  service,  I  was  given  the  help  of  a 
part-time  secretary  because  of  the  large  amount  of  paperwork  that 
had  to  be  handled. 

Nathan:   Would  you  like  to  say  a  word  about  what  educational  policy 
embraces? 

Strong:   Perhaps  the  best  way  to  cover  that  is  to  indicate  from  the  annual 
report  the  major  matters  that  were  handled  by  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  had  two  sections, 
corresponding  to  the  two  sections  of  the  senate.   There  was  the 
Northern  Section  of  the  committee  and  the  Southern  Section.   The 
chairmanship  rotated;  one  year  the  chairmanship  would  be  in  the 
north,  the  vice  chairmanship  in  the  south,  and  the  next  year  that 
would  reverse.   If  a  matter  of  policy  concerned  only  Berkeley  and 
it  was  local,  it  would  be  handled  just  at  Berkeley.   If  the 
matter  concerning  policy  was  something  pertaining  to  the 
statewide  University,  then  it  would  be  handled  by  both  sections 
of  the  senate. 

At  least  one  annual  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  with 
the  two  sections  meeting.   In  the  year  1956-57,  however,  two 
meetings  had  become  necessary.   The  reason  for  that  will  become 
apparent  in  a  moment.   The  Southern  Section  of  the  senate  was 
made  up  of  representation  of  the  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  and 
Santa  Barbara  campuses.   The  Northern  Section  would  be  Davis,  San 
Francisco,  and  Berkeley. 

The  Southern  Section  of  the  senate  recognized  the  need  for 
interchange  among  four  principal  senate  committees:   the 
Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  the  Budget  and  Interdepartmental 
Relations  Committee,  the  Building  and  Campus  Development 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  Courses. 


Two  Advisory  Committees  for  the  Chancellor 


Strong:   This  need,  which  was  recognized  in  the  south,  had  been  met  at 

Berkeley  by  Clark  Kerr  when  he  was  Chancellor.   Clark  instituted 
two  committees:   the  Chancellor's  Academic  Advisory  Committee 
[AAC] ,  and  the  Chancellor's  Administrative  Advisory  Council 
[CAAC] .   Since  these  two  committees  continued  to  function  under 
Seaborg  and  under  myself  when  we  served  as  Chancellors,  I  should 
say  a  word  about  these  two  committees  at  this  point. 
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Both  committees  met  every  month  during  the  academic  year. 
The  composition  of  the  AAC  included  not  only  the  four  committees 
I've  just  mentioned- -Educational  Policy,  Budget,  Building  and 
Campus  Development,  and  Courses --but  added  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Committees,  the  Chairman  of  University  Welfare,  plus 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Academic  Senate,  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  Division,  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science,  and  also  the  vice  chancellors. 

The  CAAC  also  held  monthly  meetings  during  the  academic 
year- -luncheon  meetings- -and  consisted  of  the  deans  of  colleges 
and  schools,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  the  University 
Librarian,  the  University  Architect,  the  University's  Landscape 
Architect,  the  vice  chancellors,  the  head  of  the  Office  of 
Architects  and  Engineers,  the  Registrar,  the  head  of  Relations 
with  Schools,  head  of  Admissions,  and  I've  probably  forgotten  one 
or  two  or  haven't  included  them.   Most  of  these  committees  were 
advisory,  but  they  were  essential  and  helpful  in  the  conduct  of 
the  regular  business  of  the  Berkeley  campus. 


Educational  Policy;   Reports  (1955-1956) 


Strong:   Turning  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy. 

During  the  academic  year  1955-56,  this  committee  made  twenty- 
seven  reports,  and  of  these  several  are  of  a  special  significance 
or  of  special  moment  in  regard  to  the  matters  that  were  reported 
on. 

First  there  was  a  matter  of  enrollment  limitations.   It  had 
already  begun  to  be  recognized  that  unless  we  set  limitations  on 
the  size  of  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  these  two  campuses  would 
grow  to  an  inordinate  size.   The  size  would  be  inordinate  because 
of  the  amount  of  space  available,  because  of  having  departments 
get  so  large  that  the  junior  members  might  not  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  senior  members  of  the  department,  and  other  difficulties 
that  come  from  getting  too  many  people  in  too  limited  an  area. 
At  that  time  the  report  that  was  made  was  a  local  report,  and 
recommended  a  maximum  enrollment  at  Berkeley  of  25,000. 

The  second  report  had  to  do  with  college  housing.   This  was 
a  report  to  Chancellor  Kerr  in  the  spring  of  1956,  pointing  to 
the  urgent  need  for  more  student  housing,  remarking  that  the  low- 
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cost  student  housing  that  had  been  available  at  Berkeley  prior  to 
World  War  II  had  disappeared  very  largely. 

There  were  two  more  local  reports  to  Chancellor  Kerr.   One 
had  to  do  with  engineering.   The  other  had  to  do  with  the  social 
sciences,  in  connection  with  the  five-  and  ten-year  plans.   It 
was  a  survey  of  the  expected  development  in  these  two  major  areas 
with  regard  to  what  staffing  would  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
development  in  these  two  major  fields. 

Unlike  the  south,  where  educational  policy  was  not  involved 
in  the  five-  and  ten-year  plans,  Chancellor  Kerr  made  very  heavy 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  in  the  north,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  development  in  the  various  schools,  colleges, 
and  departments  involved  fundamental  questions  of  educational 
policy,  and  therefore  quite  properly  Educational  Policy  could  be 
asked  to  conduct  a  survey. 

Another  development  had  to  do  with  home  economics,  again  a 
local  report  to  Chancellor  Kerr.   The  Regents  had  become 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  the  campuses  were  being  strained  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  students  that  could  be  accommodated,  and  the 
need  to  develop  new  campuses.   The  question  was  whether  certain 
programs  being  offered  at  Berkeley  and  at  Los  Angeles  might  not 
be  appropriately  referred  to  the  state  colleges,  or  perhaps  be 
moved  from  one  campus  to  another. 

At  Berkeley,  at  this  particular  time  in  May  of  1956,  the 
question  was,  "What  about  home  economics  at  Berkeley?   Should  not 
this  be  at  Davis  rather  than  at  Berkeley?"   The  committee 
recommended  that  home  economics  be  transferred  to  Davis,  with  the 
exception  of  human  nutrition,  which  should  be  retained  as  a 
distinct  department  on  the  Berkeley  campus.   I  might  mention  that 
not  only  was  home  economics  under  pressure,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  journalism,  criminology,  and  librarianship  also  came  under 
examination.   These  three  areas  did  not  offer  a  Ph.D.  program; 
also  speech,  because  it  had  not  offered  a  Ph.D. 


The  La  Jolla  Campus  (1956-1959'):  Lone-Ranee  Issues 


Strong:   Here  is  a  report  to  President  Sproul.   This  involved  both  the 

Northern  and  the  Southern  Sections.   This  had  to  do  with  the  La 
Jolla  campus  development.   The  report  that  was  to  be  submitted  by 
the  combined  committee  was  indeed  of  major  import. 
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Nathan:   There  was  no  La  Jolla  campus? 

Strong:   Oh,  yes.   It  was  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  but  that 
doesn't  qualify  as  a  campus  exactly. 

Nathan:   I  see. 

Strong:  What  should  be  done  in  San  Diego,  with  regard  to  the  development 
of  a  campus  there?  It  was  decided  that  we  should  have  a  campus, 
but  what  should  be  the  nature  of  that  campus? 

Before  President  Sproul  turned  to  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Policy  he  had  already  had  a  report  of  a  committee 
chaired  by  Professor  Seaborg.   I  don't  remember  the  composition 
of  the  committee,  but  Seaborg' s  committee  accepted  Professor 
Roger  Revelle's  recommendation.   Revelle  recommended  that  the 
campus  be  expanded  into  a  scientific  campus  very  similar  to  Cal 
Tech  and  MIT,  of  moderate  size,  and  be  not  a  full-fledged  campus 
of  the  University.   There  would  be  no  law  school,  for  example,  or 
medical  school,  and  just  as  much  letters  as  you  needed  to  equip 
the  scientists  to  write  a  paper  that  would  be  respectable  in 
terms  of  its  English  composition. 

Our  committee,  being  asked  by  the  President  to  take  a  look 
at  the  problem,  went  down  to  San  Diego,  and  we  met  with  the 
interested  parties  there:   Malcolm  Love,  who  was  the  President  of 
San  Diego  State;  the  mayor  of  the  city,  representatives  of 
General  Dynamics,  and  the  staff  of  the  Institution  of 
Oceanography.   We  came  to  the  conclusion- -viewing  the  expected 
population  growth  in  San  Diego  County- -that  the  University  needed 
to  develop  a  full-fledged  campus  similar  to  Los  Angeles  or 
Berkeley. 

Roger  Revelle  fought  our  recommendation  and  made  a  very 
eloquent  presentation  before  the  Board  of  Regents  at  the  same 
time  that  our  committee  made  its  report.   Revelle  did  not 
persuade  the  Board  of  Regents  to  follow  his  recommendation. 

Nathan:   Just  briefly,  could  you  say  on  what  basis  his  argument  was  held? 

Strong:   The  argument  was  interesting.   He  said,  "You  already  have  here 

the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  which  is  known  worldwide 
for  its  research  in  marine  biology.   The  University,  in 
developing  its  campuses,  should  aim  for  distinction.   We  do  not 
seek  to  have  another  Berkeley.   We  ought  to  have  something  of 
distinction  in  the  field  of  science,  such  as  Cal  Tech." 
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Interestingly  enough,  a  similar  argument  was  presented  with 
regard  to  Davis.   The  same  question  came  up  with  regard  to  Davis, 
and  again  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  made  its 
recommendation.   In  this  instance  I  talked  to  Dan  Aldrich,  who 
subsequently  became  the  Chancellor  of  the  campus  at  Irvine. 
There  was  one  Regent- -the  Regent  who  represented  agriculture- -who 
was  much  concerned  that  Davis  would  cease  to  be  the  distinguished 
campus  known  for  agriculture,  that  somehow  agriculture  would  get 
buried  under  the  development  of  a  full-fledged  campus.   There  was 
also  the  question  of  air-conditioning.   It'd  be  too  hot  in  Davis. 

The  counter  argument,  which  I  discussed  with  Dan  Aldrich, 
was  this:   that  agriculture  would  really  thrive  best  when  you 
have  very  strong  science  departments,  and  science  departments 
would  develop  in  a  much  fuller  way  on  a  campus  that  would  go  to 
fifteen,  twenty  thousand,  or  even  larger  in  size  than  it  would  if 
the  campus  remained  a  smaller,  only- agricultural  campus.   In  any 
event,  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy 
again  was  the  one  that  the  Regents  followed. 

As  one  can  see,  the  Educational  Policy  Committee  came  to 
prominence  at  a  time  when  the  University  was  undergoing  a  very 
large  development.   Educational  policy  really  was  at  issue  in 
terms  of  what  the  University  should  do  with  respect  to  size  of 
campus,  coverage  that  each  campus  should  provide  with  regard  to 
whether  or  not  you  have  a  law  school  or  medical  school,  and  the 
like. 

I  might  say  that  the  Educational  Policy  Committee  not  only 
was  looking  at  the  situation  within  the  state  in  terms  of  the 
master  plan  for  education,  but  was  looking  to  similar  problems 
arising  in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Illinois.   We  did  a  lot  of 
homework  with  respect  to  what  should  be  done  in  view  of  the  long- 
range  responsibilities  in  higher  education  as  concerned  the 
University. 

Nathan:   Interestingly  enough,  these  same  issues  are  alive  again,  aren't 
they? 

Strong:   Yes,  these  are  the  kinds  of  issues  that  are  alive  right  now- -for 
instance,  about  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.   I  might  say  that  this 
also  occurred  to  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  at  the  time 
I  served  on  it,  and  we  thought  that  eventually  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  would  be  the  site  of  another  campus  of  the  University  of 
California. 
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Report  on  Military  Science 


Strong:   There  is  one  more  item  which,  again,  is  of  moment,  because  the 
battle  wasn't  settled  during  the  time  that  I  was  serving  on  the 
Educational  Policy  Committee.   This  was  a  report  to  the  Academic 
Senate  on  military  science.   The  Educational  Policy  Committee  on 
its  own  hook  proposed  that  military  science  leading  to  the 
reserve  officers'  commission  be  voluntary,  that  there  not  be  a 
required  enrollment  in  military  science.   The  committee  argued 
that  the  value  of  military  science  instruction  in  the  University 
was  located  in  upper  division  courses  leading  to  commissioning  in 
the  air  force  or  the  navy  or  the  army. 

This  recommendation  was  one  that  gave  rise  to  a  lot  of 
discussion  and  to  opposition  on  the  part  of  people  in  military 
science,  but  the  recommendation  was  eventually  adopted,  but  only 
years  later.   What  was  particularly  regarded  as  undesirable  by 
the  students,  as  well  as  by  the  majority  of  the  faculty,  was  the 
drill --the  hours  that  were  required  every  week  in  marching  up  and 
down,  squads  right,  squads  left,  and  hut- two- three -four ,  and  the 
like. 

The  question  didn't  then  particularly  apply  to  the  content 
of  courses,  although  the  instruction  was  offered  by  men  who  were 
officers  in  the  army  or  the  air  force.   The  faculty  in  military 
science  were  assigned  by  the  military  to  the  Berkeley  campus.   On 
the  whole,  they  were  qualified  as  having  given  instruction  in  one 
of  the  military  schools,  but  the  question  did  arise  —  and  this 
came  up  when  I  was  Chancellor  —  about  not  accepting  every 
designated  individual.   The  army  raised  an  objection,  pointing 
out  that  they  were  paying  the  salaries  of  the  men  who  were 
offering  instruction  and  that  the  army  should  have  complete  say 
as  to  who  should  serve  in  what  capacity  in  offering  courses  of 
instruction. 

This  involved  me  with  the  commandant  of  the  area.   We  met  in 
my  office  with  his  staff  to  discuss  the  matter  of  appointment  of 
instructors  in  military  science.   I  pointed  out  to  the  commanding 
officer  that  every  faculty  appointment  was  subject  to  review  by  a 
review  committee,  and  that  what  we  wanted  to  establish  was  a 
review  procedure  so  that  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  a 
given  officer  was  not  suitably  qualified  we  would  request  that 
another  nomination  be  made.   In  other  words,  we  were  not  making 
any  of  the  nominations  but  were  reserving  the  right  to  reject  any 
nomination  and  ask  for  further  nominations. 
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The  commandant  indicated  that  perhaps  the  army  would  not 
want  to  continue  under  these  conditions.   What,  then,  would  the 
University  do  with  regard  to  military  science,  which  it  was 
required  to  offer  under  the  Land  Grant  College  stipulation?   I 
replied  that  the  Land  Grant  stipulated  only  that  instruction  be 
offered;  it  did  not  stipulate  that  the  instruction  had  to  be 
offered  by  any  officer  of  the  army.   A  professor  of  history  could 
satisfy  the  requirement  by  offering  a  course  in  military  history, 
and  the  University  therefore  was  completely  free  to  dispense  with 
any  assistance  from  any  branch  of  the  armed  services  with  regard 
to  offering  instruction. 

We  amicably  resolved  the  matter  of  policy,  and  no  crisis 
ever  arose.   But  the  University  did  establish  what  I  think  was  an 
essential  principle:   that  anyone  in  a  faculty  position  is 
subject  to  faculty  review  and  approval. 

That  gives,  I  think,  a  pretty  fair  picture  of  what  could 

occupy  a  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  and  I  listed  only  the 

major  matters  or  questions  that  came  before  the  committee  during 
a  one  year  period. 


The  Bancroft  Library 


Strong:   A  special  problem  landed  me  in  another  committee  assignment. 
Normally,  if  one  has  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee,  one  would  not  thereafter  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.   But  in  this  instance,  I  was  asked  to  serve  as  the 
chairman  of  The  Bancroft  Library  Subcommittee,  and  that  was 
because  we  had  an  incipient  revolt  on  our  hands. 

A  number  of  Latin  Americanists  had  become  unhappy  with  The 
Bancroft  Library  by  reason  of  certain  restrictions  governing  the 
operation  of  the  library.   They  had  some  questions  about 
acquisition,  they  had  some  questions  about  availability  of 
materials  to  their  students.   This  group  advocated  a  splitting 
off  of  the  Latin  American  holdings  from  the  rest  of  The  Bancroft 
Library.   Had  this  move  taken  place,  then  Mexican  and  other  Latin 
American  materials,  plus  archival  materials  that  we  were 
collecting  from  Spain,  would  have  gone  down  into  a  separate 
library.   The  problem  that  faced  The  Bancroft  Library 
subcommittee  was  how  to  keep  The  Bancroft  Library  intact,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  satisfy  the  complaints  with  regard  to  changes 
that  could  be  made  or  that  would  be  advisable  to  make. 
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I  might  mention  the  makeup  of  this  particular  subcommittee; 
it  was  rather  interesting.   Professor  George  P.  Hammond  of  the 
History  Department  was  The  Bancroft  Librarian.   The  members  on 
the  committee  consisted  of  Professors  Carl  Bridenbaugh  of 
history;  Charles  Camp,  a  paleontologist;  Lincoln  Constance,  who 
became  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  and  was  my 
academic  vice  chancellor  when  I  was  Chancellor;  Robert  Heizer  of 
anthropology;  Sanford  A.  Mosk;  Henry  Nash  Smith  of  English;  and 
Arturo  Torres  -Rioseco  of  Spanish. 

In  short,  the  whole  committee  was  chosen  with  an  eye  to  both 
coverage  and  to  stature.   It  was  a  very  imposing  committee.   We 
managed,  I  think,  to  solve  the  problem  satisfactorily.   The 
protests  died  down  and  the  library  was  out  of  that  particular 
danger  . 


Strong:   Speaking  of  The  Bancroft  Library  reminds  me  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  Honeyman  Collection  when  I  was  Chancellor.   Warren  Howell, 
the  rare  book  dealer  and  collector,  brought  to  the  attention  of 
The  Friends  of  The  Bancroft  Library  the  availability  of  the 
Honeyman  Collection.   He  had  been  very  instrumental  in  advising 
Mr.  Honeyman  about  the  acquisition  of  the  materials  that  had  been 
brought  together  to  make  a  really  imposing  collection  of  travel 
documents,  diaries,  and  pictorial  materials  covering  the  Pacific 
Coast  area  all  the  way  to  Alaska,  and  extending  down  into  Mexico 
and  even  to  Panama. 

The  University  of  Texas  had  money  to  acquire  the  collection 
and  was  interested  in  it,  but  Howell  thought  that  the  material 
should  be  in  The  Bancroft  Library.   The  time  came  to  look  at  the 
collection,  and  Jim  Hart  and  I  went  down  to  see  it. 

Nathan:   Where  was  it  being  held? 

Strong:   It  was  at  San  Juan  Capistrano.   Mr.  Honeyman  had  built  a  fire 
proof  building  just  to  house  the  library,  and  it  was  really  an 
amazing  collection.   We  were  fortunate  to  acquire  it,  thanks  to 
The  Friends  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 
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All-University  Faculty  Conference,  and  Special  Committee  on 
Organization  (1957-1958) 


Strong:   Now  we  come  to  1957-58.   I  don't  remember  when  President  Sproul 
established  the  annual  All-University  Faculty  Conference,  but  I 
believe  I  attended,  up  to  that  time,  every  one  that  was  convened. 
In  1957-58  I  note  that  I  served  on  an  agenda  committee,  and  the 
only  agenda  committee  that  I  can  remember  serving  on  was  in 
connection  with  the  All -University  Faculty  Conference.   One  year 
I,  with  Professor  Jack  Olmsted  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside,  had  the  responsibility  of  working  on  the  agenda  and 
then  submitting  a  report  containing  the  studies  and 
recommendations  of  the  several  committees  that  worked  in 
connection  with  the  All-University  Faculty  Conference.   My  guess 
is  that  in  1957-58  I  had  this  particular  chore. 

Also  in  1957-58,  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Academic 
Senate's  Special  Committee  on  Organization.   The  organization  of 
the  Academic  Senate  had  been  traditionally  split  into  the  two 
sections.   The  establishment  of  Chancellors  on  each  campus  and 
the  move  to  have  each  campus  have  greater  authority  over  its 
affairs  seemed  logically  to  call  for  replacement  of  the  two 
sections  with  individual  senates.   With  it  came  the  need  to  have 
a  Universitywide  Representative  Assembly,  so  instead  of  the  two 
sections,  north  and  south,  you'd  have  individual  senates  and  an 
all -University  or  all-campus  senate. 

What  this  gave  rise  to  at  Berkeley  was  a  concern  for  what 
authority,  what  exercise  of  sway,  would  remain  to  the  Berkeley 
campus  in  the  University  of  California.   Berkeley  had  long  been 
the  leader,  going  back  to  the  time  when  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  was  the  Southern  Branch,  the  little 
sister.   This  time  was  long  past.   UCLA  was  thriving,  and  a  very 
vigorous  campus  in  its  own  right. 

The  question  was  really  what  powers  you  are  now  going  to 
allocate  to  a  statewide  body,  which  were  formerly  the  powers 
exercised  by  the  sections.   In  the  sections  they  were  exercised 
dominantly  by  Berkeley,  which  had  the  majority  of  representatives 
and  exercised  very  definite  leadership.   This  was  of  concern  to 
deans  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  it  was  of  concern  to  chairmen 
of  senate  committees.   As  is  normally  the  case  when  you  have  any 
major  development  proposed  for  the  University,  you  set  up  the 
appropriate  committees  to  study  and  to  submit  recommendations. 
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I  served  from  1955  to  1957  on  the  Committee  on  Coordination 
prior  to  chairing  the  Special  Committee  on  Organization.   From 
1957  to  1959  I  was  also  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Northern  Section 
of  the  Academic  Senate,  so  I  was  involved  about  as  heavily  as  one 
could  be  in  the  deliberations  that  were  going  on.   We  hadn't  yet 
reached  a  particular  agitation  that  came  up  later  on  with  regard 
to  this  matter  of  who  exercised  what  authority  with  regard  to  the 
participation  of  the  senate  in  the  operations  of  the  University. 
So  much  for  University  service. 

I  also  had  some  committee  service  with  regard  to  senior 
residence  rules.   I  don't  remember  particularly  what  matters  of 
policy  were  involved  there  but  my  recollection  is  that  there  was 
a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  seniors  shouldn't  have 
certain  privileges,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  seniors, 
with  regard  to  matters  of  residence.   Undergraduates  who  were  in 
residence  halls  were  required  to  check  in  at  a  certain  hour  of 
the  night,  and  whether  the  rules  should  apply  to  seniors -- 
something  of  that  kind  was  involved.   I  don't  remember  that 
anything  much  exciting  happened  except,  again,  there  must  have 
been  some  problem  and  the  committee  was  asked  to  look  into  it. 


Inter-Universitv  Committee  on  the  Superior  Student  (1956-1964) 


Strong:   From  1956  to  1964  I  was  an  active  member  of  the  Carnegie -funded 
Inter-University  Committee  on  the  Superior  Student.   This  was  a 
remarkable  development.   The  major  figure  was  Professor  Joseph 
Cohen,  who  was  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  and  who  served  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee  from 
its  beginning  to  its  end.   The  membership  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  deans  of  liberal  arts  colleges,  although  not 
entirely.   The  tasks  on  which  the  committee  worked  were  very 
simple,  namely  to  amplify  the  educational  opportunities  for  the 
brightest  and  most  gifted  students,  ranging  from  high  school 
students  up  to  the  graduate  level. 

Carnegie  provided  funds  for  the  committee,  and  funds  for  a 
publication  that  we  got  out  as  a  newsletter.   This  publication 
reported  on  the  various  ways  in  which  gifted  students  were  being 
enabled  to  maximize  their  talents  or  have  their  opportunities  for 
advancement  amplified.   We  reported  on  programs  and  experiments 
and  on  the  evaluation  of  the  results  throughout  the  country.   The 
committee  itself  held  conferences  in  California,  Oregon, 
Michigan,  and  Colorado. 
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Just  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  we  were  concerned 
with,  we  thought  that  the  seniors  in  high  school  who  were 
outstanding  in  their  academic  qualifications  should  be  admitted 
to  courses  in  an  adjoining  campus  for  calculus,  history, 
literature,  and  receive  college  credit.   Again,  upper  division 
students  in  college  capable  of  working  well  in  seminars  should 
have  seminars .   The  seminars  should  not  be  reserved  to  the 
graduate  level,  and  undergraduates  should  be  admitted  to  the 
seminars . 

We  talked  about  various  ways  in  which  the  talents  of  the 
gifted  students  could  be  utilized  in  tutoring  other  students, 
working  closely  with  instructors  with  regard  to  assisting  in 
courses  of  instruction.   We  were  interested,  of  course,  in  things 
like  study  programs  abroad.   The  final  meeting  was  held  in  1964 
in  Denver,  and  I  presided  at  that  meeting. 

In  a  connected  activity,  because  I  was  active  in  the 
committee,  I  talked  with  people  at  Berkeley  High  School  about 
enrolling  superior  students  in  University  courses  at  Berkeley.   I 
did  that  in  October,  1958.   In  1959  I  attended  a  meeting  of  high 
school  administrators  in  Oakland,  and  I  spoke  on  the  honors 
program  for  superior  students  there.   I  went  to  Oregon  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  people  in  higher  education  in  Oregon  at  Monmouth, 
and  I  spoke  there  on  the  honors  program. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  in  the  last  year  of  the  work  of 
the  committee  because  we  decided  the  time  had  come  to  have  its 
work  continued  not  by  a  committee  but  by  establishing  some 
office.   We  discussed  this  with  the  Office  of  Education  in 
Washington,  D.C.   We  had  an  offer  to  publish  the  newsletter  at 
Wisconsin,  and  I  became  concerned  with  the  editorship  of  this, 
and  there  was  considerable  correspondence.   It  happened  that 
Professor  Cohen  was  in  ill  health,  so  I  took  over  some  of  his 
responsibilities  in  trying  to  see  that  the  program  would  continue 
under  good  auspices.   The  Carnegie  grant  was  coming  to  an  end,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  way  of  continuing  the  effort. 

Nathan:   Were  you  successful  in  continuing  it? 

Strong:   It  continued,  but  there  wasn't  any  longer  any  central  moving 
individual,  or  anything  that  corresponded  to  the  zeal  of  the 
committee.   I  think  it  became  a  service,  keeping  educators 
informed  about  programs.   I  didn't  really  follow  up  on  the 
publication  on  the  superior  student;  I  don't  know  what  happened 
to  it.   I  think  that  we  accomplished  quite  a  bit  while  the 
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committee  was  functioning.   How  much  of  that  was  lasting,  I 
really  can't  say.   I  became  too  heavily  occupied  with  other 
matters.   It  didn't  collapse,  but  how  well  it  went  on  beyond  the 
efforts  that  were  expended  by  those  of  us  who  were  concerned,  I 
am  not  able  to  say  or  to  judge. 
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X  VICE  CHANCELLOR- -RESEARCH  (1958-1960) 


Strong:   Now  we  come  up  to  my  service  as  vice  chancellor. 

Nathan:   Do  I  understand  correctly  that  at  some  point  you  were  chair  of 
the  Philosophy  Department? 

Strong:   Oh,  yes. 

Nathan:   I  couldn't  find  that  date. 

Strong:   Yes,  because  I  had  trouble  dating  it;  but  here's  how  I  discovered 
it.   On  July  15,  Glenn  Seaborg  accepted  appointment  as 
Chancellor.   On  July  29th,  President  Kerr  recommended  Jim  Hart 
and  myself  as  vice  chancellors:   Jim  Hart  as  Vice  Chancellor- 
Academic,  and  then  the  creation  of  a  new  position  of  Vice 
Chancellor-Research.   I  get  this  from  Glenn  Seaborg' s  journal; 
this  is  the  source  of  the  information. 

Nathan:   What  year  was  this? 

Strong:   This  is  1958,  in  August.   Seaborg  kept  a  journal  with  daily 

entries,  and  so  from  it  I  can  pick  up  these  dates  and  also  the 
discussion  that  went  on. 

On  August  4th,  Seaborg  reports  that  he  and  Clark  Kerr 
discussed  my  familiarity  with  campus  affairs.   On  August  8th, 
Seaborg  called  me  in  to  talk  to  me,  and  offered  me  one  of  the  two 
co-equal  vice  chancellorships .   I  was  to  be  on  50  percent  time, 
and  if  I  accepted  I  would  give  up  my  service  as  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy.   I'd  been  serving  for  at  least  a  year. 
I  told  Glenn  that  I'd  think  about  it. 

August  9th,  Clark  Kerr  told  Glenn  Seaborg  that  he  would  talk 
to  me  about  accepting  the  preferred  position,  and  he  did  so.   He 
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gave  me  two  reasons  why  I  should  accept  the  appointment.   He  said 
in  the  first  place  that  I  could  be  most  helpful  because  of  my 
intimate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  campus,  gained  as 
chairman  of  the  Educational  Policy  Committee  and  in  other 
services.   Secondly,  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  had  submitted 
numerous  reports  and  recommendations  on  what  should  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  further  development  of  the  campus,  and  then  put  the 
question:   Should  I  not  also  shoulder  the  implementation  of  the 
various  courses  of  action  that  I  had  recommended? 

I  told  Clark  Kerr  that  I  wanted  to  talk  about  the  prospect 
with  Gertrude.   I  didn't  leap  at  the  opportunity.   [laughs]   I 
did  talk  it  over  with  Gertrude,  and  said  that  I  couldn't  in  good 
conscience  not  accept  the  responsibility  that  was  involved  in  the 
position;  so  I  accepted  the  appointment  as  Vice  Chancellor- 
Research  on  August  18th.   My  job  as  Chairman  of  the  Philosophy 
Department  was  taken  over  by  Will  Dennes . 

Nathan:   Did  you  continue  teaching? 

Strong:   Oh,  yes,  I  continued  to  teach.   I  continued  to  teach  until  I 

became  Chancellor.   I  was  50  percent  time,  and  my  teaching  load 
was  adjusted  to  50  percent  down  from  the  normal  load. 

Seaborg  as  Chancellor  instituted  what  he  called  the 
Chancellor's  Cabinet  (which  I  continued  when  I  was  Chancellor, 
except  that  I  changed  the  name  to  Operations  Committee) .   We  met 
every  Tuesday;  we  brought  a  brown  bag  luncheon.   This  cabinet 
consisted  of  Seaborg,  of  course,  as  chairman;  vice  chancellors 
Hart  and  Strong;  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  Sherriffs; 
Kitty  Malloy,  the  administrative  assistant  to  the  Chancellor;  the 
two  faculty  assistants,  William  Fretter  and  Milton  Chernin;  and 
Dan  Wilkes,  who  was  the  public  affairs  officer  for  the 
Chancellor. 

On  August  27th,  Ernest  Lawrence  died,  and  immediately 
Seaborg  began  working  to  establish  a  science  museum  in  honor  of 
Ernest  Orlando  Lawrence.   By  1959  a  brochure  was  ready  for 
distribution  on  the  proposed  Hall  of  Science,  for  which 
appropriation  of  $10  million  was  estimated  as  needed.  I  became 
quite  a  bit  concerned  with  this  later  on  when  I  was  Chancellor 
and  Harvey  White  was  the  director  of  the  proposed  hall.   Some 
Regents  objected  to  allocating  such  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
exhibits  in  a  museum.   They  were  won  over  when  it  was  explained 
that  major  emphasis  would  be  given  to  science  teaching. 
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Some  Notable  Problems 


Strong:   Several  matters  came  up  during  my  first  year  as  vice  chancellor 
that  were  of  particular  note.   First  of  all  there  was  the  Hyde 
Park  area.   This  was  primarily  the  area  of  Alex  Sherriffs,  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs,  but  this  was  discussed  in  the 
cabinet  meetings.   Regulation  17,  one  of  the  Kerr  directives, 
closed  the  campus  to  speakers  who  had  not  been  approved  for  use 
of  facilities  by  the  dean's  office  or  by  the  campus  security 
office.   It  was  considered  to  be  imperative  to  find  an 
alternative  location  for  Hyde  Park  speakers;  that  is,  speakers 
would  be  speaking  not  on  campus  but  to  a  campus  audience  that  was 
assembled  at  the  particular  Hyde  Park  site. 

Nathan:   Was  this  outside  Sather  Gate? 

Strong:   Outside  Sather  Gate  had  been  the  site,  but  when  the  block  from 

Bancroft  and  Telegraph  to  Sather  Gate  became  University  property 
and  no  longer  a  city  street,  any  meeting  before  Sather  Gate  would 
have  been  on  University  property  and  therefore  subject  to 
University  regulations  and  University  restrictions. 

Secondly,  there  was  a  matter  concerning  engineering- - 
reorganization  of  the  College  of  Engineering—which  I  want  to 
deal  with  at  some  length.   The  situation  in  engineering  had 
become  very  troublesome.   Engineering  was  organized  not  in 
departments ,  where  the  chairman  would  have  a  normal  service  of 
three  years  and  the  dean  of  the  college  would  have  a  five-year 
service  normally  subject  to  reappointment,  but  had  been  organized 
in  divisions.   The  divisions  were  headed  by  people  who  had  been 
in  office,  many  of  them  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
replacement.   The  younger  faculty  weren't  happy  with  the 
situation  where  they  felt  they  had  practically  no  voice,  or  very 
little  voice,  in  the  administration  of  their  particular 
divisions . 

Nuclear  engineering  presented  a  particularly  difficult 
problem  that  wasn't  being  handled  very  well.   There  was  need  to 
reconstitute  the  college  along  normal  lines  of  having  the 
divisions  replaced  by  departments.   That  became  one  of  my  major 
responsibilities,  to  work  with  Dean  O'Brien  to  bring  about  a 
reorganization. 
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The  Virology  Building  and  Space  Allocation 


Strong:   A  third  major  area  had  to  do  with  space  allocation  in  the  new 

virology  building.   Wendell  Stanley,  a  Nobel  Laureate,  had  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  new  Department  of  Virology.   He  was  to 
acquire  laboratory  space  in  this  new  building,  along  with 
Professor  Esmond  Snell,  who  was  the  chairman  of  biochemistry. 
The  question  was,  who  was  to  get  what,  and  how  much  of  it?   I  had 
the  thankless  job  of  trying  to  negotiate  a  settlement  between  the 
requirements  and  the  demands  of  the  two  chairmen. 

On  November  3rd,  I  reported  to  Glenn  Seaborg  at  length  on 
the  situation.   Wendell  Stanley  was  demanding  the  third  floor  as 
laboratory  space  to  accommodate  his  post-doctoral  fellows.   The 
two  chairmen  had  opposing  points  of  view  with  regard  to  how  the 
space  should  be  utilized,  for  what  functions,  and  this  difference 
with  regard  to  their  views  on  development  was  exacerbated  by 
personal  differences. 

A  proposed  compromise  between  Snell  of  biochemistry  and 
Stanley  of  virology  had  apparently  been  accepted  in  1955.   This 
was  an  agreement  reached  with  then- Chancellor  Kerr. 

Nathan:   This  was  while  you  were  still  vice  chancellor? 

Strong:   My  first  year  as  vice  chancellor  was  in  1958.   In  1955  there 'd 
been  an  agreement,  but  now  this  agreement  was  itself  under 
dispute.   On  November  6th,  1958,  Wendell  Stanley  said  that  since 
the  agreement  had  been  reached  under  Kerr,  he  thought  that  Kerr 
should  settle  the  question  as  to  who  got  what  in  the  new  virology 
building.   In  other  words,  this  was  not  a  decision  to  be  made  by 
the  Chancellor's  office  but  by  the  former  Chancellor. 

On  January  3rd,  1959,  Stanley  was  informed  about  a  decision 
in  regard  to  space,  because  Vice  President  Harry  Wellraan,  acting 
for  Kerr- -Kerr  was  on  a  trip- -transferred  the  responsibility  back 
to  Berkeley.   He  said  Berkeley  should  decide  this  while  the 
President  was  away.   Two  days  later  Stanley  was  told  that  he  was 
to  get  so  much  space.   Stanley  said  this  meant  he  would  have  to 
lose  several  of  his  post-doctoral  fellows.   He  wouldn't  have 
space  for  them.   He  charged  Snell  with  being  vindictive,  and  he 
had  reason  for  this,  because  Snell  in  the  meantime  had  dropped 
Stanley  Knight  and  Robley  Williams  from  the  biochemistry  roster. 
He  removed  them  as  members  of  the  Biochemistry  Department.   So 
the  situation  was  really  very  bad. 
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On  June  23rd,  Glenn  Seaborg  received  a  copy  of  a  long, 
impassioned  letter  addressed  to  President  Kerr,  protesting 
against  the  insufficient  space  allocated  in  the  Virology 
Department  and  the  loss  of  eight  post-doctoral  fellows. 


Strong:   When  I  became  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  Wendell  Stanley  and 
I  were  roommates  in  the  same  camp,  and  Wendell  by  this  time  was 
philosophical  about  what  had  happened.   He  said,  "I  think  maybe 
my  life  has  been  shortened  by  this  because  of  the  tension  that  I 
experienced  in  the  controversy  over  allocation  of  space."  We  got 
along  very  well  together,  and  when  we  talked  about  what  had 
happened  it  was  in  terms  of  a  calm  after  the  storm;  the  matter 
had  been  settled.   By  the  way,  Stanley  did  get  subsequently  some 
additional  allocations  of  space.   Some  adjustments  were  made  so 
that  the  situation  wasn't  as  severe  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  June 
of  1959. 

Nathan:   Had  he  won  his  Nobel  Prize  at  this  time? 

Strong:   Yes,  he  was  a  Nobel  Laureate  at  this  time.   .e  was  a  very 

distinguished  member  of  the  faculty,  and  a  great  deal  was  hoped 
for  in  terms  of  his  virus  research  with  regard  to  possible 
application  to  cancer  treatment.   If  cancer  is  caused  by  a  virus, 
the  virus  would  be  an  essential  avenue  of  discovery-  -the  nature 
of  the  virus  and  the  possible  ways  of  counteracting  its  injurious 
effects  . 


Colleze  of  Engineering:   Reorganization 


Strong:   The  second  matter  is  the  engineering  reorganization.   By 

September  21st,  I  had  drawn  up—working  with  O'Brien- -a  plan  of 
reorganization  for  the  College  of  Engineering.   The  agreement 
that  was  reached  was  sent  forward  by  Seaborg  to  President  Kerr. 
I  wrote  a  covering  letter  to  Glenn  Seaborg,  which  read  in  part  as 
follows : 

"I  would  like  to  think,  as  I  do  not,  that  further  voyaging 
on  the  Engineering  Sea  would  be  free  from  past  pitching  and 
tossing.   At  least  we  have  come  a  long  way.   In  documentary  size, 
this  amounts  to  one  and  one  half  pages  of  text;  in  blood,  sweat, 
and  tears,  and  total  time,  voluminous  files  will  testify."  As 
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for  the  desired  change  of  climate  in  engineering,  I  said  this 
would  take  time,  attended  by  efforts  to  control  the  weather. 

By  "climate"  I  had  in  view  the  poor  morale  that  had  come  to 
prevail  in  the  College  of  Engineering.   The  way  in  which 
engineering  had  been  administered  had  been  a  pretty  authoritarian 
way.   What  the  engineering  reorganization  provided  was  really 
quite  simple  in  terms  of  major  items.   The  agreement  provided  the 
creation  of  a  department  to  replace  divisions,  thus  establishing 
a  different  mode  of  operation:   specifying  the  terms  of 
administrative  appointment  for  chairmen- -three  to  five  years-- 
creation  of  an  associate  deanship  for  graduate  education,  and  the 
creation  of  a  coordinating  council  advisory  to  the  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering.   Those  all  seem  to  be  simple  enough,  but 
every  one  of  them  cost  a  good  deal  of  effort  by  way  of  getting 
consent  and  agreement. 

Then  even  after  this,  on  January  9th,  1959,  the  College  of 
Engineering  proposed  an  undergraduate  admissions  office.   I  wrote 
a  report  saying  that  this  was  unprecedented  and  could  have  very 
serious  long-range  consequences;  by  all  means,  engineering 
admissions  should  be  through  the  established  Office  of 
Admissions . 


Hvde  Park  Area;   Decisions  and  Inadvertence  (1958-1959) 


Strong:   Now  we  come  to  the  effort  to  establish  a  new  Hyde  Park  site  to 

replace  the  Sather  Gate  area.   This  was  not,  at  the  time  that  it 
was  being  discussed  in  the  Chancellor's  Office,  something  which  I 
had  major  responsibility  for,  although  I  participated  in  the 
discussions,  as  I  earlier  indicated.   The  point  I  want  to  make 
here  is  that  it  was  not  by  neglect  that  the  Hyde  Park  area  did 
not  get  established;  it  was  by  inadvertence,  if  that's  the  right 
word. 

During  the  academic  year  1958-59,  Vice  Chancellor  Sherriffs 
presented  to  meetings  of  the  Chancellor's  cabinet  the  students' 
concern  for  a  Hyde  Park  area,  an  area  where  speakers  could  simply 
appear  before  interested  auditors  without  any  University 
involvement  whatsoever  with  regard  to  time,  place  of  meeting, 
speaker,  or  anything  of  that  kind.   Rule  17,  which  governed  the 
use  of  the  University  facilities,  required  permission  for  a 
speaker  on  campus.   Therefore  you  didn't  have  a  Hyde  Park  under 
Rule  17.   A  new  student  organization,  called  Slate,  was  demanding 
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restoration  of  Sather  Gate  as  a  Hyde  Park  area,  although  it  was 
no  longer  a  public  street  but  University  property. 

If  the  University  was  going  to  establish  a  Hyde  Park  area, 
the  following  had  to  be  done:   a  certain  designated  portion  of 
University  land  would  have  to  be  deeded  to  the  City  of  Berkeley 
so  it  was  no  longer  University  property.   At  that  point,  it  would 
be  up  to  Berkeley  as  to  whatever  rules  or  restrictions  they 
wanted  to  apply  to  a  plot  of  land  being  used  by  speakers  to  speak 
to  whoever  came  by  to  listen.   This  would  involve  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  for  a  transfer  of  ownership  of  the  land. 

The  University's  concern  with  regard  to  the  particular  area 
might  properly  extend  to  seeing  that  it  did  not  become  an  eyesore 
on  the  edge  of  the  campus.   Hence,  the  University  might  properly 
be  concerned  with  having  a  rostrum  of  some  kind  placed  there,  and 
might  be  concerned  with  the  landscaping,  even  though  it  wasn't 
University  property.   It  would  be  a  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  University  to  seeing  that  this  became  an  amenity  rather  than 
a  disgrace.   Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  University  might  work 
with  the  City  of  Berkeley  in  some  sort  of  collaborative  effort  to 
see  that  the  Hyde  Park  area  would  be  as  attractive  as  Hyde  Park 
actually  is,  an  area  in  a  public  park. 

The  location  recommended  for  a  Hyde  Park  area  was  Bancroft 
and  Telegraph.   If  this  were  to  be  the  site,  one  block  further 
south  than  the  original,  the  thing  to  do  now  was  to  work  out  with 
Berkeley  the  particular  amount  of  land  to  be  transferred  and  to 
set  in  motion  the  necessary  series  of  steps  to  effect  the  land 
transfer. 

Nathan:   About  how  big  an  area  was  that  going  to  be? 

Strong:   The  biggest  objection  was  that  the  area  wasn't  large  enough. 

What  it  amounted  to  was  that  the  people  that  would  listen  to  the 
speaker  would  have  to  occupy  the  land  plus  the  sidewalks;  they 
couldn't  stand  on  the  street. 

It  was  announced  in  the  Daily  Gal  on  September  17th,  1958, 
by  Vice  Chancellor  Sherriffs'  office  that  student  activities  in 
the  future  may  be  carried  on  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Bancroft 
and  Telegraph  Way,  provided  that  there  was  no  obstruction  of  the 
sidewalk  and  the  streets  in  the  area.   The  statement  described 
where  the  speaker  should  stand,  which  would  be  the  ivy  patch. 
This  was  the  proposal.   There  was  going  to  be  an  area  which  would 
take  in  the  ivy  patch,  and  this  ivy  patch  and  the  sidewalk- -this 
was  the  new  Hyde  Park  area  proposed. 
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Immediately  Slate  rejected  it,  said  it  was  too  small,  and 
the  traffic  noise  would  be  obnoxious.   Slate  said  the  area  has  to 
be  the  old  Sather  Gate,  no  place  else.   In  other  words,  it  had  to 
be  in  the  campus,  it  had  to  be  where  it  had  been  because  there 
would  be  ample  space. 

A  change  in  policy  occurred  on  October  13th.   Now  the  pot 
was  beginning  to  boil  a  bit.   Kerr  announced  that  Rule  17  would 
now  permit,  under  the  revision,  appearance  on  campus  of 
candidates  for  state  off ice- -candidates  for  the  presidency, 
candidates  for  governor  could  appear  on  campus.   If  one  candidate 
appeared,  then  another  candidate  should  appear.   No  longer  would 
we  have  Adlai  Stevenson  appearing  down  across  Oxford  Street  on 
the  edge  of  the  campus  to  address  a  University  audience  because 
he  couldn't  speak  on  campus.   Adlai  Stevenson  did  this  when  he 
was  running  for  President.   He  had  to  speak  from  a  car  or  truck 
or  station  wagon,  whatever  it  was,  on  Oxford  Street. 

Nathan:   Was  there  any  discussion  that  the  West  Gate  area  was  a  possible 
area? 

Strong:   Yes,  there  was  discussion  of  having  the  area  be  to  the  west.   The 
objection  was  that  this  is  not  a  main  entrance  into  campus. 
There  was  discussion  even  of  going  north,  over  on  the  Euclid 
Avenue  side.   The  bulk  of  the  student  housing  and  the  student 
movement  was  on  the  south  of  the  campus.   Therefore,  the  only 
appropriate  area  would  be  an  area  that  would  intercept  the 
traffic  coming  in  from  the  south.   In  fact,  that  is  the  location 
of  the  Student  Union,  because  it  is  in  the  logical  area  also. 

The  Daily  Gal  editorial  board  joined  with  Slate  in  saying 
where  the  Hyde  Park  area  should  be;  if  it's  not  Sather  Gate 
itself,  it  should  be  as  near  to  Sather  Gate  as  possible.   So  we 
had  an  impasse.   From  the  standpoint  of  the  students,  there  must 
be  a  provision  of  assembly  space  equal  to  the  original  Sather 
Gate  area,  and  near  it.   To  meet  the  space  demand,  a  chunk  of 
University  property  would  need  to  be  set  aside  inside  the  campus. 
The  University,  however,  could  not  be  expected  to  dedicate  an 
area  in  the  heart  of  the  campus  to  serve  a  public  forum. 

Chancellor  Seaborg  wrote  to  President  Kerr  that  it  seemed 
clear  that  such  use  of  Regents'  facilities  as  are  indicated  in 
this  resolution  (that  it  should  be  as  near  to  Sather  Gate  as 
possible)  involved  statewide  policy  and  would  require  regental 
action.   "I  would  appreciate  your  advice  on  this  matter."   So 
Seaborg  took  up  with  Kerr  the  need  for  regental  action  in  order 
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to  establish  a  Hyde  Park  area  that  would  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  by  the  students.   This  was  in  1958. 

December  2nd,  1958,  at  the  Chancellor's  cabinet  meeting,  a 
city-University  liaison  committee  which  had  been  established 
reported  it  was  trying  to  work  out  with  the  City  of  Berkeley  the 
exact  details  of  the  dimensions  of  the  site  at  the  Bancroft  and 
Telegraph  location.   By  December  10th,  Vernon  DeMars  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  had  drawn  up  a  plan  consisting  of  drawings 
and  sketches  of  the  proposed  area. 

Seaborg  advised  President  Kerr  that  a  liaison  committee  was 
being  asked  to  start  immediate  discussions  about  deeding  back  to 
the  city,  after  an  appropriate  time,  the  land  that  would  make  the 
use  of  this  area  possible.   He  commented,  "I'm  placing  a  lot  of 
faith  in  the  potential  of  this  solution  to  our  free  speech 
problem."   That  was  December  10th,  1958. 

From  Seaborg' s  journal  on  April  24th,  1959,  I  quote:  "Kerr 
agreed  with  me  that  we  should  try  to  establish  a  free  speech  area 
at  the  corner  of  Bancroft  and  Telegraph,  and  Chernin  is  to  see 
Tom  Cunningham,  the  Regents'  attorney,  about  implementing  this. 
This  is  an  item  that  I  regard  to  be  of  the  highest  priority  if  we 
are  going  to  prevent  student  protest  and  uprising  in  the  future 
over  the  issue  of  so-called  free  speech."  April  24th,  1959. 
What  a  prescient  statement. 

Nathan:   Yes,  it  is. 

Strong:   In  May,  1959,  Cunningham  made  his  response.   He  said,  "There  is 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  grant  of  property  from  the  legal 
point  of  view,  but  we  should  maintain  a  reversionary  interest,  in 
the  event  that  the  use  of  the  property  is  other  than  that  which 
is  indicated  in  the  deed.   Should  Berkeley  let  the  park  be  used 
for  some  other  purpose,  then  the  title  will  revert  back." 

November,  1959,  is  the  next  notice  of  anything  happening. 
Chernin,  who  was  a  faculty  assistant,  reported  on  the  status  of 
the  Hyde  Park  area.   Robert  Kerley,  the  business  manager,  and 
Louis  DeMonte,  who  was  the  head  of  the  architect's  office, 
decided  on  two  steps.   We  were  to  have  the  architect's  complete 
drawings  of  the  site  by  late  spring.   This  was  to  show  where  the 
rostrum  stand  or  the  podium  for  delivery  of  speech  was  to  be 
located.   That  was  the  first  step.   The  drawings  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  City  of  Berkeley  through  Robert  Underbill ,  the  Regents' 
secretary,  for  acceptance  of  the  design  in  the  deed  which  would 
transfer  the  area  to  Berkeley.   The  City  of  Berkeley  was  to  have 
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the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  if  it 
accepted  them. 

In  view  of  the  highest  priority  which  had  been  assigned  and 
indicated  by  Chancellor  Seaborg  in  re-establishing  a  Hyde  Park 
area,  the  denouement  of  May  31st,  1960,  is  indeed  baffling.   In 
Seaborg 's  journal  as  of  this  date,  he  reports  the  following  at 
the  cabinet  meeting  (on  May  31,  1960,  I  was  on  sabbatical  leave): 
"It  was  agreed  that  the  'Free  Speech  Island'  should  be  abandoned 
for  the  time  being,  since  the  Kerr  directives  seem  to  have  solved 
the  immediate  problem.   I  pointed  out  that  the  Regents  probably 
wouldn't  have  voted  to  give  the  property  back  to  the  City  of 
Berkeley  anyhow." 


Relevance  of  the  Kerr  Directive 


Strong:   The  immediate  problem  to  which  Seaborg  referred  was  one  of  free 
speech,  but  the  problem  did  not  have  to  do  with  the  Hyde  Park 
area.   It  had  to  do  with  whether  a  student  organization  could 
"speak  for  the  University  or  for  the  student  body  with  reference 
to  off -campus  political,  religious,  economic,  international,  or 
other  issues  of  the  time."   This  had  to  do  with  the  Kerr 
directive.   The  question  had  to  do  with  what  a  student  officer  or 
student  government  could  do  under  the  rules,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Hyde  Park  area  at  all.   So  how  it  was  concluded  that, 
because  of  the  Kerr  directive,  for  the  time  being  the  immediate 
problem  seemed  to  be  solved,  I  just  don't  understand.   It  doesn't 
make  any  connected  sense. 

Under  the  Kerr  directive,  a  student  government,  as  long  as 
it  had  a  compulsory  membership,  could  not  properly  take  a  stand 
on  off -campus  matters- -political ,  religious,  et  cetera.   Here's 
the  May  14th  statement  by  President  Kerr:   "No  individual  student 
or  student  organization  will  be  granted  use  of  University 
facilities" --it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hyde  Park  area- -"to 
carry  on  propaganda  for  or  against  a  cause  or  movement  having  no 
direct  concern  with  a  student  affair  on  campus." 

So  it  was  a  matter  having  to  do  with  use  of  University 
facilities  for  a  cause  or  movement  not  directly  concerned  with 
on-campus  student  affairs.   The  relation  to  the  Hyde  Park  area  is 
that  if  you  want  to  protest  this,  the  Hyde  Park  area  is  a  very 
useful  thing.   What  should  be  remembered  is  this:   steps  were 
taken,  we  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  getting  a  Hyde  Park  area 
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established,  and  then  the  ball  was  fumbled  somehow  or  other, 
after  recognition  that  this  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  major 
concern,  as  indeed  it  was  and  continued  to  be. 


Lav  School  and  Academic  Salaries 


Strong:   There  was  another  major  problem.   This  had  to  do  with  the  Law 

School,  and  it  had  to  do  with  academic  salaries.   William  Prosser 
was  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  and  in  early  September 
submitted  a  proposal  to  go  into  effect  in  1960-61,  with  regard  to 
the  salaries  of  the  law  faculty.   Prosser  pointed  out  that  the 
law  school  at  Berkeley  could  not  compete  with  the  leading  schools 
of  law  in  the  country  if  it  was  not  offering  comparable  salaries 
at  the  beginning  level  and  subsequently.   The  salary  of  an 
assistant  professor  at  any  step  was  not  sufficient  to  get  an 
initial  appointment.   The  salary  at  initial  appointment  had  to  be 
in  the  associate  professor  range;  otherwise,  the  school  didn't 
recruit  the  faculty  member.   The  candidate  would  accept  a 
position  in  another  law  school  where  the  starting  salary  was  very 
considerably  better. 

The  question  at  issue  was  this:   should  you  establish  a 
special  salary  scale  for  the  law  school?   Then  the  question  came 
up,  "What  about  a  special  salary  for  engineering?"   It  was 
already  recognized  that  the  School  of  Medicine  had  a  salary 
schedule  that  was  not  the  University's  schedule.   Should  you  keep 
salary  attached  to  rank?  In  such  a  case,  a  man  could  not  be 
appointed  as  assistant  professor  at  the  salary  of  an  associate 
professor.   That  would  not  keep  salary  and  rank  attached. 

You  had  three  options.   You  could  establish  a  special  salary 
scale  for  the  School  of  Law.   You  could  just  ignore  the  ordinary 
salary  scale  and  say,  "If  you  want  the  appointment,  you'll  start 
at  assistant  professor,  but  we'll  pay  whatever  it  takes."  Or 
should  you  keep  salary  and  rank  attached  and  say,  "If  it  takes  an 
initial  appointment  as  associate  professor  with  tenure  to  get  the 
man  at  the  beginning,  that's  what  you  do." 

I  studied  this  thing,  and  I  talked  with  Bill,  and  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  judging  from  what  had  happened  in  Chicago 
and  elsewhere  where  they  didn't  keep  salary  and  rank  attached,  we 
should  stick  to  the  salary  and  rank.   We  should  take  the  risk  of 
starting  an  appointee  with  no  teaching  experience  in  a  tenure 
position. 
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I  was  asked  to  work  on  the  policy  question.   I  made  the 
recommendation  after  studying  the  situation  at  every  leading  law 
school  in  the  country.   I  thought  minimal  damage  would  be  done  if 
we  competed  but  didn't  jeopardize  salary  attached  to  rank.   I  was 
opposed  in  this  by  the  Budget  Committee  initially.   The  Budget 
Committee  said  that  we  oughtn't  to  be  making  tenure  appointments 
of  people  who  had  no  teaching  experience,  because  if  we  make  a 
mistake  then  we're  stuck  with  the  individual. 

At  an  Academic  Advisory  Committee  meeting  on  November  llth, 
where  I  was  speaking  to  the  chairmen  of  the  principal  senate 
committees,  I  reported  on  the  law  schools  in  the  country,  on  how 
they  dealt  with  this  problem  of  meeting  competition.   I  said  that 
I  would  recommend  that  we  adopt  the  policy  of  preserving  the 
salary- rank  pattern.   This  was  the  policy  that  was  adopted,  and 
it  worked  out.   The  Law  School  was  able  to  compete  effectively. 
The  Law  School  lost  some  people  that  it  wanted  to  keep  because  of 
higher  salaries  offered  elsewhere,  but  it  wasn't  for  lack  of 
salary  competition  that  the  Law  School  either  did  not  recruit 
individuals  that  it  sought  or  did  not  retain  individuals  that  it 
was  seeking  to  retain. 

Nathan:   Does  this  decision  on  overscale  pay  have  to  go  to  the  Regents? 

Strong:   It  had  to  go  to  the  Regents.   The  Regents  had  to  approve  this. 
This  immediately  had  to  do  with  the  other  campuses  where  there 
were  law  schools,  but  it  was  recognized  that  there  were 
alternatives  that  you  could  follow.   The  position  of  the  Regents 
was  very  clear:   the  University  would  provide  the  means  to 
compete  for  the  best  men.   There  was  never  any  dispute  about 
this.   The  only  question  was  how  you  can  do  this  and  most 
effectively  maintain  equity. 


Strong:   It  was  pointed  out  that  if  you're  going  to  do  this  for  the  Law 
School,  you  should  be  prepared  to  do  this  not  only  for  Nobel 
Laureates  but  also  for  other  persons  of  distinction.   There  was 
hesitancy  at  going  more  than  just  one  step  over  scale  beyond  the 
top  level  of  the  professorship.   For  a  while  the  Budget  Committee 
was  cautious:   "We'll  approve  one  step  above  the  top  level  for 
the  professorship." 

The  question  was,  how  much  of  a  step?   It  was  my 
recommendation  that  you  leave  this  open  ended,  that  you  might 
want  to  make  a  sequence  of  overscale  steps.   You  might  want  to 
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say  that  general  policy  is,  "We'll  meet  the  competition,  and 
we'll  then  do  what  is  necessary  in  terms  of  the  need  of  the 
department,  the  need  in  terms  of  the  area,  and  so  on,  so  that  we 
leave  a  nice  amount  of  flexibility  here." 

It  was  also  recognized  that  what  could  be  the  situation  at 
Berkeley  as  fairly  recurrent  would  not  occur  necessarily  on  a 
campus  like  Santa  Barbara.   At  Berkeley  you  had  a  configuration 
of  physicists  and  mathematicians  of  the  highest  calibre,  where 
the  competition  was  very  steep.   You  might  have  to  take  steps 
which  you  wouldn't  want  to  establish  as  a  sort  of  a  policy 
Universitywide .   This  can  become  a  very  difficult  and  sensitive 
matter.   My  general  position  on  this  was:   let's  not  freeze  the 
situation.   The  Law  School  had  a  real  problem  that  had  to  be  met. 
It  was  the  kind  of  problem  that's  going  to  occur  now  and  again  in 
other  areas,  and  we  shouldn't  tie  our  hands. 

Anyway,  I've  indicated  here  that  my  responsibilities  in 
administrative  positions,  as  in  committee  assignments,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  educational  policy.   Perhaps  this  is  by 
reason  of  my  own  philosophical  background,  inclination,  and 
proficiency.   I  looked  to  principle  and  then  to  reasons --if  one 
has  to  make  an  exception  to  a  principle- -for  justification. 


Intercollegiate  Athletics 


Strong:   At  this  point  I've  said  not  a  word  about  intercollegiate 

athletics,  but  in  fall  of  1958  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference 
collapsed,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  publicity  on  what 
was  going  to  replace  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

Nathan:   Why  did  it  collapse? 

Strong:   There  was  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  Stanford  with  the 

conference.   There  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  scheduling  that 
was  involved.   The  conference  was  not  large  enough  to  really  have 
an  effective  stature,  and  there  was  need  to  consider,  if  it 
expanded,  who  should  be  included  in  the  expansion.   This  is 
before  Arizona  came  to  the  fore.   What  succeeded  eventually  was 
the  PAC  8  and  then  the  PAC  10.   Glenn  Seaborg  was  very  heavily 
involved  in  the  deliberations  on  this.   Stanford  was  a  hold-out 
to  reorganization  proposals,  initially  at  least. 
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There  was  a  question  as  to  the  financing  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  and  to  accountability  as  concerns  the  Berkeley  campus. 
The  ASUC  had  nominally,  I  guess,  and  to  some  extent  actually,  the 
administrative  powers  over  intercollegiate  athletics- -football 
and  basketball.   Yet  it  really  was  not  in  a  position  to  be 
financially  accountable  in  the  event  that  one  encountered 
problems  of  salary.   In  short,  authority  that  had  been  vested  in 
the  Associated  Students  had  come  under  question.   There  were 
strong  arguments  advanced  for  having  the  Chancellor's  Office 
assume  responsibility  for  intercollegiate  athletics.   There  was 
opposition  to  this  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  and  on  the 
part  of  the  student  government.   These  matters  were  very  much 
under  discussion  in  1959,  beginning  in  February. 

Tom  Cunningham  appointed  a  Committee  on  Organization, 
Financing,  and  Accountability  as  concerned  intercollegiate 
athletics  at  the  University  of  California.   That  meant,  in  effect 
Los  Angeles  and  Berkeley.   On  this  committee,  I  was  the  chairman 
and  Vice  Chancellor  Foster  Sherwood  from  Los  Angeles  was  the  vice 
chairman.   The  other  members  were  Bill  Stricklin,  who  was  student 
body  president  at  Berkeley;  Johnson,  who  was  student  body 
president  at  UCLA;  Greg  Englehard,  who  was  the  athletic  director 
at  Berkeley;  and  Wilbur  Johns,  the  athletic  director  at  UCLA.   So 
we  had  a  student-athletic  director-Chancellor's  Office  set-up  to 
try  to  work  out  how  we  were  going  to  handle  accountability  in  the 
conduct  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Nathan:   Were  the  alumni  interested  in  this? 

Strong:   We  didn't  have  the  alumni  involved  at  this  point,  but  obviously 
at  any  time  the  alumni  is  breathing  hot  and  heavy.   What  the 
alumni  want  is  a  winning  football  team,  a  winning  basketball 
team,  a  winning  track  team.   We  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
winning  in  swimming  or  water  polo  or  rugby;  Berkeley  did  very 
well  in  those  sports. 

I  might  say  that  1958-59  was  a  banner  year  in  Berkeley 
athletics.   We  got  to  the  Rose  Bowl  and  lost  to  Iowa.   In 
basketball  we  went  to  the  NCAA  finals  and  became  the  national 
champions  in  intercollegiate  basketball.   I  think  that  year  we 
also  were  national  champions  in  water  polo,  and  in  rugby  we  were 
national  champions. 

Professor  Seaborg  was  a  real  sports  buff,  and  himself  a  good 
player  at  golf.   In  his  journal  he  rejoices  at  the  success  of 
California  in  connection  with  the  basketball  championship. 
Instead  of  being  at  home  listening  to  the  broadcast,  or  watching 
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the  broadcast  over  television,  Glenn  Seaborg  was  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  alumni  banquet,  because  he'd  just  been  inaugurated 
Chancellor.   He  writes  as  follows  in  his  journal: 

"President  Kerr  called  upon  me  to  make  the  opening  remarks 
at  this  inaugural  banquet  in  San  Francisco.   In  the  middle  of 
Clark  Kerr's  talk,  Dick  Erickson  rushed  in  and  told  me  we  had 
beaten  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  the  semi-finals  by  a  score 
of  64  to  58.   I  thought  I  would  have  the  thrill  of  announcing  the 
score  to  the  alumni  present  in  the  Garden  Court,  but  Clark  Kerr, 
who  overheard,  pulled  his  rank  on  me  and  announced  the  score 
himself." 

Nathan:   That's  wonderful.   [laughs] 

Strong:  That  was  not  very  sensitive  of  Clark  Kerr,  particularly  when  this 
was  the  inaugural  banquet.  Glenn  says  no  more  than  that  rank  was 
pulled  on  him,  and  the  announcement  was  made  by  Clark  Kerr  of  the 
Berkeley  basketball  team's  victory. 

In  1959-60  there  are  some  further  items,  some  further  points 
of  committee  service.   I  served  on  the  Special  Statewide 
Committee  on  the  Four-Year  Honors  Program  for  the  University  of 
California.   Obviously,  I  served  on  that  committee  because  of  my 
connection  with  the  Inter-University  Committee  on  the  Superior 
Student. 


The  Foerster  Lecture 


Strong:   I  was  on  the  committee  for  the  Foerster  Lecture.   I  was  chairman. 
The  Foerster  Lecture  on  immortality  and  kindred  spiritual 
subjects  was  our  best-endowed  lectureship.   The  initial  lecture 
was  given  by  Professor  Ducasse  of  Brown  University.   He  was  a 
professor  of  philosophy.   The  scholars  who  gave  the  annual 
lecture  were  drawn  either  from  philosophy  or  from  one  of  the 
world  religions:   we  had  a  Buddhist  speak,  we  had  a  Catholic 
speak.   Or  they  were  scholars  who  would  speak  on  some  notable 
figure  that  connected  with  the  belief  in  immortality. 

After  we  had  had  a  considerable  number  of  theologians  and 
philosophers  addressing  the  subject  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  question  came  up  as  to  expanding  the  area  of 
scholarship,  which  we  could  do  under  "kindred  spiritual  matters." 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  we  really  had  exhausted 
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what  the  theologians  and  the  philosophers  had  to  say  about  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.   Professor  Ducasse  in  an  initial  lecture 
pointed  out  that  various  proofs  had  been  offered  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  soul  that  was  immortal,  and  that  all  the  proofs 
were  invalid. 

What  the  committee  decided  to  do  was  to  turn  to  scientists, 
areas  of  literature,  iconography,  and  invite  speakers  who  could 
talk  about  how  the  belief  in  immortality  had  appeared  in  the 
domain  of  arts  and  letters,  to  invite  people  to  discuss  belief  in 
immortality  among  primitive  peoples.   So  as  a  definite  matter  of 
policy  we  decided  that  we  would  search  for  individuals  who  would 
be  sympathetic  to  the  intention  of  the  donors,  but  who  would  give 
an  expanded  coverage . 

At  the  same  time  we  also  decided  to  discontinue  the 
publication  of  the  lecture  because  of  the  very  limited 
distribution  of  the  lectures,  and  because  in  one  instance  we  had 
a  disaster  where  the  person  who  had  given  the  lecture  had  done  a 
very  perfunctory  job.   He  was  a  philosopher,  and  the  lecture  was 
not  worthy  of  publication,  but  we  had  to  find  reasons  for  not 
publishing  it.   I ,  as  chairman,  had  to  give  the  reasons.   Having 
discontinued  publication  in  one  instance,  we  decided  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  exception  that  we  might  publish,  but  not  as 
a  rule,  and  that  the  money  could  be  better  utilized  to  bring 
possibly  two  lecturers  in  one  year,  rather  than  to  pay  the 
expense  of  publication. 


Additional  Committees 


Strong:   The  Committee  on  the  Rockefeller  Grant  to  Political  Science--! 

was  chairman  of  this.   The  Rockefeller  Foundation  had  made  a  very 
generous  grant  to  enable  people  in  political  science  to  have  a 
sabbatical  or  a  half  sabbatical  to  carry  out  research  projects, 
which  had  to  be  approved  by  a  special  committee.   Members  of  the 
Political  Science  Department  submitted  their  requests  for  a  grant 
of  money  to  cover  travel,  secretarial  assistance  if  needed- -any 
expenses  with  carrying  out  a  research  project.   We  funded  a 
number  of  very  interesting  and  substantial  projects  during  the 
life  of  the  grant. 


There  was  an  orientation  program  for  new  faculty  on  which  I 
served.   I  remember  I  was  interested  in  the  value  of  having  an 
orientation  program  for  new  faculty  because  of  the  advantages  I 
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felt  in  receiving  orientation  from  members  of  my  own  department. 

Of  course  I  was  a  member  of  the  Campus  Planning  Committee, 
but  this,  again,  was  in  connection  with  my  vice  chancellorship; 
this  is  practically  an  ex  officio  committee  service.   It  involved 
regular  attendance  at  the  Campus  Planning  Committee. 

These  were  all  appointments  during  the  academic  year 
1958-59. 

That  brings  us  to  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1959,  and 
this  period  covers  through  to  my  sabbatical  leave  beginning  in 
February  of  1960. 


Institute  of  Human  Development  (1959-1960) 


Strong:   During  the  period  of  1959- -that  is,  from  July  1,  1959,  to  1960, 
the  matters  in  which  I  was  principally  concerned  were  the 
following:   first  of  all,  the  Institute  of  Human  Development. 
The  question  here  was  the  selection  of  a  new  director.   Harold 
Jones,  who  was  the  retiring  director,  was  opposed  to  the 
nomination  of  the  successor  who  had  been  named  by  an  advisory 
committee  that  Seaborg  appointed.   Seaborg  had  said,  "We  need  a 
new  director,"  so  he  appointed  a  committee:   "Advise  me  on  who 
should  be  selected  as  the  new  director."   The  committee  named  a 
man,  but  Harold  Jones  said,  "No,  he's  not  the  right  man  or  the 
best  man  that  could  be  procured." 

There  was  a  forthcoming  visit  of  public  health  officials. 
Every  so  often  the  public  health  officers  —  since  federal  funding 
was  involved- -would  come  and  review  the  institute  with  regard  to 
further  funding.   There  seemed  to  be  some  urgency  for  arriving  at 
a  decision  as  to  who  should  be  the  director.   I  suggested  on 
July  30,  1959,  to  Glenn  Seaborg  that  the  man  named  by  the 
committee,  Ezra  Solomon,  be  invited  to  join  the  psychology  staff 
without  a  commitment  to  the  directorship.   In  other  words,  he 
could  come,  and  the  appointment  would  be  carried  forward,  but  it 
would  not  necessarily  involve  the  chairmanship.   Then  he  could  be 
looked  over  and  the  decision  could  be  reached. 

Nathan:   This  was  the  Institute  of  Human  Development? 

Strong:   Yes.   The  Institute  of  Human  Development  was  a  separate 
institute,  but  it  was  really  a  wing  of  the  Department  of 
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Psychology,  although  obviously  appointments  were  not  limited  to 
faculty  in  psychology. 

Nathan:   Was  a  chair  found  who  was  acceptable? 

Strong:   At  this  particular  time,  no,  an  appointment  was  not  made.   That 
really  occurs  in  the  next  period.   I  got  involved  with  this  at 
this  time;  then,  since  I  was  involved  with  it,  I  subsequently  had 
to  deal  with  it.   But  that's  when  it  began. 

A  matter  came  up  at  the  end  of  July,  when  Seaborg  informed 
President  Kerr--this  is  by  the  way:  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Bohemian  Grove- -that  the  Chancellor's  office  was  seriously 
understaffed.   That  was  a  situation  that  existed  then  and  existed 
for  several  years.   We  were  overworked,  and  continued  to  be 
overworked.   Some  help  was  forthcoming,  but  never  enough  to 
really  give  us  any  breathing  room. 

On  this  matter  of  the  director  of  the  Institute  of  Human 
Development,  on  August  3rd  Lincoln  Constance  and  I  discussed  the 
directorship,  and  on  August  8th  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
representatives  came  to  the  campus.   They  came  particularly  to 
consider  an  application  that  we  made  for  support  of 
gerontological  research.   It  had  become  apparent  that  the  aging 
population  presented  a  number  of  problems  which  were  public 
health  problems,  among  others.   There  was  an  interest  in 
establishing  a  center  of  research  at  Berkeley  in  connection  with 
this.   Harold  Jones  was  involved  in  this  matter. 


Departments  and  the  Academic  Advisory  Committee 


Strong:   Another  matter  that  came  to  the  fore  here  and  became  of 

continuing  concern- -this  was  in  August- -was  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning.   Fran  Violich  was  the  head  of  the 
department,  and  President  Kerr  thought  that  matters  of  city  and 
regional  planning  were  of  such  importance  to  the  University  and 
to  the  area  and  to  the  state  that  we  ought  to  have  a  stronger  or 
better  coverage  in  the  department  than  then  existed.   The 
question  was  whether  Violich  was  dynamic  enough  as  the  head  of 
the  department:   should  there  be  a  review  as  to  the  development 
of  the  department  with  regard  to  staffing  and  program?   This, 
again,  was  a  matter  in  which  I  became  involved  then  and 
subsequently.   Following  that  discussion  between  President  Kerr 
and  Chancellor  Seaborg  on  August  5th,  on  August  6th  Seaborg  met 
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with  Bill  Wurster  with  regard  to  strengthening  the  department,  so 
that  got  under  way. 

On  August  20th,  I  reported  to  Seaborg  that  I  had  met  with 
Jack  Kent,  who  was  a  city  and  regional  planning  professor,  and 
talked  with  him  about  my  meeting  the  week  before  with  Catherine 
Bauer,  who  was  Bill  Wurster 's  wife.   I  met  with  Catherine  to 
discuss  the  establishment  of  a  Physical  Planning  Institute  for 
which  she  was  going  to  submit  proposals.   So  I  became  involved  at 
this  time  in  matters  having  to  do  with  the  College  of 
Environmental  Design,  and  particularly  with  the  appointment  later 
on  of  Bill  Wheaton  and  so  on. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  were  looking  at  departments  that 
were  under  question  with  regard  to  what  should  be  done  so  they 
would  properly  belong  in  the  University,  or  possibly  be 
transferred  to  a  state  college  or  to  another  campus  of  the 
University.   Criminology  came  up:   What  should  be  the  role  of 
teaching  and  research  in  criminology?  Criminology  at  this  time 
was  training  police  officers  for  positions  of  executive 
responsibility  in  police  departments. 

I  drafted  a  report  which  then  went  to  the  AAC  and  the  CAAC. 
I  said  that  policy  decisions  need  to  be  made,  and  we  ought  not  be 
recruiting  until  we  know  what  we  are  recruiting  for.   The  matter 
was  opened  up  for  general  discussion  on  the  administrative  side 
and  the  academic  side. 

Nathan:   Could  I  go  back  to  ask  a  question  that  came  to  mind  about  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning?  Was  this  the  usual 
pattern:   that  someone  in  the  administration  would  perceive  a 
developing  need  and  then  consult  with  faculty  members?  Or  how 
were  these  issues  handled? 

Strong:   Where  a  department  of  instruction  was  involved,  or  courses  of 
instruction,  you  would  turn  to  the  Academic  Advisory  Committee. 
If  it  was  a  policy  matter,  you  would  discuss  it  there  or  you'd 
appoint  a  special  committee  and  ask  the  committee  to  study  the 
particular  needs  or  problems  that  existed  and  then  report  back, 
and  then  the  special  committee  might  report  to  the  Academic 
Advisory  Committee.   In  short,  the  Academic  Advisory  Committee 
made  the  burden  of  the  Chancellor  in  dealing  with  matters  of 
education  policy  a  shared  burden.   If  criticism  arose,  the 
Chancellor  could  say,  "Ah,  but  this  was  not  just  my  decision. 
I'm  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Advisory 
Committee,"  or  "of  the  special  committee."  Were  that  procedure 
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not  followed,  you  were  not  necessarily  in  trouble,  but  you  could 
be. 

By  the  way,  on  the  virology  matter,  on  August  12th,  1959,  I 
drafted  a  letter  for  Glenn  Seaborg's  signature  to  Wendell  Stanley 
as  follows:   "We  desire  most  earnestly  relief  for  you  and  your 
staff  from  present  stringencies,  in  the  interest  of  distinguished 
contributions  of  the  University  in  the  field  of  virus  research," 
and  telling  him,  "The  entire  third  floor  is  now  assigned  to  the 
Virology  Department,  the  Virus  Lab,  as  the  minimum  advance 
commitment. " 

Nathan:   That  should  have  made  him  feel  better. 
Strong:   Yes,  that  did. 


Undergraduate  Credit  and  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory 


Strong:   I  had  reported  to  the  Chancellor  on  Professor  Edward  Teller's 

efforts  in  connection  with  the  Livermore  Laboratory.   Teller  now 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  Livermore  Lab.   He  was  anxious  to  have 
not  only  graduate  work  done  there  by  graduate  students  for 
graduate  credit,  but  he  wanted  to  have  undergraduate  degree 
credit  be  assigned  to  work  that  was  done  under  professorial 
direction  at  the  Livermore  Lab. 

In  effect,  if  you've  got  undergraduate  credit,  then  the 
Livermore  Lab  became  a  sort  of  Extension.   It  could  be  a  kind  of 
a  college.   That's  a  policy  question.   No  action  had  been  taken 
on  the  request  that  undergraduate  credit  be  established,  but  I 
arranged  for  a  meeting  of  Teller  and  Dean  Morris  Stewart  of  the 
Graduate  Division,  and  Constance,  the  Dean  of  L  &  S,  with  members 
of  the  Letters  and  Science  Executive  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Courses. 


Strong:   I  got  the  Senate  Committee  on  Courses  involved.   In  other  words, 
I  got  all  the  players  together,  and  the  Committee  on  Courses, 
because  anything  that  carried  course  credit  had  far-reaching 
effects.   You  see,  he  wanted  acceptance  of  the  credit  at 
Berkeley,  although  the  work  would  be  done  in  Livermore. 

Nathan:   I  see. 
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Strong:   So  the  question  was,  "Would  Berkeley  accept  work  done  at 

Livennore  for  undergraduate  credit?"  There  wasn't  any  problem  at 
the  graduate  level,  apparently,  about  this,  but  at  the 
undergraduate  level  Lincoln  Constance  raised  a  number  of 
questions  as  to  whether  or  not  you  really  were  fulfilling  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  academic  credit  as  would  normally 
be  established  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  because 
this  would  be  Letters  and  Science  credit  for  work  done  at  a 
laboratory.   Constance,  if  not  opposed,  certainly  was  dubious 
about  the  propriety  or  the  operational  appropriateness  of  having 
instruction  at  the  laboratory  be  given  campus  credit. 

That  was  put  on  hold;  no  immediate  decisions  came  out  of 
that.   As  I  remember  now,  how  it  ended  up  was  that  these 
questions  were  referred  to  the  Davis  campus.   Berkeley  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them,  so  Davis  had  to  handle  these.   The 
Davis  campus  was  nearer  Livermore  than  we  were. 


Faculty  Over-Age  Employment 


Strong:   Another  question  that  came  up  was  a  question  of  over-age 

employment- -that  is,  between  the  ages  of  67  and  70.   The  question 
here  was  not  whether  or  not  certain  members  of  the  faculty  should 
be  employed  beyond  the  normal  retirement  age,  but  whether  it 
should  be  a  one -year  appointment  subject  to  review,  or  whether  it 
should  be  for  continuing  employment. 

One  proposal  was  that  there  be  an  appointment  for  a  year, 
and  then  a  review  as  to  the  second  year,  and  then  a  review  as  to 
the  third  year.   I  recommended  that  an  appointment  be  permitted 
up  to  three  years.   President  Kerr  got  into  this  matter,  and  he 
thought  that  it  should  be  a  year  appointment,  and  that  further 
appointment  be  subject  to  further  review.   The  existing  situation 
was  continued,  namely  that  faculty  should  be  eligible  for 
continuation  of  employment  upon  the  basis  of  a  recommendation  by 
the  department  and  approval  by  the  dean  and  other  normal  steps. 
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Student  Government  Speech  (1959) 


Strong:   The  matter  of  off-campus  speakers  came  up  by  reason  of  the 

regulation  on  student  government,  which  occurred  on  October  22nd, 
1959.   On  this  date,  President  Kerr  issued  a  new  modification  of 
Section  4  of  the  directives.   Section  4  prohibited  student 
government  from  speaking  either  for  the  University  or  for  the 
student  body  with  reference  to  off -campus  political,  religious, 
economic,  international,  or  other  issues  of  the  time.   As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  President  Kerr's  position  was  that  as  long  as 
membership  in  the  student  organization  was  compulsory,  the 
student  government  could  not  speak  for  all  students  as  their 
representatives.   Student  organizations  were  forbidden  to  take 
positions  with  reference  to  off -campus  issues- -economic , 
political,  religious,  et  cetera. 

Chancellor  Seaborg  thought  that  this  regulation  would  be 
opposed  by  the  students  as  it  stood,  and  noted  further  that 
student  discontent  would  be  fueled  by  a  new  ruling  which 
superseded  Regulation  17.   Rule  4  stated  policy,  but  in 
connection  with  this  there 'd  been  a  revision  or  modification  of 
Rule  17  concerning  the  use  of  University  facilities.   It 
permitted  the  use  of  University  facilities  by  off-campus  speakers 
who  were  candidates  for  political  office,  but  this  had  been 
subject  to  the  following  restraint:   no  off -campus  speaker  shall 
be  invited  by  a  student  organization  to  address  any  meeting  on 
University  facilities  without  prior  approval  by  the  chief  campus 
officer  or  designated  representative.   Kerr  deleted  "prior 
approval  by  the  chief  campus  officer  or  designated 
representative,"  and  referred  the  matter  simply  to  the  dean's 
office  and  the  security  officers. 


Questions  on  Faculty  Work-Load 


Strong:   Then  there  came  up  the  question  of  the  faculty  work- load.   The 
Legislature  was  raising  a  question  about  the  work-week  of  the 
faculty:   how  many  hours  a  week  did  the  faculty  devote  to 
classroom  appearance,  to  preparation  for  lectures,  to  research, 
and  so  on.   Alan  Post,  who  was  the  legislative  analyst,  got 
heavily  involved  in  this.   He  wanted  a  work-week  statement  from 
every  member  of  the  faculty,  not  only  from  the  Berkeley  campus 
but  throughout  the  University. 
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I  was  asked  to  arrange  a  meeting  of  Post  with  appropriate 
individuals  on  the  campus .   I  responded  by  saying  they  should 
meet  with  past  and  present  chairmen  of  the  Budget  Committee  on 
this  matter.   Jim  Corley  proposed  that  every  faculty  member  could 
solve  this  problem  of  whether  enough  was  being  devoted  to 
teaching  by  simply  taking  on  an  additional  course.   Anyway,  I 
arranged  to  have  the  Budget  Committee  chairman  meet  with  Post. 
The  Budget  Committee  should  be  able  to  satisfy  Post  that  faculty 
members  were  putting  in  a  full  effort  with  regard  to  earning 
their  salary.   Conferences  were  held,  and  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  University  faculty  in  teaching  and  research  was  stressed, 
and  for  the  time  being  that  particular  concern  was  met. 

On  December  10th,  I  wrote  a  memo  that  went  forward  to 
President  Kerr,  having  to  do  with  getting  work- load  credit 
recognized  with  regard  to  supervising  research  of  doctoral 
fellows  and  graduate  students,  which  apparently  had  been 
overlooked  by  Post.   Post  was  looking  at  the  number  of  courses 
taught  by  a  faculty  member,  and  was  overlooking  that  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  work- load  had  to  do  with  directing 
research  of  graduate  students,  particularly  with  regard  to 
doctoral  dissertations. 

I  note  that  on  December  25th  Professor  Kragen  was  recruited 
as  a  faculty  assistant.   Adrian  Kragen  and  I  had  a  great  deal  to 
do,  working  together  on  a  large  number  of  matters,  including 
athletics  and  alumni  relations. 


Comments :   Master  Plan  for  Hleher  Education  (I960) 


Strong:   Finally,  on  January  20th,  1960,  just  before  I  went  on  sabbatical 
leave,  I  composed  a  long  letter  on  which  I  spent  a  lot  of  time, 
having  to  do  with  the  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  in  the 
State  of  California.   My  main  concern  was  to  point  out  that  the 
University  had  certain  responsibilities  assigned  to  it  which, 
properly  carried  out,  should  be  reserved  to  the  University. 
These  had  to  do  with  certain  areas  of  teaching- -law  schools  and 
medical  schools  and  the  like  —  and  with  award  of  doctoral  degrees 
The  Master  Plan  enabled  a  student  enrolled  in  a  state  college  or 
state  university  to  complete  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree, 
the  final  year  under  direct  University  of  California 
administration. 
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What  I  was  chiefly  concerned  about  was  this :   granting  that 
there  were  characteristics  in  common  and  requirements  in  common 
as  concerned  instruction  pertaining  to  University,  state  college, 
and  community  college  instruction,  one  should  be  very  cautious 
about  pushing  this  matter  of  similarity  of  structure  and 
requirements  too  far.   There  were  the  qualitative  differences  and 
the  functional  differences  among  the  three  branches  of  state - 
supported  education- -the  community  colleges,  state  colleges,  and 
the  University.   I  said  that  if  you  didn't  recognize,  and  indeed 
insist  upon  the  important  differences  with  regard  to  function  and 
quality,  you  could  end  up  in  a  mish-mash  of  competing  efforts  to 
the  disadvantage  of  all  three  segments. 

I  said,  for  example,  that  all  three  segments  share 
responsibility  for  general  education  at  the  lower  division  level. 
Again,  both  state  colleges  and  the  University  engage  in  teacher 
training.   Dissimilarities,  however,  might  often  be  more 
striking,  not  only  as  to  the  kind  and  quality,  but  also  as  to 
degree  and  quality  of  functioning.   The  context,  the  total  set  of 
conditions  within  which  a  particular  function  gets  carried  out, 
should  be  kept  in  view  and  emphasized;  otherwise,  the  large 
differences  which  mark  off  a  university  from  a  college  or  a 
community  college  become  blurred  and  slighted. 

On  January  26th,  1960,  at  the  cabinet  meeting,  it  was 
announced  that  I  would  return  from  my  sabbatical  leave  around 
September  7th,  and  on  January  29th  the  staff  held  a  coffee  hour 
for  me  and  wished  me  bon  voyage. 
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XI  SABBATICAL  LEAVE  (1960) 
[Interview  8:   11  October  1988 ]#// 


Nathan:   Are  we  ready  now  to  talk  about  your  1960  sabbatical  leave? 

Strong:   When  I  went  on  sabbatical  leave  in  1953,  I  was  freed  from  all 

University  duties,  administrative  as  well  as  teaching.   In  1960, 
I  went  on  my  leave  under  an  obligation  to  keep  promises  I  had 
made  in  service  as  vice  chancellor.   I  had  asked  to  have  my 
sabbatical  leave  retained  for  1960  when  I  accepted  the  vice 
chancellorship,  and  the  request  had  been  granted.   So  in  the 
spring  of  1959,  and  through  the  fall  of  1959,  I  made  plans  to 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  Greece,  a  fact  that  gave 
rise  to  three  promises. 


Three  Promises 


Strong:   The  first  promise  was  made  to  Professor  Manessah,  a  professor  of 
civil  engineering  from  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  who  was 
engaged  in  research  at  the  Institute  of  Transportation  and 
Traffic  Engineering.   On  Charter  Day,  1959,  Professor  Manessah 
represented  the  American  University  at  the  ceremonies.   Gertrude 
and  I  had  the  Manessahs  as  guests  at  the  Charter  Day  luncheon, 
and  I  was  his  escort  in  the  academic  procession  to  the  Greek 
Theatre . 

Professor  Manessah  was  a  Palestinian,  a  very  congenial  man, 
and  the  Manessahs  and  we  became  friends,  aided  by  the  coincidence 
that  they  had  three  children  the  same  ages  as  ours ,  and  they 
loved  to  play  bridge.   The  pleasant  relationship  was  abruptly  cut 
off  when  he  had  a  phone  call  informing  him  that  there  had  been  a 
terrible  earthquake  in  Lebanon  and  that  he  must  return 
immediately. 
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He  knew  I  was  going  to  go  to  Greece  because  we  talked  about 
that.   He  called  me  to  say,  "We  want  to  see  you  again.   When 
you're  in  Greece,  will  you  come  to  Beirut  and  visit  the 
university?  We'll  take  you  over  to  Baalbek  to  see  the  great 
Roman  ruins."   I  said,  "Yes,  we'll  come  at  the  end  of  May."   That 
was  promise  number  one . 

Promise  number  two  came  at  commencement  time  in  1959.   That 
year  at  commencement  we  had  at  Berkeley  an  Iranian  student  in 
engineering.   Of  all  the  Iranian  students  enrolled  in  the  United 
States,  he  had  the  highest  academic  record.   The  Iranian 
government,  through  the  consul  general  in  San  Francisco,  wanted 
to  honor  this  student.   We  arranged  for  an  honor  ceremony  in  my 
office  with  the  appropriate  people  from  engineering  and  the 
consul  general .   I  think  some  sort  of  plaque  or  medal  was  awarded 
the  student. 

Following  this  ceremony,  the  consul  general  and  I  had  a 
talk,  exchanging  mutual  compliments,  the  consul  general  saying 
how  much  his  country  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  having 
students  come  to  the  University  of  California,  and  I  saying  how 
happy  the  University  of  California  was  to  enroll  students  from 
foreign  countries.   Then  the  consul  general  went  on  to  say  that 
the  needs  of  his  country  were  such  that  they  could  not  be  met 
just  by  sending  some  students  abroad.   Iranian  universities 
lacked  faculty  sufficiently  trained,  and  sufficient  facilities  to 
offer  instruction  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need.   These  were 
engineering,  the  physical  sciences,  petroleum  engineering,  and 
the  like.   The  second  difficulty  was  that  students  who  came  to 
the  United  States  didn't  all  go  home,  because  the  prospects  of 
employment  were  more  attractive  here  than  they  were  in  their  own 
country. 

He  said  that  what  his  country  needed  was  to  have  more 
students  be  home -trained  by  institutions  with  an  adequate 
program.   Would  it  be  possible  for  the  University  of  California 
to  be  of  some  assistance?   Perhaps  there  could  be  some  exchange 
of  visiting  faculty—not  necessarily  engineering  for  engineering, 
but,  say,  of  an  archeologist  for  an  engineer.   Perhaps  some  study 
group  could  make  a  survey  and  offer  advice. 

I  said  there  was  a  range  of  possibilities,  but  one  would 
have  to  know  initially  what  the  interest  was  of  the  deans  and  the 
faculty,  first  hand.   He  said,  "Could  somebody  be  sent  from  the 
University  of  California?"   I  said,  "I'm  going  to  be  in  Greece  in 
May,  and  I'm  going  to  be  in  Beirut  at  the  end  of  May.   If "--and  I 
was  happy  I  specified  this- -"the  National  University  of  Iran 
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would  like  to  have  me  come  for  about  five  days  to  talk  with  the 
appropriate  members  of  the  staff  and  faculty  about  possible 
assistance,  I  will  come  with  my  wife,  if  you'll  pay  our  expenses 
for  the  trip  from  Beirut."  He  said  that  was  welcome  news,  and  he 
would  get  in  touch  with  the  appropriate  officials  back  in 
Teheran,  and  he  would  let  me  know. 

When  I  left  on  sabbatical  leave  on  the  first  of  February  in 
1960,  I  still  hadn't  heard  a  word.   I'd  been  in  touch  with  the 
consul  general,  and  he  told  me  the  matter  was  still  undecided; 
there  still  hadn't  been  authorization.   So  I  said,  "If  you  get 
word  to  me  before  I  leave  for  Beirut  from  Athens,  care  of 
American  Express,  it  will  still  not  be  too  late."   I  never 
expected  to  go  to  Teheran,  but  I  did.   The  word  came  through, 
finally. 

Finally,  the  third  promise  I  made,  which  I  also  kept, 
occurred  in  the  fall  of  1959.   Officials  from  the  State 
Department  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  came  to  my  office  with  regard  to 
a  visit  by  a  professor  of  physics  from  the  National  University  of 
Greece,  located  in  Salonika.   He  said  that  this  professor,  whose 
name  unfortunately  I  cannot  remember,  had  been  to  the  Soviet 
Union.   He  was  visiting  a  small  number  of  universities  in  the 
United  States,  asking  to  see  laboratories  and  to  talk  to  certain 
people  of  the  faculty  in  the  areas  of  his  research  interests,  and 
also  in  connection  with  the  needs  of  his  university.   In  terms  of 
maintaining  good  relations  between  Greece  and  the  United  States, 
the  official  hoped  that  we  would  extend  every  possible  courtesy 
to  the  visitor  with  regard  to  arranging  for  his  appointments  and 
the  visits  to  the  laboratories,  and  so  on.   I  said  I  would  take 
care  of  it,  which  I  did. 

At  the  close  of  the  visit,  which  went  very  well,  the  physics 
professor  came  to  my  office  to  thank  me,  and  then  to  report  on  a 
matter  of  grievance.   He  said  there  were  two  main  universities  in 
Greece,  one  in  Athens  and  one  in  Salonika.   He  said  that  in 
Athens  the  Ford  Foundation  supported  research  and  fellowships  at 
the  university.   "We  at  Salonika- -this  is  typical  of  all  cities 
outside  Athens --get  no  attention.   Nobody  comes  to  visit  us.   We 
have  very  serious  needs,  and  we  just  hope  that  somehow  or  other 
some  foundation  or  some  other  association  or  agency  might  be 
interested  in  our  university."   [laughs] 

Nathan :   Oh ,  my . 

Strong:   I  said,  "I'm  going  to  be  in  Greece  in  May  and  June."   "Would  you 
come  and  visit  us?"   I  said  yes.   No  question  of  a  stipend;  I 
knew  they  couldn't  pay  me  a  penny.   He  left.   I  was  much 
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impressed  by  his  description  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  his 
university,  and  I  must  say  that  when  I  got  there  I  was  even  more 
impressed  and  depressed. 

I  took  the  time  to  find  out  who  the  man  was  in  the  Ford 
Foundation  who  was  the  overseer  or  supervisor  for  projects  in 
Greece.   I  wrote  to  him  and  told  him  about  my  conversation  with 
this  gentleman,  and  said  if  they  would  like  to  have  from  me  a 
report  of  the  visit  I  was  going  to  make,  I  would  send  it  to  them 
immediately  after  it  was  completed.   He  wrote  back  and  said  they 
would  appreciate  having  the  report. 

Nathan:   I  hope  we  can  have  a  word  about  what  happened  in  each  of  these- - 
Strong:   Oh,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  happened. 
Nathan:   Good. 

Strong:   In  February,  1960,  we  started  for  my  sabbatical  leave  with  a 
stopover  in  New  York  to  visit  Norton  Sager  Brown,  the  son  of 
Professor  Brown  at  Stanford  and  my  school  chum.   This  was  the 
Norton  Sager  Brown  who,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  lived  with  us 
when  I  was  a  graduate  student  in  New  York  and  he  was  an  intern  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital.   Norton  had  remarried,  and  his  new 
wife  was  Ilka  Chase. 


Archeology  and  the  Wenner-Gren  Foundation 


Strong:   He  had  a  very  nice  apartment  overlooking  the  East  River.   The 
dinner  party  given  for  us  was  memorable.   Besides  Ilka  Chase, 
there  was  Ogden  Nash  of  the  New  Yorker,  famous  for  the  "Golden 
Trashery  of  Ogden  Nashery,"  and  the  president  of  the  Wenner-Gren 
Foundation,  which  supports  archeological  research  all  over  the 
world- -a  noted  institution.   Norton  knew  my  interest  in 
archeology. 

At  this  dinner  party,  in  talking  with  the  Wenner-Gren 
president,  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  Athens  and  would  be 
visiting  several  archeological  sites.   He  said,  "Would  you  be 
interested  in  going  to  a  site  in  Tunisia?  We  have  a  team  from 
Princeton  there  doing  some  very  exciting  excavation,  and  I  can 
give  you  a  letter  to  give  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the  site."   I 
said  "I'd  like  to  be  present  for  a  few  days  at  a  dig  actually 
going  on."   So  he  gave  me  a  letter,  and  he  also  gave  me  a  very 
thick  volume  of  all  their  research  projects,  which  I  lugged  with 
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me  from  New  York  all  the  way  to  Athens ,  and  finally  sent  to  the 
rector  at  the  National  University  in  Isfahan,  who  was  an 
archeologist  in  Iran.   I'll  cover  that  later. 

The  trip  to  Tunisia  didn't  turn  out.   To  make  the  trip  when 
we  wanted  to  meant  crossing  over  to  Morocco  with  our  car,  with  a 
drive  through  Algeria  to  Tunisia.   That  required  getting  a 
transit  permit  for  the  car  through  Algeria.   The  Algerians  were 
fighting  the  French.   Wherever  I  went,  whatever  consul  I  went  to 
see  wouldn't  say  that  they  wouldn't  issue  me  a  permit,  but  they 
wouldn't  say  yes.   I  tried  initially  in  New  York;  I  tried  again-I 
think  I  tried  three  times,  and  I  finally  gave  up  in  Portugal.   So 
I  didn't  get  to  Tunisia,  which  was  just  as  well. 

A  flu  epidemic  was  raging  at  the  time  that  we  left  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Brown  insisted  that  he  give  us  flu  shots,  which  didn't 
improve  our  feeling  of  well-being.   When  we  arrived  in  Rotterdam 
on  the  Holland-American  Line,  it  was  about  as  miserable  a  day  as 
one  could  imagine- -dank,  cold,  and  the  air,  I  swear,  was  a  green 
color  like  pea  soup.   We  were  shivering,  so  I  said  to  Gertrude, 
"Let's  get  on  the  train;  let's  get  to  Stuttgart,  pick  up  our 
Mercedes  220.   Let's  get  to  Switzerland  as  fast  as  we  can." 

We  got  on  the  train,  and  we  got  to  Stuttgart  after  the 
customs  was  closed,  so  we  couldn't  get  our  luggage  through  the 
customs.   The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  Mercedes  headquarters 
and  had  luncheon  out  at  their  factory,  and  were  delivered  this 
beautiful  Mercedes  220  with  leather  upholstery  and  a  sun  roof  and 
a  hi-fi  radio.   I  love  motor  cars. 

In  the  afternoon  in  the  snow- clad  fields  we  were  on  our  way 
to  Switzerland,  with  Mozart  pouring  out  of  the  radio.   We  ended 
up  that  evening  at  Schaffhausen  on  the  Rhine  River  in  a  most 
delightful  Swiss  hotel- -warm- -and  there  we  stayed  until  we  felt 
better.   It  was  a  delightful  little  town.   Then  we  went  from 
there  to  Geneva,  where  we  saw  Jeanne  and  Burr  Overstreet.   Burr 
was  in  charge  of  the  Smith  Junior  Year  Abroad,  and  had  been  for 
some  time. 

During  the  visit  we  said  to  Jeanne,  "Look,  about  Easter  time 
we're  either  going  to  be  in  Tunisia  or  we're  going  to  be 
somewhere  else.   Would  you  join  us?"   Burr  couldn't  get  away 
because  he  not  only  was  running  the  Smith  Junior  Year  Abroad,  but 
was  also  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Geneva.   She  said 
she'd  love  to.   So  we  made  the  arrangement  that  we  would  let  her 
know  where  to  meet  us,  and  we'd  pick  her  up  and  take  her  either 
to  Tunisia  or  to  somewhere  going  towards  Greece.   Then,  to  move 
ahead  rapidly,  going  south  I  wanted  to  see  the  entire  Bay  of 
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Biscay  and  the  whole  coast  of  Portugal,  so  that's  exactly  what  we 
did. 


A  Fishing  Village  in  Spain,  and  the  Baker's  Daughter 


Strong:  Here  is  one  of  these  incidents  that  is  so  extraordinary  that  I'm 
going  to  include  it,  although  I  don't  know  the  conclusion.  It's 
the  most  tantalizing  story. 

About  half  way  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  we  stayed  overnight 
at  a  fishing  village.   In  the  morning  after  breakfast,  I  told 
Gertrude,  "I'm  going  to  find  a  bakery  and  get  our  morning  bread," 
so  we'd  start  out  with  having  nice,  fresh  bread  from  the  oven.   I 
went  out  walking  the  streets,  looking  for  the  sign,  "panteria," 
and  I  fell  in  step  with  a  boy  about  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen 
years  of  age.   And  he  said,  "Buenas  dias ,  buenas  dias."   He  spoke 
English;  he  said,  "Will  you  speak  English  with  me?"   I  said  yes; 
I  said,  "I'm  looking  for  the  bakery."  He  said,  "No,  I  tell  you 
words  in  Spanish,  you  say  how  I  speak  them  in  English,  and  I  will 
correct  your  Spanish." 

We  walked  along,  he  laughing  at  my  pronunciation,  and  I 
telling  him  how  you  said  the  Spanish  word  in  English.   We  came  to 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  went  through  a  courtyard,  and  here  was  the 
big  oven  and  the  baker.   The  baker  spoke  some  English,  his  wife 
didn't.   He  wanted  to  know  where  I  was  from.   I  said, 
"California."  Oh,"  he  said,  "do  you  know  my  friend  in 
California?"   I  said,  "California  is  a  big  place;  I  don't  think 
so."  He  said,  "I  want  to  show  you."   So  he  got  out  the 
correspondence . 

The  preceding  summer  or  fall,  a  gentleman  from  Pasadena  had 
stopped  in  at  the  bakery.   The  baker  had  interested  the  man  in 
his  eldest  daughter,  who  was  in  high  school,  an  honor  student  and 
studying  English.   The  man  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  girl's 
credentials  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Friends  Service  Committee, 
he  had  put  the  baker  in  touch  with  the  headquarters  in  New  York 
to  see  if  they  couldn't  provide  a  scholarship  so  that  the  girl 
could  study  for  a  year.   They  could  provide  some  help,  but  as  the 
baker  told  me,  "Yes,  some  money,  but  I  cannot  provide  the  rest;  I 
cannot  provide  for  living  expenses,  and  I  can't  provide  for 
travel.   So  what  can  I  do?"  He  said,  "Would  you  talk  to  my 
daughter?"   I  said,  "Yes,  I'll  come  back  after  the  bread  is 
baked,  and  I'll  talk  to  your  daughter." 
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So  I  came  back  after  the  bread  was  baked,  and  here  was  this 
little  girl,  rather  thin,  and  bright- -oh,  just  as  bright  as  could 
be.   Then  I  looked  at  her  record  and  I  discovered  that  it  wasn't 
only  a  matter  of  academic  grades,  but  over  the  counties --or 
whatever  they  call  them- -they'd  had  scholarship  contests,  and 
this  little  girl  was  number  one  for  the  entire  area.   The  baker 
had  a  prodigy  for  a  daughter.   I  said,  "Something  ought  to  be 
done."   I  said  to  her,  "How's  your  teacher  in  English?"   She 
said,  "I  think  he's  all  right,  but  he  drinks  too  much."  I  told 
the  baker  that  I  would  see  what  I  could  do. 

As  soon  as  I  got  back  to  Berkeley,  which  was,  of  course,  in 
September,  I  wrote  to  the  man  in  Pasadena,  telling  him  the  story. 
I  got  back  a  letter  immediately,  as  follows.   He  said,  "Your 
letter  arrived  in  the  morning,  just  as  I  was  going  off  to  a 
meeting  of  our  group,  the  Friends  Service  Committee."   He  said, 
"I  presented  the  needs  of  the  girl  to  the  group,  and  everything 
will  be  provided  for  her  to  come  for  one  year  to  study  in 
Pasadena- -everything. " 

Nathan:   What  a  story. 

Strong:   All  right.   Over  ten  years  later,  Gertrude  and  I  came  back  from 
Morocco,  over  the  peaks  of  Europe,  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  to 
this  same  town.   I  went  out  to  look  for  the  bakery.   I  went  to 
the  same  hole  in  the  wall,  and  there  was  no  sign.   I  inquired;  I 
asked,  "Where's  the  baker?"   I  could  not  find  out;  I  don't  know 
what  happened  to  the  family.   They  were  gone.   Until  this  day  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  girl  went  to  Pasadena.   That's  the  story. 

Nathan:   That's  worthy  of  one  of  your  short  stories. 

Strong:   That  is  a  short  story.   In  fact,  I  want  to  leave  it  this  way, 

because  it  could  have  gone  very  well  and  it  could  have  gone  very 
badly.   I  will  never  know,  one  way  or  the  other. 

We  met  our  neighbors  in  Berkeley,  Ruth  and  Ted  Benner,  on 
the  southern  coast  in  Portugal,  where  they  were  waiting  for 
delivery  of  a  car  from  Great  Britain.   We  drove  them  to  Sintra 
and  other  places  that  were  highly  picturesque,  until  their  car 
arrived.   At  Benidorm,  near  Valencia,  we  visited  Patty  Stratton, 
who  had  accompanied  our  daughter  on  her  trip  to  Europe.   Patty 
had  married  a  Spaniard,  and  they  had  two  lovely  children. 
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Sicily 


Strong:   Having  discovered  that  we  couldn't  go  to  Tunisia  through  Algeria, 
we  had  gotten  in  touch  with  Jeanne  Overstreet,  and  we  met  her  in 
Rome  at  the  airport.   That  was  the  year  of  the  Olympics.   We  took 
her  to  Sicily.   Although  our  main  interest  was  travel  to  Greek 
archeological  sites,  such  as  the  extensive  ruins  at  Segesta,  we 
decided  we  would  first  explore  the  interior  of  Sicily.   So 
instead  of  going  clear  around  the  island,  we  went  right  through 
the  center  to  Palermo,  and  then  came  down  on  the  southern  coast, 
where  the  major  remains  are  of  the  temples  and  the  theaters  and 
so  on,  through  Syracuse  and  back  to  Messina. 

Here  again  we  had  an  extraordinary  experience.   The  first 
night  that  we  were  going  down  the  interior  of  the  island,  we 
stayed  at  a  hill  town  called  Kalessabeta. 


Strong:   It  was  a  hill  town,  as  are  many  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  and  a 
hill  town  for  two  reasons:   one  is  fortification,  the  other 
getting  away  from  malarial  mosquitos.   I  remember  in  the  evening, 
looking  from  the  top  of  the  plateau,  I  could  see  another  hill 
town,  the  lights  gleaming  in  the  distance  over  the  valley.   The 
town  seemed  to  be  strangely  crowded  with  people.   When  I  went 
into  the  hotel,  which  was  right  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  I  was 
told  I  would  have  to  move  the  car. 

So  after  Jeanne  and  Gertrude  got  to  the  room  in  the  hotel,  I 
went  off  to  move  the  car.   It  was  dusk.   As  I  stepped  out  the 
door,  I  heard  the  sound  of  muffled  drums.   I  looked  up  the  narrow 
street,  up  towards  the  cathedral,  and  here  came  a  procession.   In 
the  front  were  little  girls  dressed  in  white,  carrying  flowers. 
Then  after  them  were  the  torch  bearers.   Then  came  a  palanquin-  -a 
big  float  —  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  stripped  to  the  waist, 
swarthy,  with  black  masks,  and  on  top  of  this  bier  was  a 
crucified  Christ  being  taken  from  the  cathedral  to  the  graveyard. 
Crucified  Christ  being  taken  to  the  graveyard  until  the 
Resurrection.   Not  a  sound  but  the  muffled  drums  and  the  feet  on 
the  pavement.   The  crowd  was  utterly  silent. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  the  procession  coming,  I  rushed  back  in  and 
got  Gertrude  and  Jeanne  to  come  out  and  watch.   That  moment  was 
as  memorable  as  the  moment  in  1953  in  Assisi,  when  I  was 
listening  to  the  choir  singing  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis.   In 
fact,  it  was  the  highlight  of  the  whole  trip  to  Sicily.   After 
our  trip  to  Sicily,  Jeanne  returned  to  Geneva,  and  Gertrude  and  I 
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drove  across  the  Silla  mountains  to  the  east  coast  of  Italy, 
where  we  shipped  the  car  on  a  boat  to  Piraeus ,  the  port  of 
Athens . 

Here  again  there's  one  of  those  highlights  that  you 
remember.   We  were  heading  into  the  Silla  mountains,  the  spine  of 
the  boot  of  Italy.   We'd  just  explored  Potanza,  a  fascinating 
market  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  were  climbing 
through  a  deciduous  forest.   I  noticed  on  the  pavement  in  the  tar 
were  these  marks,  as  if  somebody  had  come  along  with  a  gouge  and 
had  put  lines  in  the  pavement.   These  were  not  like  the  grooved 
lines  incised  in  pavement  to  provide  better  traction. 

Part  way  up  the  mountain,  I  heard  a  sound  coming  from  above. 
I  looked  up,  and  here  came  a  contraption.   It  was  in  the  shape  of 
a  triangle.   On  top  of  the  triangle,  with  a  skate  wheel  in  back 
and  two  skate  wheels  in  front,  with  the  back  skate  being  used  to 
steer,  was  a  man  standing  up,  guiding  this  load  of  faggots  down 
the  mountainside.   He  would  go  up  with  this  contraption,  cut  the 
faggots,  and  then  get  on  the  go-cart  and  bring  the  wood  all  the 
way  down  to  town. 


Greece :   Athens  and  the  Islands 


Strong:   In  Athens  I  immediately  got  in  touch  with  Andy  Papandreou.   Andy 
was  in  charge  of  our  economic  mission  to  Athens.   I  talked  to 
Andy  about  my  trip  coming  up  within  a  matter  of  weeks  now- -by  the 
end  of  the  month- -to  Salonika.   He  verified  the  story  I'd  heard 
from  the  visiting  professor,  that  indeed  the  situation  up  there 
was  not  very  happy. 

Secondly,  Andy  said  that  a  meeting  was  being  held  on  the 
Dalmatian  Coast  in  July,  to  which  I'd  been  invited  as  an  American 
representative.   This  was  an  all -university  meeting,  and  was  held 
every  so  often.   Dignitaries  from  around  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  so  on,  would  attend  these  meetings  for  a 
week.   He  said  he  didn't  want  to  go,  or  couldn't  go,  and  would  I 
go  in  his  place.   I  said,  "Maybe."  He  said,  "I'm  going  to 
arrange  when  you  go  north  to  Yugoslavia  that  you  see  the 
secretary  who's  arranging  this  and  talk  to  him.   I  think  you 
would  enjoy  it."   I  said,  "We'll  leave  it  open." 

Then  Andy  very  kindly  introduced  me  to  his  father,  the 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  and  Gertrude  and  I  had  luncheon 
with  his  father.   I  think  the  father  understood  English,  although 
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he  didn't  speak  it.   I  found  the  father  to  be  the  perfect 
gentleman,  courteous  and  highly  intelligent  in  the  questions  he 
asked  about  our  foreign  policy.   I  was  hard  put  to  answer  some  of 
the  questions.   After  the  luncheon  the  senior  Papandreou  went  out 
in  the  garden  with  Gertrude --by  the  way,  the  garden  was 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  wire  on  top,  and  there  was  this 
security  man  in  the  garden—and  he  clipped  a  bouquet  of  roses  for 
Gertrude.   She  went  away  laden  with  blooms,  which  they  had  both 
identified.   I  also  met  Andy's  mother  and,  of  course,  his  wife. 
We  had  tea  with  them. 

Nathan:   Had  you  known  him  when  he  was  at  Berkeley? 

Strong:   I  knew  him  in  Berkeley.   I  knew  him,  first  of  all,  because  when  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  I  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Social  Science  Council.   Philosophy  was  included  in  the 
council  because  of  our  courses  in  political,  social,  and  legal 
philosophy.   I  met  regularly  with  the  chairmen  of  the  social 
science  departments,  and  Andy  was  the  chairman  of  the  Economics 
Department.   So  I  knew  him  in  that  connection. 

When  we  first  arrived  in  Athens  we  stayed  at  a  hotel  in 
Constitution  Square.   Andy  said,  "Come  up  to  Kifissia.   There's  a 
fine  old  hotel,  the  St.  George,  much  favored  by  the  British."   It 
was  a  delightful  hotel --very  leisurely,  nice  grounds.   When  we 
went  to  Teheran,  we  just  left  our  car  at  the  hotel  and  picked  it 
up  when  we  came  back.   We  made  a  trip  to  the  Greek  islands, 
visiting  Delos  and  Rhodes  and  Mykonos  of  course,  and  several 
other  islands --a  week  trip.   We  saw  a  lot  of  wonderful  sights, 
getting  really  saturated  with  archeology. 


An  Iranian  Warning.  Beirut 


Nathan:   So  you  actually  did  get  to  Teheran,  then? 

Strong:   Then  it  came  time  to  go  to  Beirut.   We  got  to  Beirut,  and  I  got 
in  touch  immediately  with  Professor  Manessah  and  his  wife,  and 
they  had  a  reception  for  us.   I  met  Professor  Leonard,  president 
of  the  American  University,  who  had  been  president  of  San 
Francisco  State,  and  I  had  a  talk  with  him. 

Then  I  was  introduced  to  a  professor  of  Middle  Eastern 
history.   He  was  an  Iranian.   I  told  him  I  was  going  to  Iran,  and 
in  the  first  question  he  said,  "Were  you  invited  by  the 
university,  or  invited  by  the  government?"   I  said,  "I  specified 
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that  I  be  invited  by  the  rector."  He  said,  "That's  very 
fortunate,  because  if  you  were  invited  by  the  government,  the 
faculty  would  not  talk  to  you  because  they'd  be  afraid  you'd 
immediately  report  everything  they  said  to  the  government."  He 
coached  me  on  what  to  watch  out  for.   He  said,  "When  you  come 
back,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  it  went,"  and  I  said  I  would. 

That  was  part  of  our  conversation.   In  the  other  parts  I 
discovered  this  gentleman  was  very  well  read  in  the  philosophy  of 
history.   Here  we  were,  talking  Toynbee  and  Marx  and  Spengler;  we 
just  had  a  reunion  of  two  enthusiasts  with  the  philosophy  of 
history.   Professor  Manessah  and  his  wife  did  drive  us  to 
Baalbek,  over  in  the  Bekaa  Valley.   The  ruins  of  Baalbek  are 
incredible.   The  Greeks  built  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  site. 
They  built  aesthetic  masterpieces,  and  the  Romans  built  monuments 
with  colossal  pillars  and  huge  plazas.   Under  the  major  platform 
a  small  army,  complete  with  chariots,  could  be  assembled. 


Teheran:  The  Shah's  Man,  and  the  University 


Strong:   When  we  came  to  Teheran  on  a  Monday,  we  were  met  at  the  airport 
by  Ibrahim  Zadeh,  who  was,  I  thought,  sent  by  the  university  to 
be  my  escort.   It  turned  out  immediately  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
secretary  general  from  the  downtown  office.   He  was  a  Shah's  man; 
he  wasn't  a  university  man.   Ibrahim  Zadeh,  except  for  one 
evening  and  except  for  nighttimes ,  was  with  us  every  minute  of 
our  stay  in  Teheran. 

Nathan:   Even  when  you  met  the  university  people? 
Strong:   Except  for  one  occasion,  thank  goodness. 

As  we  drove  in  from  the  airport,  I  was  astonished  to  see-- 
and  the  airport's  out  I  don't  know  how  many  miles  from  the  city- 
that  on  both  sides  of  the  highway,  lined  up  not  far  apart,  were 
armed  soldiers.   I  thought,  "What's  going  on?"   I  asked  Ibrahim 
Zadeh,  "What  is  this?"   "Oh,"  he  said,  "the  Shah  is  flying 
somewhere  today,  so  they're  out  there  lining  up  by  the  side  of 
the  road  to  honor  the  Shah." 

My  schedule  went  as  follows:  on  Tuesday  I  met  the 
engineering  dean,  who  took  me  on  a  tour  of  the  facilities.   The 
first  thing  I  witnessed  was  a  group  of  Iranian  students  doing  the 
kind  of  manual  training  that  I  did  in  grammar  school,  with 
hammers  and  saws  and  planes- -woodworking,  metal  working.   I  said, 
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"I  thought  these  were  engineering  students.   What  are  they  doing 
with  this  manual  training  project?"   "Oh,"  said  the  dean,  "in 
Iran  the  tradition  is  that  if  you  are  in  the  university,  you  are 
in  law."  He  said,  "We  must  get  them  used  to  working  with  their 
hands,  shaping  materials."   I  said,  "This  might  be  fine  for 
hobbies,  but  it  certainly  isn't  going  to  train  any  engineers." 

I  saw  the  Engineering  Museum,  an  exhibit  of  some  antiquated 
testing  machines,  fabricating  machines  of  one  kind  or  another- - 
sort  of  a  hodge-podge.   Then  I  was  taken  to  see  their  pride. 
They  had  a  nuclear  physics  laboratory.   They  must  have  had  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  from  Pasadena.   There  was  one 
professor  and  his  assistant,  and  that  was  the  total.   No 
students.   There  was  this  beautiful  equipment,  but  if  any 
research  was  going  on,  I  was  not  informed  about  it.   So  I  thought 
to  myself  about  the  story  I  was  told  at  Berkeley  about  unfilled 
needs  in  the  university  in  Teheran.   As  far  as  training  engineers 
in  Teheran  was  concerned,  I  did  not  see  a  prospect  that  would 
attract  a  visiting  professor  from  an  American  university. 

Then  an  amazing  thing  happened.   On  Tuesday  I  was  taken  off 
to  the  agricultural  campus ,  which  was  not  as  far  as  Davis  from 
Berkeley,  but  it  was  out  in  the  country.   We  went  out  early  and 
met  with  the  agriculture  dean,  who  spoke  very  good  English.   I 
was  taken  immediately  to  his  hydraulic  laboratory.   It  was  very 
well  equipped  to  test  the  efficiency  of  various  irrigation 
systems,  and  to  solve  problems  of  silting,  flow,  and  erosion.   I 
discovered  that  out  in  the  field  on  tractors  were  professors  from 
Utah,  from  Brigham  Young  University,  working  with  the  students  on 
test  plots.  Here  was  a  really  thriving  school  of  agriculture, 
thriving  because  they  had  the  faculty  there  from  Utah  for  desert 
agriculture. 

We  had  a  delightful  lunch  with  wine.   I  found  the  dean  well 
informed  about  Davis.   It  was  like  going  from  a  dismal  darkness 
into  a  brilliant  light,  in  terms  of  the  contrast  with  the 
engineering  school.   Obviously,  this  was  the  unit  that  was 
receiving  very  good  support,  and  somehow  or  another  engineering 
was  getting  starved.   That  evening,  maybe  because  Ibrahim  Zadeh 
had  been  with  us  all  day  long,  he  excused  himself.   I  met  with 
the  social  science  faculty.   These  were  economists,  political 
scientists,  sociologists  —  all  of  them  French -trained.   I  went  to 
this  meeting,  and  they  wondered,  "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

Oh,  by  the  way,  I  didn't  tell  you  about  my  interview  in 
Beirut  before  I  came.   That  was  the  Eric  Ambler  note.   When  I  got 
to  Beirut,  I  didn't  as  yet  have  tickets  to  go  to  Teheran.   I  was 
asked  to  meet  with  the  consul  general  and  another  person,  so  I 
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went  to  a  tea  in  the  afternoon.   Here  I  met  this  stranger  who 
never  was  identified.   He  wanted  to  know  why  I  was  making  this 
trip,  who  I  was  going  to  see,  who  I  was  reporting  to,  who  was 
paying  me,  etc.   I  told  him  the  story  of  the  invitation  to  visit 
the  National  University.   I  said,  "I  was  asked  in  order  that  I 
might  be  of  help  to  the  university."  He  asked  for  the  report  I 
would  be  making.   I  informed  him  I  had  not  arranged  to  make  a 
report  to  anyone . 

Nathan:   Was  he  Lebanese,  the  man  speaking  to  you? 

Strong:   Oh,  no,  he  was  an  Iranian.   He  was  from  the  government. 

Apparently  the  Iranian  government  was  very  suspicious  about  my 
visit.   I  was  perfectly  frank.   I  thought  this  was  very  strange: 
I'm  being  invited  by  the  university,  and  I'm  being  quizzed  in 
Beirut  by  this  character  who  hadn't  any  connection  with  the 
university  at  all. 

I  was  questioned  again  by  the  social  scientists  when  I  met 
with  them:   "Who  are  you?"   "Why  are  you  here?"   "We  were  asked 
to  meet  with  you;  why  were  we  asked  to  meet  with  you?"   I  said, 
"I  am  a  faculty  member.   I  was  chairman  for  six  years  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Social  Institutions."   I  mentioned 
some  members  of  the  faculty:   "Oh,  yes,  we  know  of  them."   We 
discussed  their  work  a  bit. 

When  they  became  convinced  that  I  was  there  to  be  of  help  to 
them,  and  that  I  wasn't  any  agent  of  the  government,  then  they 
began  to  talk.   They  said  to  me,  in  effect,  "You  don't  realize 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  a  social  scientist  in  a  country  such  as 
ours."  For  example,  one  said,  "I  made  a  factual  sociological 
study  of  certain  areas  in  the  city  with  respect  to"- -I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  they  didn't  have  a 
central  sewer  system,  or  what  it  was --"and  the  conditions  that 
existed.   I  made  no  criticism;  I  made  nothing  but  a  fact-finding 
report.   But  because  the  facts  reflected  unfavorably  upon  the 
government,  my  report  was  censored.   It  wasn't  allowed  to  be 
printed. " 

It  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  academic 
freedom  in  the  University  of  Teheran,  that  these  individuals  had 
to  watch  every  step  with  regard  to  discussion  in  the  classrooms. 
I  could  sense  that  the  difficulties  were  very  serious  as  existed 
among  the  intellectuals,  and  I  could  almost  forecast  that  there 
was  going  to  be  some  sort  of  trouble  lying  ahead. 

From  what  I  had  observed,  I  saw  little  the  University  of 
California  could  hope  to  do  to  be  of  help,  beyond  what  it  was 
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already  doing  in  enrolling  students  from  Iran.   In  short,  if  the 
consul  general  had  had  certain  hopes  that  some  liberalization 
would  occur,  the  hopes  were  without  chance  of  fulfillment. 


Visit  to  Isfahan 


Strong: 


Nathan : 
Strong: 

Nathan: 
Strong: 


Thursday  was  a  lovely  day.   I  was  supposed  to  spend  it  at  the 
university.   This  did  not  happen.   I  suspect  the  secretary 
general  may  have  become  worried  that  I  was  learning  too  much 
about  the  situation  on  campus.   In  the  morning  I  expected  a 
schedule  to  be  laid  out.   No:   How  would  I  like  to  be  flown  down 
to  Isfahan  and  visit  the  National  University  in  Isfahan?   Stephen 
Pepper  and  Ellen  Pepper  had  visited  Isfahan,  and  Stephen  had  said 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  city  he'd  ever  seen.   I  said  yes. 

It  was  a  beautiful  city.   The  main  street  was  bordered  with 
rows  of  trees,  streams  beside  walkways.   The  great  central  area- 
it  was  not  a  square,  it  was  a  rectangle—had  been  a  polo  field, 
surrounded  by  the  most  glorious  mosques  and  castles  and  shops 
where  craftsmen  were  hammering  out  copper.   The  rector  was  an 
archeologist  and  historian  who  welcomed  the  chance  to  show  us  the 
treasures  of  the  city.   We  went  to  the  basement  of  the  mosque, 
covered  with  glorious  carpets,  so  we  could  look  through  a  hole  in 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  dome .   Poor  Ibrahim  Zadeh  was 
wringing  his  hands  in  anxiety,  and  somebody  from  the  rector's 
office  was  looking  pale  (a  woman  was  not  admissible) ,  but  the 
rector  apparently  was  eager  to  show  Gertrude  and  me  the  glories 
of  Is f ahan . 


Were  there  mosaics? 

Yes,  you  could  call  them  mosaics, 
ceramic  tiles  in  blue  and  yellow. 


The  dome  was  covered  with 


Did  you  feel  that  you  could  not  refuse?  You  did  not  feel  able  to 
say,  "I'm  supposed  to  go  to  the  university"? 

No,  I  was  in  the  position  that  if  they  wanted  to  take  me  to 
Isfahan,  I  could  consider  they  were  conferring  a  favor  upon  me. 
But  since  they  were  paying  my  expenses  to  help  the  university, 
they  weren't  doing  the  university  any  favor,  except  a  very  slight 
one.   I  discovered  that  the  rector  at  Isfahan  wanted  the  Wenner- 
Gren  volume  I  had  toted  from  New  York  to  Athens.   I  sent  it  to 
him. 
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Now  comes  another  extraordinary  episode.   We  were  given 
lunch  by  the  rector.   In  the  afternoon  he  had  a  tea  for  us.   Then 
he  drove  us  to  the  airport,  where  we  were  to  get  the  flight  back 
on  a  plane  coming  up  from  the  gulf.   We  were  in  the  airport--! 
guess  around  five  o'clock- -and  here  came  the  plane,  but  it  flew 
right  over  us.   We  made  an  inquiry  at  the  desk:   the  plane  was 
full,  so  there  was  no  point  in  landing.   The  next  plane  was  the 
next  morning. 

I  said  to  the  rector  that  this  would  be  all  right,  except 
that  tomorrow  was  our  final  day  and  the  rector  was  having  a 
reception  for  us.   We  had  to  get  back  to  Teheran.   "Oh,"  he  said, 
"no  problem;  just  wait  a  while."   So  we  turned  the  tickets  in, 
and  he  rounded  up  a  driver  with  an  almost  new  Mercedes  to  drive 
back  some  300  miles. 

We  parted.   We  had  been  given  some  cookies  left  over  from 
the  tea  party.   The  rector  had  observed,  "Maybe  before  you  get 
back  you  might  need  these  for  refreshment."  We  got  in  this 
limousine,  but  we  drove  only  to  the  outskirts  of  town,  where  we 
stopped  at  a  dwelling  place.   I  said  to  Ibrahim  Zadeh,  "Do  you 
know  what's  going  on?"  He  said,  "Maybe  he's  saying  goodbye  to 
his  wife."   I  said,  "Maybe." 

Time  went  on  and  time  went  on,  afternoon  was  getting  along 
towards  evening,  and  we  were  just  sitting  there  waiting.   Finally 
we  were  told  to  get  out  of  the  car  and  get  into  another,  older 
Mercedes.   It  turned  out  that  the  first  driver  had  looked  around 
and  found  somebody  who  would  make  the  trip  for  less  money  than 
he'd  been  paid,  and  so  he  pocketed  the  difference  and  we  were 
transferred  to  a  second  driver.   The  first  driver  looked  pretty 
respectable  and  fairly  well  dressed;  the  second  driver  was  a 
young  man  who  looked  like  a  ruffian- -a  bandit.   I  said  to  Ibrahim 
Zadeh,  "Do  you  think  we're  in  better  hands?"  He  said,  "God 
knows . " 

So  we  drove  out  of  Isfahan,  and  not  very  far  out  we  were  on 
gravel  road.   We  were  on  gravel  road  all  the  way  to  Qom,  the  Holy 
City,  which  was  thirty  or  forty  miles  outside  of  Teheran.   We  got 
out  into  the  desert,  and  we  came  to  a  check  point.   Here  was  a 
man  with  a  carbine  over  his  shoulder,  holding  up  his  hand, 
whereupon  our  driver  put  his  foot  down  on  the  accelerator.   The 
guard  jumped  to  one  side,  I  crouched  down  and  Gertrude  crouched 
down,  because  I  thought  I  heard  rifle  shots  come  through  the  rear 
of  the  car.   In  the  end  we  concluded  that  the  man  had  no  permit 
to  drive  the  highway  or  to  be  running  a  taxi  from  Isfahan  to 
Teheran. 
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Nothing  happened;  we  just  simply  went  on  through  the  desert. 
There  was  a  sickle  moon,  I  remember,  and  dust.  Once  in  a  great 
while  we'd  come  up  behind  a  cloud  of  moving  dust.   It  might  be  a 
bus  or  it  might  be  a  truck.   (I  don't  think  in  the  whole  night  we 
saw  another  passenger  car.)   Then  we  had  a  problem.   Do  you  pull 
out  to  pass,  or  do  you  stay  behind  the  dust?   If  you  go  out  to 
pass,  you  don't  know  what's  coming;  you  can't  see  through  the 
dust.   If  you  don't  pull  out,  then  you  follow  mile  after  mile 
after  mile  in  a  cloud  of  dust.   We  would  pull  out.   Every  time  we 
made  it,  obviously. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  came  to  an  oasis.   By 
this  time,  I  can  assure  you  we  were  tired.   The  road  was  rough, 
we  were  covered  with  dust,  and  we  were  hungry.   One  look  at  the 
dining  area  was  enough  to  stop  us  from  entering  to  dine. 


Nathan:   So  you  decided  that  you  would  not  dine  there? 

Strong:   Ibrahim  Zadeh  got  his  unleavened  bread,  and  it  was  covered  with 
whatever  the  food  was.   He  wouldn't  eat  inside.   He  came  out  and 
sat  on  the  stone  wall,  and  we  sat  out  on  the  stone  wall  with  our 
bag  of  cookies,  looking  out  into  the  palm  trees  at  the  people  who 
were  making  their  bows  to  Mecca. 

Then  we  proceeded.   Eventually  I  was  aroused  by  crowd  noise 
and  electric  lights;  we  were  on  pavement,  and  I  saw  a  prayer 
tower  outlined  with  neon  lights.   Ahead  of  the  car  a  worshipper 
with  his  hands  up  in  the  air  stared  at  the  prayer  tower.   We 
pulled  up  at  the  curb.   We  were  in  the  Holy  City  of  Qom,  and  I 
guess  it  was  one -thirty  in  the  morning,  two  o'clock,  something 
like  that.   Our  driver  got  out  and  went  around  and  kicked  the 
tires  of  the  car  and  disappeared.   So  we  sat  and  we  waited  and  we 
waited.   Finally  we  changed  cars  again. 

We  got  into  a  third  Mercedes,  and  this  one  was  really  a 
wreck.   The  springs  were  coming  up  through  the  upholstery,  it 
leaked  air  through  every  crack  in  the  door.   The  driver  was  an 
old  man.   We  got  in  and  started  off  for  Teheran.   As  we  went 
along,  the  driver  started  singing  and  pounding  his  head.   The 
singing  sounded  like  whales  ululating.   So  he  was  driving  with 
one  hand,  pounding  his  head  with  the  other,  and  singing.   I  said 
to  Ibrahim  Zadeh  to  ask  the  driver  why  he  was  doing  this. 
Ibrahim  Zadeh  asked  the  driver,  and  he  turned  around  and  said, 
"He's  doing  it  to  keep  awake."   [laughter] 
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Strong:  We  drove  into  Teheran  in  the  early  morning.   The  streets  were 

deserted.   We  parted  at  the  hotel,  Ibrahim  Zadeh  saying  he'd  come 

by  and  take  us  to  the  reception.   We  went  to  the  door  of  the 

hotel  and  the  door  was  locked.   I  had  a  devil  of  a  time  arousing 

the  night  man- -concierge- -but  we  finally  got  in.  As  you  can" 
imagine,  we  tumbled  into  bed. 

We  went  to  the  reception,  and  at  the  reception- - 
Nathan:  Was  that  in  the  afternoon? 

Strong:  The  reception  was  earlier  in  the  day  because  we  were  flying  back. 
I  think  it  was  around  eleven  o'clock  or  early  in  the  afternoon-- 
the  middle  of  the  day,  anyway. 

Here  I  was  met  by  the  American  attache,  who  said,  "I  heard 
when  I  got  back  that  you  were  here.   I've  been  wondering  what  on 
earth  you  were  doing  here."   He  said,  "We  didn't  get  any  word. 
Usually  with  a  visit  to  the  university  we  get  some  word  from 
Washington."   So  I  told  him  the  story.   He  said,  "I  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  here;  I  might  have  been  of  some  help  to  you. 
But  I  was  up  next  to  the  Russian  border  and  I  had  to  come  back  by 
train."   I  said,  "What  happened  to  the  plane  flight?"  And  he 
said,  "We're  forbidden  to  fly  Mid- Eastern  Airlines.   The  planes 
are  not  regarded  as  safe."   I  said,  "Thank  you.   I'm  taking  a 
plane  out  this  afternoon  on  Mid- Eastern  Airlines."  [laughter]   Of 
course  he  wanted  to  know  who  I  was  reporting  to,  and  when  he  was 
satisfied  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  government,  then  that  was 
that. 

We  came  back  to  Athens ,  and  we  made  one  trip  to  the  Olympic 
Peninsula.   It  was  the  site  of  the  Olympic  games.   In  Sparta, 
Gertrude  and  I  came  about  as  close  as  we  ever  will  come  to  a 
fatal  motor  accident.   Sparta  is  very  rugged,  and  we  were  on  a 
mountain  road- -a  two-way  road,  paved,  but  no  turnouts.   Going 
around  a  turn,  a  truck  was  coming,  and  a  car  was  passing  the 
truck  and  heading  right  for  us .   At  that  particular  place  on  the 
edge  there  was  a  turnout  which  held  my  car  just  long  enough  so 
that  the  fellow  driving  like  a  maniac  got  by,  and  I  managed  to 
jerk  the  car  away  from  going  over  the  cliff.   It  was  so  close 
that  it  was  unbelievable. 
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Greece:   The  University  of  Salonika 


Strong:  Finally  it  came  time  to  head  up  to  the  University  of  Salonika.   I 
decided  I  would  combine  this  with  a  visit  to  Delphi.   So  we  drove 
to  Delphi,  which  is,  of  course,  one  place  where  any  lover  of 
Greece  should  go.   By  this  time  we  had  been  all  over  the 
Parthenon,  and  I'd  been  out  to  the  site  of  Marathon- -my  graduate 
student  had  written  about  the  battle  of  Marathon- -and  we'd  been 
out  to  some  other  sites.   The  light  in  Greece  is  like  light 
nowhere  else  in  the  world;  the  odor  of  the  herbs  when  you  step 
upon  them  when  crossing  a  field- -it's  like  no  other  place  in  the 
world;  Greece  is  Greece.   It's  a  precious  place,  and  a  place 
which  has  its  troubles,  of  course,  economically  and  politically. 
Well,  we  went  to  Delphi.   Then,  looking  at  the  map,  I  had  a 
choice:   I  could  either  go  back  into  Athens  and  take  the  main 
road,  or  I  could  go  inland  and  take  my  chances  on  back  country 
roads.   I  always  take  the  back  country  roads  if  I  think  I'm  going 
to  see  something  interesting,  so  I  did. 

We  passed  Mt .  Olympus,  we  went  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe , 
and  we  arrived  in  Salonika.   Of  course  I  immediately  got  in  touch 
with  the  university.   A  young  man  who  was  a  professor  of 
forestry,  who  spoke  English,  was  our  host,  our  guide.   He  saw  to 
it  that  we  immediately  were  taken  to  the  rector,  and  we  were 
given  a  thorough  tour  of  the  university;  we  visited  every 
department.   The  thing  I  immediately  noticed  was  that  they  had 
some  typewriters,  thanks  to  that  distribution  by  the  United 
States  government  of  aid  to  European  countries. 

Nathan:  The  Marshall  Plan? 

Strong:  Yes,  part  of  the  big  plan  to  help  Europe.   So  they  got  some 

typewriters,  and  the  university  had  some  new  buildings.   I  guess 
they  furnished  them  with  desks,  and  they  had  some  chairs  to  sit 
in.   They  had  no  duplicating  machines;  they  didn't  have  a 
university  press;  they  had  no  transportation  at  all,  so  they 
could  do  no  field  work  unless  they  hired  cars,  buses,  trucks. 
When  I  found  out,  I  said,  "You've  got  all  sorts  of  institutes  and 
centers  around  here;  why  is  that?" 

"Oh,"  they  said,  "because  that's  how  we  make  a  living.   The 
more  institutes  to  which  we  are  appointed,  the  more  chance  we 
have  of  supplementing  the  professor's  salary.   A  faculty  member 
can't  make  ends  meet  just  on  his  salary  alone."   Here  were  these 
competent  academic  people  who  received  a  pittance,  and  were  yet 
honored  because  they  were  members  of  the  intelligentsia. 
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I  saw  that  what  the  place  needed  was  some  really  grassroots 
support.    I  informed  the  faculty  that  I  hoped  the  Ford 
Foundation  might  be  interested  to  learn  what  some  of  their  needs 
were.   I  said  there  were  no  promises,  and  that  I  had  no  official 
status.   They  said  they'd  like  to  draw  up  a  list  of  what  they 
would  like  to  have-.   I  hoped  that  they'd  lead  off  with  items  most 
needed  and  most  readily  procurable.   I  had  in  mind  file  cabinets, 
duplicating  machines,  laboratory  equipment,  and  the  like.   One  of 
the  things  they  wanted  was  an  arboretum,  and  of  no  small  stature. 


I  took  the  entire  list.   I  inquired  what  would  most 
immediately  be  of  help,  and  I  found  these  two  items.   A  professor 
of  range  management  from  Berkeley,  Professor  Harold  Biswell,  had 
been  invited  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  land  denudation  in 
Greece.   He  wanted  to  bring  a  Greek  graduate  student  as  a  paid 
assistant.   Here  is  where  the  Ford  Foundation  could  assist.   The 
second  item  concerned  the  forester  (Ph.D.  from  Cornell)  who  was 
our  guide  during  our  visit.   An  international  conference  on 
forestry  was  being  held  at  the  University  of  Washington.   It  was 
of  value  to  him  professionally  to  attend,  but  his  university 
could  provide  nothing  to  meet  expenses. 

I  visited  the  members  of  the  faculty.   They  wanted  to  have  a 
farewell  banquet  for  me  at  a  restaurant.   They  asked  me  rather 
apologetically  if  I  would  mind  taking  people  in  my  car,  because 
they  didn't  have  enough  transportation.   So  we  went  to  a  Greek 
banquet,  and  it  was  a  Greek  banquet- -the  toasts- -and  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  there  might  have  been  dancing.   And  yet,  in  a 
way,  it  was  sort  of  heart  rending,  when  you  thought  of  that  poor, 
impoverished  university.   (By  the  way,  Salonika  is  just  full  of 
wonderful  Byzantine  churches,  and  of  course  we  saw  those.) 

Then  came  the  question  of  writing  my  report.   I  wanted  to 
get  to  some  place  where  it  would  be  pleasant  to  stay  for  a  week. 
I  made  inquiry  as  to  where  I  might  go  that  would  be  attractive, 
and  they  said,  "Oh,  you  go  to  Kastoria,"  which  was  near  Albania, 
up  in  the  mountains.   There  are  two  ways  of  going,  but  I  looked 
at  the  most  direct  way,  which  in  terms  of  roads  was  the  worst 
way.   It  took  you  through  Edhessa  and  Florani.   I  remember  in  one 
of  the  two  towns  they  were  having  a  wonderful  cherry  harvest 
festival  with  a  parade.   As  soon  as  they  found  we  were  in  town, 
they  insisted  that  we  get  up  on  the  balcony  and  have  the  places 
of  honor,  and  they  wanted  us  to  stay.   The  Greeks  are  wonderfully 
hospitable. 
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We  had  to  cross  a  mountain  to  get  from  Florani  to  Kastoria. 
We  got  on  this  mountainside  and  discovered  there  had  been  a 
cloudburst.   It  was  a  dirt  road,  I  had  no  chains.   Well  up  in  the 
mountains  I  got  to  a  guard  post.   The  officer  came  out  and  wanted 
to  see  my  papers.   He  couldn't  read  them.   He  wanted  me  to  turn 
back,  and  I  kept  pointing  to  the  map.   He  kept  pointing  to 
Albania.   [laughs]   Finally  he  gestured  to  let  me  go  on.   I  made 
that  trip,  and  met  one  truck  on  the  entire  trip.   Twice  I  had  to 
get  out  and  get  down  in  the  stream  beds  and  build  up  the  bed  with 
rocks  and  brush  and  so  on,  in  order  to  get  across.   It  took  me 
all  afternoon  to  drive  a  matter  of  a  few  miles- -fifteen  or  twenty 
miles . 

We  got  to  Kastoria.   Here  was  a  fur  manufacturing  town. 
They  got  snippets  of  fur --not  pelts --from  New  York,  and  then  by 
stitching  them  together  and  dyeing  them  they  made  fur  jackets  and 
fur  coats .   Then  they  shipped  them  back  to  New  York  and  other 
places  —  the  latest  styles.   The  streets  of  the  town  were  littered 
with  drifting  fur,  and  everywhere  you  turned  you  heard  the  sound 
of  sewing  machines.   I  suppose  that's  the  reason  the  town  had  a 
hotel  looking  out  over  the  lake.   While  we  were  there,  there  was 
a  wonderful  fair.   The  farmers  came  in  with  their  little  donkeys 
laden  with  firewood,  produce,  and  so  on.   They  sold  what  they 
brought  in,  and  then  they'd  go  home  with  an  axe  or  a  saw  or 
something  that  they  had  bought  from  the  merchants. 

I  wrote  my  report  and  sent  it  off  to  the  Ford  Foundation. 
Thinking  they  might  want  a  follow-up,  I  gave  them  as  a  forwarding 
address  American  Express,  Geneva.   That's  where  we  were  going  to 
end  up  and  spend  the  month  of  July,  outside  of  Geneva.   Sure 
enough,  when  I  got  to  Geneva  I  had  a  letter  from  the  man  that  I 
originally  corresponded  with.   He  said  that  he  had  read  my 
letter,  that  apparently  I  had  misrepresented  myself  as  a 
representative  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  that  I  had  raised  hopes 
that  were  out  of  the  question.   He  concluded  that  he'd  have  to 
inform  the  university  officials  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected. 
I  wrote  back  and  said  that  was  the  worst  thing  he  could  do.   Here 
again,  I  don't  know  whether  the  Ford  Foundation  ever  did  anything 
then  or  later  with  regard  to  the  university.   But  at  least  I 
fulfilled  my  promise  —  out  of  my  own  pocket,  one  might  say,  in 
terms  of  the  expenses  I  incurred  in  the  visit  to  the  university. 


There  is  a  footnote  to  that.   After  I  was  back  in  Berkeley 
as  Chancellor,  I  had  a  visit  from  the  forester  who  had  been  my 
guide  at  the  University  of  Salonika.   I  was  sitting  in  my  office 
when  Henry  Vaux  brought  him  to  see  me.   I  said,  "Are  you  on  a 
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visit?"  He  said  no.   He  said,  "I  stuck  it  out  for  two  years,  and 
I  realized  that  in  my  lifetime  I  was  not  going  to  be  able  to  do 
anything  to  meet  the  problems  of  reforestation  in  Greece.   I've 
accepted  an  appointment"  (I  don't  remember  where  it  was)  "and  I'm 
going  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
United  States. " 


Switzerland,  and  Kitty  Mallovrs  Visit 


Strong:  From  Kastoria  we  drove  back  to  Salonika  and  then  went  north  into 
Yugoslavia,  to  the  capital  city,  Belgrade.   Hotels  were  full,  but 
we  were  put  up  with  a  family;  they  just  furnished  us  a  room.   We 
went  down  and  found  a  restaurant,  went  in  and  looked  at  the  menu. 
Usually  on  the  menu  you  get  the  entrees  listed,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  you  can  look  around  and  see  what  people  are  eating,  but 
I  couldn't  see  anything;  so  I  pointed  to  something  for  our 
dinner,  and  it  turned  out  that  we  got  dessert.   I  remember  we 
went  to  the  opera  and  it  was  very  good,  indeed. 

When  we  got  to  Zagreb,  reservations  had  been  made  for  us  at 
the  hotel  by  Andy  Papandreou.   I  visited  the  secretary  of  the 
summer  conference,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  we'd  like  to  have  you. 
We'd  have  to  arrange  for  your  travel  expenses."   I  said,  "If  I  go 
I  want  to  bring  my  wife,  so  let's  keep  it  open.   You  can  write  to 
Geneva,  and  I'll  let  you  know."   Because  I  had  a  hunch  I  might 
not  want  in  July  to  go  down  the  Dalmatian  Coast  if  I  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  Jura  mountains  in  a  farmhouse,  happily  engaged  in 
doing  some  scholarly  work  after  all  this  traveling.   The 
invitation  came  through,  and  I  turned  it  down. 

In  Zagreb,  we  were  put  up  at  the  deluxe  hotel,  the  kind  of 
place  with  a  waiter  in  tails,  a  string  combination  playing  dinner 
music.   We  were  out  on  the  terrace  and  the  moon  was  shining  down. 
I  said  to  Gertrude,  "Isn't  this  idyllic?"   She  said,  "I  want  to 
go  home."   There  was  just  too  much  traveling.   I  said,  "Well, 
look,  we've  got  a  month  coming  up;  all  we  have  to  do  now  is  get 
to  Switzerland  to  Burr  Overstreet." 

We  drove  to  Geneva,  through  Austria.   On  the  way  I  visited 
Bad  Aussee  again,  where  I  had  been  so  happy  in  1953,  and  I  caught 
some  more  trout.   We  stayed  in  the  same  hotel,  which  had  gotten 
upgraded  and  now  had  music  in  the  evening.   From  being  a 
delightful  little  country  inn,  they  had  added  some  chrome  and  it 
was  not  nearly  as  delightful  as  it  had  been. 
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We  went  through  every  single  mountain  pass  that  I  could 
find,  the  higher  the  better,  winding  through  Austria  and 
Switzerland.   I  had  a  ridiculous  experience.   There  was  one  point 
where,  in  order  to  cross  into  Switzerland  from  Austria,  I  had  to 
cross  a  little  strip  of  Germany.   When  I  shipped  the  car  out  of 
Germany  on  the  way  to  Switzerland  originally,  I  was  not  supposed 
to  bring  the  car  back  into  Germany  again,  and  I  had  forgotten 
that.   After  I  passed  through  the  checkpoint  and  got  to  the  entry 
into  Switzerland,  I  was  stopped.   Here  I  was,  exporting  the  car 
from  Germany,  although  I  was  last  in  Germany  in  February,  and 
here  it  was  the  end  of  June.   I  was  being  held  for  the  road  tax 
for  the  entire  period,  which  really  rolled  up  to  quite  a  bit.   I 
said,  "That's  nonsense.   I  haven't  been  in  Germany  since  I 
crossed  over  to  Schaffhausen  back  around  February  2."   I  said, 
"What  am  I  going  to  do?  I'll  turn  around  and  go  back  where  I 
came  in  and  drive  around."   I  was  told  I  could  not  go  back  and 
get  out,  because  I  would  be  leaving  Germany.   I  refused  to  pay. 

Well.   A  phone  call  to  the  point  of  entry,  a  call  back,  a 
huddle,  more  calls,  the  rule  book,  and  so  on.   They  were  trying 
to  find  some  way  to  figure  out  how  I  could  get  the  car  out  of 
Germany  without  paying  the  road  tax.   They  were  disgusted  with 
me,  and  I  was  disgusted  with  them.   Finally,  by  some  maneuver, 
the  bureaucracy  managed  to  track  itself,  and  I  got  the  car  out  of 
Germany.   [sighs] 

We  picked  up  our  mail  in  Geneva  and  then  went  to  the 
farmhouse,  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains.   That  was 
about  twelve  miles  from  Geneva,  through  the  airport  to  the  little 
town  of  Gex.   The  town  of  Gex  had  a  bakery  and  food  stores.   It 
was  a  little  agricultural  town,  not  on  the  lake.   The  farmhouse 
was  up  a  slope  above  the  town,  and  looking  across  eleven  or 
twelve  miles  we  could  see  the  big  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  the  jet  d'eau.   We  had  roses  in  the  farmyard.   I  say  it  was 
a  farm;  actually  it  was  just  three  or  four  acres,  and  there  was  a 
caretaker.   Across  the  road,  there  was  a  ridge  with  wild 
strawberries  and  wild  raspberries.   Burr  took  us  to  the  town  and 
introduced  us  to  everybody  that  we'd  buy  anything  from,  so 
immediately  we  were  known  to  the  town  as  belonging  there .   I  went 
into  Geneva  regularly  to  get  mail  and  to  use  the  library;  I  was 
working  on  some  article  or  other. 

The  most  notable  event- -because  this  was  our  month  of 
hibernating,  of  relaxing—was  the  visit  of  Kitty  Malloy,  who  was 
Seaborg's  administrative  assistant.   She  knew  where  I  was,  of 
course,  and  she  called  me  from  Geneva- -she  was  there  with  a  tour 
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group --to  see  if  we  could  see  each  other.   I  said  of  course,  and 
asked  if  she  had  a  free  day  tomorrow.   She  said  yes,  and  I  said, 
"Good,  I'll  drive  in.   Would  you  like  to  see  Mont  Blanc?"   She 
said  she  would  love  that,  and  I  said  we  would  make  a  tour  to  Mont 
Blanc ,  and  then  on  the  way  back  we  would  come  to  the  farmhouse 
for  dinner.   I  would  get  her  back  to  her  hotel  in  the  evening. 

By  the  way,  Burr  was  only  at  the  farmhouse  on  the  weekends, 
and  Jeanne  had  gone  back  to  be  with  her  father  in  the  states. 
Burr  was  coming  out  that  evening;  I  guess  that  must  have  been  a 
Friday  evening,  because  Burr  was  there  for  dinner.   We  picked  up 
Kitty  and  took  her  to  Mont  Blanc.   We  had  a  favorite  place.   In 
1953,  we  had  stayed  at  some  little  farmhouse  right  on  the  edge 
above  the  mer  de  glace,  with  a  marvelous  view  of  the  mountain. 
We  had  stayed  there  for  a  few  days.   After  a  little  walk  over  to 
a  sort  of  promontory,  one  could  sit  up  there  on  the  ferns  and  the 
moss  and  look  down  over  the  great  glacier  sweeping  down  from  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

We  took  Kitty  to  this  outlook.   I  was  curious,  and  I  asked 
Kitty,  "This  is  unexpected,  isn't  it,  your  making  this  trip?" 
She  said,  "Yes."   I  wondered  how  it  came  about,  and  she  said,  "I 
don't  want  to  talk  about  ic;  I  shouldn't  talk  about  it,  and  I 
won't  talk  about  it.   But  relations  between  Gloria  Copeland  and 
me  are  very  strained."  Gloria  Copeland  was  Clark  Kerr's 
administrative  assistant.   "It  has  to  do  with  the  Chancellor  and 
the  President,  and  it  was  thought  best  that  I  get  away  for  a 
while." 

I  don't  know  what  the  difficulty  was;  I've  never  asked  Glenn 
Seaborg,  and  he's  never  told  me.   I  do  know,  from  something  Glenn 
said,  that  he  was  very  happy  with  the  appointment  to  the  position 
of  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  that  his  job  as 
Chancellor  had  become  onerous  in  terms  of  relationships  with 
Clark  Kerr.   What  the  details  were  I  never  tried  to  find  out,  and 
I  do  not  know  to  this  day.   There's  nothing  in  Glenn's  memoirs 
that  gives  one  the  least  hint  as  to  what  might  have  been  the 
difficulty. 

My  sabbatical  leave  had  only  a  few  weeks  left.   At  the  end 
of  July  we  drove  Burr  from  Geneva  to  Copenhagen,  making  some 
stops  on  the  way.   Burr  flew  from  Copenhagen  on  his  way  back  to 
Smith  College.   We  put  the  Mercedes  on  a  ship  to  arrive  in  San 
Francisco,  and  then  took  the  boat  train  from  the  Hook  of  Holland 
into  London.   Then  I  spent  August  at  the  British  Museum. 

Nathan:  Did  you  have  to  have  a  special  pass? 
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Strong:  Coney  knew  the  librarian,  and  I  had  already  established  my 

credentials  in  1953.   I  was  doing  research,  as  I  remember,  on 
Newton  and  the  Newtonians.   Gertrude  was  my  copyist,  and  we  would 
work  during  the  day  in  the  British  Museum.   We  were  staying  at  a 
hotel  quite  close  by.   In  the  evening  we  would  go  to  the  theater 
or  to  a  concert.   I  worked  intensively,  but  we  had  a  good  time. 
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XII   VICE  CHANCELLOR  AND  ACTING  CHIEF  CAMPUS  OFFICER  (1960- 
1961) 


The  Kerr  Directives  and  the  ASUC## 

Strong:    On  my  return,  there  was  one  matter  that  had  come  to  a  boil 
during  my  absence  that  still  hadn't  simmered  down  or  cooled 
off,  that  I  want  to  cover  briefly  because  it  has  to  do  with  the 
Kerr  Directives,  and  thus  connects  up  with  1964.   I  returned  to 
my  office  on  September  1,  and  soon  discovered  that  this 
controversy,  which  was  still  alive,  had  begun  with  an  action 
taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  ASUC  in  the  spring.   A 
former  Berkeley  student  by  the  name  of  Leo  F.  Koch  held  an 
appointment  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.   Koch  had  publicly  made  some  comments  about  sex 
relationships  which  had  called  down  the  wrath  of  the 
administration  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  he  had  been 
dismissed  from  his  academic  appointment  because  of  the  views 
that  he  had  expressed. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  ASUC  decided  that  they  would 
protest  this  dismissal  and  petition  for  the  reinstatement  of 
Professor  Koch  to  his  position.   Bill  Shephard,  the  Dean  of 
Men,  pointed  out  to  the  executive  committee  that  this  action 
was  in  direct  defiance  of  the  Kerr  Directive  of  taking  a  stand 
on  a  controversial  off -campus  issue.   Therefore  they  should  not 
take  this  action,  nor  send  forth  this  letter  of  protest  and 
demand  for  reinstatement.   Only  with  the  express  consent  of  the 
Chief  Campus  Officer  could  they  take  any  action. 

The  Daily  Californian.  on  May  5,  1960,  proclaimed  a  test 
case,  and  praised  the  executive  committee:   "It  has  finally 
taken  effective  action  against  the  restrictive  provisions  of 
the  Kerr  Directives."  And  again,  "At  last  the  battle  has  been 
met.   With  resolute  action,  the  Kerr  Directives  can  be  beaten." 
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Various  groups,  as  well  as  some  members  of  the  faculty,  were 
reported  by  the  Daily  Cal  as  protesting  the  actions  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.   A  sort  of  a  proclamation  was  issued  in 
a  Daily  Cal  editorial  that  enough  protesting  had  been  done,  and 
now  was  the  time  for  action  against  the  Kerr  Directives. 

Chancellor  Seaborg  conferred  with  President  Kerr  and  a 
letter  to  the  University  of  Illinois  administration  followed. 
This  letter  disavowed  the  executive  committee's  resolution, 
pointing  out  that  it  was  an  action  which  was  not  acceptable 
under  University  of  California  rules.   The  executive  committee 
was  informed  of  this  letter. 

On  May  8,  the  Oakland  Tribune  carried  a  report  of  the 
controversy.   This  was  followed  on  May  9  by  a  long  editorial  in 
the  Daily  Californian.   The  editorial  said  that  the  issue  had 
"come  to  the  point  where  either  the  student  government  or  the 
Kerr  Directives  will  have  to  be  altered;  we  hope  it  will  be  the 
Kerr  Directives. " 

The  next  step  occurred  in  the  fall.   President  Kerr,  on 
September  21,  announced  an  amendment  and  a  clarification  of  the 
directive  in  question.   What  was  left  standing  was  the 
prohibition  of  student  government  and  its  subsidiary  agencies 
taking  positions  on  off-campus  issues.   That  remained 
unchanged. 

The  statement  said  that  if  official  student  governments,  or 
agencies  thereof,  wish  to  take  positions  as  individuals,  and  so 
indicate  to  their  membership  or  governing  boards,  "they  shall 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  make  clear  that  they  are 
expressing  their  own  views  and  not  purporting  to  represent  the 
University,  or  the  members  of  the  student  government,  or  agency 
thereof,  of  the  whole."  You  can't  use  the  name,  the  University 
of  California.   By  the  way,  this  same  stipulation,  restriction, 
was  placed  upon  the  faculty.   You  could  sign  as  an  individual, 
but  you  couldn't  say  Professor  So-and-So  of  the  University  of 
California.   There  were  instances  where  the  faculty  were  very 
unhappy  about  this,  and  instances  where  I  had  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  faculty  that  they  were  in  violation 
of  this  express  prohibition. 

On  September  26,  George  Link,  who  was  the  student  body 
president,  said,  "The  Kerr  Directive  controversy,  in  my 
opinion,  is  over."  And  on  September  27,  the  Daily  Californian 
editorial  expressed  disappointment.   It  said  that  the 
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clarification  is  nothing  more  than  "a  bald  restatement  of 
limitations" --limitations  imposed  by  the  original  directive. 


Department  of  Psychology  and  Moves  Toward  Fission  (196(n 

Strong:    I,  of  course,  resumed  my  duties  as  vice  chancellor.   I  might 
briefly  note  the  major  tasks  that  fell  to  my  lot.   The  first 
major  problem  that  occupied  me  and  took  a  lot  of  time  was  the 
threatened  split  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  into  three 
independent  units.  This  began  with  animal  psychologists, 
particularly  with  David  Krech.   They  said  that  as  a  biological 
science  they  should  be  independent  of  psychology.   This  alarmed 
and  excited  the  clinical  psychologists,  who  said  that  if  the 
animal  psychologists  split  off,  they  should  also  be  independent 
as  a  unit,  which  meant  that  the  psychology  department  would 
then  be  made  up  of  social  psychologists,  individual  psychology. 
The  social  psychologists  were  not  in  favor  of  the  split. 
Clinical  psychologists  were  in  favor  and  wanted  their 
independence  if  the  animal  psychologists  obtained  it. 

Glenn  Seaborg  had  appointed  a  special  advisory  committee 
under  Sidney  Hoos  to  recommend  what  should  be  done.   The 
committee  recommended  against  fission.   The  Krech  group 
protested  the  recommendation,  so  on  October  9  the  second 
committee  was  appointed  on  the  general  charge  of  investigating 
the  organization  of  the  department  and  problems  related  to  the 
way  in  which  the  department  was  organized.   What  were  the 
responsibilities  and  functions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
department?  This  committee  was  high-powered,  by  the  way.   It 
consisted  of  Alden  Miller,  the  chairman;  Lincoln  Constance; 
Herbert  Blumer,  the  chairman  of  sociology;  Kurt  Stern;  and 
Dwight  Waldo  of  political  science. 

Well,  the  second  committee  concurred  with  the  first:   no 
fission.   That  left  the  problem  that  I,  particularly,  had  to 
wrestle  with:   how  was  the  department  to  keep  on  functioning, 
because  how  could  you  get  a  chairman  when  there  were  three 
segments  which  couldn't  concur  on  the  appointment  of  a 
chairman?  Normally  the  chairman  is  nominated  by  consensus , 
although  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  Chancellor.   If  you 
can't  get  a  consensus,  the  Chancellor  has  to  make  the 
appointment. 

Nathan:    At  this  time  were  you  Acting  Chief  Campus  Officer? 
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Strong:    No,  this  is  the  fall  of  1960.   I'm  still  vice  chancellor,  one- 
half  time. 

C.  W.  Brown  was  the  one  person  who  seemed  to  have  as  much 
support,  as  much  confidence,  trust,  as  anyone  in  the 
department.   C.  W.  came  to  me  and  said,  "You  know,  a  department 
conducts  its  affairs  by  holding  regular  meetings  and  by  seeking 
a  consensus.   Under  the  circumstances  this  cannot  be  done.   If 
I  am  chairman,  I  will  certainly  confer,  but  to  try  to  bring  the 
department  together  as  a  whole  will  just  simply  exacerbate  the 
tensions  that  already  exist.   So  I'm  going  to  have  to  have 
authority  to  make  decisions,  which  I  will  bring  to  your 
attention,  to  have  you  back  me  up  on  them  in  order  that  the 
normal  affairs  of  the  department  can  be  administered.   The  risk 
of  that,  of  course,  is  that  I  will  be  accused  of  being  a 
dictator  or  being  high-handed." 

I  said  that  Alden  Miller  and  I  would  work  with  C.  W.  Brown, 
that  we  would  back  him  up ,  and  be  sure  that  he  did  the 
conferring  with  us.   That  was  how  we  handled  that,  and  we 
managed  to  hold  the  department  together  at  least  as  a 
departmentally  functioning  whole,  although  there  were  tensions 
within  the  department. 

Nathan:    Were  the  three  clusters  of  interests  like  this?   One  was 

described  as  clinical,  personality,  developmental,  and  social 
psychology;  one  was  experimental  and  biological  psychology;  and 
the  third  was  general  psychology.   Does  this  sound  right? 

Strong:    I  forget  exactly  how  the  segments  were  clustered.   The  clinical 
psychologists  were  a  definite  unit;  the  biological/ 
physiological  group  formed  a  definite  unit.   General  psychology 
was  an  assembly  of  several  research  and  teaching  functions.   In 
short,  the  arguments  against  fission  were  that  the  research  of 
the  three  units  was  so  interrelated  that  it  didn't  make  sense 
to  split  them  up.   But  another  major  consideration  was  this: 
you've  got  a  distinguished  department  of  psychology;  why  wreck 
it?  The  advice  from  around  the  country  was,  "What's  going  on 
out  there?  Why  is  the  Department  of  Psychology,  which  is 
highly  esteemed  throughout  the  country,  trying  to  dismember 
itself?"  As  far  as  the  profession  is  concerned,  dismemberment 
was  regarded  as  an  aberration. 
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NDEA:   Defense  or  Development 


Strong:    The  second  matter  with  which  I  was  concerned  was  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA) .   I  was  appointed  as  soon  as  I 
got  back  from  my  sabbatical  by  Seaborg  to  be  a  consultant  to 
Arthur  Flemming,  who  was  the  federal  secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  then  subsequently  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Oregon.   There  were  two  problems,  and  I  was 
made  aware  of  them,  of  course,  immediately.   The  first  had  to 
do  with  the  disclaimer  oath,  which  was  required  of  any 
recipient  of  NDEA  funds,  namely  that  you  didn't  belong  to  any 
group  on  the  Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive 
organizations . 

The  other  matter  was  the  shortcoming  of  the  NDEA.   The  act 
was,  of  course,  a  post- Sputnik  act.   The  term  "defense"  tells 
you  that.   The  monies  were  earmarked  for  engineering  and  the 
physical  sciences,  and  covered  fellowships,  research  projects. 
There  was  no  money  for  the  humanities,  and  nothing  specifically 
was  indicated  for  the  social  sciences- -oh,  possibly  by 
connecting  up  with  a  physical  science  or  engineering  project  a 
social  scientist  might  be  included. 

I  immediately,  as  a  consultant,  both  in  visits  to 
Washington  and  in  the  press,  urged  that  the  initials  be 
retained,  NDEA,  but  that  the  "D"  become  "Development."   Let  it 
become  the  National  Development  Education  Act,  and  as  such 
provide  for  support  of  the  humanities  and  of  the  social 
sciences . 


Three  Issues 


Strong:    This  was  the  completion  of  a  long  struggle,  going  back  to  when 
I  was  chairman  of  educational  policy.   When  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Educational  Policy  Committee,  we  had  urged  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  ROTC. 

Nathan:    Oh,  yes.   I  remember  that. 

Strong:    Finally,  at  long  last,  the  Regents  approved  the  abolition.   The 
petition  to  do  so  was  submitted  on  September  21.   So  I  felt 
that  was  something  that  I  had  accomplished,  at  least,  by  having 
worked  on  it  early.   Although  at  the  time  this  thing  had  been 
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going  forward,  I  don't  remember  that  I  myself  had  any  hand  in 
the  drafting  of  the  petition;  I  don't  think  so. 

I  just  mention  in  passing,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  the 
Subject  A  requirement,  in  terms  of  administration,  had  offended 
some  Regents  by  reason  of  the  wording  of  an  assignment  that  had 
been  given  to  the  students  as  part  of  the  examination.   The 
Regents  regarded  this  particular  assignment  as  improper  and 
they  demanded  an  investigation  of  the  Subject  A  committee. 
Immediately  the  faculty  said  the  Regents  were  interfering  with 
courses  of  instruction,  and  authority  over  courses  of 
instruction  has  been  delegated  in  its  entirety  to  the  faculty. 
So  there  was  the  making  of,  really,  a  critical  problem.   I  was 
asked  to  see  what  I  could  do  about  it.   I  wrote  Glenn  Seaborg  a 
long  memorandum.   I  said  that  all  that  was  called  for  was  that 
they  make  the  appropriate  peace -making  overtures- -tell  the 
faculty  that  there  was  no  danger  of  having  the  Regents 
intervene;  tell  the  Regents  that  of  course  we  were  concerned 
and  pleased  with  their  concern.   We  eased  out  of  that.   My 
memorandum,  which  pointed  out  the  sorts  of  things  that  should 
be  done,  was  taken  up.   I  recommended  how  to  get  out  of  a 
situation  that  could  have  been  nasty. 

Another  matter  that  I  saw  through  to  completion  was  the 
Institute  of  Human  Development.   Here  again,  this  was  a 
question  in  the  Psychology  Department  as  to  who  was  going  to 
have  the  authority  in  regard  to  the  program  and  the  research 
and  the  staffing  of  the  institute.   The  initial  difficulty,  of 
course,  was  getting  a  director  selected  who  would  be  generally 
acceptable.   Finally  we  got  John  Clausen  into  the  directorship. 
On  October  29,  Glenn  Seaborg  and  I  met  with  Clausen  and  we  told 
him  we  had  worked  out  what  needed  to  be  the  way  in  which  we 
could  proceed  in  order  not  to  have  further  excitement. 


Laboratory  at  Bodega  Head 


Strong:    There  were  two  projects  in  which  I  was  very  heavily  engaged. 

The  first  was  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Bodega  Head. 
There  was  a  lot  of  protest  against  PG&E  installing  a  nuclear 
power  plant  on  the  Head.   It  was  alleged  by  one  of  our 
scientists  at  Berkeley  that  this  would  be  fatal  to  the 
scientific  value  of  the  laboratory,  with  regard  to  the  adverse 
effect  upon  the  collecting  area.   The  hot  water  being  poured 
into  the  Pacific  would  adversely  affect  the  marine  life.   It 
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turned  out  upon  investigation  that  the  prevailing  current  was 
from  north  to  south  and  kept  the  water  away  from  the  Bodega 
side,  and  that  if  any  place  was  going  to  be  adversely  affected 
it  was  the  University  of  the  Pacific's  marine  laboratory  at  the 
next  beach  down  the  way. 

It  was  even  alleged  that  President  Sproul's  son,  who  was  an 
attorney  at  PG&E,  was  engaged  in  machinations.   Even  Cadet 
Hand,  who  was  the  director  of  the  laboratory,  got  involved  in 
trying  to  get  PG&E  off  the  Head- -to  keep  the  reactor  from  being 
built.   As  it  turned  out  in  the  end,  the  roads,  the  power  line, 
and  the  water  line  that  PG&E  built  were  a  great  benefit  to  the 
laboratory.   They  saved  us  having  to  put  them  in. 

Starker  Leopold  was  very  active  in  looking  into  the  deed 
for  the  facility,  pointing  out  that  access  that  the  University 
had  formerly  had  at  Stanford's  laboratory  at  Pacific  Grove  was 
no  longer  available,  that  this  was  the  most  desirable  and 
nearest  site  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  Berkeley,  Davis, 
and  San  Francisco.   Roger  Stanier  in  1960  had  written  a  report 
that  was  very  favorable,  urging  the  acquisition  of  the  Bodega 
site.   We  interested  the  National  Science  Foundation;  they  sent 
out  a  visiting  team.   The  visiting  team  found  very  favorably, 
and  so  we  received  National  Science  Foundation  support  for  the 
construction  of  the  laboratory  on  Horseshoe  Bay  on  the  ocean 
side  of  the  peninsula.   The  stipulation,  however,  was  that  the 
University  of  California  provide  the  housing  for  visiting 
professors,  because  this  was  to  be  a  national  facility.   This 
meant  that  a  professor  from  Harvard  or  the  University  of 
Minnesota  could  apply  to  come  out  and  use  the  facilities  for 
research  as  available,  but  he  wouldn't  be  able  very  well  to 
pursue  research  without  having  some  place  to  live.   The 
University  should  provide  a  residence  and  dining  facilities,  it 
being  understood  that  for  the  regular  faculty  and  students  at 
Berkeley  this  was  in  commuting  distance;  you  could  get  out 
there  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 


Administrators  and  Stipends 


Strong:    One  final  matter:   a  lot  of  discussion  had  been  going  on  about 
administrative  stipends,  particularly  as  concerned  UCLA  and 
Berkeley.   Finally  a  committee  was  formed--!  was  the  chief 
representative  from  Berkeley,  and  the  one  from  UCLA  was  Foster 
Sherwood- -to  talk  about  how  stipends  should  be  fixed  for 
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members  of  the  faculty  who  also  held  administrative 
appointments  of  one -third,  one -half  time.   It  wasn't  the 
problem,  really,  of  full  time,  because  if  you  were  full  time, 
then  that  was  full  time  administrative  salary.   In  general,  the 
view  of  UCLA  Chancellor  Franklin  D.  Murphy  was  that 
administration  should  be  done  by  professional  administrators; 
when  you  went  into  administration,  you  ought  to  be  in  there 
hook,  line,  and  sinker,  full  time.   Once  you  would  get  in,  if 
you  could  get  any  research  on  the  side,  that  was  fortunate,  but 
you  couldn't  expect  to  teach  any  more. 

Berkeley's  view  was  to  have  the  faculty  be  the 
administration.   Sure,  the  Chancellor  has  to  be  full  time,  but 
vice  chancellors  should  be  part  time,  at  least  enough  part  time 
so  that  they  might  teach  a  course  and  might  have  graduate 
students  and  do  some  research. 

What  is  your  own  personal  view? 

I'm  all  for  the  faculty  in  administration.   Our  faculty  insists 
that  their  chairman  must  serve  three  years;  deans,  five  years; 
vice  chancellors,  three  years.   I  was  on  a  three-year 
appointment.   I  thought  that  was  dandy.   I  didn't  expect  to  be 
reappointed;  in  three  years  you  get  your  licks  in. 
Chancellors- -well,  chancellors  are  chancellors  and  go  as  long 
as  they  want  to  be  chancellors,  and  satisfy  their  President  and 
their  Regents,  and  that's  it. 


The  Cardboard  Box.  Seaborc's  List,  and  Change  in  Status  (1961) 


Strong:    Well,  on  January  19,  1961,  the  Berkeley  Review  announced  the 
appointment  of  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  as  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.   I  received  a  phone  call  in  the  late 
afternoon  from  Washington,  D.C.   Glenn  began  his  conversation 
by  informing  me  that  that  evening  I  would  take  home  the 
cardboard  box. 

Nathan:    The  cardboard  box? 

Strong:    At  the  end  of  each  working  day  in  the  Chancellor's  Office,  a 
cardboard  box,  or  carton  the  size  of  a  couple  of  boxes,  would 
be  filled  with  the  reports  turned  in  by  members  of  the  staff 
during  the  day  —  matters  that  needed  the  Chancellor's  attention 
for  information,  signature,  referral.   So  you'd  spend  every 
evening,  on  top  of  any  other  engagement,  going  through  the 
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folders.   The  folders  were  colored:   one  color  for  me,  another 
color  for  a  faculty  assistant,  another  color  for  Kitty  Malloy, 
and  so  on,  whoever  was  reporting  in.   That  evening  I  would  be 
the  Acting  Chief  Campus  Officer,  and  I  would  be  on  duty  through 
the  rest  of  the  semester. 

Of  course,  Glenn  had  talked  to  Kerr  about  this.   I  assume 
that  Kerr  had  talked  to  the  Regents  about  this,  pointing  out 
that  I  was  really  familiar  with  the  campus.   I  officially 
became  Chief  Campus  Officer  on  January  26 .   Glenn  came  back  and 
closed  up  his  office.   When  he  went  east  on  January  26,  he  left 
me  with  his  legacy—his  list  of  pending  issues  with  his  advice. 
So  I  entered  the  chief  campus  officership  with  Glenn's  list  in 
hand,  consisting  of  sixteen  items.   Leaving  out  those  on  which 
I  had  been  working  the  previous  semester,  I  note  the  following 
concerns : 

Slavic  Center- -press  for  the  appointments  in  Political 
Science  and  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature  to  develop  a  strong 
Slavic  Center. 

Institute  of  Humanities- -Glenn  assigned  this  the  number  one 
priority  for  use  of  endowment  funds.   He  made  mention  of  a 
committee  headed  by  Hunter  Dupree ,  which  he  had  appointed,  to 
look  into  how  to  establish  an  Institute  of  Humanities. 

University  Art  Center- -the  McEnerney  Fund  was  available  for 
a  starter  for  the  University  Art  Center,  and  for  a  long,  long 
time  there  had  been  an  urgency  to  establish  a  University  Art 
Center  [University  Art  Museum] .   The  one  that  we  had  was  the 
old  power  house,  which  served  well  but  was  very  limited.   You 
couldn't  handle  traveling  exhibitions. 


There  was  a  recommendation  by  Seaborg  which  I  didn't  act 
on  favorably.   I  agreed  with  the  continuation  of  the  rotation 
of  vice  chancellors,  but  I  didn't  agree  to  increase  from  50 
percent  time  to  two-thirds  time.   I  did  agree  with  asking  for 
additional  office  staff  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Chancellor's  Office.   We  were  short  staffed  all  during 
Seaborg 's  time  as  Chancellor,  and  we  remained  short  staffed  all 
during  my  service  as  Chancellor. 

There  was  substantial  concern  for  Dan  Wilkes,  who  was  the 
public  information  officer  for  Glenn  Seaborg.  Glenn  couldn't 
properly  say,  "You  make  him  your  public  information  officer," 
but  he  said  to  strengthen  the  Public  Information  Office,  which 
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meant  to  take  care  of  Dan  Wilkes.   Dan  Wilkes  was  kept  on  as  a 
public  information  officer  in  connection  with  my  service.   But 
whereas  he  had  written  speeches  for  Glenn  Seaborg,  I  let  him 
assist  only  in  drafting  my  first  Charter  Day  State  of  the 
Campus  address. 


Strong:    The  next  item  was  a  particular  pet  project  of  Glenn  Seaborg'  s, 
which  he  wanted  to  have  continued.   This  had  reference  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  project.   This  was  a  project  in 
which  courses  for  non-majors  in  science  were  being  urged,  in 
order  that  English  majors  and  so  on  might  know  more  about 
developments  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  other 
sciences,  without  being  required  to  take  the  kind  of  courses 
that  were  required  of  a  major  in  chemistry,  physics,  geology, 
et  cetera.   He  urged  that,  first,  we  cooperate  in  this  project. 
What  I  did,  of  course,  when  I  got  in,  was  to  refer  this  to 
Starker  Leopold,  who  was  my  faculty  advisor  in  the  sciences. 

Seaborg  noted  that  Harvey  White  needed  support  in  making 
plans  for  the  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science  and  securing  regental 
support.  I  took  a  very  active  role  in  this. 

The  Livermore  School  of  Applied  Science-  -this  was  Edward 
Teller's  project.   Glenn  thought  the  School  of  Applied  Science 
should  be  established  at  Livermore,  and  that  Teller  should  head 
it,  but  he  was  aware  that  there  were  some  problems  because  of 
its  proximity  to  top-secret  work.   Though  he  didn't  say  so  in 
his  legacy  to  me,  he  was  aware  also  that  there  was  concern  on 
the  part  of  Lincoln  Constance  in  Letters  and  Science  about 
setting  up  what  was  in  effect  another  campus.   And  then  Teller 
always  was  kind  of  a  difficult  person  to  deal  with,  too,  in 
terms  of  his  ambitions. 

The  next  was  just  a  logistical  problem,  to  move  the  sixty- 
inch  cyclotron  to  the  Davis  campus.   This  was  something  we 
supported,  and  the  machine  was  moved.   I  don't  remember  that 
there  was  any  particular  objection  to  it.   It  freed  space  on 
the  Berkeley  campus  that  was  needed. 

The  next  project  was  one  on  which  I  did  a  lot  of  work. 
This  was  the  College  of  Engineering.   Seaborg  urged  strong 
support  for  Dean  John  Whinnery  in  an  effort  to  induce  him  to 
continue  a  full  -term  appointment  as  dean  of  the  college. 
Whinnery  wanted  to  return  full  time  to  teaching  and  research. 
I  managed  to  persuade  him  to  continue  for  a  while,  and  office 
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records  show  that  I  met  with  him  frequently.   We  worked  very 
assiduously  to  develop  what  Seaborg  referred  to  as  "scientific" 
engineering  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  i.e.,  basic  research 
to  accompany  applications  of  scientific  knowledge.   Seaborg 
urged  strong  collaboration  of  the  College  of  Engineering  with 
physics  and  chemistry- -something  that  actually  had  occurred  in 
the  Radiation  Laboratory.   This  was  kind  of  a  model  for  what 
might  occur  on  the  campus . 

The  next  project  was  the  residence  halls.   Here  the 
immediate  project  was  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  Hall  Three 
as  early  as  possible;  we  had  Halls  One  and  Two. 


From  Semesters  to  Quarters 


Strong:    A  further  project  was  the  year-round  use  of  facilities.   This 
was  a  project  very  strongly  supported  by  President  Kerr.   It 
required  replacement  of  a  school  year  of  two  semesters,  plus 
summer  session,  with  a  quarter  system,  adding  the  summer  as  a 
regular  term  provided  a  requisite  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  summer  term.   This  would  make  for  more  efficient  use  of 
the  plant.   The  majority  of  the  Berkeley  faculty  were  not  in 
favor  of  change.   The  problem  was  to  persuade  the  Berkeley 
faculty  to  go  along  with  the  other  campuses  which  seemed  to  be 
willing,  although  there  was  reluctance  in  UCLA. 

I  had  my  own  reservations  about  year -around  use  of 
facilities  from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher.   I  had  been  under 
the  quarter  calendar  at  Stanford;  I  had  been  on  the  semester 
calendar  as  a  student  at  Columbia;  I  had  taught  on  the  semester 
calendar  at  Berkeley.   From  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher,  I  very 
much  favored  the  semester  because  it  gave  time  for  an 
instructor  to  develop  a  course  in  considerable  depth  and  time 
for  students  to  do  a  respectable  term  paper.   I  didn't  like  the 
chopped-up  character  of  the  quarter  calendar,  and  I  also  had 
very  serious  doubts- -particularly  after  I  talked  with  Gerry 
Marsh,  the  Director  of  Summer  Session,  who  of  course  had  his 
own  axe  to  grind- -that  you  could  get  the  enrollment  in  the 
summer  session  that  would  really  make  for  a  year-round 
operation.   There  was  also  a  financial  aspect,  in  that  summer 
sessions  were  pretty  much  paying  their  way,  but  under  the  four- 
quarter  calendar  the  summer  sessions  would  have  to  be  budgeted 
with  the  other  terms . 
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Anyway,  the  year-round  use  of  facilities  became  one  of  the 
problems  that  I  wrestled  with,  and  that  gave  Kerr  a  lot  of 
trouble.   I  backed  Kerr  up,  of  course,  as  I  was  in  duty  bound 
to  do.   Kerr  got  very  wrathy  with  the  director  of  admissions, 
and  I  had  the  role  of  trying  to  pacify  members  of  the  faculty 
who  didn't  like  the  new  calendar.   The  President  informed  the 
faculty  that  it  should  proceed  to  have  instruction  fit  into  the 
quarter  calendar. 

Now,  where  were  we? 

Nathan:    You  had  just  learned  that  you  were  going  to  take  the  box  home, 
and  this  was  the  legacy.   You  are  now  officially  Acting  Chief 
Campus  Officer,  right? 


Chief  Campus  Officer:   Chancellor's  Duties.  Supporters,  and 
Staff  (1961) 


Strong:    Just  by  way  of  introduction,  before  we  get  into  it,  I  might 
make  a  few  remarks .   As  the  announcement  went  out  that  I  was 
going  to  be  Chief  Campus  Officer,  the  Daily  Cal .  the  Examiner. 
the  Chronicle .  et  cetera,  were  carrying  the  news  stories. 
Reporters  came  to  talk  to  me  about  my  new  office,  and  one  of 
them  asked  me  what  the  duties  were  of  the  Chief  Campus  Officer 
for  Berkeley. 

Well,  I  didn't  know  then,  and  in  fact  I  didn't  know  until 
last  fall.   Glenn  Seaborg  kept  a  daily  record  all  during  the 
time  he  was  Chancellor.   If  I'd  known  that  Glenn  Seaborg  had 
kept  this  record,  and  if  I  thought  he  could  have  made  it 
available  to  a  reporter,  I'd  have  said,  "All  you  have  to  do  is 
read  Chancellor  Seaborg' s  journal,  and  it  will  inform  you  in 
detail  what  a  chancellor  does,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and 
month  by  month."  The  one  thing  that  wouldn't  be  typical  was 
the  fact  that  Glenn  Seaborg  kept  his  office  in  the  Chemistry 
Department  up  on  the  hill,  and  in  connection  with  his 
scientific  work.   He  attended  various  conferences  and  gave 
various  talks  and  so  on,  which  is  all  part  of  being  a  chemist. 
So  there  was  an  area  of  Seaborg  which  related  to  being  a 
chemist,  a  professor  of  chemistry,  that  would  not  be  typical; 
that  would  be  characteristically  Seaborg.   Just  as  there  was  an 
area  in  which,  as  a  professor  of  philosophy,  and  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Journal  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  so 
on,  pertained  to  the  fact  that  I  was  still  a  philosopher. 
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What  were  the  changes  that  I  now  confronted,  moving  from 
vice  chancellor  to  Chief  Campus  Officer?  Of  course,  first  off, 
it's  full  time --no  more  teaching.   I  did  keep  on  with  the 
graduate  students  who  had  started  research.   My  appointment 
book  indicates  that  I  did  meet  from  time  to  time  with  graduate 
students  to  discuss  the  progress  and  research  for  the 
completion  of  the  doctoral  dissertation. 

For  Gertrude,  of  course,  the  change  was  very  considerable. 
As  vice  chancellor  I  had  some  social  duties  which  involved 
Gertrude;  but  now  that  Gertrude  was  the  first  lady  of  the 
campus,  she  was  in  charge  of  receptions,  dinners,  banquets,  and 
the  use  of  University  House. 

University  House  was  utilized  both  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Chief  Campus  Officer  for  all  sorts  of  official  functions. 
Gertrude  had  now  a  relationship  with  the  group  of  faculty 
wives,  the  Section  Clubs,  and  was  very  much  involved  with  the 
section  chairmen.   She  had  a  secretary  now,  assigned  to  her 
full  time  in  connection  with  University  House  and  her  other 
duties.   She  had  a  calendar  of  meetings  that  she  would  go  to, 
to  confer  with  various  groups .   She  had  been  active  in 
Prytanean,  and  of  course  she  continued  to  be  active  in 
Prytanean.   She  was  connected  with  the  Berkeley  YWCA,  and  she 
still  had  to  keep  that  connection  going. 

There  was  a  lot  of  demand  upon  her  time,  because  when  we 
were  invited  to  public  functions,  dinners  and  so  on,  Gertrude 
also  was  there  with  me  as  my  helpmate.   It's  safe  to  say  that 
the  change  in  her  life  was  more  considerable  than  it  was  in  my 
life,  because  I  had  been  going  to  meetings,  such  as  the 
Academic  Advisory  Committee,  the  Administrative  Advisory 
Council,  and  so  on- -the  Campus  Planning  Commission- -only  now  I 
was  in  the  chair,  where  before  I  was  among  the  participants. 

I  remember  the  very  first  decision  I  was  called  upon  to 
make,  now  that  I  was  the  Chief  Campus  Officer.   Kitty  Malloy, 
who  had  been  the  administrative  assistant  to  Glenn  Seaborg, 
came  to  me  and  said  that  she  supposed  that  I  would  want  Pauline 
Kroditch  to  be  my  secretary.   Pauline  was  my  secretary;  I  was 
half  time,  so  she  was  half  time  secretary  to  me.   She  had  been 
a  perfect  secretary;  she  handled  all  my  phone  calls,  kept  my 
appointments  for  me,  took  dictation.   If  it  was  a  matter  of 
appointing  a  secretary,  I  certainly  couldn't  have  asked  for 
anyone  who  by  performance  already  known  would  have  been  more 
suitable. 
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But  I  was  not  ready  to  make  a  move  until  I  recognized  the 
need  for  it.   I  knew  that  there  was  already  a  personal 
secretary  to  Glenn  Seaborg.   I  didn't  know  her;  I  knew  who  she 
was,  but  I  hadn't  formed  any  kind  of  working  relationship  with 
her.   Glenn  would  have  liked  to  have  taken  her  with  him  to 
Washington. 

Nathan:    This  was  Akiko  Owen? 

Strong:    Yes,  Akiko  Owen.   She  was  married  to  Carl  Owen,  who  was  a  pilot 
for  United  Airlines.   She  was  a  Hawaiian.   Her  sister,  Nobu, 
was  the  secretary  to  the  President  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

I  started  with  Akiko,  and  I  very  quickly  realized  that  I 
had  a  treasure.   She  was  the  exemplar  of  a  secretary- -absolute 
discretion,  complete  devotion  to  duty.   I  had  no  sooner  had  a 
phone  call  or  been  to  some  conference  than  she'd  come  trotting 
in  with  a  notebook  and  want  to  know  exactly  what  was  said,  what 
was  agreed  to,  and  she'd  put  it  down  for  the  record.   She 
handled  all  my  travel  arrangements.   Now,  this  was  typical  of 
her:   I  found  out  that  I  was  pretty  heavily  pressed  for  time, 
and  my  office  time  of  arrival  was  eight  o'clock.   Akiko  was 
always  there.   I  started  coming  in  a  little  earlier;  she  was 
still  there.   Well,  as  I  started  coming  earlier,  Akiko  was 
coming  even  a  little  earlier  so  she  would  always  be  there. 

One  morning  I  went  down  very  early,  and  Akiko  came  and 
found  me  there.   She  lost  face.   I  was  in  the  office  and  she 
wasn't  there.   I  said,  "Akiko,  this  is  ridiculous.   I  know  that 
you  want  to  be  in  the  office  before  I'm  there.   I'll  make  you  a 
firm  agreement:   I'll  never  be  in  the  office  before  eight 
o'clock  unless  I  let  you  know  in  advance." 

Nathan:    And  did  it  work? 

Strong:    Yes.   She  was  never  absent  when  I  arrived,  and  I  never  got 
there  ahead  of  her  after  that. 

I  of  course  knew  all  the  staff  members  who  had  been  serving 
under  Seaborg  and  worked  with  him.   I  displaced  none  of  them. 
The  group  that  I  met  with  weekly,  which  was  the  academic 
cabinet  or  the  brown  bag  lunch  group- -operations  staff,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them—consisted  of  Vice  Chancellor 
Alden  Miller,  who  was  soon  followed  by  Lincoln  Constance, 
because  Alden  died  untimely;  Vice  Chancellor  Adrian  Kragen,  who 
was  alumni  affairs  and  athletics;  Vice  Chancellor  Alex 
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Sherriffs  of  student  affairs;  Faculty  Assistant  Starker 
Leopold,  whose  general  areas  were  the  natural  sciences  and 
engineering;  John  Jordan,  humanities  and  social  sciences;  Errol 
Mauchlan  was  the  budget  officer  and  was  later  appointed  vice 
chancellor;  Kitty  Malloy,  my  administrative  assistant;  and  Dan 
Wilkes,  a  publicity  officer. 

I  should  mention  Margaret  McConnell,  who  was  my  research 
assistant.   She  had  worked  for  Time -Life  magazine,  and  she  had 
been  brought  on  as  a  speech  writer  for  Glenn  Seaborg.   She  was 
very  good  at  collecting  information  and  organizing  it  for  me 
when  I  needed  it.   I  don't  know  what  her  technical  title  was, 
but  I  regarded  her  as  my  research  assistant. 

I  had,  not  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  one  gifts  and 
endowments  officer,  Joe  Mixer.   Hunter  Dupree  became  a  faculty 
assistant  to  me  not  very  far  down  the  line.   I  had  two  new 
appointments:   Hump  [0.  C.j  Campbell,  for  business,  who  later 
became  vice  chancellor;  and  Public  Information  Officer  Dick 
Hafner.   So  that  was  the  staff.   As  to  what  the  normal  academic 
year  was  like  in  the  Chancellor's  Office,  in  terms  of  the  range 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  that  one  had  to  take  care  of, 
let  me  cover  them  summarily. 

There  were  the  meetings  and  the  usual  weekly  staff 
meeting- -the  brown  bag  lunch.   I  had  a  student  office  hour. 
Sometimes  a  week  would  come  when  I  couldn't  hold  it.   Every 
week  there  was  a  conference  with  the  dean  of  Letters  and 
Science.   The  dean  was  Bill  Fretter,  and  I  appointed  Bill  to 
that  position.   Not  so  frequent  were  meetings  with  Dean  Sanford 
Elberg,  of  the  Graduate  Division,  whom  I  also  appointed;  with 
John  Whinnery,  Dean  of  Engineering;  with  Bill  Prosser  at  the 
School  of  Law.   Then  there  was  an  occasional  meeting  with  other 
deans,  and  an  occasional  meeting  with  a  department  chairman  if 
something  came  up. 


Meetings  with  Faculty  and  Regents 


Strong:    A  problem  developed  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  and  I  had 
quite  a  few  meetings  with  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy.   That  was  partly  because  I  was  Chancellor,  and 
partly  because  I  was  a  senior  statesman  in  the  department.   So 
you  can't  tell  how  much  it  was  a  matter  of  department  business 
involving  the  Chancellor,  and  how  much  it  was  a  matter  of 
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internal  problems  of  the  department  for  which  my  advice  was 
being  sought  in  regard  to  recruitment. 

That  takes  care  of  weekly  duties.   Monthly,  always  a 
meeting  with  the  Chancellor's  Academic  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Chancellor's  Administrative  Advisory  Council. 
Characteristic  of  these  meetings,  we  would  talk  about  current 
problems  and  what  was  going  to  come  up  before  the  Board  of 
Regents ,  or  about  what  had  been  done  at  the  Board  of  Regents . 
I  kept  these  groups  informed  about  my  relationships  with  the 
Regents  regularly.   There  was  a  Regents'  meeting  the  third  week 
of  the  month  at  one  or  another  campus . 

Nathan:    Were  you  present? 

Strong:    Oh,  always  present.   I  think  on  only  one  occasion  did  I  send 
somebody  in  my  place.   This  really  shot  three  days.   The 
evening  before  the  Regents  met,  the  campus  officers  met  with 
the  President  and  perhaps  some  Regents  to  talk  about  University 
problems.   Then  the  next  day  would  be  a  full  day  of  Regents' 
committee  meetings.   The  finance,  educational  policy,  and  so  on 
met,  and  then  the  meeting  of  the  full  board  on  Saturday 
morning.   Of  course,  one  had  to  prepare  for  every  one  of  these 
meetings,  including  anything  affecting  Berkeley  that  was  going 
forward,  through  the  President  to  the  Regents.   That  was  a 
major  responsibility  which  fell  to  the  Chancellor,  that  hadn't 
fallen  to  me  as  the  vice  chancellor  except  for  items  I  was 
sending  up  through  Glenn  Seaborg. 

Nathan:    Can  I  ask  about  procedure?  You  were  there  to  answer  questions? 

Strong:    I  was  there  to  answer  questions,  to  present  reports.   For 

example,  the  proposal  that  we  acquire  the  Bodega  site  for  a 
marine  biological  laboratory.   That  was  my  very  first 
appearance  as  Chief  Campus  Officer  before  the  Board  of  Regents. 
That  was  in  February,  and  site  approval  was  in  March.   I  went 
in  February  with  photographs  that  I  had  taken  with  my  Graphlex 
camera  of  the  site,  to  show  the  Regents.   In  March,  after  we 
had  cut  back  the  total  amount  available  to  the  amount  that  we 
thought  was  essential,  which  meant  a  saving  of  $50,000  or  so, 
Regent  Pauley  said,  "Is  that  all  the  land  available?"   I  said 
no,  that  the  total  acreage  was  so-and-so.   He  said,  "Buy  it"; 
$1,000  an  acre,  over  235  or  240  acres.   Some  forty  acres  of 
sand  had  accreted  at  $1,000  an  acre,  which  was  valuable  for 
collection  purposes  for  the  botanists. 
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During  the  month  there  were  meetings  on  building  and  campus 
development,  which  I  regularly  attended  with  Bill  Wurster, 
Tommy  [Thomas]  Church,  Louis  DeMonte.   There  we  dealt  with 
particular  projects,  of  course.   During  the  month  there  was  a 
meeting  with  the  Alumni  Council,  and  each  semester  there  was  an 
alumni  tour  which  would  take  up  to  three  days.   I  presided  at 
the  International  House  board  of  directors;  I  attended  meetings 
of  the  PAC  8,  the  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  meetings. 


Malor  Campus  Events  and  More  Responsibilities 


Strong:    Then  there  was  the  presiding  at  University  Meetings.   Here  I 

had  the  say  as  to  who  would  appear,  and  I  was  pleased  to  invite 
people  like  Linus  Pauling,  Aldous  Huxley,  Lewis  Mumford, 
Jacques  Cousteau.   I  remember  that  one  of  the  first  people  I 
invited  was  Linus  Pauling.   This  was  after  Sputnik,  and  he  was 
speaking  about  space,  traveling  to  space.   In  introducing  him, 
I  composed  a  little  verse  which  began,  "When  round  the  earth  a 
small  dog  flies."   Linus  Pauling  was  apparently  charmed  by  the 
verse;  he  immediately  asked  for  it.   I  handed  it  over  to  him 
and  I  had  no  copy.   So  all  I  know  is  that  I  began  my 
introduction  to  him  by  saying  that  "round  the  earth  a  small  dog 
flies."   [laughter] 

Then  there  were  big  events:   Family  Day,  Charter  Day, 
Commencement,  the  new  faculty  reception,  new  student  reception, 
presiding  at  the  Faculty  Research  Lecture.   There  Gertrude  and 
I  initiated  something  that  still  goes  on.   At  the  first  Faculty 
Research  Lecture  I  went  to  introduce  the  lecturer,  and  Gertrude 
spotted  his  wife  sitting  all  by  herself  in  the  front  row.   She 
said  this  was  a  scandal;  that  this  was  the  highest  honor  that 
the  faculty  confers  on  its  members,  and  that  we  had  to  do 
something  about  it.   I  said  that  indeed  we  should.   So  at  the 
next  Faculty  Research  Lecture  we  had  a  dinner  for  all  the 
former  Faculty  Research  lecturers  and  their  wives,  and  then 
received  the  whole  contingent  in  Wheeler  Hall,  with  the  wife  of 
the  newest  Faculty  Research  lecturer,  to  hear  the  Faculty 
Research  Lecture. 

Nathan:    What  a  nice  idea. 

Strong:    Also,  I  found  out  that  while  retiring  employees  of  the 

University  of  California  received  a  certificate  of  meritorious 
service  to  the  University,  nothing  much  was  done  about  it.   So 
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we  instituted  a  reception  at  University  House,  in  which  all 
people  who  had  retired  were  given  a  reception  in  their  honor. 
And  also-  -I  think  I  mention  it  somewhere  else  in  the  memoirs--! 
made  a  tour  of  the  various  groups-  -plumbers  ,  electricians, 
carpenters  ,  and  so  on-  -when  I  came  back  to  the  campus  . 


Strong:    I'm  just  trying  to  give  a  picture  of  what  a  Chancellor's 

responsibilities  are,  from  when  I  became  Chief  Campus  Officer 

and  which  continued  throughout  my  years  of  service,  ending  at 
the  end  of  1964. 

Besides  the  responsibilities  that  I  had  to  meet  on  a 
weekly,  monthly,  semester  basis,  the  records  of  my  appointments 
in  the  spring  semester  of  1961  show  much  occupation  in  public 
relations  and  in  performing  duties  of  office.   I  made  welcoming 
remarks  to  the  Western  Association  of  Graduate  Schools  and  to 
the  California  Mathematics  Council  meeting.   There  were  nine 
occasions  when  I  gave  public  addresses.   There  were  formal 
dinners  at  University  House;  I  note  that  there  are  ten  of  them, 
and  several  luncheons.   There  were  student-related  events 
requiring  my  presence:   Family  Day  (as  I  mentioned),  the  senior 
banquet,  dedication  of  the  new  student  center,  visits  to 
residence  units. 

By  reason  of  my  new  status  I  was  invited  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Bohemian  Club.  On  July  27  and  28  I  was  a  guest  at  Wayside 
Log  at  the  summer  encampment.  Clark  Kerr  was  a  member  of  the 
camp  that  I  subsequently  joined,  as  was  Harry  Wellman.  When  I 
became  a  member  of  Wayside  Log  in  1962,  Wendell  Stanley  was  my 
roommate,  and  subsequently,  after  Stanley's  death,  Jim  Hart. 
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XIII   THE  CHANCELLORSHIP,  CAMPUS  CONCERNS.  AND  SCHOLARLY 
PURSUITS  (1961-1964) 

[Interview  9:   17  October,  1988 ]//# 


Strong:   I'm  going  to  fill  in  some  events  in  the  spring. 
Nathan:   This  is  the  spring  of  '61? 

Strong:   Yes.   Then  there's  the  announcement  of  my  change  of  status  from 
Acting  Chief  Campus  Officer  to  Chancellor.   Then  I'm  going  to 
give  a  sort  of  prospectus  of  the  tasks  that  I  saw  lying  ahead. 
In  fact,  this  takes  us  up  to  the  fall  of  '64.   I  don't  know  if 
we'll  be  able  to  cover  all  of  this. 


The  Journal  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  C1958  on) 


Strong:   In  the  spring  of  1961  there  were  two  events  which  were  not  of  a 
campus  character,  but  had  a  long-range  importance.   First  of  all 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Journal 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy.   In  March  of  1958,  I  was  one  of  six 
members  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  appointed  to 
the  task  of  investigating  the  need  for  a  journal  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  and  to  work  towards  the  establishment  of  a  journal 
in  the  event  that  the  need  was  considered  to  be  what  everyone 
thought  it  was --fairly  urgent. 

The  motion  originated  through  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Philosophical  Association.   As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only 
time  in  the  history  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association 
that  a  journal  was  established  as  a  consequence  of  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  association.   Two  members  of 
the  six-man  committee  were  from  the  Pacific  Division:    Professor 
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John  Goheen  of  Stanford,  and  myself  from  Berkeley.   The  committee 
explored  the  ways  and  means  of  establishing  a  journal,  because 
very  quickly  we  ascertained,  by  getting  in  touch  with  the  editors 
of  existing  journals  and  by  other  means,  that  scholars  who  were 
publishing  in  the  field  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  had  a  very 
inadequate  outlet  for  their  papers.   In  December,  1958,  the 
committee  made  its  report  to  the  Eastern  division. 

In  the  report,  it  was  remarked  that  Professors  Strong  and 
Goheen  would  jointly  undertake  to  establish  the  journal  within 
the  area  of  the  Pacific  Division.   There  was  no  journal  strictly 
devoted  to  philosophy  published  west  of  Chicago.   That  was  one 
consideration,  and  another  consideration  was  that  the  committee 
explored  interest  in  publishing  the  journal  in  the  East  and 
Midwest,  and  found  no  institution  or  no  consortium  in  a  position 
to  undertake  the  task. 

In  December  of  1959,  the  Pacific  Division  met  in  Eugene, 
Oregon.   I  reported  on  the  lack  of  progress,  saying  that 
Professor  Goheen  had  gone  to  the  East  Coast  to  visit  a  number  of 
foundations  to  see  if  he  could  obtain  seed  money  to  start  the 
publication,  and  had  had  no  success.   I  reported  that  some 
subsidy  was  in  prospect  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.   I  invited  any  of  the  association  members  present  to 
assist  by  consulting  with  the  department  chairmen  in  their 
respective  institutions  with  regard  to  possible  financial  support 
of  the  journal. 

In  1961,  spring,  we  formed  the  executive  committee  of  the 
journal,  consisting  of  ten  members,  with  myself  as  chairman. 
Thereafter,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  I  was  first  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  and  then,  when  we  incorporated  the 
journal,  I  was  thereafter  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  journal.   The  original  executive  committee  had  on  it, 
besides  myself,  Karl  Aschenbrenner  of  Berkeley;  John  Goheen  of 
Stanford  University;  W.  T.  Jones  of  Pomona  College;  Paul 
Christeller  of  Columbia  University;  a  private  citizen,  but  a 
donor,  Oscar  Peist  of  Indianapolis;  Benson  Mates  of  Berkeley; 
Ernest  Moody,  UCLA;  Richard  Popkin,  who  was  with  the  Claremont 
Colleges  but  shortly  thereafter  was  at  the  San  Diego  campus  of 
the  University  of  California;  and  Herbert  Schneider  of  Claremont 
Colleges,  who  had  been  one  of  my  teachers  at  Columbia  University 
and  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Philosophy.   As  one 
can  see,  if  you  count  Popkin  as  UC ,  half  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  were  from  the  University  of  California. 
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From  the  beginning,  we  intended  to  publish  at  the  University 
of  California  Press,  but  then  we  encountered  a  difficulty  with 
regards  to  finances.   The  stipend  which  the  University  of 
California  Press  was  providing  to  learned  journals  averaged  out 
at  about  $6,500  a  year  per  journal,  although  it  varied  from 
journal  to  journal.   The  executive  committee,  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  publication  and  subscription  income,  viewed  this  amount 
of  money  as  adequate  to  provide  for  the  financial  needs  of  the 
journal,  with  the  Press  handling  the  business  affairs. 

So  application  was  made  by  the  committee  to  the  Press  for  a 
subsidy.   The  editorial  committee  said,  "Well,  yes,  we  would 
consider  the  application,  but  first  we  want  to  have  the  contents 
of  one  or  two  issues  so  that  we  may  judge  the  quality  of  the 
journal  and  what  it  will  be  contributing."  We  realized  that  we 
could  quickly  gather  together  enough  articles  and  get  them 
reviewed,  but  we  would  need  an  editor  and  a  book  review  editor  if 
we  were  going  to  do  reviews,  which  would  be  typical  of  part  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  journal.   By  the  time  we  organized, 
got  the  editors  in  place,  obtained  the  books  to  review,  had  the 
articles  submitted  and  weeded  out  to  publish  the  best,  it  would 
require  a  year  at  least,  and  then  we'd  have  to  apply  to  have  the 
contents  reviewed,  and  then  we'd  have  to  wait  until  the  journal 
was  on  the  budget.   So  that  between  the  time  of  sending  out  a 
call,  without  any  money  to  publish,  and  the  time  we  could  publish 
would  be  a  minimum  of  two  and  possibly  three  years.   We  couldn't 
ask  people  who  had  submitted  articles  and  reviews  to  wait  that 
length  of  time  before  we  engaged  in  publication. 

Nathan:   There  is  no  stipend  to  the  authors  of  articles? 

Strong:   No  stipend  to  the  authors  of  the  articles,  no  stipend  to  the 

editor,  no  stipend  to  the  book  editor,  and  there  never  has  been. 
What  we  relied  upon  was  that  the  university  that  had  the  editor 
would  provide  an  office,  secretarial  assistance,  office  supply 
expenses,  we  hoped  a  telephone,  and  perhaps  a  research  assistant. 
That,  indeed,  is  the  way  it  worked  out.   Throughout  the  history 
of  the  journal,  wherever  the  editor  was  located,  there  was 
subvention  for  office  expense  and  secretarial  assistance.   There 
were  certain  expenses  that  the  journal  had  to  bear  because  they 
were  directly  related  to  the  journal. 

The  executive  committee  decided  that  if  we  were  going  to 
make  headway  in  getting  the  journal  published,  we  would  need  to 
get  donations  to  cover  the  cost  of  publishing  for  one  year,  and 
we  hoped  for  two  years,  at  which  time  we  would  then  submit  the 
evidence,  which  would  be  the  published  journal,  to  the  Press,  and 
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then  receive  the  annual  subsidy,  which  we  had  reason  to  expect, 
and  the  journal  would  be  well  established.   We  sent  out  a  call 
for  papers  and  immediately  had  a  flood  of  them.   We  appointed  an 
editor;  in  fact,  we  appointed  two  editors,  which  was  a  mis take -- 
one  from  Berkeley- -that  was  Wallace  Matson--and  the  other  from 
the  Claremont  Colleges,  Popkin.   Herb  Schneider  very  kindly 
offered  to  be  the  book  review  editor  and  was  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  had  collected  or  had  pledged  sufficient  money  to 
insure  publication  for  two  years,  publishing  twice  a  year. 

In  1963,  the  first  issue  of  the  journal  was  published. 
Within  ten  years'  time  we  received  a  very  flattering  letter  from 
the  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  saying  that  within  the  last 
decade  our  journal  was  the  most  distinguished  journal  that  had 
appeared.   It  was  an  international  journal,  published  in  three 
languages .   We  quickly  had  a  group  of  individuals  of  very  high 
calibre  who  read  manuscripts.   When  we  began  publishing  as  a 
quarterly,  our  rate  of  publication  for  every  article  submitted 
was  probably  one  out  of  every  eight  received.   The  journal  had  a 
high  standard  of  excellence. 

Nathan:   May  I  ask  a  question  about  publishing  in  three  languages?   The 

original  would  be  either  in  English,  in  French,  or  in  German,  or 
were  there  other  languages  involved? 

Strong:   We  published  in  French  and  German  as  well  as  in  English. 

However,  we  urged  contributors,  if  it  was  convenient,  to  send 
their  articles  translated.   In  point  of  fact,  we  never  published 
very  much  in  any  one  issue  —  perhaps  a  book  review  or  two  would  be 
in  German  or  French,  and  an  occasional  article.   Preponderantly 
the  publication  was  in  the  English  language. 

The  journal  was  incorporated  within  the  first  ten  years  of 
publication;  the  cost  of  the  publication  to  the  Press  and  some 
other  matters  really  forced  us  to  incorporate.   The  journal  is 
incorporated  in  Alameda  County,  and  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
is  listed  as  the  owner  of  the  journal.   But  the  journal  has  been 
under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  still 
remains  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  directors.   It's 
one  of  the  few  learned  journals  that  isn't  published  under  the 
direct  auspices  of  a  university  or  a  learned  society. 

I  might  just  add  that  when  we  did  not  get  a  subsidy  from  the 
Press,  it  was  simply  because  the  money  was  no  longer  there;  the 
University  was  entering  upon  a  time  of  financial  stringency  in 
terms  of  the  Press  and  the  library  and  other  areas.   When  we 
didn't  get  that  subsidy,  the  journal  had  to  be  self  supporting, 
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and  that  meant  that  for  twenty- four  years  we  were  always  barely 
able  to  meet  our  debts.  We  had  more  than  one  financial  crisis, 
and  we  weathered  every  one  of  them.  On  two  occasions,  we  had 
very  strong  bids  to  have  the  journal  be  taken  over- -once  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  and  once  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Both  times  we  turned  down  the  offer  in  order  to  keep  control  of 
the  j  ournal . 


The  Mountain  Cabin  (1961) 


Strong:   The  second  event  was  the  purchase  of  a  mountain  cabin  at  six 

thousand  feet,  five  miles  north  of  Tahoe  City  near  the  Truckee 
River.   In  the  spring  of  '61,  Gertrude  and  I  had  gone  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  at  Granlibakken.   It  was  in 
March,  and  the  snow  was  on  the  ground.   We  had  been  looking  for  a 
mountain  cabin  for  some  time,  and  heard  there  was  a  cabin  back  in 
the  woods  near  the  Squaw  Valley  entrance,  but  across  the  river. 
We  walked  in  across  the  snow,  with  a  key  to  the  cabin  that  didn't 
fit  the  lock,  managed  to  get  in  a  window,  light  matches  and 
observe  a  very  handsome  stone  fireplace.   We  decided  then  and 
there  that  this  was  the  cabin  that  we  wanted,  especially  because 
it  was  located  along  a  delightful  small  stream  called  Deer  Creek. 

We  purchased  the  cabin,  and  I  began  to  work  to  repair  seven 
years  of  neglect;  it  hadn't  been  occupied  for  seven  years.   In 
the  fall  of  the  year,  we  doubled  the  size  of  the  cabin  by  adding 
a  kitchen,  master  bedroom,  and  two  small  bathrooms.   That  was 
where  I  spent  my  summer  vacations. 

In  the  summer,  on  my  one  month's  vacation,  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  morning  I  would  go  to  Tahoe  City  to  pick  up  the  mail,  which 
had  come  General  Delivery.   I'd  quickly  look  over  it,  go  to  the 
phone  and  call  the  office,  and  talk  to  Kitty  Malloy.   I  did  not 
install  a  phone  in  the  cabin,  because  if  I  had  installed  a  phone 
in  the  cabin  I  would  have  been  in  office  all  during  the  month. 
So  any  messages  for  me,  any  conversations  over  the  phone- -any  one 
in  the  office  who  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  talked  to  me  between  11 
and  12.   In  the  event  of  emergency,  they'd  phone  Granlibakken, 
and  somebody  from  the  Alumni  Center  would  come  over  and  call  me 
to  the  phone.   I  think  this  happened  twice. 
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So  I  had  a  life  where  I  could  have  a  vacation  and  yet  be  in 
touch  with  the  office.   I  might  add  that  it  was  on  the  front 
porch  of  the  cabin,  when  I  was  building  the  kitchen  cabinets, 
that  I  interviewed  Bill  Wheaton  for  appointment  as  head  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning.   I  found  that  Wheaton  also  was  a  carpenter 
and  cabinetmaker,  and  we  hit  it  off  famously  on  that  front  porch, 
talking  about  the  art  of  cabinetmaking. 

Nathan:   Did  Deer  Creek  have  trout  in  it? 

Strong:   Deer  Creek  was  a  very  cold  stream  about  two  and  a  half  miles 

long,  and  amazingly  it  had  brook  trout.   The  ordinary  trout  at 
Tahoe  are  the  brown  trout,  which  of  course  had  been  imported,  or 
rainbow  trout.   Deer  Creek,  at  least  in  the  upper  reaches,  had 
eastern  brook,  which  obviously  had  been  planted.   The  stream  was 
cold  enough  to  have  rainbow  trout. 

I  myself  saw  to  it  that  the  stream  also  got  some  rainbow 
trout,  by  catching  them  in  the  Truckee  River,  putting  them  in  a 
pail,  and  then  dumping  them  into  the  creek.   So  over  a  few 
summers  I  put  in  quite  a  few  dozen  trout.   I  say  dozens--!  put 
them  in  by  tens;  I'd  catch  a  limit  of  trout,  ten  trout,  and  then 
take  them  up  and  put  them  in  the  stream.   Then  I  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  walking  up  the  stream  and  seeing  the  trout  that  I  had 
planted  in  the  pools  and  riffles  of  Deer  Creek. 

Let's  see,  spring  of  '61 --oh,  yes,  there  was  a  major  event 
in  the  spring,  and  this  was  the  dedication  of  the  student  center 
on  March  17.   On  this  occasion  the  Kerrs  honored  us  at  a  dinner. 


Appointment  as  Chancellor 


Strong:   On  June  23,  I  had  left  the  meeting  of  the  Regents  in  the 

afternoon  to  catch  my  plane  flight  back  from  the  airport  at  about 
5  o'clock.   I  was  paged  in  the  airport,  and  I  went  to  the  phone. 
It  was  President  Kerr,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  accept 
appointment  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Berkeley  campus . 

I,  of  course,  anticipated  that  I  would  be  under 

consideration  as  a  candidate  for  the  chancellorship,  since  I  was 
Acting  Chief  Campus  Officer  and  the  Regents  would  know  something 
about  me,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  action  was  being  taken  in  June. 
I  had  no  idea  what  committees  were  at  work  reviewing  candidates; 
I  had  no  idea  what  other  candidates  might  be  under  consideration. 
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In  short,  I  was  just  simply  returning  from  a  meeting  of  the 
Regents,  and  no  one  told  me  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  stay  around, 
or  check  my  plane  schedule.   So  I  accepted  appointment  as  the 
Chancellor  over  the  phone  at  the  airport,  on  June  23,  in  Los 
Angeles . 

Well,  by  the  time  I  got  back  to  Berkeley,  of  course,  the 
news  was  ahead  of  me.   The  phone  began  to  ring.   The  first  phone 
calls  were  from  my  staff --Kitty  Malloy,  Alex  Sherriffs,  and  the 
others- -and  they  were  bubbling  over  with  joy,  because  they 
apparently  thought  some  action  was  going  to  be  taken,  but  didn't 
know  what  the  outcome  would  be .   They  were  very  pleased  that  we 
were  going  to  continue  to  work  together. 

My  first  question,  when  I  became  the  Acting  Chief  Campus 
Officer,  was  who  would  I  have  as  my  personal  secretary.   Talk 
about  trivia  questions- -almost  the  first  question  I  was  asked  as 
Chancellor  was  what  model  car  did  I  want?  Did  I  want  a  Chrysler, 
a  Lincoln,  or  a  Cadillac?   I  had  already  been  provided  with  a 
University  car  for  University  business.   It  was  a  Lincoln 
Continental  that  had  been  allocated  to  President  Kerr,  and  he  had 
acquired  a  new  car,  so  this  was  in  the  fleet.   I  said  what  was 
the  point  in  buying  a  new  car  when  here  was  a  car- -I  think  it  was 
a  1959 --that  was  hardly  broken  in;  there  was  no  point  in  spending 
money  for  a  new  car.   So  I  did  not. 

The  next  question  that  was  put  to  me  came  from  Regent  Donald 
McLaughlin.   As  long  as  I  was  Acting  Chief  Campus  Officer  there 
wasn't  any  question  of  my  occupying  University  House,  but  Don 
McLaughlin  thought  that  the  Chancellor  ought  to  occupy  University 
House.   So  when  he  called  to  congratulate  me,  he  said,  "I  assume 
that  you  will  be  moving  into  University  House."   I  said  no.   I 
thought  I  had  precedent  in  my  favor.   I  knew  the  first  and  second 
chancellors  had  not  occupied  University  House,  the  arrangement 
served  very  well  for  both  President  and  Chancellor,  and  I  was  not 
going  to  disturb  established  tradition.   So  I  got  away  with  that 
easily  enough. 


Campus  Plans  and  Needs  of  Departments  and  Institutes 

Strong:   Now  that  I  had  several  years  in  prospect--!  expected  that  I  would 
serve  practically  to  age  sixty-five- -I  took  stock  of  what  needed 
to  be  done,  what  should  be  the  priorities.   I  already  had  the 
legacy,  which  I  quoted  from  earlier,  from  Glenn  Seaborg.   Those, 
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of  course,  were  ongoing  responsibilities.   I  had  had  the  good 
fortune,  and  also  the  chore,  of  working  very  assiduously  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  on  the  five  and  ten  year  plan. 

I  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  needs  of  the  departments ;  I 
knew  which  departments  were  strong  and  needed  to  be  well 
supported.   Strong  departments  attract  competition.   Well,  a 
strong  department  appoints  able  young  men  and  women.   The  bids 
come  in,  and  you  have  to  meet  the  competition.   Then  in 
professional  schools  the  competition  gets  particularly  stiff 
because  you  get  a  very  able  person  in  a  professional  school,  and 
he  will  do  very  well,  of  course,  in  private  practice.   You  have 
to  find  funds  to  support  your  law  faculty,  people  in  mathematics, 
engineering,  to  name  pressure  points. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  do,  of  course,  is  to 
strengthen  a  weak  department  or  a  mediocre  department,  because 
you  start  with  a  faculty  that  doesn't  tend  to  appoint  members 
better  than  themselves.   Or  the  department  simply  isn't  good 
enough  to  attract  the  very  best  Ph.D.s  or  assistant  professors. 
It  takes  an  extraordinary  effort  to  build  up  a  department  that  is 
known  to  be,  if  there  is  such  thing,  an  average  department,  or  a 
weak  department. 

One  area  where  I  was  determined  to  make  sustained  effort  to 
strengthen  was  a  professional  school,  the  School  of  Education.   I 
knew  here  that  an  absolute  necessity  was  to  have  a  dean  who  would 
work  hard  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  faculty.   I  also  realized 
it  probably  required  very  considerable  development  of  the 
curriculum  with  regard  to  encouragement  of  research  projects. 
Obvious  places  to  start  were  in  history  of  education,  philosophy 
of  education,  and  psychology.   These  were  the  areas  where  you 
have  most  in  the  way  of  scholarly  substance  to  work  with.   I  was 
determined  to  do  what  I  could  to  strengthen  and  enhance  the 
reputation  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Education  is  a  problem.   I  talked  with  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  Columbia,  and  I  was  in  touch  with  others. 
I  made  inquiry,  and  I  did  a  certain  amount  of  meeting  with  people 
in  education.   Schools  of  education  have  the  problem  of  training 
secondary  and  elementary  school  teachers  and  junior  college 
faculty.   Although  they  have  social  science  and  math  teachers  and 
so  on,  you  have  the  areas,  and  the  people  in  these  areas  are 
supposed  to  have  a  certain  competence  with  regard  to  the  subject 
matter  they  are  teaching.   What  schools  of  education  do  is  to 
teach  teaching;  they  teach  method.   You  can  teach  method  by 
practice  teaching  and  by  supervised  teaching,  but  you  don't 
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directly  teach  teaching.   You  teach  by  example.   Unfortunately, 
the  schools  of  education,  by  and  large,  have  the  worst  reputation 
among  their  students  for  the  quality  of  instruction.   And  the 
education  courses  are  generally  viewed,  as  I  know  from  my  own 
students  and  through  a  lot  of  tests,  to  be  mostly  a  waste  of 
time. 


Strong:   Interestingly  enough,  Glenn  Seaborg,  in  one  of  his  legacies, 

talked  about  scientific  engineering.   By  scientific  engineering 
he  meant  research—not  just  development,  but  the  development  of 
engineering  research—of  a  calibre  and  quality  to  command  respect 
of  people  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  so  on. 

If  you  can  do  this  in  engineering,  why  can't  you  do  it  in 
education?   It  struck  me  that  one  way  you  can  do  it  is  to  have  in 
the  School  of  Education- -in  the  area  of  education- -psychologists 
who  would  command  appointment  at  any  Department  of  Psychology  in 
the  country.   Learning  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  areas 
of  research.   You  not  only,  for  field  work,  have  to  work  with 
rats  in  the  Psychology  Department,  but  here,  with  the  access  that 
the  School  of  Education  has  to  people  out  in  the  field,  is  an 
absolutely  marvelous  area  for  first  class  research. 

Secondly,  in  philosophy  of  education,  as  I  surveyed  this 
field  of  particular  interest,  I  discovered  that  hardly  in  any 
place  in  the  country,  in  any  school  of  education,  was  there  a 
philosopher  who  would  be  appointed  in  a  Department  of  Philosophy. 
One  of  two  things:   either  the  philosophy  of  education  should  be 
done  in  the  Philosophy  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  School 
of  Education;  or  a  highly  able  philosopher  concerned  with 
philosophy  of  education  should  be  recruited.   I  had  someone  like 
a  Rousseau  or  a  John  Dewey  in  mind,  with  respect  to  stature. 

The  School  of  Education  at  Berkeley  was  one  place  where  I 
hoped  that,  by  the  time  I  finished  up  my  chancellorship,  the 
faculty  would  have  gained  in  respect  accorded  it  by  other 
departments.   I  knew  this  was  a  very  large  order.   Some  progress 
was  made,  as  Dean  Theodore  Reller  and  I  worked  together  on 
recruiting  faculty. 

There  were  other  areas :   Librarianship  very  much  needed  an 
able  dean.   The  search  committee  chaired  by  Professor  Bertrand 
Bronson  recommended  only  one  individual,  Professor  Raynard  Swank 
at  Stanford.   It  took  some  time  to  persuade  him  to  come  to 
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Berkeley.   He  was  well  situated  at  Stanford,  but  liked  the 
opportunity  offered  him. 

The  Speech  Department  definitely  needed  to  be  upgraded.   It 
had  no  graduate  program  or  program  beyond  the  Master's  Degree. 
For  that  matter,  the  School  of  Librarianship  had  a  professional 
degree  but  did  not  have  a  Ph.D.  degree.   Criminology  was  another 
area  that  needed  to  be  upgraded,  and,  finally,  journalism.   This 
was  not  any  discovery  on  my  part;  this  was  just  simply  pointing 
out  what  was  known  in  the  Chancellor's  Office.   It  was  the  type 
of  problem  that  you  had  to  work  on. 

Immediately  pressing,  handed  on  by  Glenn  Seaborg,  was,  of 
course,  computer  science.   This  was  recognized  as  being  a  fairly 
urgent  need,  just  in  terms  of  having  the  facilities  for  the 
faculty.   Also  it  was  perceived  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  very 
important  field,  and  Berkeley  was  lagging  behind;  it  didn't  have 
the  equipment,  it  didn't  have  the  organization,  it  didn't  have 
the  program.   UCLA  was  moving  ahead,  Stanford  was  moving  ahead, 
and  something  very  definitely  needed  to  be  got  moving  here.   By 
the  way,  a  big  bond  issue  had  been  approved  for  capital  outlay 
for  the  State  of  California,  and  money  was  available  for 
building.   Federal  financing  was  pretty  favorable  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  for  science. 

Nathan:   Were  you  thinking  of  computer  science  as  a  separate  school  or 
department? 

Strong:   Not  necessarily.   Engineering  maintained  that  they  could 

establish  a  unit  within  the  electrical  engineering  division,  and 
provide  a  home  there.   Mathematics  said,  "No  way.   We  have  to 
have  computer  science  as  a  part  of  mathematics,  and  it  should  be 
in  mathematics."   There  was  a  competition  between  those  two 
areas,  and  the  social  scientists  were  complaining,  "Where  do  we 
come  in?"   So  there  was  competition  on  campus  with  regard  to  who 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  the  facilities,  who  would  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  staffing,  where  would  the  faculty 
department  be  located.   It  was  difficult  simply  as  an 
interdepartmental  problem.   No  decision  had  been  made  here  at 
this  particular  point. 

After  the  debacle,  which  I  will  presently  turn  to,  it  became 
clear  that  we  had  to  bring  in  one  individual,  find  one  individual 
to  head  up  the  computer  science  program.   And  the  individual  who 
would  be  brought  in  was  Professor  Abraham  Taub .   He  said,  "I've 
got  to  be  assured  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  department,  and 
that  the  department  is  going  to  be  well  supported."   To  get  Taub 
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from  the  University  of  Illinois,  we  had  to  commit  to  him  the 
development  of  a  department. 

I  remarked  earlier  about  the  Seaborg  legacy  to  me  that  a 
high  priority  had  been  assigned  to  the  Institute  of  Humanities. 
In  short,  it  was  recognized  that  in  terms  of  research  monies,  the 
humanities  were  the  worst  off.   It  was  therefore  thought  that  if 
you  could  establish  an  Institute  of  Humanities  this  would  provide 
resources  to  people  in  the  humanities,  and  would  also  be 
attractive  for  recruitment  and  retention  of  faculty.   There  was 
an  analogy  here  which  I  didn't  think  held  very  closely  or  very 
strongly.   The  analogy  was  this:  what  the  Radiation  Laboratory 
at  Berkeley  was  to  the  advancement  of  the  physical  sciences  and 
engineering,  so  an  Institute  of  Humanities  would  be  to  the 
advancement  of  English,  history,  foreign  languages,  dramatic  art, 
etc. 

I  had  no  doubt,  and  have  no  doubt  now,  about  funding  for  an 
Institute  of  Humanities;  such  an  institute  would  bring  benefits. 
It  would  make  for  interdepartmental  collaboration;  it  would 
provide  certain  funding  for  scholarly  projects.   It  might, 
indeed,  provide  the  kind  of  money  that  Walter  Horn  needed  when  he 
was  making  his  wonderful  study  of  the  medieval  monastery,  St. 
Gall.   By  the  way,  a  critical  point:   out  of  unrestricted 
endowment  funds  I  provided  $1,000  to  Walter  Horn,  which  made  the 
difference,  and  that  carries  a  point. 

What  was  needed  more  than  an  Institute  of  Humanities  was 
money  that  you  could  allocate  to  somebody  in  the  humanities  who 
needed  something  in  the  way  of  research  assistance.   By  the  way, 
name  chairs,  I  think,  are  more  important  than  the  Institute  of 
Humanities.   You  locate  a  few  name  chairs  in  a  number  of 
departments,  and  these  are  a  great  asset. 

In  the  Department  of  Philosophy  we  had  the  Howison 
Endowment.   The  Howison  fund  assisted  in  appointment  of  visiting 
professors.   A  succession  of  quite  eminent  philosophers  from 
around  the  country  and  abroad  came  to  Berkeley,  which  meant  that 
Berkeley  had  the  advantage  of  having  a  distinguished  man  as  a 
visitor  who,  returning  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Harvard,  would 
carry  back  first-hand  news  of  Berkeley.   So  to  have  many  chairs, 
liberal  library  funding,  museums  (particularly  teaching  museums), 
performance  facilities,  all  these  were  important.   When  I  became 
Chancellor,  we  had  no  University  Art  Museum,  although  Clark  Kerr 
had  been  working  on  this,  and  Erie  Loran  and  Karl  Kasten,  who  had 
been  students  of  Hans  Hofmann,  were  instrumental  in  bringing  in 
the  Hans  Hofmann  wing  addition  to  the  University  Art  Museum. 
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There  were  no  departmental  museums  in  the  Art  Department ;  we 
established  the  Worth  Ryder  Art  Gallery.   There  was  really  no 
performance  hall  for  music  until  we  got  Hertz  Hall. 

The  worst  housed  of  all  the  departments  on  the  campus, 
without  exception,  was  the  Department  of  Anthropology.   The 
Department  of  Anthropology  had  a  tin  shack  back  of  the  Men's 
Faculty  Club,  corrugated  tin  or  iron  on  the  outside,  and  on  the 
inside  wooden  floors,  temporary  partitions,  and  behind  chicken 
wire  the  archeological  collection—part  of  it- -of  the  University 
of  California.  A  cigarette  thrown  in  a  corner,  or  defective 
wiring,  and  Indian  artifacts  and  irreplaceable  archeological 
objects  would  have  gone  up  in  smoke. 

The  departments'  need  would  come  to  the  Regents.   I  heard  a 
story  that  there  was  some  Regent  who  said,  "What  is  anthropology? 
What  do  people  in  anthropology  do?"  He  was  informed  about 
anthropology  and  archeology,  the  study  of  primitive  societies  and 
extinct  cultures.   Whereupon  the  Regent  said,  "Haven't  we  got 
things  that  are  more  urgent  that  belong  to  the  present  day  than 
providing  a  building  for  those  kinds  of  studies?  What  about 
engineering,  what  about  physics  and  chemistry?" 

I  can't  exactly  date  this  from  memory,  but  the  Anthropology 
Department  did  a  very  clever  thing.   They  waited  until  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Regents  at  Berkeley,  and  then  they  held  a 
reception  in  the  corrugated  iron  shack.   All  the  faculty  wives 
came  in  tea  gowns,  the  men  came  in  morning  dress,  striped 
trousers  and  boutonnieres .   The  finest  silver  was  collected  for 
the  tea  service,  and  a  reception  was  held,  with  guests  welcomed 
by  Professors  Robert  H.  Lowie  and  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  two 
internationally  famed  anthropologists.   Whether  it  was  because  of 
shame  or  because  of  seeing  the  squalid  character  of  the  housing, 
the  Department  of  Anthropology,  along  with  the  Art  Department, 
got  a  new  building. 

The  Art  Department  moved  out  of  an  antiquated  building.   The 
Music  Department  moved  out  of  temporary  quarters.   What  happened 
was  that  the  units  on  the  campus  that  were  most  miserably  housed 
in  temporary  buildings  were  the  ones  whose  needs  were  being  met 
at  long  last. 
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Grants.  Gifts,  and  Endowment  Funds 


Strong:   I  was  also  very  much  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  getting 
grants  and  gifts  for  departments.   I  was  the  chairman  of  an 
administering  committee  of  the  Rockefeller  grant  to  the  Political 
Science  Department.   This  was  the  grant  that  Charles  Aiken,  the 
chairman  of  the  department,  secured  for  a  period  of  years,  which 
completely  freed  a  member  of  the  department  for  a  period  of  time 
to  do  research  on  a  project  approved  by  the  committee,  with  no 
obligation  to  publish,  with  travel  money  and  equipment  money.   It 
produced  a  real  surge  of  research  and  publication  in  the 
department. 

I  went  to  the  Townsends  [Calvin  and  Doreen]  with  my  gifts 
and  endowment  officer,  Joe  Mixer,  and  interviewed  them  near  San 
Jose.   They  made  a  gift  to  the  department  of  stock  in  the  Food 
Machinery  Corporation  [FMC] ,  which  was  converted  into  an 
endowment  fund.   This  enabled  the  department  to  invite  lecturers, 
to  assist  students  in  need,  to  subsidize  $1,000  a  year  to  the 
Journal  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  to  make  additions  to  The 
Bancroft  Library.   The  total  amount  was  around  $75,000;  it  may 
have  appreciated. 

It  was  examples  of  this  kind  that  made  me  appreciate  the 
importance  of  obtaining  gift  money,  building  up  endowment  funds, 
working  with  the  alumni.   I  had  only  one  gifts  and  endowments 
officer.   The  situation  was  really  absurd,  with  respect  to  good 
planning.   And  obviously --every  Chief  Campus  Officer  knows  this 
--you  must  work  with  the  alumni.   I  think  all  during  my  tenure  as 
Chancellor  my  relations  with  the  alumni  went  well.   I  felt  that 
they  were  devoted  to  the  University,  I  appreciated  their  interest 
and  concern;  they  didn't  meddle  unduly.   They  put  pressure  on 
Berkeley  for  winning  athletic  teams , surely ,  but  what  they  really 
most  appreciated  was  the  reputation  of  Berkeley  academically,  and 
were  primarily  concerned  that  Berkeley  remain  a  prestigious 
institution  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

So  far  I  haven't  mentioned  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Nathan:   Before  we  get  into  intercollegiate  athletics,  tell  me  if  this  is 
appropriate:   I  had  a  note  about  the  issue  of  renting  IBM 
computers,  and  the  Rad  Lab  pulling  out  of  the  campus  arrangement. 

Strong:   I  call  that  the  computer  crisis,  and  I  want  to  come  to  that  very 
shortly.   That  crisis  came  just  after  I  was  inaugurated  as 
Chancellor.   We'll  turn  to  that  next. 
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Intercollegiate  Athletics 


Strong:   Let's  cover  intercollegiate  athletics  first.   As  vice  chancellor, 
at  times  when  Glenn  couldn't  attend,  I  was  sent  as  his 
representative  to  the  PAC  8  football  conference.   I  knew  that 
compared  to  Glenn  Seaborg,  Adrian  Kragen  and  other  sports  buffs 
didn't  think  I  was  as  ardently  committed  to  big-time  athletic 
prowess  as  Glenn,  obviously,  was  committed.   What  I,  indeed,  had 
favored  (and  I  had  already  expressed  myself  on  this)  was  the  kind 
of  competition,  the  kind  of  situation,  that  had  been  established 
in  the  Ivy  League . 

Indeed,  this  was  the  official  policy,  or  was  firmed  up  as 
the  official  policy  of  Berkeley.   You  compete  with  your  peers, 
which  meant  that  Berkeley  didn't  compete  with  Notre  Dame,  nor 
Oklahoma,  nor  Texas- -although  the  University  of  Texas,  by  the 
way,  is  a  pretty  respectable  institution.    In  short,  you 
scheduled  within  the  conference:   UCLA,  Stanford,  University  of 
Washington,  etc.   But  as  for  the  outside  games,  there  you 
schedule  with  institutions  which  are- -well,  the  University  of 
Illinois,  yes;  the  University  of  Michigan,  yes- -that  sort  of 
competition. 

During  my  first  year  as  Chancellor  I  regularly  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference.  I  was  in  the  chair  of 
the  athletic  council  group  at  Berkeley,  made  up  of  the  principal 
people  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  alumni  and  University 
representatives,  and  administrative  officers.   By  the  way,  during 
my  first  year  as  Chancellor,  Berkeley  did  quite  well  in 
intercollegiate  athletics,  especially  in  tennis  and  crew.   In 
1962,  I  was  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  I'd  been  on  an 
eastern  alumni  tour,  and  I  stayed  overnight  at  the  university.   I 
was  seated  at  the  bench  at  the  football  game,  and  on  the  very 
first  play  a  Cal  player  ran  the  kickoff  back  for  a  touchdown. 
After  that,  the  roof  fell  in  on  the  Cal  team. 

I  had  never  before  been  on  the  bench  in  any  Cal  game.   It 
gave  me  a  chance  to  observe  close  up  how  Marv  Levy  was  getting 
along  with  his  players.   I'd  already  received  reports  of  player 
dissatisfaction,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  then  that,  likeable 
as  Marv  Levy  was  as  an  individual- -I  liked  him  a  good  deal --he 
should  be  replaced  as  football  coach. 

Then  I  discovered  that  the  appointment  of  a  football  coach 
is  everybody's  business.   I  was  called  by  President  Kerr,  I  was 
called  by  Regent  Pauley  who  had  a  candidate.   That  call  came  just 
at  the  time  when  Ray  Willsey  was  on  campus,  and  in  fact  had  just 
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been  in  my  office.  We  had  practically  decided  upon  him  as  a 
football  coach.   I  remember  Pauley  telling  me  that  Cal  should 
have  a  big-time  football  coach  who  should  come  from  professional 
football,  and  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
California  if  we  didn't  make  the  appointment  of  somebody  of  that 
calibre.  We  appointed  Willsey,  who  did  pretty  well. 


University  of  Iceland 


Strong:   Before  I  return  to  the  debacle  on  the  computer--!  made  an 

interesting  trip  that  just  occurred  in  October,  when  we  went  to 
Iceland.   I  left  on  October  5  and  returned  on  October  8. 
Professor  Eric  Bellquist,  who  had  had  some  connection  to  the 
State  Department  and  Iceland,  came  to  me  and  said  that  it  would 
be  most  fitting  if  I  would  go,  representing  the  University  of 
California  at  the  celebration  in  Reykjavik  of  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  Iceland.   The  reason  for  going  was  that  during  the 
war  it  became  impossible  for  Iceland  to  send  graduate  students 
over  to  the  continent  because  of  the  German  occupation  of  Norway 
and  Denmark,  so  students  in  Iceland  in  graduate  studies  came  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  to  Berkeley.  At  the  time  that  I 
visited,  the  editor  of  the  major  paper  in  Iceland,  the  secretary 
to  the  president  of  the  Icelandic  government,  and  a  number  of 
outstanding  citizens  and  public  figures  were  beholden  to  Berkeley 
for  their  graduate  education. 

So  I  flew  to  Reykjavik  and  joined  in  the  ceremonies,  which 
were  very  formidable- -a  large  representation  from  Europe,  and  the 
usual  cap  and  gown  and  decorations.   I  gave  a  little  speech  about 
how  we  greatly  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  receiving  these 
students  from  Iceland,  and  welcoming  more  of  them  to  come,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

There  was  one  very  amusing  little  incident.   Flying  back,  I 
flew  out  of  the  big  air  force  base,  which  had  the  necessary 
runway  for  the  Icelandic  airlines.   There  was  a  shop  selling 
cottage -woven  sweaters  and  scarves.   I  knew  that  I  was  being  met 
on  return  at  the  airport- -my  airfare  would  carry  me  all  the  way 
through- -so  I  spent  all  but  less  than  a  half  dollar  buying 
scarves  for  girls  in  the  office,  and  for  Gertrude,  and  for  my 
daughter,  and  I  bought  an  Icelandic  sweater. 

When  I  got  to  New  York,  I  found  that  I  had  to  take  a 
shuttle  bus  from  the  Icelandic  Airlines  station  over  to  United  to 
get  back  to  Berkeley.   I  got  on  the  bus  and  found  that  I  needed 
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fifty  cents,  and  I  had  something  like  thirty- three  cents  in  my 
pocket  [laughs].   Here  I  was,  carrying  my  handbag  and  briefcase, 
and  I  said  to  the  driver,  "Well,  I  can  get  off  and  walk,  or  you 
can  take  me  as  far  as  thirty- three  cents  will  go;  that's  all  the 
money  I've  got."  He  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Oh,  hell,  put  it 
in."   So  I  put  it  in.   I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done  if  I'd 
gotten  to  the  airport  and  hadn't  been  met;  I  wouldn't  have  had 
money  enough  to  put  a  phone  call  in. 

I  said  I  was  next  going  to  cover  the  computer  crisis,  which 
was  in  the  summer.   Or  do  you  want  me  to  be  inaugurated  first? 

Nathan:   You  have  the  choice.   Which  would  you  like  to  start  with? 


Inauguration  as  Chancellor  CMarch  1962) 


Strong:   Well,  let's  start  with  the  good  news  first.   My  inauguration  was 
on  March  23.   President  Kennedy  had  accepted  Clark  Kerr's 
invitation  to  be  the  principal  speaker.   I  named  my  brother-in- 
law,  the  Reverend  Kenneth  Adams,  to  represent  the  church  at  the 
invocation  and  give  the  final  blessing.   My  mother  and  family  and 
relatives  were  there;  my  father  had  died.   I  remember  my  mother 
saying,  "Oh,  if  Harold  were  only  here."   Our  father  was  alive 
when  I  was  appointed  vice  chancellor,  and  he  said,  "You're  going 
to  become  Chancellor."   I  said,  "Nonsense." 

I  had  been  notified  by  Garff  Wilson  that  I  had  twenty  to 
twenty- five  minutes  for  my  inaugural  address,  and  then  the 
pruning  process  began.   Garff  in  his  oral  history  tells  about  the 
struggle  he  had  to  get  the  President  on  the  campus  and  in  the 
stadium  for  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  carry  on  the  ceremony 
and  the  procession  and  all  the  rest  of  it.   So  I  went  from  the 
initial  time  of  twenty  or  twenty- five  minutes,  to  fifteen 
minutes;  I  went  down  to  twelve  minutes;  I  went  down  to  ten 
minutes.   My  actual  speech  was  four  pages,  double  spaced,  in 
which  I  cut  out  every  adverb  unless  it  was  absolutely  needed, 
every  adjective.   I  said,  in  the  amount  of  time  I  had,  what  I  had 
set  out  to  say  when  I  had  twenty  minutes . 

I'll  say  one  thing  more  about  my  speech:   I  had  gone  over 
it  so  many,  many  times  that  I  didn't  need  the  typescript  in  front 
of  me.   I  got  up  to  speak,  and  I  got  into  the  first  sentence  and 
had  it  backwards.   I  realized  it,  to  my  sudden  dismay,  before 


Charter  Day  1962.   Left  to  right:  Clark  Kerr,  Edward  W.  Strong. 
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about  90,000  people;  I  had  got  into  a  sentence  and  knew  that  the 
speech  had  been  distributed  to  all  the  reporters  and  so  on. 


Strong:   I've  never  compared  the  completed  sentence  to  the  one  that  was  in 
the  reporters'  hands,  but,  as  I  remember  it,  I  somehow  got  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.   The  part  that  I  started  with 
now  became  emphasis.   Somebody  afterwards  said  to  me,  "Something 
must  have  happened.   You  started  out  and  you  sounded  a  little 
weak,  and  then  suddenly  you  came  out  with  a  ringing  tone  of 
voice."  I  said,  "Well,  it  was  adrenaline;  I'd  had  the  life 
frightened  out  of  me."   For  a  moment  I'd  had  a  complete  block;  I 
didn't  know  where  to  turn  or  what  to  say.   Anyway,  I  got  out  of 
that  predicament. 

After  I  had  spoken,  and  while  Governor  [Edmund  G.]  Brown 
[Sr.j  was  delivering  his  introduction  to  the  President- -what  was 
known  as  his  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  speech--!  observed  that 
President  Kennedy  was  adding  notes  to  the  first  page  of  his 
typescript.   I  leaned  over  to  him  and  said,  "This  is  going  to  be 
unique,  with  this  handwriting  on  it.   May  we  have  that  for  our 
archives?"  He  said,  "Yes,"  so  after  the  speech  was  over  it  was 
turned  over  to  Garff  Wilson.   Garff's  memory  is  that  he  also 
asked  for  it,  and  he  may  have  done  so.   I  know  that  I  asked  for 
it.   But  between  Garff  and  myself,  in  any  case,  we  got  it  for  the 
archives.   Then  they  wanted  the  manuscript  back  in  Washington. 
We  said  we  would  copy  off  the  additions  and  send  it  back,  but  it 
belonged  to  us  by  gift  of  the  President. 

I  walked  with  the  President  to  the  north  gate  of  the 
stadium,  and  I  remember  so  vividly  —  for  one  thing,  I  remember 
vividly  the  lineup  of  security  people  as  we  walked  down  the 
corridor  from  the  podium  all  the  way  to  the  north  gate.   Outside 
the  President's  limousine  was  waiting  for  him.   (I  had  been 
introduced  to  the  President  earlier  at  University  House.)   He 
turned  to  me  and  called  me  Ed- -talk  about  a  consummate 
politician—and  he  thanked  me  for  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  the 
largest  assembled  audience  he  had  ever  addressed,  and  wanted  to 
thank  me  as  Chancellor  for  the  hospitality  that  had  been  extended 
to  him,  saying  that  it  was  a  memorable  day.   And  we  parted. 

Earlier,  at  University  House,  when  I  went  over  to  join  in 
the  reception  there,  I  discovered  that  Regent  Pauley  had  had  a 
rocking  chair  made,  duplicating  the  one  that  the  President  had  at 
the  White  House.   It  was  upstairs  in  the  bedroom  where  President 
Kennedy  was  to  go  for  a  little  rest;  he  could  sit  in  the 
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identical  rocking  chair.   The  cook  at  University  House  had 
stocked  the  kitchen  with  everything  you  could  think  of,  from 
filet  mignon  and  so  on,  for  the  President's  luncheon.   When  she 
went  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted  for  lunch,  he  said,  "I  want  a 
glass  of  milk  and  a  sandwich." 

Glenn  Seaborg,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  had  come  with  the  President.   The  President  came 
ahead  of  him,  apparently,  and  entered  University  House.   By  the 
time  that  Glenn  got  to  the  door  the  security  people  were  there. 
Glenn  tried  to  go  in  the  back  door  of  University  House,  and  he 
was  blocked.   Here  was  the  ex- Chancellor  forbidden  entry  into 
University  House.   Well,  it  was  only  momentary,  but  that  must 
have  been  a  shock  to  Glenn. 

It's  interesting,  I  have  no  particular  memories  of  the 
luncheon  that  preceded  the  inaugural  ceremony  at  the  stadium,  and 
I  have  no  particular  memories  of  the  Charter  Day  Banquet.   We 
were  being  honored,  of  course,  both  at  the  banquet  and  at  the 
luncheon  by  President  Kerr.   But  what  I  do  remember  vividly  is  my 
meeting  with  a  former  student.   I  was  walking  alone  through  the 
campus,  going  back  to  leave  my  cap  and  gown  in  my  office. 

This  student  was  a  middle-aged  sister  of  a  Catholic  school 
in  Berkeley,  a  very  small  school,  where  she  taught  music, 
especially  the  violin.   I  had  known  that  she  had  spent  her  youth 
in  South  Africa;  that's  all  I  knew  about  her.   She  discovered 
that  I  was  very  fond  of  music,  particularly  Mozart,  and  she  had 
invited  Gertrude  and  me  to  come  down  for  dinner  at  the  school. 
We  went,  and  Gertrude  and  I  were  seated  at  a  table.   We  were 
waited  upon  by  the  nuns;  they  didn't  eat  with  us.   We  went  in  and 
listened  to  a  Bach  double  concerto,  unaccompanied,  with  her  two 
star  pupils. 

She  was  enrolled  in  my  course  in  medieval  philosophy,  which 
was  not  at  all  surprising,  and  we  had  quite  a  dispute  over  the 
Divine  Comedy.   I'd  had  my  students  read  the  Paradise,  because 
that's  the  philosophical  part.   I  said  to  the  sister,  whose  name 
I  can't  remember,  that  philosophically  the  supreme  part  is  the 
Paradise;  but,  of  course,  the  Inferno  is  the  really  dramatic 
part.   "Oh,  no,  no,"  she  said.   "The  whole  reason  is  the 
Paradiso. " 

Anyway,  I  met  this  sister  as  I  was  walking  to  my  office. 
She'd  been  to  the  ceremonies  in  the  stadium,  and  she  said  that 
what  I  had  said  had  pleased  her.   But  she  said,  "Now  you're  no 
longer  teaching.   Have  you  attained  to  something  more  worthwhile? 


Charter  Day  1962.   Front  row,  left  to  right!  John  F.  Kennedy  (in  gown,  holding 
cap),  Clark  Kerr.   Second  row,  left  to  right:  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  Edward  W. 
Strong.   Visible  in  third  row,  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown. 
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You  haven't,"  she  said,  although  she  added,  "Maybe  I'm 
prejudiced. " 

Well,  I'm  going  to  get  to  that  computer  hassle  pretty 
quickly  now.   On  June  7,  I  ought  to  report  that  I  flew  to  Redding 
and  was  from  there  driven  to  the  Hat  Creek  Radio  Astronomy 
installation  for  a  formal  ceremony  for  having  this  be  identified 
or  affiliated  with  the  Berkeley  campus.   Harold  Weaver  was  the 
director,  and  it  was  an  interesting  visit  with  the  local 
dignitaries  at  the  meeting.   I  traveled  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  June 
where  I  gave  a  talk  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  Conference, 
educational  conference,  and  in  September  I  went  to  Salt  Lake  City 
to  another  conference . 


The  Computer  Crisis 


Strong:   Now  we  come  to  the  computer  crisis.   I  was  bound  and  determined, 
as  quite  a  few  people  were  on  the  campus,  that  we  make  some 
progress,  and  make  it  rapidly,  in  getting  computer  science  and 
computer  facilities  established  at  Berkeley.   I  haven't  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  up  the  name  of  the  director  of  the  computer 
center;  he  was  a  social  scientist.   He  was  somewhat  crippled;  he 
needed  to  walk  with  canes.   A  very  pleasant  chap  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  over-ambitious .   He  had  come  to  me  with  regard  to 
obtaining  approval  for  the  rental  of  a  more  efficient  computer 
for  the  campus,  with  outlying  stations  hooked  up  to  it. 

First  of  all,  the  campus  provided  allocations  of  time  for 
people  using  the  computer  for  research  purposes.   Then  there  were 
people  that  had  research  grants  or  other  funding  that  enabled 
them  to  pay  for  time  on  the  machines.   One  of  the  major  users  in 
terms  of  paying  for  time  was  the  Radiation  Laboratory.   They,  of 
course,  had  much  better  computer  facilities  than  we  had,  but  even 
so  they  needed  the  extra  time  and  we  were  able  to  provide  it, 
although  not  as  much  as  they  said  that  they  might  need. 

Anyway,  the  upshot  was  that  the  director,  who  was  head  of 
the  computer  center,  calculated  on  the  income  from  the  Radiation 
Lab  as  at  least  at  the  same  level  as  it  had  been,  and  calculated 
that  the  improved  machine  would  enable  us  to  have  more  time 
available  for  purchased  use.   Then,  without  any  authorization 
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from  me,   he  decided  that  he'd  really  have  the  latest  word  at  our 
particular  level  by  installing  what  he  called  the  "bells  and 
whistles,"  extra  gadgets,  which,  of  course,  increased  the  annual 
rental  cost.   The  machine  was  ordered,  it  got  delivered  to 
Berkeley,  as  far  as  the  freight  station  was  concerned. 

Nathan:   Where  was  it  to  be  installed? 

Strong:   We  had  a  location.   All  you  needed,  really,  was  the  hook- in  to 
the  outlets  and  the  necessary  wiring  to  connect  up  with  any 
stations  that  were  on  the  campus. 

On  September  17,  1962,  I  met  with  statewide  administration 
on  the  financing  problem.   I  had  already  met  with  Professor 
David  L.  Judd  and  somebody  else  from  the  Radiation  Lab  about  what 
was  to  them  good  news  and  to  us  bad  news --they  had  got  federal 
funding  to  increase  their  facilities.   They  came  to  tell  me  that 
they  were  no  longer  buying  time  on  the  Berkeley  machine.   So  here 
we  lost  the  revenue  and  had  the  increased  rental  to  meet.   Since 
we  weren't  in  a  position  to  pay  the  monthly  rentals,  statewide 
blocked  delivery  of  the  machine  to  the  campus. 

I  was  brought  before  the  Board  of  Regents  on  this  matter  of 
having  arranged  for  the  rental  machine  when  we  weren't  able  to 
pay  the  rent.   I  took  full  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  we 
had  gotten  ourselves  into  this  predicament.   I  received  no 
support  or  consolation  from  statewide  administration  at  this 
juncture;  they  thought  it  was  up  to  me  to  bear  the  brunt,  and,  as 
I  say,  I  accepted  full  responsibility,  as  indeed  you  have  to  in  a 
case  like  this.   I  think  it  was  before  the  Regents'  Committee  on 
Finance  that  this  came  up.   I  remember  at  the  end  that  Regent 
Edward  Carter  spoke  to  me.   He  said,  "I  see  you've  got  yourself 
in  a  financial  jam.   Don't  take  it  so  seriously."   [laughter] 
I've  always  felt  grateful  to  him  for  that.   He  was  a  businessman, 
of  course,  but  for  him  the  amount  of  money  involved  was  not 
great,  and  he  knew  the  need. 

What  happened  then  was  that  I  called  in  the  director  of  the 
computer  center,  and  he  was  sheepish  and  chagrined.   He  said, 
"It's  my  fault."   I  said  that  indeed  it  was.   I  said,  "You  can  no 
longer  continue  as  director  after  this.   I'd  like  to  have  your 
advice.   We're  going  to  have  to  appoint  a  director  and  we're 
going  to  have  to  go  outside  of  Berkeley  for  the  director.   We've 
got  to  get  the  best  available  man  in  the  country  at  this 
juncture."  And  we  did.   We  got  Professor  Taub .   Professor  Taub 
said  he  would  come  if  he  could  come  as  the  head  of  the  department 
when  we  established  it. 
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Nathan:   So  you  had  to  go  through  the  process  of  establishing  a 
department? 

Strong:   Yes,  we  did,  which  was  a  good  thing.   It's  worked  out  very  well. 


Reorganizing  the  Academic  Senate  and  Creating  the  Representative 
Assembly  (1962-1963*) 


Strong:   Now  we're  in  the  academic  year  1962-63.   There  was  a  real  hassle 
in  the  University,  centered  at  Berkeley,  although  it  involved 
UCLA  and  the  southern  section  of  the  Academic  Senate.   This  was 
over  the  reorganization  of  the  Academic  Senate.   Legislation  had 
been  passed  by  the  two  sections  of  the  senate  authorizing  the 
reorganization,  abolishing  the  sectional  organization,  although 
keeping  on  the  statewide  senate  committees , and  establishing  what 
was  called  a  Representative  Assembly.   This  was  an  assembly  of 
about  forty  representatives  from  all  campuses  of  the  University- 
representatives  elected  from  each  campus,  plus  some  ex  officio 
members.   Each  campus  was  to  have  its  own  senate. 

As  I  say,  this  had  been  approved.   What  was  now  being 
subject  to  further  and  final  approval -- and  this  was  before  the 
Representative  Assembly—was  the  wording  of  policy  with  regard  to 
distribution  of  responsibilities;  under  what  conditions  would 
certain  matters  be  handled;  what  matters  would  go  up  to  the 
statewide  assembly;  what  matters  were  reserved  to  the  local 
campuses . 

Professor  Charles  Sellers  of  the  History  Department  went 
over  the  statements  of  policy  and  allocations  of  responsibility 
and  found  that  it  was  the  case  that  there  were  certain 
ambiguities  which  he  thought  were  alarming,  a  source  of  trouble, 
which  should  be  clarified  before  ratification  of  this  final 
document.   With  this  document  being  adopted  beginning  in  the 
fall,  or  beginning  July  1,  we  would  be  fully  under  the  terms  of 
the  charter,  the  new  reorganized  senate's  Representative 
Assembly.   Of  course,  the  real  question  here  was,  how  far  does 
the  Representative  Assembly  encroach  upon  local  autonomy?  What 
remains  by  way  of  local  authority  that  cannot  be  transgressed  or 
undercut  by  the  statewide  body? 
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Berkeley,  which  had  a  long  and  deserved  reputation  for 
faculty  leadership  and  for  a  strong  Academic  Senate,  was 
obviously  going  to  be  concerned  about  this  matter.   (This  was  in 
1963.   I'm  going  to  have  to  go  back  and  pick  up  some  items  in 
connection  with  the  Space  Sciences  Laboratory  and  so  on,  but  now 
that  we're  on  this  I'll  continue  with  this  reorganization 
hassle. ) 

By  the  way, the  vote  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Academic 
Senate  —  this  is  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  final  text—was:   in 
the  northern  section  of  the  senate,  796  in  favor  to  190  no;  and 
in  the  southern  section  it  was  552  to  71.   So  the  faculty 
overwhelmingly  endorsed  the  reorganization  of  the  Academic 
Senate . 

Nathan:   Was  the  intent  partly  to  decentralize  power? 

Strong:   Well,  with  the  new  campuses  coming  in,  and  with  the  projections 
of  enrollment,  the  sectional  organization  really  didn't  make  any 
sense.   I  mean,  you  had  three  units  of  the  north  —  four  with  Santa 
Cruz  — and  you  had  the  five  down  south  coming  up.   The  chancellors 
were  supposed  to  have  more  authority;  the  days  of  Sproul  were 
supposed  to  be  over.   More  and  more  it  was  thought  that  each 
campus  should  be  in  a  position  to  handle  its  own  problems.   What 
should  appear  before  a  statewide  assembly  were  matters  that 
really  concerned  all  campuses  in  the  University,  such  as 
admission  requirements,  administrative  stipends,  and  matters  of 
that  kind.   An  example  would  be  one  campus  bidding  against 
another  campus,  or  trying  to  raid  another  campus,  like  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  at  Berkeley  trying  to  raid  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  down  at  UCLA.   Provisions  of  that  kind 
really  called  for  statewide  jurisdiction— sometimes 
administrative  oversight,  sometimes  legislative  oversight  and 
authority. 

A  very  trying  situation  developed.   On  May  20,  1963,  through 
May  30,  we  had  a  tumult  which  began  with  a  letter  signed  by 
seventeen  senate  members  at  Berkeley.   The  letter  was  sent  to 
Professor  Arthur  Hutson,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  Academic  Senate.   Of  the  seventeen  that  signed  the 
letter,  who  were  all  well  established,  notable  figures  in  the 
University's  northern  section,  were  five  deans:   Milton  Chernin 
of  the  School  of  Social  Welfare;  Sandy  [Sanford]  Elberg  of  the 
Graduate  Division;  William  B.  Fretter  of  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science;  Frank  Newman  of  the  School  of  Law;  and  John  Whinnery 
of  the  College  of  Engineering.   So  you  had  five  deans  signing 
this  letter. 
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The  letter  sets  forth  the  opinion  that  certain  bylaws 
approved  by  the  Representative  Assembly- -that  was  the  statewide 
assembly  —  at  its  February  and  April  meetings  in  1963  were  not 
consistent  with  the  original  legislation  adopted  in  1962.   Then 
it  went  on  to  cite  specific  instances.   It  said  that  at  the  time 
that  the  two  sections  of  the  senate  voted,  they  were  voting  in 
principle  on  the  reconstitution  of  the  organization.  It  argued 
that  the  actual  bylaws  that  were  being  presented  for  ratification 
did  not  accord  with  the  original  terms,  or  at  least  ambiguities 
existed.   Therefore,  action  should  be  postponed  until 
clarification  had  been  secured- -postponement,  in  short,  until  the 
fall  of  1963. 

On  May  20,  in  the  afternoon,  the  northern  section  met.   Dean 
Elberg  rose  and  gave  his  reasons  for  signing  the  petition  sent  to 
the  secretary,  asking  for,  on  this  occasion,  a  special  meeting  of 
the  northern  section  to  discuss  recommendations  to  be  made 
concerning  the  bylaws  of  the  reorganization,  and  to  defer  action 
on  reorganization  until  the  fall  of  1963. 

On  May  22,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Academic  Advisory 
Committee,  I  told  the  members  present,  who  included  Chernin, 
Elberg,  and  Fretter,  that  the  motion  that  was  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  northern  section  two  days  before  placed  the 
Berkeley  campus  in  a  very  unfavorable  light.   I  said  that  in  the 
first  place,  other  campuses  would  see  it  as  a  destructive  move; 
they  would  interpret  it  as  an  attempt  by  the  Berkeley  campus  to 
retain  the  dominance  that  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  certainly  in 
the  northern  section.   I  said  that  if  this  perception  really  got 
lodged  in  the  minds  of  faculty  in  the  south,  then  the  Berkeley 
reputation  for  responsible  leadership  would  be  diminished, 
particularly  coming  at  this  late  date .   Then  I  went  on  to  add 
that  I  didn't  doubt  that  further  study  was  probably  needed,  that 
clarification  should  be  sought  where  there  was  doubt  as  to 
intent,  but  that  this  could  proceed  with  our  representatives 
present  in  the  statewide  Representative  Assembly,  and  did  not 
require  a  postponement. 

As  soon  as  President  Kerr  heard  about  the  petition  of  the 
seventeen  members  of  the  Berkeley  faculty,  including  five  deans, 
and  of  the  meeting  of  the  northern  section  at  which  the 
postponement  was  being  sought,  I  got  a  call  from  him.   That  was 
on  May  20  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning.   The  President  and  I  had 
discussed  the  reorganization  at  the  meeting  of  the  Regents  in 
Riverside  which  had  just  been  completed.   This,  of  course,  was 
something  wholly  unanticipated,  that  there  would  be  this 
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difficulty.   President  Kerr  said  to  me  over  the  phone  that 
Berkeley  was  trying  to  retain  control  of  a  veto  power  that  it  had 
enjoyed  under  the  sectional  organization,  and  that  Berkeley  was 
now  losing  face  in  obstructing  the  completion  of  the 
reorganization,  which  had  been  under  discussion  for  a  long,  long 
time.   That  other  campuses  would  certainly  have  their  doubts 
aroused  by  what  was  going  on  in  Berkeley  in  terms  of  intent  or 
what  was  to  be  accomplished. 

I  informed  the  President  that  I'd  ask  Vice  Chancellor  Kragen 
to  talk  to  Newman  and  to  others  to  see  if  we  could  obtain  an 
exact  statement  of  the  particular  points  that  were  thought  to  be 
in  need  of  clarification.   This  left  President  Kerr  very  much 
upset,  according  to  memoranda  kept  in  my  office,  and  he  went  on 
to  say  that  he  thought  Newman  and  company  were  trying  to 
undermine  the  whole  reorganization  at  the  last  minute,  and  that 
they  were  not  just  seeking  a  clear  draft.   I  replied  that  this 
was  not  my  reading  of  the  situation,  that  I  thought  the  concern 
about  wording  was  genuine ,  and  that  there  would  appear  to  be 
ambiguities  that  needed  attention. 

Following  my  conversation  with  President  Kerr  at  11  o'clock, 
at  11:30  I  talked  to  Kragen  to  inform  him  of  the  President's 
concern  and  of  his  suspicions.   I  was  then  asked  to  lunch  by  the 
members  of  the  group  that  had  proposed  the  delay  in  approving 
reorganization,  and  I  just  talked  matters  over  with  them. 


Strong:   This  was  a  meeting  with  some  of  the  signers  of  the  petition.   I 
had  luncheon  with  Bob  Erode,  Charlie  Sellers,  Milton  Chernin, 
Sandy  Elberg,  and  with  Charles  Jones.   Charles  Jones  was  the 
chairman  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Academic  Senate.   At  this 
meeting,  Charles  Jones  was  objecting  to  the  request  for  a  special 
meeting  of  the  senate.   One  objection  was  on  a  technicality  that 
for  a  special  meeting  you  needed  to  set  a  day  with  advance 
notice,  and  he  said  there  wasn't  sufficient  time.   It  would  be 
violating  the  rules  of  procedure  to  hold  the  meeting  earlier  than 
that.  Also  he  argued  against  introducing  a  motion  for 
postponement  at  this  special  meeting,  which  if  called  when  they 
wanted  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  procedure. 

On  May  22- -advancing  again—President  Kerr  called  Elberg  and 
chided  him  in  no  uncertain  terms  on  having  spoken  at  the  meeting 
of  the  senate  and  for  signing  the  petition.   Because  Sandy  Elberg 
was  concerned  about  a  mouse  colony  up  in  Davis  that  he  thought 
was  going  to  be  located  in  Berkeley  in  connection  with 
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bacteriology,  that  got  into  the  conversation,  too,  although  that 
was  really  irrelevant  to  the  source  of  the  difficulty  here.   Then 
President  Kerr  called  Dean  Fretter  and  for  fifteen  minutes  really 
chided  Fretter.   I  heard  from  both  Elberg  and  Fretter  then,  and 
they  both  were  very  upset  by  the  scolding  that  they  had  received. 

Fretter,  on  May  23,  called  me  and  offered  to  resign.   I 
persuaded  him  not  to  do  anything  so  rash  as  that.   Elberg  talked 
to  me  about  Fretter 's  distress,  because  Fretter  had  called  Elberg 
and  told  Elberg  that  he  was  thinking  of  resigning,  and  that  he 
had  known  that  Elberg  had  also  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  the 
President's  reprobations.   The  President  wanted  to  know  my 
reaction  to  his  bawling  out  of  Elberg  and  Fretter. 

Nathan:   Was  there  anything  inappropriate  in  their  position  or  action? 

Strong:   [pause]  I  think  that  what  was  inappropriate  was  that  the  members 
of  the  faculty  and  the  deans  did  not  notify  the  Chancellor's 
Office  of  what  they  were  up  to .   That  was  what  was  inappropriate . 
They  had  proceeded  on  this ,  which  was  a  matter  of  a  lot  of  work 
on  the  part  of  the  President  and  the  Chancellor  and  involved  the 
preceding  discussions,  and  they  went  ahead  on  their  own.   Their 
defense  could  well  be  that  it  was  a  matter  of  Academic  Senate 
concern,  but  when  you  have  five  deans  who  report  to  the 
Chancellor,  I  can  well  see  why  the  President  was  concerned.   I 
also  had  met  with  the  delegation,  as  I  reported,  I  also 
registered  my  concern.   I,  however,  knew  these  people  very  well 
and  had  reason  to  believe  that  their  intentions  were  respectable. 
They  were  men  of  integrity  and  goodwill. 

This  is  what  I  tried  to  assure  the  President:   that  there 
was  nothing  underhanded  or  devious  here.   I  told  him  that  both  of 
these  deans  were  very  much  distressed  by  the  way  in  which  they 
had  been  bawled  out.   Then- -this  is  from  the  memorandum- -"Kerr 
says  if  this  had  happened  under  Sproul  or  Wheeler  there  would  be 
retaliation,  and  that  our  trouble  was  that  we  were  not  as 
vindictive  or  ruthless  as  we  ought  to  be."   I  told  him  I  would 
write  to  Chancellor  Murphy  to  tell  him  where  I  stood  and  what  was 
occurring  at  Berkeley,  which  I  did.   In  fact,  I  wrote  two  letters 
to  Murphy. 

By  May  24,  both  Chernin  and  Elberg  were  working  hard  to  have 
the  reorganization  be  achieved  on  schedule  by  approval  of  the 
wording  of  the  bylaws.   On  May  27,  I  informed  President  Kerr, 
however,  of  the  intention  of  Professor  Sellers  and  three  others 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Representative  Assembly  scheduled  in 
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Los  Angeles.  They  were  going  down  there  to  argue  for  postponement 
and  hoped  that  the  Representative  Assembly  would  vote  to 
postpone . 

Well,  Sellers  did  appear  on  May  29,  he  argued,  and  the 
Representative  Assembly  voted  40  to  1  against  postponement.   Then 
Sellers  spoke  about  working  together  cooperatively.   On  May  30,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  President:   "Dear  Ed: 
The  current  problem  settled  as  of  now,  may  prevent  other  problems 
in  the  future.   This  is  a  clear  gain.   Your  firmness  and  good 
sense  were  key  factors.   Best  regards,  Clark  Kerr."   He  had 
written  earlier,  on  May  23,  "Dear  Ed:   I  regret  that  the  problem 
of  the  moment  is  a  disturbing  one  to  you.   I  wish  that  others 
might  demonstrate  the  high  degree  of  responsibility  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  you.   Best  regards,  Clark."  [tape  off] 


Space  Sciences  Laboratory 


Strong:   Professor  Sam  Silver  had  been  appointed  to  head  up  the  Space 

Sciences  Laboratory,  which  was  funded  by  NASA.   This  funding  was 
provided  mainly  for  a  building.   The  question  was  where  to  locate 
it.   Quite  naturally,  Sam  wanted  it  located  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  physics -chemistry  complex  on  the  campus,  except  that  there 
wasn't  any  space.   In  the  second  place,  policy  with  regard  to 
institutes  and  laboratories,  unless  they  had  a  major  teaching 
function,  was  to  locate  them  on  the  periphery. 

Building  and  Campus  Development,  after  studying  it,  located 
the  laboratory  above  the  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science,  and  adjacent 
to  Professor  Frank  A.  Beach's  animal  behavior  laboratory. 
Sam  regarded  this  as  being  in  Outer  Slobovia.   He  said  there  was 
a  place  on  campus  that  wasn't  occupied  and  that  would  be  ideal. 
I  asked  where  that  was.   He  said  the  Campanile  Plaza.   He  was 
serious.   He  wasn't  joking.   Sam  also  needed  to  have  his  hand 
held.   The  negotiations  with  NASA  apparently  didn't  always  go 
smoothly.   So  I  worked  with  Sam  because  I  thought  the  laboratory, 
in  connection  with  other  research- -the  high  elevation  laboratory 
down  at  White  Mountain—was  an  opportunity  for  Berkeley  to  have 
leadership  nationally  in  research  dealing  with  high  altitude  and 
outer  space. 
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More  on  the  Committee  on  the  Superior  Student  (1962-1963) 


Strong:    The  second  development  that  culminated  in  1962-63  was  my 
service  on  the  Inter-University  Committee  on  the  Superior 
Student,  which  I  had  been  connected  with  for  a  period  of  five 
years.   It  was  winding  up  its  career,  and  on  February  23  and 
24,  1962,  I  went  to  Denver  for  the  final  meeting  of  the 
committee  and  delivered  the  farewell  address.   It  was  really  a 
moving  occasion.   I  had  worked  with  a  group  of  men,  mostly 
deans  of  liberal  arts  colleges,  all  the  way  from  Reed  College 
to  the  University  of  Michigan.   We  were  not  a  large  group.   We 
were  funded  by  Carnegie.   We  seemed  to  have  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  to  have  our  newsletter  published.   So  this  was 
winding  up.   It  had  been,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  more 
effective  developments  in  higher  education,  advancing  learning 
among  gifted  students  throughout  the  country  in  a  large  number 
of  institutions. 

Oh,  a  personal  thing:   I  was  invited  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Easton  Rothwell  to  dinner  at  Mills  College  in  the  spring 
of  1962.   Easton  had  been  president  there  for  some  time. 
Easton  and  I  discovered  that  we  both  played  the  harmonica,  so 
that  evening  the  two  of  us  got  together  and  played  harmonica 
duets  after  dinner.   Subsequently,  at  the  Bohemian  Grove  he 
would  drop  into  Wayside  Log  and  we  would  sit  down  and  play  the 
harmonica  together. 


Buildings.  Visitors.  Conferences,  and  a  Faculty  Decision 


Strong:    In  1962,  we  dedicated  Tolman  Hall,  a  very  gratifying  event, 
because  of  the  naming  of  the  hall  after  the  leader  in  the 
loyalty  oath  controversy  of  the  faculty.   Also  this  was  a 
notable  time  because  of  the  appointment  of  William  Wheaton  as 
Chairman  of  City  and  Regional  Planning;  and  Martin  Meyerson  as 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Environmental  Design,  replacing  Bill 
Wurster . 

In  April  of  '62,  we  had  a  visit  from  Lord  Robbins  and  his 
staff  from  Great  Britain.   He  came  to  interview  President  Kerr, 
and  talked  to  me  and  other  people  in  the  state  about 
California's  plan  for  higher  education,  the  McConnell  plan. 
England  needed  very  desperately  to  make  available  to  many  more 
students  the  benefits  of  higher  education.   Our  master  plan  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  productive  ways  of 
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going  about  it,  with  the  relation  of  the  junior  colleges,  state 
colleges,  and  the  University. 

From  May  3  to  5 ,  I  presided  at  the  Asilomar  World  Affairs 
Conference,  devoted  that  year  to  Far  Eastern  affairs.   I  took 
with  me  a  secretary,  Jean  Dobrzensky.   I  hadn't  realized  that 
the  duties  were  not  only  that  of  presiding  at  the  general 
meetings  (other  than  the  work-study  meetings),  which  I  did,  but 
also  at  the  final  general  meeting  of  the  assembly  to  present  a 
summary  of  the  recommendations  and  conclusions  of  each  of  the 
special  study  committees.   This  meant  that  I  had  to  assemble 
from  the  chairmen  what  the  summaries  were,  and  organize  these 
into  a  final  statement  of  what  had  been  accomplished,  what  had 
been  studied,  what  had  been  recommended,  etc.,  at  the  meetings. 
I  certainly  needed  Jean  Dobrzensky  to  assist  me  on  that 
occasion. 

June  15  to  18,  I  was  at  an  alumni  conference  at  Wawona. 
June  27,  I  was  on  a  tour  of  Lick  Observatory,  my  first  visit  to 
the  site.   I  had  no  idea  on  that  occasion  that  the  observatory 
subsequently  would  be  reassigned  to  the  Santa  Cruz  campus.   By 
the  way,  this  was  in  keeping  with  the  policy  that  every  campus 
of  the  University  of  California  should  have  at  least  one 
outstanding  research  facility  assigned  to  it,  even  though  it 
may  have  other  research  facilities.   In  the  course  of  time  the 
Bodega  Marine  Laboratory  went  to  Davis ,  the  Lick  Observatory 
went  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  quite  appropriately  the  Desert  Research 
Station  went  to  Riverside.   On  the  other  hand,  the  ecological 
diversity  plan  of  the  University  was  to  quietly  acquire  major 
ecological  sites  in  California.   Berkeley  retained  the  forestry 
unit,  it  retained  the  unit  back  of  Carmel  at  the  head  of  the 
river  valley,  of  course  we  have  the  high  altitude  station  at 
White  Mountain,  and  the  Hat  Creek  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory. 

We  did  have  one  faculty  loss  that  I  very  much 
regretted.   We  lost  Professor  Thomas  Kuhn,  who  held  a  joint 
appointment  in  the  Philosophy  and  the  History  Departments,  to 
Johns  Hopkins .   At  the  time  that  Tom  had  come  to  us ,  he  already 
had  an  established  reputation  as  a  historian  of  science.   He 
had  at  least  a  Master's  degree  in  physics  before  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  be  a  historian  of  science.   He  had  a  very  good 
understanding  of  scientific  thought  and  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  role  played  by  what  he  called  certain 
patterns  of  thought,  or  certain  paradigms,  as  setting  the 
problems  that  scientists  worked  on.   These  set  the  pattern  of 
interpretation  and  accounted  for  what  they  didn't  see  or 
overlooked,  what  one  might  say  they  could  well  have  noticed 
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except  for  the  context  or  particular  framework,  a  framework 
that  didn't  provide  a  door  for  them  walk  through. 

Tom  Kuhn  came  to  me  when  I  was  Chancellor  and  said  that 
he  had  had  this  very  attractive  offer  to  go  to  Johns  Hopkins , 
that  he  would  prefer  to  remain  at  Berkeley  if  he  could  receive 
a  full-time  appointment  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.   I 
said  I  was  certainly  in  favor  of  that,  but  of  course  that 
required  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy.   So  I 
conferred  with  the  chairman  and  asked  him  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  to  let  me  have  the 
recommendation.   I  think,  unhappily  for  Berkeley,  because  of 
what  Kuhn  represented  to  Berkeley  in  the  field  of  the  history 
of  science,  the  philosophy  faculty  decided  that  they  didn't 
want  the  half-time  appointment  to  be  increased  to  a  full-time 
appointment. 

So  Tom  went  to  Johns  Hopkins,  and  not  so  long  after,  he 
published  a  work  that  attracted  international  attention  and 
gained  him  an  international  reputation  as  a  leading  historian 
and  philosopher  of  science.   We  could  have  kept  Tom  at  Berkeley 
with  cooperation  from  the  department.   I  think  it  was  the 
department's  loss;  I  know  it  was  Berkeley's  loss. 

One  of  the  great  needs  that  I  saw  at  Berkeley,  and  had 
seen  for  a  long  time,  was  the  need  for  moderate-cost  housing 
for  faculty,  the  need  particularly  to  provide  graduate  student 
housing  for  married  students,  and  in  general  to  provide  more 
housing  for  undergraduates.   One  of  the  legacies  from  Glenn 
Seaborg  was  Housing  Unit  #3.   Well,  this  was  completed,  and  we 
made  progress  on  housing  for  married  graduate  students  out  in 
Albany.   I  went  out  and  paid  a  visit  to  some  of  the  apartments, 
and  I  was  very  pleased  with  what  I  found.   In  cooperation  with 
the  City  of  Albany,  I  also  persuaded  the  Regents  to  deed  a 
triangle  where  they  could  locate  their  city  offices  and  their 
fire  department,  in  recognition  that  the  City  of  Albany  was 
providing  schooling  at  the  City  of  Albany's  expense  to  students 
in  the  elementary  schools  from  our  housing  tract  out  there. 

I  was  awarded  a  medal,  although  I  had  practically  nothing 
to  do  with  what  the  medal  was  for.   Ecuador  was  very  pleased 
with  the  Galapagos  expedition  that  was  under  Gorton  Linsley, 
who  was  the  Dean  of  Agriculture- -whom  I  appointed,  by  the  way, 
to  that  position  after  consulting  with  Lincoln  Constance.   As  a 
result  of  the  Galapagos  expedition  they  had  an  award  ceremony, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  Berkeley  was  awarded  a  ribbon,  medal,  to 
be  affixed  to  an  appropriate  place,  and  a  scroll  which  is 
somewhere  in  my  files. 
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Also  during  this  time  I  was  very  active  in  working  with 
Bill  Davis  on  student  cooperative  housing.   Bill  Davis  was  the 
director  of  [the  YMCA]  Stiles  Hall,  and  of  course  my 
affiliation  with  Stiles  Hall  was  also  involved  in  working  with 
Bill.  At  one  point,  I  had  a  rather  handsome  stipend  for  a 
lecture  that  I  had  given  somewhere,  which  I  turned  over  to  the 
support  of  coop  student  housing. 

By  this  time,  in  '63  and  '64,  home  economics  had  been 
transferred  to  Davis,  leaving  nutrition  at  Berkeley;  the  four- 
quarter  calendar  [to  go  into  operation  in  1966]  had  been 
adopted  with,  again,  Berkeley's  opposition.   Ted  Reller  had 
become  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  and  Ted  and  I  were 
working  on  operating  the  School  of  Education,  making  some 
progress  with  regard  to  faculty  appointments. 


A  Dean  for  Engineering 


Strong:    Professor  George  Maslach  had  been  appointed  to  replace  Whinnery 
as  Dean  of  Engineering.   An  interesting  thing  occurred  there. 
As  usual  when  the  dean  was  not  willing  to  continue--!  persuaded 
Whinnery  once  to  continue,  but  I  couldn't  persuade  him  the 
second  time- -we  started  a  nationwide  search  for  a  dean.   The 
first  time  we  did  this  I  went  back  to  talk  with  the  individual, 
who  had  been  recommended  by  committee,  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  he  said,  "Go  back  to  Berkeley.   Your  dean  is 
already  there  in  Whinnery." 

Well,  after  John  turned  me  down  and  said  he  wasn't  going 
to  do  any  more  administration,  that  he  was  all  through,  a 
delegation  visited  me  from  several  divisions  of  engineering. 
They  pleaded  with  me  not  to  go  outside,  that  I  had  no  need  to 
go  outside  because  we  had  plenty  of  capable  people  at  Berkeley 
from  whom  to  select.   The  delegation  was  headed  by  Maslach,  who 
was  one  of  the  younger  members.  He  was  the  spokesman.   I  knew 
who  George  Maslach  was,  but  I  had  never  particularly  thought 
about  him.   I  said  to  myself,  by  the  time  the  meeting  was 
ended,  that  here,  obviously,  was  the  man  in  whom  the  other 
chairmen  and  directors  have  confidence;  let's  look  into  this. 
So  George  Maslach  became  the  dean,  and  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  two  provosts  at  Berkeley. 
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University  Meeting,  and  Adlai  Stevenson  (1964) 


Strong:    In  May  we  had  a  University  meeting  in  the  Greek  Theatre, 
celebrating  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  at  San 
Francisco,  to  which  we  invited  U  Thant,  who  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  Adlai  Stevenson,  who  was  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations.   I  had  more  than  once 
before  met  Adlai  Stevenson;  I'd  met  him  when  he  was  running  for 
President.   I  remember  Adlai  Stevenson  speaking  down  on  Oxford 
Street,  off  the  campus,  when  he  was  running  for  President. 

Well,  I  wasn't  going  to  send  anybody  to  meet  Adlai 
Stevenson  at  the  airport;  I  was  going  myself,  because  I  was  a 
great  admirer  of  him  as  a  thinker,  as  a  statesman,  not  just  a 
politician.   The  plane  was  late.   He  was  supposed  to  get  in  not 
too  long  after  midnight,  but  he  got  in  about  1:15  or  1:30  in 
the  morning.   The  reporters  were  waiting  for  him,  and  he 
patiently  answered  their  questions.   We  got  to  University  House 
about  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  our  housekeeper  was 
waiting  up  for  him.   He  chided  her  that  she  shouldn't  have 
stayed  up,  and  thanked  her  for  her  kindness  in  welcoming  him. 
Gertrude  the  next  morning  went  over  to  bring  him  to  my  office, 
and  then  we  walked  together  up  to  the  Greek  Theatre. 

I  left  out  one  thing.   We  were  having  some  sort  of  big 
convocation  at  Berkeley,  and  we  had  had  people  at  the  airport 
to  welcome  delegates  coming  to  it.   We  had  a  desk  there,  but  at 
that  time  in  the  morning  the  desk  was  closed.   A  chap  came  in 
at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  expecting  to  be  met  by  somebody  at 
the  University  of  California.   Fortunately  I  was  there,  and  I 
told  him  to  wait  while  I  was  waiting  for  the  plane  bringing 
Stevenson.   Well,  when  Stevenson  came  in  he  met  this  chap,  who 
was  from  Indonesia.   All  the  way  to  Berkeley  Stevenson  chatted 
with  this  delegate  upon  affairs  in  Indonesia  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  interest.   I  thought  to  myself  that  here  was  a  man 
who  is  the  soul  of  courtesy.   He  could  plead  tiredness,  he 
could  close  his  eyes  and  get  a  little  nap;  but,  no,  all  the  way 
to  Berkeley  this  chap  from  the  Far  East  and  Stevenson  had  a 
conversation  dwelling  upon  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  man,  of  course,  knew  who  Stevenson  was,  so  he  must  have 
felt  very  pleased. 

With  regard  to  the  meeting  in  the  Greek  Theatre  I  had 
given  thought   to  what  I  was  to  say,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there  might  be  in  Kant's  essay  called  "Perpetual  Peace"  some 
passages  that  would  be  particularly  appropriate.   So  I  looked 
up  Kant's  "Perpetual  Peace,"  of  which  I  had  only  the  vaguest 
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recollection,  and  I  found  exactly  what  I  wanted.   Before  I 
introduced  Stevenson,  I  quoted  the  passages,  which  spoke  about 
prerequisites  for  establishing  perpetual  peace  between  the 
great  nations  of  the  world.   After  Stevenson  had  gone  back  to 
the  United  Nations,  he  sent  me  a  letter  of  thanks  for 
courtesies  extended  to  him,  particularly  asking  for  the  text  of 
the  quotations  from  Kant's  "Perpetual  Peace,"  because  he  wanted 
to  incorporate  them  in  a  speech  he  was  giving  before  the  United 
Nations. 

By  the  way,  I  have  spoken  about  Adlai  Stevenson  as  a 
presidential  candidate.   One  of  the  duties  of  the  Chancellor 
was  to  meet  presidential  candidates  and  introduce  them  at 
University  meetings. 


Strong:    I  met  other  presidential  candidates,  talked  to  them  in  the 

off  ice-  -Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  for  example,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
I  remember  meeting  candidate  Nixon.   He  had  been  briefed,  all 
right;  he  knew  I  was  a  registered  Democrat.   He  came  in  to  tell 
me  what  a  great  supporter  he  was  of  higher  education.   It  was 
really  a  very  formal  meeting.   I  had  no  sense  of  rapport  with 
him  at  all,  and  of  course  I  could  remember  some  past  history  in 
California  which  didn't  dispose  me  to  be  particularly 
welcoming,  other  than  in  a  formal  sense,  although  I  hope  I 
wasn't  deficient  in  an  official  sense  of  welcoming  him  to  the 
Berkeley  campus  . 

I  can't  date  this  exactly,  but  it  just  occurred  to  me 
that  one  of  the  most  delightful  visits  we  had  was  from  Prince 
Sihanouk  of  Cambodia,  who  came  with  his  family.   His 
youngsters  --before  a  large  University  audience,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  native  music-  -performed  native  dances  of 
Cambodia.  A  thoroughly  delightful  occasion. 

We  have  on  record,  reported  pretty  fully  in  the  memoirs 
of  Garff  Wilson  the  visit  of  Prince  Philip.   That  was  a  gala 
occasion. 


Fundraisine  for  International  House  (1964) 


Strong:    I  went,  in  the  spring  of  1964,  to  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New 

York  to  visit  David  Rockefeller.   Ex  officio,  I  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  International  House.   We  had  had  a 


Charter  Day  1964.   At  the  rostrum  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.N.  Ambassador.   Left  to 
right:  U  Thant,  U.N.  Secretary  General;  Clark  Kerr;  Edward  W.  Strong. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  University  Archivist 
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survey  made  of  needs  for  repair  or  rehabilitation  of 
International  House,  and  it  came  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.   During  the  war,  the  house  was  occupied  by  some 
military  contingent.   The  elevators  needed  overhaul.   The 
building  was  actually  leaking  through  the  walls.   Well,  we 
needed  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  repairs, 
involving  no  new  installations,  as  I  remember,  but  just 
deferred  maintenance. 

There  was  no  prospect  at  all  of  being  able  to  raise  that 
money  among  the  Friends  of  International  House,  so  the  board 
voted  in  favor  of  approaching  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  see 
if  it  could  obtain  a  grant  of  money  sufficient  to  cover  the 
renovation  costs.   Astonishingly,  Bob  Sproul,  who  was  ex 
officio  member  of  the  board,  opposed  going  to  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.   It  never  occurred  to  me  why  he  opposed  it. 
Chicago,  which  had  an  International  House  funded  by  the 
Rockefellers,  had  had  a  liberal  grant.   Of  course,  the  other 
International  House  was  at  Columbia. 

I  made  arrangements  to  meet  with  David  Rockefeller.   We 
went  up  to  the  top  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and  before  we  sat 
down  to  talk  about  our  request  for  funds  I  was  taken  on  a  tour 
of  the  bank's  headquarters.   I  thought  immediately  of  the 
Renaissance  and  of  the  Medicis.   I  said  to  myself  that  here 
were  the  modern  Medicis.   I  can  remember  the  board  room—but 
that  wasn't  what  reminded  me  of  the  Medicis.   The  board  room 
had,  oh,  a  magnificent  table  and  beautiful  chairs,  and  so  on. 
It  was  the  art  collection  that  David  Rockefeller's  wife  had 
compiled  that  hung  on  the  walls.   It  was  like  visiting  a  very 
fine  collection  in  a  museum  of  modern  art- -not  large,  but  very 
well  chosen. 

I  sat  down  and  was  surrounded  by  a  good  deal  more  money 
in  art  than  I  was  petitioning  for  for  International  House.   I 
sent  in  advance  a  document  so  that  he  had  a  chance  to  look  over 
exactly  what  we  would  like  to  get  if  favorable  action  was 
taken.   Rockefeller  said  it  looked  like  we  really  had  a  case  of 
urgent  need  that  shouldn't  be  deferred  any  longer,  and  would  it 
be  all  right  if  he  sent  out  an  engineer  to  look  over  what  was 
needed?   I  said  I  would  be  very  pleased.   He  said  the  engineer 
would  come  out  in  his  coveralls  and  look  it  over. 

In  very  short  order  an  engineer  showed  up,  and  indeed  he 
was  in  his  coveralls .   He  went  from  the  roof  to  the  basement  of 
International  House  and  reported  back  that  we  hadn't  asked  for 
enough.   So  International  House  was  granted  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars. 
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Buying  the  Honevman  Collection  for  The  Bancroft  Library  (1963*) 


Strong:    Turning  back  to  the  fall  of  1963  for  a  moment,  there  is 

something  I  passed  over.   This  was  the  purchase  of  the  Honeyman 
Collection  for  The  Bancroft  Library.   Its  availability  was  made 
known  to  us  by  Warren  Howell,  who,  by  the  way,  had  been  the 
agent  for  Mr.  Honeyman  in  amassing  this  truly  remarkable, 
indeed  unique  collection  of  Western  materials,  including  travel 
diaries,  paintings,  town  plans,  voyages,  trips  of  discovery, 
mining  camps.   In  fact,  the  collection  was  so  large  that  Mr. 
Honeyman  had  built  a  fireproof  museum  at  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
just  to  house  the  art  and  the  documents. 

The  Friends  of  The  Bancroft  Library  had  examined  the 
purchase  and  had  a  sum  of  money  available,  by  gift,  but  it 
wasn't  sufficient  to  cover  the  acquisition  of  all  the  documents 
plus  the  paintings.   Some  of  the  paintings  were  quite 
expensive,  and  in  my  opinion  were  not  nearly  as  valuable 
historically  as,  say,  a  travel  diary,  or  a  report  from  somebody 
who  had  been  on  Vancouver's  voyages.   Jim  Hart  and  Joe  Mixer, 
my  endowments  officer,  and  I  went  down  to  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
where  we  met  Warren  Howell  and  Jake  Zeitlin,  a  rare  book  dealer 
from  Los  Angeles,  to  examine  the  Honeyman  collection.   It, 
indeed,  was  a  marvelous  collection  of  materials.   I  was  told  by 
Warren  Howell,  who  was  a  Friend  of  The  Bancroft  Library  and  was 
anxious  for  California  to  acquire  it,  that  in  the  event  that  we 
didn't  purchase  it,  the  University  of  Texas  was  waiting  in  the 
wings  to  take  it  over.   We  had  priority. 

There  was  no  bargaining;  there  was  an  agreed-upon  price. 
So  it  wasn't  a  case  of  bargaining  against  any  place  else;  it 
was  a  case  of  coming  up  with  the  amount  of  money  required, 
which  was  very  considerable.   Well,  we  acquired  the  library  and 
also,  thanks  to  a  very  generous  donor- -Susanna  Dakin--we 
acquired  the  paintings.   The  Bancroft  Library  is  the  richer  by 
substantial  measure  in  acquiring  this  unique  collection. 

That  was  in  September.   September  27  was  another  notable 
event  in  1963,  and  that  was  the  dedication  of  the  Earl  Warren 
Legal  Center,  which  also  included  housing  for  the  law  students. 
Here  we  had  the  Supreme  Court  justices.   Frank  Newman  was  very 
instrumental  in  acquiring  the  grant  of  money  that  enabled  us  to 
add  the  housing  wing,  Manville  Hall,  to  the  Earl  Warren  Legal 
Center. 
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American  Council  on  Education 


Strong:    On  October  4,  1963,  I  began  the  first  of  three  years  of  monthly 
attendance,  except  for  the  summer,  as  the  director  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  which  took  me  once  a  month  to 
Washington,  D.C.   I  also  served  on  the  Committee  on 
International  Education. 

Nathan:    Was  this  worthwhile  to  you? 

Strong:    This  was  very  worthwhile  to  me,  because  while  the  board  of 

directors  was  mainly  concerned  with  legislation  coming  before 
the  Congress  affecting  universities  in  the  country,  it  also 
brought  me  in  touch  with  presidents  of  leading  universities. 
It  led  to  my  attending  more  than  one  conference  of  university 
presidents.   I  remember  going  to  one  conference  held  up  in  New 
England,  where  we  were  particularly  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  the  small  liberal  arts  colleges.   I  attended  another 
conference  which  had  to  do  with  the  relationship  between  state - 
supported  institutions  and  private  institutions.   So  I  was 
taking  an  active  role  in  higher  education  on  matters  of  policy. 
I  haven't  recorded  them  here;  they  would  be  in  my  bio- 
bibliography,  or  should  be.   In  short,  being  a  member  of  the 
American  Council  meant  that  I  became  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  university  presidents,  and  I  valued  that 
acquaintanceship . 


East-West  Philosophy  Conference  Q964) 


Strong:    In  the  summer  of  1964,  I  was  invited  to  go  out  to  the 

University  of  Hawaii  to  be  a  participant  in  the  East-West 
Philosophy  Conference.   This  was  a  second  conference,  and  it 
brought  together  philosophers  from  the  United  States  and 
philosophers  from  the  Far  East  —  not  mainland  China,  but  from 
Taiwan,  India,  Japan,  Korea,  etc.   I  was  on  the  panel  concerned 
with  political  philosophy.   I  had  prepared  an  address.   What  I 
was  expected  to  produce  in  the  way  of  an  address  was  a  survey 
of  the  development  of  political  thought  in  the  West,  to  be 
paired  with  a  companion  address  on  the  political  thought  in  the 
East. 

I  thought  to  myself  that  there  were  ample  histories  of 
the  development  of  political  thought  in  the  West.   What  could 
be  more  valuable  might  be  other  than  a  sketch  of  the  main 
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developments  of  political  thought  in  the  West  —  the  role  of  the 
idea  of  progress,  the  ideas  of  Rousseau,  Locke,  Hobbes,  and 
down  to  the  present.   So  what  I  did  to  meet  expectations  was  to 
prepare  a  background  paper,  what  I  called  "main  courses"  of 
political  thought  in  the  West,  including  Marx. 

My  address  had  the  title  —  prescient  title,  as  it  turned 
out,  in  a  way- - "Searches  for  Agreement  by  Persuasion."   I  noted 
that  both  within  and  between  nations  there  inevitably  rose 
conflicts  of  interest:   economic,  religious,  and  others.   In 
consequence  of  this,  time  and  again,  a  settlement  was  not 
reached  until  you  had  fought  a  costly  war- -internally  a  civil 
war,  a  religious  war,  a  war  economically  based.   I  said  that 
the  question  that  philosophers  should  face  as  philosophers  was 
what  were  the  resources  of  thought  available  for  reaching 
agreement,  assuming  that  we  were  dealing  with  rational 
individuals —individuals  that  could  count  consequences  of 
actions  taken,  individuals  that  would  listen  to  evidence  for 
and  against  a  course  of  action.   What  were  the  resources  of 
reaching  an  agreement,  short  of  force? 

In  the  course  of  this,  I  spoke  about  the  situation  in 
South  Africa  as  a  case  of  fundamental  conflict  where,  unless 
you  settled  it  by  agreement,  you  would  have  a  really  terrible 
consequence,  and  the  conflict  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  with  atomic  weapons.   Well,  it  was  the  only  paper  of 
its  kind  presented  at  the  conference,  and  it  created  a  furor  of 
discussion.   I  was  on  television  with  people  from  the  East,  and 
the  newspapers  published  a  report. 

We  had  a  conflict  in  Berkeley  in  the  fall,  involving 
students,  faculty,  the  general  public,  the  administration.   On 
October  2  an  agreement  was  reached,  which  was  apparently 
reached  by  persuasion  —  an  agreement  that  failed  utterly.   We 
had  violence,  we  had  mass  arrests.   So  at  the  next  interview 
I'm  going  to  begin  to  tell  the  story  from  inside  the 
Chancellor's  Office  of  what  happened  at  Berkeley  in  the  fall 
semester  of  1964,  into  the  spring  semester  of  1965. 


Death  of  President  Kennedy  and  the  PAC  Response  Q963) 

[Interview  10:   25  October  1988  ]#// 


Nathan:    You  were  speaking  of  the  death  of  President  Kennedy? 
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Strong:    Of  course,  I  remember  it  vividly.   I  don't  have  any  notes  on 

it,  although  there  must  be  some  notes  on  file  in  the  office  on 
the  campus .   What  occurred  was  that  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Council  at  midday,  when  there  was  a  call  to  report  to  my 
office  immediately.   I  hurried  to  the  office,  and  heard  that 
President  Kennedy  had  been  shot,  and  then  that  he  had  died. 
The  immediate  problem  was  the  Big  Game.   In  fact,  all  the  PAC  8 
members  had  Big  Games- -USC -UCLA,  Berkeley- Stanford,  Oregon- 
Oregon  State,  Washington-Washington  State. 

I  felt  that  the  only  appropriate  thing  to  do  was  to 
grieve  for  President  Kennedy  by  having  a  period  of  mourning, 
and  a  football  game  on  Saturday  was  entirely  inappropriate.   So 
I  called  Wally  [Wallace]  Sterling,  and  he  agreed  that  the 
action  should  be  the  action  of  all  of  the  PAC.   Thereafter,  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  I  was  on  the  phone.   I  called 
Franklin  Murphy  next.   He  didn't  disagree  with  my  thought  that 
we  should  not  be  playing  a  game  following  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy,  but  raised  the  question  of  the  difficulty  of 
cancelling  at  so  late  a  date.   He  said  he  would  talk  to  Norm 
Topping.   Meanwhile,  I  said  I  was  going  to  call  Charles  Odegard 
at  Washington.   I  called  Charles  Odegard,  whom  I  already  knew, 
of  course.   I  knew  him  because  the  heads  of  the  PAC  8  met  at 
least  once  every  semester. 

By  a  series  of  phone  conversations,  it  was  agreed  without 
dissent  that  the  PAC  8  games  on  Saturday  would  be  cancelled. 

Nathan:    They  were,  indeed  cancelled? 

Strong:    Yes,  for  the  Saturday  of  that  week,  but  one  week  later  we 

played.   Of  course,  you  can  imagine  all  the  logistics  involved, 
because  you'd  arranged  for  the  police  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.   I'm  sure  that  if  I  hadn't  initiated  it,  some  other 
Chief  Campus  Officer  would  have  done  so.   I  remember  there  was 
anxiety  in  the  office  that  maybe  this  wouldn't  occur.   I'm  a 
great  admirer  of  Jean  Dobrzensky,  and  she  practically  wept  with 
relief  when  she  found  there  would  be  no  Big  Game  the  coming 
Saturday. 
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XIV  TUMULT  AT  BERKELEY:   SEPTEMBER- DECEMBER  1964 


Strong:   Now  let's  turn  to  the  upheaval  at  Berkeley  in  1964-65.   This  is 
referred  to  in  the  California  Monthly  as  the  "Berkeley  crisis," 
and  in  other  publications  as  "revolution  at  Berkeley."   I  called 
it  "tumult  at  Berkeley."  Whatever  term  is  used—and  crisis  is 
not  a  bad  term- -hundreds  of  pages  have  been  published,  both 
during  the  occurrence,  in  newspapers,  very  shortly  afterward  in 
magazines,  and  eventually  books,  including  a  doctoral 
dissertation. 

I  have  not  made  an  effort  to  select  from,  nor  to  read  all 
that  has  been  written.   I  have  a  big  pile  of  newspapers;  I  have 
read  a  number  of  the  magazine  articles;  I  saw  Max  Heirich's 
doctoral  dissertation  in  manuscript;  of  course  I've  read  Verne 
Stadtman's  centennial  history,  and  I'll  comment  upon  that 
presently.   He  had  been  the  editor  of  the  California  Monthly,  and 
was  a  student  of  Professor  John  Hicks  of  the  History  Department. 


Interpretations  and  Facts 


Strong:   What  has  most  troubled  me  in  the  pages  that  I  have  read  has  not 
been  the  diversity  of  interpretations  offered  concerning  what 
took  place  in  decisions,  actions,  and  events  and  their 
consequences.   Having  been  a  student  of  history,  concerned  with 
the  philosophy  and  theory  of  history,  I  know  very  well  that 
diversity  is  to  be  expected  in  accordance  with  a  variety  of 
standpoints,  along  with  perspective- -that  is,  the  time  at  which 
you  write  and  consequences  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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What  have  most  troubled  me,  and  still  continue  to  trouble 
me,  have  been  misrepresentations  respecting  matters  of  fact,  or 
the  absence  of  matters  of  fact  that  could  have  been  ascertained. 
To  have  a  reliable  narration,  what  is  asserted  in  the  narration 
to  be  a  matter  of  fact  must  be  in  agreement  with  evidence.   The 
nature  of  the  evidence  should  be  indicated,  whether  it's  by 
direct  experience,  hearsay,  documentation- -whatever  its  character 
and  why  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  reliable  or  not  reliable.   The 
conscientious  historian  is  one  who  assembles  and  assesses 
evidence,  ideally,  as  the  German  historian  Von  Ranke  said,  "to 
tell  what  happened,  just  as  it  happened."   I  say  "ideal,"  because 
this  may  never  be  perfectly  done,  but  it  can  be  closely 
approximated. 

Verne  Stadtman,  who  was  appointed  to  write  the  centennial 
history  of  the  University  (The  University  of  California.  1868- 
1968)  and  have  the  publication  be  on  time,  sent  me  the  draft  of 
two  chapters  of  his  history  covering  the  fall  of  1964  and  spring 
of  1965,  saying  he  needed  to  have  them  returned  in  two  weeks,  and 
would  I  comment  upon  them.   Oddly  enough,  he  had  never  come  to 
see  me  to  interview  me ;  he  had  never  asked  me  about  what  records 
I  might  have  in  my  possession.   I  thought  this  was  curious, 
because  a  conscientious  historian  should  have  done  this.   He  was 
being  a  conscientious  historian,  however,  in  asking  for  my 
comments . 

I  immediately  went  to  work,  and  I  wrote  twenty-six  pages, 
which  I  still  have  in  my  possession.   These  were  pages  which 
consisted  simply  of  corrections  on  matters  of  fact.   I  could  see 
that  it  was  going  to  take  me  more  than  two  weeks,  and  I  also 
thought  to  myself  that  I  was  doing  his  job  for  him.   So  I  called 
him  up  and  I  told  him  that  the  two  chapters  contained  many 
misstatements  and  misrepresentations,  and  that  I  would  place  in 
his  hands  the  correcting  evidence  in  two  bound  volumes  consisting 
of  the  office  records  covering  September,  October,  November,  and 
December  of  1964.   Which  I  did. 


Records  of  the  Chancellor's  Office 


Nathan:   How  did  he  respond? 

Strong:   He  responded,  eventually,  with  a  letter  of  gratitude,  saying  that 
I  had  saved  him  from  making  some  very  serious  errors .   The  two 
chapters  that  he  published,  except  for  two  minor  errors  which  I 
noted  when  I  read  them,  are  correct  on  matters  of  fact.   They 
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would  not  have  been,  had  he  not  had  my  records  providing  the 
evidence  that  was  needed. 

How  did  I  come  to  have  these  office  records  in  copy?   The 
originals,  of  course,  remained  in  the  Chancellor's  Office.   Kitty 
Malloy,  my  administrative  assistant,  was  responsible  for 
collecting  the  documentary  record  and  presenting  it  to  me  when  I 
left  office.   I  did  not  ask  her  to  do  it,  and  it  came  as  a 
surprise  to  me.   She  did  the  same  thing  for  Alex  Sherriffs;  so  he 
also  has  a  documentary  record,  which  covers  his  participation  as 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  documents  and  office  records  and 
memoranda . 

It  was  regular  procedure  in  the  Chancellor's  Office  to 
record  immediately  a  telephone  conversation,  a  conference,  a 
meeting;  also  minutes  were  kept  of  staff  meetings.   That  material 
is  in  the  office  day-to-day  record.   Kitty  Malloy  also  enclosed  a 
number  of  other  documents -- the  handouts  of  the  FSM,  pertinent 
minutes  of  the  Regents'  meetings,  legal  documentation  such  as  the 
text  of  the  notice  of  violation  of  University  rules  sent  to  Mario 
Savio  and  the  others  who  were  cited,  and  so  forth.   So  what  one 
had  was  not  afterthoughts  put  down  days ,  weeks ,  or  months 
afterwards,  but  the  current  recording,  set  down  as  events  took 
place.   My  notes  are  there,  those  of  Lincoln  Constance,  Kitty 
Malloy,  Akiko  Owen,  and  so  on. 

Why  did  we  do  this?  We  did  it  for  office  information.   Any 
note  taken  that  had  to  do  with  matters  that  fell  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  or  another  member  of  my  staff  would  go  to 
that  person  so  that  he  was  informed  or  alerted  as  to  matters  of 
business.   There  are  items  that  are  headed  "Memorandum  to 
Record."   That  is,  if  later  a  question  came  up  as  to  what  was 
agreed  to,  what  did  take  place,  we  could  turn  to  the  files  and 
know  simply  by  looking  at  the  particular  date  what  the  memorandum 
reported.   I  don't  think  any  members  of  my  staff  were  thinking  we 
were  compiling  material  for  an  oral  history  or  any  other  kind  of 
history;  it  was  simply  doing  what  a  good  office  does:   keep  good 
records. 

The  records  are  chronologically  ordered- -the  memoranda  and 
so  on  are  chronologically  ordered- -so  when  one  reads  and  turns 
over  the  pages,  one  is  reading  the  materials  for  a  history,  the 
documentation  for  history;  and,  in  fact,  one  is  reading  a  kind  of 
history  in  the  rough.   As  I  have  done  this,  I  can  see  a  drama 
taking  shape  —  not  that  it  was  perceived  at  the  time—but  I  now 
perceive  a  drama  taking  shape  in  terms  of  certain  turning  points, 
main  developments,  antecedents  and  their  consequences.   This  kind 
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of  an  unfolding  or  continuity  is  the  essence  of  a  history  in 
couriers  of  action  followed  out  and  questions  about  who  said  what 
who  decided  what,  how  that  did  turn  out. 


Background:   President  Kerr's  Alert:  and  The  Slate  Supplement 
(September  1964) 


Strong:   Before  September,  we  need  to  turn  back  to  a  bit  of  relevant 

history.   Months  before  the  first  demonstrations  on  campus  began 
in  September,  President  Kerr  sounded  an  alert.   This  occurred  at 
the  meeting  of  the  chief  campus  officers  on  the  Davis  campus  in 
March,  just  before  the  Regents'  meeting.   Kerr  had  been  in 
attendance  at  a  meeting  of  university  presidents  on  the  East 
Coast.   Presidents  of  prestigious  public  and  privately  supported 
universities  were  members  of  this  relatively  small  group.  One  of 
the  presidents  informed  the  group  that  demonstrations  were  going 
to  be  staged  by  left-wing  student  organizations,  beginning  in  the 
fall  term.   He  named  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  and 
Students  for  Progressive  Labor,  and  said  that  Berkeley  was  the 
number  one  target.   I  duly  reported  this  to  my  staff  on  my  return 
from  Davis,  particularly,  of  course,  to  Vice  Chancellor  of 
Student  Affairs  Alex  Sherriffs. 

On  September  15,  1964,  Vice  Chancellor  Sherriffs  wrote  to 
the  President  as  follows  (the  President  had  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Far  East):   "While  you  were  away,  I  picked  up  some 
murmurs  of  intention  by  groups  that  could  only  be  called  extreme, 
to  put  in  an  unusual  amount  of  effort  into  creating  disturbances 
on  the  Berkeley  campus."  Alex  went  on  to  note  that  "there  were  a 
series  of  planned  moves  which  would  end  up  in  civil  disobedience 
demonstrations  on  the  Berkeley  campus  with  the  purpose  of 
removing  you  and  Chancellor  Strong  from  office." 

Then  Alex  notes  that  Slate,  a  student- sponsored  organization 
which  ranked  professors  and  courses ,  had  issued  a  supplementary 
report.   This  was  a  draft  of  a  manuscript  which  had  been  seen  by 
a  librarian  in  the  Education- Psychology  Library.   Alex  goes  on  to 
say,  "This  report  is  clearly  the  end  result  of  the  ploy  described 
in  the  paragraph  above,"  that  is,  of  mounting  civil  disobedience 
and  so  on.   "It  is  most  distasteful  reading,  but  I  believe  you 
should  read  it.   It  is  a  call  for  revolution.   It  is  deceitful, 
slanderous,  and  incredibly  hostile  towards  you,  and  it  takes  on 
the  Regents  by  name,  and  the  whole  University  of  California." 
Did  you  know  this? 
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Nathan:   I  had  picked  up  some  of  this. 

Strong:   Sherriffs  ends  the  letter  by  saying,  "I  call  it  to  your  attention 
partly  because  the  document  itself  is  close  to  actionable,  but 
more  importantly  because  there  may  well  be  an  effort  to  carry  out 
a  number  of  the  steps  outlined  for  action  on  the  last  three 
pages"- -that' s  on  the  last  three  pages  of  the  Slate  Supplement. 

Now,  why  did  Sherriffs  send  this  to  the  President?  Was  this 
an  unusual  action  on  his  part,  or  was  this  an  ordinary  action? 

Nathan:   I  was  also  wondering  whether  this  was  different  from  other 
publications  that  floated  around. 

Strong:   Oh,  Slate  was  always  concerned  with  criticizing  the 

administration  and  finding  fault,  challenging  the  Kerr  Directives 
and  so  on.   What  was  exceptional  about  this  was  the  extreme  tenor 
of  the  prose.   The  call  for  civil  disobedience- -I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  preceding  literature  of  that  character.   It  was  an 
extraordinary  document  in  that  sense.   It  was  not  extraordinary 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  fault-finding;  that  was  par  for  the 
Slate  course  of  conduct. 

Well,  the  reason  that  Sherriffs  wrote  to  the  President  was 
because  the  President  had  asked  every  chief  campus  officer  to 
inform  him  immediately  in  the  event  that  there  appeared  on  campus 
a  danger  that  some  Communist -inspired  or  Communist -related 
activity  was  underway.   The  reason  that  the  President  was 
concerned  was  that  even  what  appeared  to  be  a  minor  incident 
could  create  a  furor,  e.g.,  on  the  UCLA  campus,  by  the  question, 
"Is  the  piano  player  a  Communist?"  The  President  was  always 
immediately  advised  if  some  publicity  was  in  prospect  unfavorable 
to  the  University,  portraying  it  as  harboring  or  in  sympathy  with 
some  left-wing  cause. 

Kerr  did  not  want  to  be  caught  by  surprise;  he  wanted  to  be 
kept  informed.   What  Sherriffs  was  doing  was  something  that  was 
normal,  informing  the  President  as  soon  as  he  discovered  this 
document  and  the  rumors  that  we  could  anticipate  trouble.   I 
might  say  that  I  did  exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  Eli  Katz  case. 
As  soon  as  I  learned  that  Eli  Katz,  employed  as  an  acting 
assistant  professor,  might  be  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
and  that  this  had  been  alleged  with  evidence  that  supported  it,  I 
immediately  got  in  touch  with  President  Kerr.   From  that  moment 
on,  President  Kerr  and  I  were  working  together  on  the  Katz  case, 
which  I  will  report  upon  later,  in  due  course. 
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The  President  responded  to  Sherriffs'  letter,  instructing 
him~tfrnft  we  were  not  to  answer  the  Slate  Supplement:  we  were  not 
to  make  any  public  statement,  because  to  do  so  would  simply  serve 
to  call  attention  to  the  document. 

Nathan:   I  think  you  mentioned  that  one  of  the  remarks  that  Alex  Sherriffs 
made  was  that  this  might  be  close  to  actionable.   What  did  he 
mean? 

Strong:   Slander.   These  involved  defamation  of  character,  or  actionable 
as  inciting  to  violence.   Indeed,  he  doesn't  say  why  they  might 
be  actionable,  but  it  immediately  occurs  to  me  it  was  because  the 
remarks  were  slanderous,  or  because  they  constituted  incitements 
to  actions  of  civil  disobedience.   If  disobedience  followed  and 
damaged  us,  we  might  want  to  proceed  against  the  inciter.   I 
don't  know  what  he  had  in  mind,  but  those  would  be  my  immediate 
suppositions . 


The  Plaque,  the  Posts,  and  Campus  Control  (September  1964) 


Strong:   The  second  development  I  need  to  notice  with  regard  to  the 

student  demonstrations  that  occurred  in  September  is  the  use  of 
the  area  of  Bancroft  and  Telegraph  by  a  number  of  student  groups. 
These  student  groups  obtained  permission,  as  they  needed  to  do, 
from  the  City  of  Berkeley  to  place  tables  on  the  city  sidewalk 
for  distribution  of  campaign  literature  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  for  collection  of  money,  for  political  and  other 
purposes.   So  they  were  authorized,  in  the  sense  that  the  City  of 
Berkeley  had  granted  permission.   Some  of  the  tables  were  moved 
over  onto  University  property. 

There  was  a  plaque  set  into  the  sidewalk,  which  marked  the 
boundary  between  city  property,  and  a  remaining  strip  of  the 
sidewalk  up  to  a  line  of  posts,  which  was  University  property. 
If  the  posts  had  been  placed  alongside  the  plaque,  there  would 
have  been  no  question  as  to  the  boundary  line.   But  since  the 
posts  were  set  back  from  the  plaque,  students  could  presume  that 
they  were  still  on  city  property,  which  they  had  been  authorized 
to  use  with  regard  to  setting  up  tables.   Students  clearly  had  no 
approval  from  the  University  of  California  for  the  tables  that 
they  were  setting  up  on  University  property  for  activities  that 
the  University  did  not  permit. 
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Nathan 
Strong: 


When  did  this  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Dean  of  Students? 
The~Yec"ord  shows  that  very  clearly.   On  July  22,  1964  (I  was  out 
in  Hawaii  at  an  East-West  Philosophy  conference)  there  was  a 
meeting  in  the  Dean  of  Students'  office.   These  meetings  were 
regular  meetings.  Alex  Sherriffs  was  there,  of  course,  and  Dean 
Katherine  Towle,  Dean  Arleigh  Williams,  and  other  deans.   The 
memorandum,  which  is  Alex  Sherriffs'  memorandum,  reads,  "We  noted 
that  the  area  outside  the  posts  was  being  misused  according  to 
University  policy  and  that  we  couldn't  turn  our  heads." 
Discussion  of  the  matter  was  continued  at  the  next  meeting  on 
July  29. 

Then  on  September  4,  a  Memorandum  to  Record  reports  the 
discussion  alternatives,  ranging  from  ignoring  the  particular 
infraction  of  rules,  through  granting  an  exception,  up  to 
enforcement.   The  rules  governing  speakers  on  campus  and 
distribution  of  literature  should  be  applied  to  this  area  as  it 
did  to  other  areas  on  the  campus . 

Do  I  understand  that  you  were  not  present  at  these  meetings? 

No.   I  was  not.   On  September  4,  the  people  present  were 
Sherriffs,  Dean  Towle;  Dean  Williams;  Dean  Betty  Neely;  Captain 
Frank  Woodward,  head  of  the  campus  security;  Mr.  Forrest  Tregea, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Student  Union;  and  Dick  Hafner,  who  was 
the  public  relations  officer. 

The  conclusion  they  reached  was  to  treat  the  area  concerned, 
"as  any  other  part  of  the  campus.   To  allow  no  card  tables,  no 
speakers,  have  no  handouts,  and  no  posters." 


Strong:   This  memorandum  appeared  on  my  desk,  and  pencilled  at  the  bottom 
of  it  was  the  following:   "If  this  has  to  be  done,  the  reason 
should  be  made  clear  in  advance.   Do  the  posts  mark  off  a 
boundary  not  identical  to  the  plaque?   If  so,  this  is  really 
awkward . " 


Nathan:   Who  wrote  in  the  pencilled  comment? 

Strong:   I  did.   This  is  my  note.   "What  can  be  done  to  clearly  mark  off  a 
line  of  demarcation  for  purposes  of  campus  control?"   "Really 
awkward"- -that  was  the  understatement  of  the  season.   [laughter] 
That  was  on  September  4. 
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Nathan:   Let  me  be  sure  that  I  understand  this.   The  memo  was  recommending 
certain  actions . 

Strong:   It  recommended  that  we  treat  the  area  like  any  other  area,  so  the 
next  step  was  to  notify  the  advisors  and  the  heads  of  all  the 
organized  campus  groups  that  this  area  was  not  to  be  misused.   On 
September  4  Dean  Towle  did  so,  saying  that  present  policies  would 
be  enforced  in  the  students'  use  of  University  property  in  the 
Bancroft  area  for  the  distribution  of  handbills,  circulars,  etc. 

On  September  18,  student  groups  responded  to  this  notice, 
requesting  that  action  literature  and  the  collection  of  donations 
be  permitted  on  the  University  side  of  the  sidewalk.   Dean  Towle 
said  that  they  would  be  informed  of  the  decision  on  this  request 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  September  21 --that  was  a  Monday.   On  the  morning 
of  September  18,  Sherriffs  informed  Thomas  Cunningham,  the 
Regents'  attorney,  by  letter,  of  the  situation  at  Bancroft  and 
Telegraph.   By  the  way,  the  letter  was  hand  delivered;  we  didn't 
put  it  through  the  mail. 


Doubts,  and  a  Request  for  More  Time 


Strong:   In  the  afternoon,  Tom  Cunningham  called  Sherriffs.   He  called  him 
several  times.   He  was  worried  about  the  prohibition  against 
distributing  action  literature  as  an  infringement  upon  freedom  of 
the  press.   At  7  p.m.,  at  University  House  on  the  campus  —  and 
this  ought  to  be  marked  as  one  of  the  fateful  days;  October  2  is 
a  second  fateful  day- -President  Kerr,  myself,  Sherriffs,  and  Dean 
Towle,  with  Hafner  present  part  of  the  time,  met.   The  memorandum 
reports  the  stand  to  be  taken  on  the  use  of  campus  facilities  as 
laid  down  by  President  Kerr. 

We're  still  at  September  18.   Now  I'm  quoting  the 
memorandum:   "The  President  said  there  is  to  be  no  distribution 
of  action  literature  on  campus.   This  means  supporting  one 
candidate  or  another,  one  issue  or  another.   No  such  thing  as  a 
call  for  a  meeting  to  organize,  picket,  or  stage  a  demonstration. 
Speakers  can  advocate  causes  or  take  stands  on  issues,  but  cannot 
distribute  literature  such  as  bumper  strips.   There  is  to  be  no 
fundraising  for  causes  except,  of  course,  for  those  approved  by 
the  Chancellor.   The  President  also  suggested  setting  a  limit  on 
the  number  of  tables  permitted  in  the  Bancroft  area,  and  of 
having  the  Sproul  Hall  steps  be  tried  out  as  a  Hyde  Park  area." 
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September  19 --Alex  Sherriffs  and  Katherine  Towle  were 
worlcTrig*  on  the  draft  of  the  policy  statement  to  be  handed  to  the 
students  on  Monday  morning  at  10:30,  following  instructions 
received  from  the  President  the  night  before.  At  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  Sherriffs  gave  the  gist  of  the  draft  to  Cunningham. 
The  next  day  at  1:30  p.m.  Dean  Towle  and  Cunningham  met.   He 
questioned  the  defensibility  in  court  of  the  prohibition  against 
the  distribution  of  action  literature  on  campus.   He  wanted  the 
reply  to  the  student  groups  to  be  postponed  to  allow  more  time 
for  study  before  issuing  a  text. 

Sherriffs  called  the  President  to  inform  him  about 
Cunningham's  reluctance,  saying  that  we  couldn't  put  off  the 
answer  to  the  students'  petition,  because  the  students  expected 
an  answer.   If  we  put  off  answering  they  would  just  regard  this 
as  part  of  the  administration's  not  being  responsive.   In  short, 
we  had  to  make  up  our  minds  about  what  to  tell  the  students,  and 
tell  them.   The  question  was,  what  would  Cunningham  consent  to? 
Cunningham  was  having  doubts  and  expressing  them,  and,  by  the 
way,  Dean  Towle  was  also  having  doubts  and  expressing  them.   Dean 
Towle,  quite  rightly,  did  not  want  to  issue  any  statement  that 
did  not  have  the  approval  of  the  Regents'  counsel.   This  was  all 
clear  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  concerns 
of  the  individuals  who  were  dealing  with  it. 

The  President  told  Sherriffs  that  he  would  talk  to 
Cunningham,  which  the  President  did.   Then  Sherriffs  learned  very 
shortly  that  Cunningham  would  accept  Dean  Towle 's  statement, 
which  was  following  the  President's  instructions.   In  fact,  she 
had  no  alternative,  unless  she  wanted  to  resign  (and  I  had  no 
alternative,  unless  I  wanted  to  resign,  not  that  I  objected  to 
what  President  Kerr  had  laid  down  as  to  where  we  should  stand). 

I  talked  to  the  President  about  5:30  p.m.  on  Sunday, 
September  20.   I  said  that  I  was  also  concerned  that  we  not  delay 
an  answer  to  the  students.   The  President  agreed  that  the  reply 
to  the  students'  request  for  the  use  of  the  Bancroft  area  to 
distribute  action  literature  and  collect  funds  shouldn't  be 
postponed.   So  we  were  in  agreement.  He  said  he  wanted  to  check 
with  Cunningham  once  more,  which  he  did.   He  called  me  back  in 
fifteen  minutes  to  tell  me  that  it  was  all  right  to  go  ahead  to 
issue  the  policy  as  written,  and  to  deliver  a  copy  to  him  before 
10:30  on  Monday. 

So  now  we  come  to  September  21,  Monday.   Sherriffs  and  I 
took  a  final  look  at  the  draft.   I  called  President  Kerr  after  it 
had  gone  to  him  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  the  draft  that 
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didn't  meet"  with  his  approval.   He  said,  "Release  it  to  the 
student  groups . "   The  affected  groups --that  is,  the  ones  that  had 
been  in  violation  of  the  rules --had  met  on  the  evening  before  and 
had  agreed  to  picket,  conduct  rallies,  and  engage  in  civil 
disobedience  if  the  administration  stood  firm  on  its  prohibition 
of  action  literature  and  collection  of  funds  at  Bancroft  and 
Telegraph.   So  they  had  already  decided  what  they  were  going  to 
do  in  the  event  that  Dean  Towle's  announcement  said  that  they 
could  not  use  the  area  as  they  had  requested  permission  to  use 
it. 


Statement  to  Student  Groups  (September  23) 


Strong:   I  issued  a  statement  on  the  23rd,  in  which  I  said  that  any 

student  or  staff  member  was  free  to  address  the  campus  audience 
in  the  Hyde  Park  areas  in  the  heart  of  the  campus.   Printed 
materials  on  issues  and  candidates  could  be  distributed  by  bona 
fide  student  groups  in  nine  places  on  campus,  including  the 
Telegraph-Bancroft  location.   A  full  spectrum  of  political  and 
social  views  could  be  heard  on  campus,  the  candidates  themselves 
could  be  invited  to  speak  on  campus. 

I  then  affirmed  University  policy:   "The  University, 
rightly,  as  an  educational  institution  maintains  an  open  forum 
for  the  free  discussion  of  ideas  and  issues.   Its  facilities  are 
not  to  be  used  for  the  mounting  of  social  and  political  action 
directed  to  the  surrounding  community."   This  affirmed  the  policy 
of  the  University  eloquently  stated  by  President  Kerr  in  a 
Charter  Day  address  on  the  Davis  campus  in  the  spring  of  1964,  as 
follows: 


The  activities  of  students  acting  as  private 
citizens  off  campus  on  non-University  matters  are 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  University.   Just  as  the 
University  cannot  and  should  not  follow  the  student 
into  his  family  or  his  church  life,  or  his 
activities  as  a  citizen  off  the  campus,  so  also  the 
students,  individually  or  collectively,  should  not 
and  cannot  take  the  name  of  the  University  with  them 
into  religious  or  political  or  other  non -University 
activity,  nor  should  they  nor  can  they  use  the 
University  facilities  in  connection  with  such 
affairs.   The  University  will  not  allow  its  students 
or  others  connected  with  it  to  use  its  facilities  to 
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further  their  non-University  political  or  social  or 
~~~religious  causes. 


That's  the  flag  that  had  been  nailed  to  the  mast. 

A  flyer  issued  by  the  Free  Speech  Movement  calling  for  a 
vigil  on  Sproul  steps  defied  the  announced  policy.   "Act  before 
the  administration  succeeds  in  its  efforts  to  silence  you.   At 
this  moment  Cal  students  are  being  denied  their  inalienable 
rights  to  persuade  and  to  call  for  action  corresponding  to  their 
social  and  political  principles." 

The  Daily  Californian.  September  23:   "The  present  debate 
about  the  Telegraph-Bancroft  entry  has  done  more  to  obscure  the 
facts  than  to  reveal  them.   Freedom  of  speech  is  not  an  issue 
when  any  student  or  staff  member  is  free  to  speak  in  a  Hyde  Park 
area  in  the  heart  of  the  campus ,  nor  is  freedom  of  information  an 
issue,  because  information  on  issues  and  candidates  can  be 
distributed  by  bona  fide  student  groups  at  the  entry  area."   It 
said  that  what  you  still  can't  do  is  recruit  or  collect  money. 


"Three  Months  of  Crisis" 


Strong:   September  25- -the  President  issued  a  public  statement.   There  are 
two  versions  of  it,  but  the  gist  is  the  same.   The  sentences  are 
not  exactly  the  same  in  terms  of  wording,  and  I  don't  know  which 
is  the  more  accurate.   The  statement  was  published  in  the 
Chronicle,  and  it  was  later  reproduced  in  the  California  Monthly 
1965  publication,  titled  "Three  Months  of  Crisis."   The  President 
said  "I  don't  think  you  have  to  have  action  to  have  intellectual 
opportunity.   Their  actions  collecting  money  and  picketing  aren't 
high  intellectual  activity.   These  actions  are  not  necessary  for 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  students.   If  that  were  so, 
why  teach  history?  We  don't  live  in  ancient  Greece."  And  he 
went  on,  "The  University  is  an  educational  institution  that  has 
been  given  to  the  Regents  as  a  trust  to  administer  for 
educational  reasons,  and  not  to  be  used  for  direct  political 
action.   It  would  not  be  proper.   It's  not  right  to  use  the 
University  as  a  basis  in  which  people  organize  and  undertake 
direct  action  in  the  surrounding  community."  That's  as  quoted  in 
the  California  Monthly  of  February,  1965. 
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Kerr  and  the  Regents:   Three  Prohibitions  (September  24^ 


Strong:   Now  I  have  to  turn  back.   On  September  24  the  Regents  became 

engaged  in  deliberation  concerning  policy  respecting  the  use  of 
University  facilities  by  student  groups.   President  Kerr  spoke  to 
the  Regents  at  the  meeting  of  the  Regents'  Educational  Policy 
Committee,  in  executive  session.   I  have  no  memory  of  being 
called  upon  to  participate  in  the  discussion.   President  Kerr  was 
explaining  to  the  Regents  what  the  situation  was  and  what  was 
being  done  about  it,  as  follows. 

He  began  by  reporting  on  the  problem  regarding  the  use  of 
the  Bancroft-Telegraph  area.   He  said  that  in  response  to  student 
request  the  administration  was  permitting  a  limited  use,  on  a 
trial  basis,  of  the  Sproul  Hall  steps  as  a  Hyde  Park  area.   He 
then  went  on  to  cite  the  University  policy  regarding  use  of 
University  facilities  for  direct  action,  and  spoke  about  problems 
of  interpretation  arising  in  regard  to  the  current  problem  of 
use.   The  question  that  needed  to  be  answered  was  what  was 
permissible  at  the  University  of  California,  and  of  course  in 
terms  of  law. 

It  was  the  President's  view,  as  he  stated  it,  that  the 
administration  should  stand  firm  on  two  prohibitions  and  possibly 
a  third  prohibition.   One:   on  the  prohibition  of  on- campus 
recruitment  of  pickets  for  participation  in  off-campus  social  or 
political  action.   Two:   the  prohibition  of  on-campus 
solicitation  of  funds  for  the  support  of  off-campus  social  or 
political  action.   And,  possibly,  three:   the  prohibition  of  the 
distribution  of  lapel  buttons,  bumper  stickers,  etc.,  favoring  or 
opposing  an  individual  or  issue. 

The  first  two  prohibitions  were  endorsed,  nothing  new  there. 
With  regard  to  the  third,  Dean  Towle's  statement,  as  it  had  been 
distributed  to  the  student  groups,  should  be  amended  by 
clarification  concerning  the  distribution  of  handbills, 
pamphlets,  circulars,  and  other  forms  of  non-commercial 
literature.   This  is  from  the  Regents'  minutes;  "With  respect  to 
the  latter,  it  is  permissible  to  distribute  materials  presenting 
points  of  view  for  or  against  a  proposition,  a  candidate,  or  with 
respect  to  a  social  or  political  issue.   It  is  not  permissible  to 
recruit  for  social  or  political  action."   Stricken  from  Towle's 
statement  as  not  permissible  was  "urging"  or  "calling  for  direct 
social  or  political  action."   [sighs]   As  a  philosopher,  I  should 
have  spoken  up  at  that  point. 
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Nathan:   What  point  would  you  have  made? 

Strong:   Deleted  from  Dean  Towle's  statement  of  activities  not  permitted 
on  campus  were  two  speech  acts,  namely,  "urging"  and  "calling 
for"  direct  social  and  political  action.   Not  deleted,  however, 
is  the  action  "to  recruit."   "It  is  not  permissible  to  recruit 
for  social  or  political  action."  What  constitutes  the 
substantial  difference,  if  any,  between  "urging,"  "calling  for," 
and  "recruiting"? 

The  first  two  clearly  have  to  do  with  speech.   By  deleting 
them  from  the  text,  they  can  no  longer  be  pointed  to  in  a  charge 
made  of  an  infringement  of  freedom  of  speech.   Is  prohibition  of 
recruiting  on  campus  for  off-campus  political  or  social  action 
any  less  an  infringement?  Recruiting  does  not  necessarily 
require  the  exhortation  of  urging  or  calling.   But  it  cannot  be 
done  without  communication,  be  it  by  waving  a  flag,  by  a  gesture, 
by  making  a  sign,  by  setting  an  example.   The  semantic  difference 
is  not  a  substantial  difference.   "Recruiting"  stayed  in  as 
prohibited,  while  "urge"  and  "calling  for"  disappeared,  because 
the  latter  were  obvious  immediately  as  speech  acts,  whereas 
"recruit"  was  not. 


Handbill;   Free  Speech  Now  (September  25) 


Strong:   President  Kerr's  remark  on  September  25  concerning  picketing  as 

an  activity  which  wasn't  really  an  intellectual  activity- -"Why  do 
we  study  history?"- -was  picked  up  in  a  handbill  distributed  on 
campus,  entitled  Free  Speech  Now.   The  opening  paragraph  reads  as 
follows,  and  some  of  it  is  pretty  perspicacious: 

In  Sunday's  Chronicle  Clark  Kerr  said,  'If  action 
were  necessary  for  intellectual  experience  we 
wouldn't  teach  history,  since  we  cannot  be  involved 
in  action  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.'   Why  do 
we  teach  history?  Kerr  would  answer  that  the  only 
reason  we  teach  history  is  for  intellectual 
experience.   NONSENSE.   One  important  reason  we 
teach  history  is  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  what  to  do  for  the  present.   Learning  is  not 
only  for  its  own  sake.   As  Chancellor  Strong  has 
said,  "The  University  is  no  ivory  tower,  shut  away 
from  the  world  and  from  the  needs  and  problems  of 
society. " 
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I  don* if  know  where  they  picked  that  up,  but  that  sounds  like  I 
said  it,  all  right.   The  handbill  continues: 

We  students  want  to  prevent  our  university  from 
being  shut  away  as  an  ivory  tower.   We  want  our 
university  to  begin  to  help  the  students  help 
concern  themselves  with  the  needs  and  problems  of 
society. 

I'm  going  to  quote  this  further,  because  the  equable  and  reasoned 
tenor  of  this  handbill  is  admirable.   (What  happened,  of  course, 
in  the  succession  of  handbills  and  flyers,  was  that  the  tone 
became  more  and  more  strident,  with  more  and  more  invectives, 
less  and  less  in  the  manner  of  someone  seeking  to  persuade ,  but 
more  in  the  manner  of  someone  seeking  to  provoke  and  challenge . ) 

Here  is  what  the  authors  of  the  handbill  wanted  the  students 
to  insist  upon. 


Strong:   First  they  wanted  students'  groups  to  be  free  to  distribute 

printed  matter  advocating  student  participation  in  political  and 
social  action.   Second,  freedom  to  distribute  printed  materials 
soliciting  political  membership  or  supporting  or  opposing 
political  candidates  or  propositions  in  local  or  national 
elections.   They  wanted  freedom  to  distribute  material,  in  other 
words -- Democrats ,  Socialists,  Republicans,  etc.   Third,  freedom 
to  receive  funds  to  aid  projects  not  directly  connected  with  the 
University,  or  not  an  authorized  activity  of  the  University. 

Fourth,  freedom  to  set  up  tables  at  Bancroft  and  Telegraph 
and  eight  other  areas  of  political  distribution  on  campus,  so 
long  as  they  didn't  interfere  with  traffic,  and  freedom  for 
student  speakers  to  speak  at  any  time  at  reasonable  open  areas 
which  do  not  interfere  with  traffic  and  classes.   Also  to  clear 
away  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  restrictions  on  nonstudent 
speakers.   As  matters  stood,  any  nonstudent  speaker  had  to  be 
approved  for  appearance  on  campus,  and  they  wanted  that  removed. 
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First  University  Meeting,  and  a  Hyde  Park  Area  ("September  28) 

Strong:   Those  were  what  they  were  calling  for  on  September  24.   The  first 
University  Meeting  of  the  semester  was  held  on  September  28. 
Because  of  what  was  going  on  involving  the  students  and  the 
administration,  instead  of  having  this  meeting  occur  in  its  usual 
place,  on  the  plaza  outside  the  main  entrance  to  Dwinelle  Hall,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  go  down  to  the  plaza  of  the 
Student  Union  and  have  the  meeting  there.   Well,  that  was  a 
mistake  in  one  sense,  because  the  acoustics  were  terrible. 

Nathan:   You  chaired  this  meeting? 

Strong:   I  was  in  the  chair,  as  usual.   I  said  that  this  first  University 
Meeting  of  the  academic  year  was  being  held  in  a  Hyde  Park  area, 
a  forum  to  which  any  staff  member  or  student  of  the  University 
may  come  to  speak  his  mind  on  the  subjects  at  issue.   A  forum,  I 
said,  is  a  place  of  public  discussion.   The  University  maintains 
an  open  forum,  a  forum  open  with  respect  to  the  full  spectrum  of 
political  and  social  views  that  may  be  expressed  or  heard  on 
campus,  and  open  with  respect  to  invitations  that  can  be  sent  to 
individuals  to  speak  on  campus.   I  went  on  to  say  that  the  open 
forum  policy  was  being  maintained,  that  no  line  was  being  drawn 
between  the  written  and  the  spoken  word.   Campaign  literature 
could  be  distributed  on  campus  in  designated  places,  but  no  one 
was  permitted  to  use  University  facilities  to  mount  social  and 
political  action  directed  to  the  surrounding  community.   This  was 
the  unchanged  policy  of  the  University. 

I  noted  that  I  had  received  the  text  of  a  motion  passed  by 
the  ASUC  Senate --that  was  on  September  22 --and  I  said  that  this 
motion  requested  four  freedoms.   One,  to  solicit  political  party 
membership  on  campus;  two,  to  mount  political  and  social  action 
on  campus;  three,  to  solicit  funds  on  campus  for  such  action; 
and,  four,  to  receive  funds  to  aid  projects  not  directly 
connected  with  the  University.   I  said  that  this  motion  had 
received  the  attention  of  the  President  and  the  Regents,  and  that 
it  was  their  ruling  that  the  University  facilities  were  not  to  be 
used  for  any  of  these  functions.   I  stated  University  policy: 

Any  student  or  group  of  students  seeking  to  recruit 
members  for  social  or  political  action  or  to  solicit 
funds  for  such  action  is  free  to  do  so  off  campus, 
and  is  prohibited  from  doing  so  on  campus. 
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The  remainder  of  my  speech  called  attention  to  University 
Regulation  5,  which  was  entitled  "Academic  Freedom,"  which,  I 
said,  "stands  as  the  policy  to  which  the  University  has  adhered." 


I  also  then  gave  reasons  why  the  University  had  prohibited 
and  continued  to  prohibit  the  mounting  of  political  and  social 
activity  on  campus.   By  the  way,  that  phrase,  the  mounting  of 
social  and  political  activity  on  campus,  is  Clark  Kerr's  phrase 
from  his  Charter  Day  address  at  Davis.   I  set  forth  the  reason: 

We  ask  and  expect  from  the  state  an  indispensable 
freedom  resulting  in  independence ,  independence  that 
rests  on  the  fulfillment  of  a  public  trust,  namely, 
that  the  University  will  never  allow  itself  to  be 
dominated  or  used  by  parties,  sects,  or  selfish 
interests.   By  honoring  this  public  trust 
steadfastly,  the  University  is  enabled  also  to  honor 
and  defend  the  rights  of  its  members  to  act  freely 
in  the  public  domain  in  their  capacity  as  citizens. 
The  consequence  of  defaulting  on  this  public  trust 
would  be  the  erosion  of  the  University  and  the 
destruction  of  positions  maintained  by  the 
University  respecting  the  responsibility  of  the 
intellectual  as  a  student  in  the  University  and  the 
responsibility  as  a  citizen  of  the  state. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  University,  an  individual  is 
answerable  for  conduct  under  its  rules  and 
regulations.   As  a  citizen  of  the  state,  an 
individual  is  answerable  to  the  state  for  conduct 
coming  under  the  laws  of  the  state. 

(This  became  in  1965  a  major  theme  of  a  few  public  addresses  that 
I  gave,  including  my  speech  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  in  the 
fall  of  1965.)   To  continue,  I  say: 

This  is  as  it  should  be  to  ensure  freedom  with 
responsibility  within  the  University  and  in  society. 
The  University  extends  many  privileges  to  its 
students,  and  in  return  the  University  expects 
observance  by  students  of  the  University's  published 
policies  relating  to  students  and  student 
organizations . 

Dean  Towle,  in  her  memoir,  wonders  how  much  of  what  I  said  was 
grasped  by  the  assembled  students,  because  while  I  was  speaking, 
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demonstrators  were  marching  up  and  down  the  aisles  carrying 
banners  and  placards,  and  there  was  considerable  noise.   I  had  a 
loudspeaker,  but  the  echo  was  bad.   So  it  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of 
some  wonderment  as  to  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  with  the 
distraction  and  so  on,  I  received  what  I  would  normally  have  had 
in  a  University  Meeting—the  attention  of  the  audience.   Be  that 
as  it  may,  that  is  what  I  said. 


Policy  Statement.  Ambiguities,  and  Illegal  Tables 


Strong:   On  this  same  day  of  this  University  Meeting,  September  28,  Dean 
Towle  issued  the  agreed-upon  policy  on  use  of  campus  facilities. 
After  pointing  out  that  University  policies  prohibited 
solicitation  of  funds  not  directly  connected  with  authorized 
University  activity,  her  statement  comments  on  the  distribution 
of  non- commercial  literature  on  campus  as  follows:   "It  is 
permissible  to  distribute  in  designated  areas  materials 
presenting  points  of  view  for  or  against  a  proposition,  a 
candidate,  or  with  respect  to  a  social  or  political  issue. 
Campaign  literature,  including  bumper  stickers  and  campaign 
buttons,  may  also  be  made  available  for  free  distribution." 

Nathan:   Was  that  new? 

Strong:   Yes,  that's  new.   Free  distribution  hadn't  been  covered  before. 

Dean  Towle  immediately  adds,  "It  is  not  permissible  on  University 
property  to  solicit  political  party  membership,  to  plan  or 
initiate  direct  action  pertaining  to  off-campus  political  or 
social  issues,  or  to  recruit  individuals  for  such  action."   Here 
again,  you  see,  you're  in  trouble,  because  a  bumper  sticker  or  a 
lapel  button  may  be  taken  to  be  a  solicitation  to  join  some  group 
or  participate  in  some  action. 

Nathan:   That  was  your  point. 

Strong:   Sure.   Permission  to  distribute  the  bumper  stickers  and  buttons 
was  now  being  granted. 

Nathan:   I  notice  that  the  bumper  stickers  and  the  buttons  are  now  free. 
She's  relating  to  whether  you  collect  money? 

Strong:   Just  so.   You  can't  sell  them;  that's  solicitation  of  funds.   In 
short,  you  find  yourself  in  the  position  of  having  to  enforce 
something  that  is  at  best  ambiguous  and  at  worst  contradictory. 
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On  certain  matters  the  position  of  the  University  was  stated  as 
firm^-Xinfortunately  not  unequivocal. 

It  was  on  the  same  day,  September  28,  that  I  met  with  the 
President  at  the  reception  for  new  faculty.   We  were  there 
together  greeting  the  members  of  the  faculty.   He  asked  for  a 
copy  of  my  speech,  and  asked  what  I  had  said.   I  said  that  I  had 
in  my  speech  sought  to  convey  my  understanding  of  University 
policy,  and  that  under  that  policy  we  were  going  to  proceed  with 
enforcing  the  University  rules.   He  replied,  "Right,  proceed." 

On  September  30,  student  groups  protested  the  University 
regulations  by  setting  up  illegal  tables.   That  is,  they  were 
illegal  in  regards  to  not  having  obtained  a  permit,  because  they 
could  set  up  tables  with  permission  of  the  University.   They  were 
also  illegal  because  they  were  soliciting  funds.   So  the  tables 
were  not  permitted,  and  the  activity  being  carried  on  defied 
University  rules.   Several  students  were  requested  to  appear  at 
the  Dean  of  Students  Office  to  answer  to  infractions  of  rules. 

At  3  p.m.,  approximately  three  hundred  students  led  by  Mario 
Savio  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  Dean  of  Students  Office, 
demanding  that  not  just  these  but  all  others  who  had  done  so  be 
charged  with  infraction  of  rules.   At  this  point,  there  were  five 
students  or  student  groups  that  had  been  cited  for  infraction  of 
rules;  I'm  not  sure  of  the  exact  number.   In  other  words,  they 
called  for  equal  treatment:   Why  did  you  pick  out  just  five,  when 
there  were  more  that  you  could  have  picked  out?   It  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  protest.   They  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Dean  Towle: 
either  drop  this  or  don't  discriminate.   By  4  p.m.,  three  more 
student  groups  had  been  cited,  and  the  people  at  the  tables  had 
been  requested  to  appear.   They  all  refused  to  appear. 


Sit-in  at  Sproul  Hall  (September  30) 


Strong:   On  September  30,  in  the  afternoon  at  around  2:20,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  University  of  California  Police  Department 
representatives  and  [O.C.]  Hump  Campbell  on  what  to  do  about  the 
Sproul  Hall  situation,  where  students  were  blocking  the  entrance 
to  the  Dean  of  Students  Office.   At  3  o'clock,  Bill  Fretter 
called  my  office,  outraged  with  the  interference  with  University 
business  that  was  occurring  on  the  second  floor  of  Sproul  Hall, 
and  demanding  that  something  be  done  to  clear  people  out  who  were 
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without  any  proper  business  and  obstructing  people's  free  passage 
along"" the  corridor. 

Now  we  come  to  the  evening  of  September  30,  at  University 
House.   This  meeting  went  on  from  6  to  7  o'clock.   Present  were 
President  Kerr,  Vice  Chancellor  Sherriffs,  Dean  Williams,  Dean 
Towle,  Kitty  Malloy,  and  myself.   The  memorandum  I  am  citing  is 
written  by  Kitty  Malloy  and  it  constitutes  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting,  as  follows: 

After  discussion,  Kerr  summarized  the  agreement  that 
had  been  arrived  at  as  follows:   1)   If  the  students 
sit  in  tonight,  we  do  not  remove  them,  but  no  one  is 
to  re-enter  Sproul  Hall  after  having  left  it.   2) 
There  is  to  be  a  statement  by  Strong,  including  the 
point  that  a  revolution  was  indicated  in  the  Slate 
Supplement  and  is  now  happening. 

(You  look  surprised.) 

3)   We  have  clear  cases  on  the  eight,  but  call  it 
indefinite  suspension  in  all  news  stories  as  well  as 
in  letters  to  the  students.   4)   Wires  or  special 
delivery  letters  should  go  to  the  parents  of  these 
indefinitely  suspended  students,  saying  "We  regret 
to  inform  you,  etc."   5)   Strong  is  to  meet  with  Sue 
Johnson  and  Charlie  Powell -- 

(Charlie  Powell  was  the  student  body  president) 

--with,  say,  two  representatives  of  the  groups,  the 
point  being  that  we  are  on  record  with  the  faculty, 
etc.,  that  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
administration  to  meet  with  the  revolters.   6)   Pick 
off  one  at  a  time.   7)   Hold  out  on  throwing  the 
organizations  out  at  this  time.   This  means  we  will 
have  action  every  day.   Do  not  do  everything  at 
once.   8)   Strong  to  call  Tom  Parkinson,  saying  that 
he  understands  that  Parkinson's  name  is  being  used 
by  the  revolters  as  urging  them  on,  and  to  explain 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.   9)   Important  to 
get  the  opposition  to  a  minimum  as  we  build  up 
friends  from  students  and  faculty.   10)   Avoid 
police  action,  except  nonstudents.   Right  now  have 
police  remove  nonstudents.   11)   If  they  talk  of 
rights  taken  away  from  them,  say  we  would  be  pleased 
to  return  to  any  previous  set  of  rules  we  have  had. 
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Nathan:   May~T-iTsk  a  question?  Would  you  have  characterized  the  events  to 
this  point  as  revolution? 

Strong:   By  implication,  yes.   That  is,  a  revolution  is  the  overturn  of 
established  authority,  and  in  its  place  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
authority.   If  it  wasn't  clear  at  this  time,  I  can  point  to  later 
handbills  that  call  exactly  for  that- -follow  our  rules,  not  their 
rules.   So  if  it  wasn't  explicit  with  regard  to  the  FSM,  it  was 
made  explicit  in  subsequent  statements.   When  I  come  to  that, 
I'll  use  the  direct  quotes  from  their  handbills.   Although  it  had 
been  called  a  revolution,  the  term  hadn't  been  used  in  any  flyer 
that  the  students  issued,  but  it  would  apply  to  what  was  issued 
in  the  course  of  time.   That's  a  good  point,  and  I  mustn't  forget 
to  cover  that  later  on. 

The  President  now  said  that  I  should  make  a  statement,  and  I 
did  so  that  night.   This  meeting  was  from  6  to  7  p.m.,  so  around 
midnight  (obviously  I  hadn't  gone  to  bed;  I  had  to  come  down  to 
my  office)  I  made  the  following  public  statement. 

Nathan:   You  went  to  Sproul  Hall  to  address  the  people  there? 

Strong:   Not  on  this  occasion.   That  was  in  December,  when  I  marched 

through  the  three  floors  of  Sproul  Hall  telling  the  students  they 
were  an  illegal  assembly  and  to  please  disperse.   On  this 
occasion  the  President  had  asked  me  to  make  a  statement- - "there 
is  to  be  a  statement  by  Strong."  Well,  I  didn't  delay.   Here's 
the  statement,  not  more  than  five  hours  later. 

"I  note  the  demand  for  on- campus  solicitation  of  funds  and 
planning  and  recruitment  of  off -campus  social  and  political 
action."   I  began  by  noting  that  there  was  this  demand.   Then  I 
said: 

The  issue  has  been  carried  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
discussion  by  a  minority  of  students.   These 
students  should  recognize  the  fullness  of  privileges 
extended  to  them  by  the  University,  and  ask 
themselves  whether  they  wish  to  take  further  actions 
damaging  to  the  University.   The  University  will  not 
allow  students  to  engage  in  deliberate  violation  of 
law  and  order  on  campus.   The  Slate  report  this  fall 
urged  "open,  fierce,  and  thoroughgoing  rebellion  on 
the  campus,  in  which  the  final  resort  will  be  civil 
disobedience."   Individual  students  must  ask 
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themselves  whether  they  wish  to  be  a  part  of  such 
'action. 

When  violations  occur,  the  University  must  then  take 
disciplinary  steps.   Such  action  is  being  taken. 
Eight  students  were  informed  individually  by  a 
representative  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
that  they  were  in  violation  of  University  rules  and 
were  asked  to  desist.   Each  of  the  eight  students 
refused  to  do  so.   I  regret  that  these  eight 
students,  by  their  willful  misconduct  in 
deliberately  violating  rules  of  the  University,  have 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  suspend  them 
indefinitely  from  the  University.   I  stand  ready  as 
always  to  meet  with  the  officers  of  any  student 
organization  to  discuss  policies  of  the  University. 


Weinberg  and  the  Blockaded  Police  Car  (October 


Strong:   At  approximately  11:45  the  next  morning,  October  I—we're  getting 
to  the  police  car- -Deans  George  S.  Murphy  and  Peter  Van  Houten  of 
the  Dean  of  Students  Office,  in  company  with  University  police 
officer  M.  F.  Chandler,  approached  an  individual  sitting  at  a 
table;  it  was  a  card  table  in  front  of  the  Sproul  Hall  steps. 
They  asked  the  individual  to  identify  himself  as  a  student.   If 
not  a  student,  of  course,  he  had  no  right  to  be  on  the  campus 
engaged  in  an  activity  of  collecting  funds.   The  man,  later 
identified  as  Jack  Weinberg,  refused  to  identify  himself  and 
refused  to  leave  the  table. 

The  officer  asked  Mr.  Weinberg  to  come  with  him  to  the 
police  office.   Mr.  Weinberg  went  limp  and  had  to  be  carried,  and 
that  is  how  he  ended  up  in  a  nearby  police  car.   If  he  had 
responded  to  the  officer's  request,  he  would  have  walked  to  the 
basement  of  Sproul  Hall.   The  car  was  surrounded  by  quite  a 
number  of  students,  some  lying  down  to  prevent  it  from  being 
moved  so  that  the  arrest  could  not  be  completed. 

I  made  a  statement  on  October  1.   This,  again,  was  also  part 
of  what  the  President  requested  me  to  do  the  evening  before.   He 
said  that  I  was  to  make  clear  that  if  those  presently  protesting 
wanted  to  return  to  any  set  of  previous  rules,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  do  so.   My  statement  consisted  of  two  paragraphs: 
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Because  two  facts  respecting  University  policies  on 
Vtudents  and  student  organizations- - 


--still  are  being  misrepresented  by  some  persons,  I 
want  again  to  emphasize  these  two  facts.   First, 
University  policy  prohibiting  planning  and 
recruiting  for  off-campus  social  action  and 
prohibiting  also  the  solicitation  or  receipt  of 
funds  for  such  purposes  is  now,  and  has  always  been, 
the  unchanged  policy  of  the  University. 

Secondly,  the  University  has  not  restricted  or 
curtailed  freedom  of  speech  of  students  on  campus  by 
any  change  of  its  open  forum  policy.   No  instance  of 
a  newly  imposed  restriction  or  curtailment  of 
freedom  of  speech  on  campus  can  be  truthfully 
alleged  for  the  simple  reason  that  none  exists. 
Freedom  of  speech  by  students  on  campus  is  not  the 
issue.   The  issue  is  one  presented  by  deliberate 
violations  of  University  rules  and  regulations  by 
some  students  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  the  University's  policy  prohibiting  use  of  the 
University  by  political  or  social  action  groups. 

I  called  the  President  on  October  1  about  action  to  remove  the 
blockaded  police  car  with  Weinberg  inside  of  it.   He  told  me  that 
it  had  to  be  removed  from  Sproul  Hall  plaza  before  Family  Day, 
which  would  begin  the  next  morning,  Saturday.   I  said  that  the 
advice  I  had  received  was  that  the  car  could  not  be  safely 
removed  without  a  large  police  force  being  called  in  to 
supplement  our  campus  police  in  order  to  control  the  crowd  and 
any  resistance  that  might  be  encountered.   He  told  me  to  do  what 
was  necessary.   He  also  told  me  that  he  had  talked  to  Governor 
Brown,  and  that  Governor  [Edmund  G.]  Brown  [Sr.]  wanted  law  and 
order  on  the  campus.   He  also  assigned  Earl  Bolton  to  be  his 
liaison  between  the  President's  office  and  my  office,  and  also 
John  Sparrow  from  the  Regents'  counsel's  office  was  delegated  to 
be  a  member  of  a  liaison  group. 

With  regard  to  action,  the  President  said  that  only  one 
entrance  to  Sproul  Hall  was  to  be  kept  open,  with  the  access  door 
manned  by  police;  that  only  authorized  personnel  were  to  enter 
the  building.   And  secondly,  after  the  man  in  the  car  was  booked 
by  the  police,  he  was  to  be  released.   Later  I  called  the 
President  with  regard  to  action  to  free  the  car.   He  said  he 
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didn't  think  the  time  to  act  was  when  thousands  were  gathered  in 
the~p~liiza;  the  time  to  act  would  be  when  there  would  be  the 
minimum  number  present.   He  thought  a  good  time  would  be  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning- -that  would  be  Saturday  morning- -so  it 
could  all  be  done  before  the  parents  gathered  on  the  campus  to 
celebrate  Family  Day  with  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Alex  Sherriffs  was  also  on  the  phone  at  this  conversation 
with  the  President.   The  President  said  he'd  been  trying  to  get 
authorization  to  call  the  National  Guard,  but  that  Governor  Brown 
was  in  Los  Angeles.   Did  you  know  that?   I've  never  seen  a 
statement  to  this  effect. 

Nathan:   No.   I  saw  a  reference  to  the  highway  patrol. 

Strong:   Oh,  we  had  the  highway  patrol,  the  Oakland  police,  Berkeley 
police,  and  I  think  we  had  Albany  police. 


Kerr's  Statement  and  Sparrow fs  Correction 


Nathan:   Why  was  it  necessary  to  bring  in  others  to  be  liaison  between  the 
President's  and  the  Chancellor's  offices? 

Strong:   This  had  the  point  that  if  the  President  wanted  something 

conveyed,  it  could  be  conveyed  through  Earl  Bolton,  and  if  I 
wanted  something  to  go  to  the  President  that  was  being  discussed- 
whether  I  wanted  it  or  not- -Earl  Bolton  was  there  to  report  it 
back  to  the  President.   Sparrow  was  there  with  regard  to  legal 
matters.   The  fact  that  Sparrow  was  assigned  was  very  important, 
as  it  turned  out  later.   This  is  a  good  time  to  introduce  this, 
because  of  the  following. 

Three  years  ago  the  Alumni  Council  elected  President  Kerr 
Alumnus  of  the  Year,  and  an  interview  was  carried  in  the 
California  Monthly.   In  this  interview,  the  interviewer,  who  was 
the  editor  of  the  California  Monthly,  asked  President  Kerr  about 
what  had  happened  in  Berkeley  in  the  fall  of  1964.   The  President 
issued  a  number  of  statements  about  what  I  was  responsible  for-- 
said  he  should  have  fired  me  at  the  time,  regretted  that  he 
hadn't  done  so --that  were  misstatements  of  facts  that  were  either 
due  to  faulty  memory  or  whatever  the  cause  might  be,  that  really 
disturbed  me. 
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I've  always  tried  to  avoid  self  justification  in  this  matter 
and^o~ther  matters.   I  didn't  see  how  I  could  reply.   Then  I 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Judge  Sparrow,  written  to 
the  California  Monthly,  two  pages.   In  this  letter  Judge  Sparrow 
made  particular  reference  to  what  happened  in  December  on  the  day 
when  the  people  inhabiting  Sproul  Hall  were  arrested  and  he  was 
with  me  from  morning  until  midnight.   He  wrote,  "The  following 
statements  appearing  in  the  interview  are  not  correct.   Here  are 
the  facts . "   He  said  he  had  documents  supporting  every  one  of 
these  corrections,  and  to  please  publish  his  corrections. 

He  received  a  reply  from  the  editor,  saying  that  the  letter 
of  corrections  came  too  late  to  be  published  immediately,  but  it 
would  be  published  in  the  next  issue.   It  didn't  appear  in  the 
next  issue,  and  John  Sparrow  received  the  statement  that  because 
of  the  exciting  anthropological  discovery  of  Lucy  in  Africa  by  an 
anthropologist  in  our  Department  of  Anthropology,  they  had  needed 
the  space  to  cover  this  discovery,  but  that  the  correction  would 
appear  in  the  next  issue,  which  would  be  in  the  fall. 

In  the  fall,  Sparrow  was  notified  by  the  editor  that  it  was 
against  policy  to  publish  letters  of  such  kind,  so  they  were  not 
going  to  publish  it.   By  the  way,  I  called  John  Sparrow  and 
thanked  him  for  doing  what  I  said  needed  to  be  done  in  terms  of 
the  public  record,  or  information  to  the  public. 

In  the  fall,  I  had  a  call  from  Dick  Hafner,  my  public 
affairs  officer  when  I  was  Chancellor,  saying  he  wanted  to  have 
lunch  with  me.   L  said  fine,  and  went  to  the  Faculty  Club.   We 
chatted  about  this,  that,  and  the  other,  until  finally  I  said, 
"Dick,  what's  on  your  mind?"   I  knew  that  something  must  have 
prompted  him.   He  said,  "It's  that  interview  published  in  the 
California  Monthly."   I  said,  "Yes,  what  about  it?"  He  said,  "I 
saw  the  text  of  it  before  it  was  published.   The  editor,  knowing 
that  I  was  present  then,  and  was  public  affairs  officer,  asked  me 
about  the  interview  and  the  statements  made  by  the  President.   I 
told  the  editor  that  there  were  a  number  of  very  serious  errors, 
whereupon  the  editor  told  me  that,  after  all,  this  was  a  faithful 
report  of  what  the  President  had  said  in  response  to  questions 
put  to  him,  and  that  there  should  not  be  any  changes  or 
alterations  in  what  the  President  said;  that  was  a  matter  of 
direct  quotation." 

When  the  corrections  were  attempted,  the  corrections  never 
got  published,  and  haven't  been  published  to  this  date.   What  the 
facts  were,  we'll  discover  when  we  get  to  December  and  the 
occupation  of  Sproul  Hall,  and  who  called  out  the  police.   Did  I 
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do  so?  If  1  did  so,  in  what  way  did  I  do  so?  Or  I  might  put  it 
this^v^y:   who  initiated  the  call  for  the  police?   I  can  tell  you 
right  now  that  it  was  Governor  Brown,  who  informed  me  that  he  had 
done  so.   We'll  turn  to  the  document  on  that  in  due  course. 


Bringing  in  the  Police 


Strong:   Well,  coming  back  to  where  the  President  said  that  he'd  been 

trying  to  get  the  authorization  for  use  of  the  National  Guard- - 
this  would  have  been  an  alternative,  I  suppose,  to  calling  in 
additional  police,  although  that  doesn't  appear  in  the  record. 
Having  heard  this  from  the  President,  I  reported  my  conversation 
about  keeping  only  one  access  open  to  Sproul  Hall,  about  the 
instructions  for  releasing  the  man  out  in  the  car  after  he  had 
been  booked.   I  talked  to  Hump  [Campbell] - -he  was  in  charge  of 
our  campus  police  —  and  I  said  that  I  would  now  take 
responsibility  for  bringing  in  the  number  of  police  officers 
required  to  remove  the  demonstrators  who  were  impounding  the  car, 
in  order  to  free  it.   I  told  him  also  about  the  President's 
ideas  that  the  action  should  occur  early  in  the  morning  when 
there  would  be  the  fewest  number  present.   This  memorandum  also 
notes  that  Earl  Bolton  called  and  asked  how  many  officers  were 
needed,  and  said  that  the  President  would  authorize  the  expense. 


Dean  Joseph  Lohman  of  Criminology  was  asked  what,  in  his 
judgment  would  be  the  number  that  would  be  required.   This  was 
followed  up  by  getting  in  touch  with  the  police  chiefs  in  the 
area  to  collect  their  opinions.   The  result  was  unanimous -- that 
late  at  night  was  a  very  bad  time,  perhaps  the  worst  time  for 
police  action.   There  was  a  Joan  Baez  concert,  and  twelve  campus 
police  officers  were  requested  to  handle  the  traffic  for  that. 
That  was  in  the  evening,  so  if  you  tried  to  do  it  at  night  before 
4  a.m.  you'd  run  into  the  Joan  Baez  crowd.   In  short,  the  time 
for  police  action  should  be  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
officers  that  would  normally  go  off  duty  could  be  held  on 
overtime  to  come  to  the  campus,  augmented  by  such  additional 
officers  on  regular  duty  as  could  be  spared  from  their  regular 
positions . 

So  that  was  the  decision.   The  numbers  involved  may  have 
exceeded  one  hundred--!  don't  remember  how  many,  but  it  was  a  lot 
of  officers .   In  preparation  for  an  announcement  to  be  made  by  me 
to  ask  the  crowd  to  clear  away  so  that  the  police  officers  could 
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perform  their  duty,  Dean  Lohman  drafted  a  not  very  grammatical 
announcement.   I  doubt  that  I  would  have  delivered  it  as  written, 
because  it  was  a  poor  piece  of  work.   But  the  gist  of  it  was  that 
the  crowd  was  to  leave  the  plaza. 

At  12:30  p.m.,  President  Kerr  was  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
Sheraton- Palace  Hotel.   He  was  there  to  deliver  an  address  to  the 
forty- seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.   The  title  of  his  speech  was  "Towards  a  Nationwide 
System  of  Higher  Education."   By  the  way,  I  should  also  have  been 
there,  because  I  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Council,  but  I  couldn't  leave  the  campus.   That  was  a  two-day 
meeting  of  the  American  Council,  and  I  never  attended  any  portion 
of  it. 

The  President,  besides  his  address --or  as  an  addendum  to  it- 
spoke  at  considerable  length  on  freedom  and  responsibility  at  the 
University  of  California.   I  quote  from  that  addendum:   "A  mob 
has  assembled  on  the  Berkeley  campus  for  the  third  day."   Then, 
after  citing  the  historic  policy  of  the  University  of  California 
on  the  use  of  its  facilities,  he  made  the  following  declaration: 
"We  intend  to  preserve  law  and  order  at  the  University  of 
California.   The  rules  will  not  be  changed  in  the  face  of  mob 
action.   The  penalties  assessed  against  certain  students  will  not 
be  removed  in  the  face  of  mob  action." 

Well,  as  will  become  clear  shortly,  the  rules  were  changed 
and  no  penalties  were  ever  assessed. 

We're  still  on  October  1,  1964.   An  ugly  situation  had 
developed,  as  reported  by  Hump  Campbell  to  Kitty  Malloy.   A 
considerable  number  of  fraternity  "boys,"  as  Hump  refers  to  them, 
were  inciting  to  action.   They  were  going  to  go  down  to  the  plaza 
and  they  were  going  to  free  that  police  car.   They  were  going  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.   The  law  had  been  taken  into 
the  hands  of  the  students  who  were  impounding  the  car,  and  the 
law  was  again  going  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  some  students 
who  were  going  to  free  the  car. 

The  Dean  of  Students  Office  was  involved  in  this,  and 
Captain  Woodward.   Hump  reported  that  they  had  managed  to 
persuade  the  students  not  to  do  anything,  but  he  said  the 
situation  was  tense,  that  he  couldn't  be  sure  that  they  might  not 
start  up  again  to  stage  a  march  into  the  plaza.   Encountering 
opposition,  we  would  have  a  first-class  fracas  on  our  hands. 
That  was  on  Friday. 
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Faculty  Delegation:   The  Group  of  Fifteen  ( October  2) 


Strong:   On  October  2,  Vice  Chancellor  Constance  met  in  mid-afternoon  with 
a  self-appointed  delegation  of  faculty  members.   The  composition 
was  very  interesting,  because  a  number  of  these  individuals 
subsequently  published  articles  on  the  revolution  or  crisis  at 
Berkeley.   William  Peterson,  for  example,  and  Nathan  Glazer,  and 
Paul  Seabury;  and  Robert  Scalapino  became  very  heavily  involved. 
The  delegation  consisted  of  the  following  members,  identified  by 
department:   from  sociology  there  were  William  Kornhauser, 
William  Peterson,  Neil  Smelser,  David  Matza,  and  Glazer;  from 
political  science,  Seabury,  Scalapino,  and  Ernst  B.  Haas;  from 
economics,  Roy  Radner  and  Henry  Rosofsky;  and  from  philosophy,  my 
good  friend,  Joe  Tussman.   It  was  subsequently  referred  to  as  the 
group  of  fifteen,  but  I  only  count  eleven  here.   If  fifteen,  four 
more  were  added  later. 

Lincoln  Constance  was  called  in  to  meet  this  group  in  the 
Chancellor's  conference  room.   Lincoln's  report  says  he  was 
called  in  because  it  was  felt  that  he  would  be  freer  to  talk  with 
this  group  than  I  would  be.   Lincoln  already  knew  about  actions 
that  were  going  to  be  taken  to  free  the  police  car.   How  could  I 
go  into  this  group  and  talk  about  actions  that  might  be  taken, 
when  there  was  already  a  decision  about  what  was  going  to  be 
done? 

The  group  offered  four  proposals,  and  these  went  forward  to 
the  President.   On  request,  I  joined  the  group  for  a  few  minutes 
and  went  over  the  four  proposals  (I'll  cite  them  presently), 
pointing  out  how  far  I  could  go  on  each  one  and  what  was  beyond 
the  campus  authority- -what  would  require  regental  approval  or 
presidential  approval.   I  left  the  group  on  call  to  appear  at  the 
President's  office  at  4:30.   I  had  no  intimation  of  what  was 
afoot  there. 

After  I  left,  the  discussion  went  on.   Lincoln  tried  to 
indicate  how  I  had  gone  as  far  as  I  could  on  each  of  the  four 
points  of  the  proposal- -that  this  could  be  done,  or  that  I  could 
do  this  but  would  not  be  able  to  do  that.   One  member,  Peterson 
perhaps  (Lincoln  isn't  sure),  asked  Lincoln  to  call  President 
Kerr  about  their  four  proposals.   Lincoln  said  he  did  not  think 
this  was  appropriate.   Seabury  thought  that  the  faculty  had  not 
done  its  duty  unless  it  attempted  to  reach  the  President.   So 
Rosofsky  was  delegated  to  call,  and  he  went  next  door  to  the 
conference  room  and  got  on  the  phone  to  the  President's  office 
and  reported  the  four  proposals.   He  returned  to  the  group  to  say 
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that  he  had  never  heard  Dr.  Kerr  so  depressed  in  all  the  time  he 
hadlcriown  him,  that  Kerr  had  expressed  appreciation  at  the  effort 
being  made  by  the  group,  but  that  it  was  too  late,  that  all  his 
work  over  the  years  was  going  down  the  drain. 


FSM  Leaders  Meet  the  President 


Strong:   Now,  how  can  it  have  come  about  that  Mario  Savio  and  the  other 

FSM  leaders  who  signed  the  agreement  with  the  President,  appeared 
in  the  President's  office  Friday  afternoon?  Were  they  called  in? 
Did  they  just  walk  in?  There's  no  indication  that  the  faculty 
group  called  them.   The  group  was  attended  by  a  minister,  whose 
name  I  haven't  entered  here.   How  he  got  into  the  act,  I  don't 
know,  but  he  came  with  the  FSM  group  to  the  president's  office. 
Did  he  suggest  they  go  over  there  in  the  interest  of  avoiding 
further  conflict,  or  easing  it  up? 

I  have  a  reasonable  explanation  as  to  why  they  came  when 
they  did.   This  is  in  the  form  of  an  hypothesis,  or  likely 
explanation.   In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  very  likely  the 
FSM  had  gotten  word  that  there  was  going  to  be  police  action.   I 
don't  remember  when  the  police  first  began  to  assemble  on  the 
campus.   The  FSM,  by  the  way,  had  some  leaks  to  it.   So  I  think 
it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  had  word  concerning  the  police, 
that  they  could  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  administration 
wouldn't  let  the  police  car  stay  there  impounded  much  longer,  and 
that  police  action  would  therefore  take  place. 

Whether  these  considerations  were  in  their  thinking--!  have 
no  evidence  that  this  was  so,  but  this  is  my  hypothesis- -then 
there  were  two  alternatives  facing  the  FSM  leaders:   simply  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  their  gesture  of  defiance  was  going  to  be 
ended  by  the  police,  and  to  make  such  capital  as  they  could  of 
the  fact  that  the  police  were  brought  on  campus,  something  that 
universities  have  always  traditionally  resented.   There  might 
even  be  the  happy  circumstance  of  police  brutality,  or  grounds  to 
allege  this,  and  they  could  win  some  support.   In  any  event,  they 
could  still  carry  on,  but  they  would  have  lost  a  round. 

Or  secondly,  negotiate  an  agreement.   This  would  still  leave 
the  FSM  in  business.   If  the  administration  did  not  agree  with 
FSM  proposals,  this  might  offer  some  basis  for  further  protest. 
If  some  concessions  were  gained  or  in  prospect,  they  could  take 
credit  for  this  and  say,  "Look  what  the  demonstrations  and  civil 
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disobedience  have  been  able  to  produce."  By  attempting  to 
negotiate,  they  were  in  a  no-lose  position,  unless,  of  course, 
they  made  concessions  which  really  would  lose  them  the  support 
that  they  had  already  gained. 


Faculty  Group's  Proposal,  and  Savio's  Announcement 


Strong:   I  reached  the  President's  office  after  4  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon.   Members  of  the  faculty  who  had  met  with  Constance 
turned  up  in  the  President's  conference  room. 


Strong:   Savio  and  other  FSM  leaders  were  there.   Savio  asked  if  the 

meeting  could  be  off  the  record,  and  President  Kerr  said  yes,  it 
could  be  off  the  record.   Then  Savio  said  he  wanted  the  President 
to  look  at  what  he  said  were  their  proposals  and  tell  them  his 
reactions.   President  Kerr  said  (I'm  quoting  the  memo),  "May  I 
start  from  another  basis?  A  group  of  faculty  members  has  been 
meeting.   They  have  four  suggestions  I  would  like  to  read  to  you 
and  explain."   This  was  the  text  that  was  brought  before  Lincoln 
Constance  that  was  phoned  down  to  the  President's  office. 

The  President  read  the  proposals,  and  as  far  as  my 
recollection  goes,  and  as  far  as  the  minutes  go,  this  is  the  only 
time  that  I  spoke  to  the  assembly.   Speaking  with  regard  to  the 
four  proposals  made  by  the  faculty  group,  I  said  I  thought  that 
the  appropriate  way  to  proceed  in  discussions  was  to  have 
committees  of  the  Academic  Senate  participate,  particularly  the 
Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  and  the  Committee  on  University  and 
Faculty  Welfare.   I  was  concerned  that  the  faculty  group  that  had 
made  the  proposals  was  an  ad  hoc  group,  self  appointed  and  not 
senate  instituted.   I  cherished  the  senate  tradition  that  called 
for  due  consideration  by  appropriate  committees. 

President  Kerr  then  said  that  he  had  an  established  record 
as  an  impartial  arbitrator.   The  University  would  enforce  its 
rules.   He  said  he  didn't  yield  under  pressure.   "I  can  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  going  to  yield  to  mob  action  here.   I  never 
have,  I  never  will.   It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the  State  of 
California,  for  democracy,  when  mob  action  was  the  rule  in  the 
University.   Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  that's  the  way  it  is. 
Now,  the  faculty  committee  has  made  a  proposal.   I  will  take 
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responsibility  for  accepting  it.   The  question  is  whether  you 
will."  When  I  went  to  answer  a  call  from  Kitty  Malloy,  asking 
what—was  happening,  I  said  that  the  President  had  just  made  a 
magnificent  statement. 

Here  are  the  faculty  committee's  four  recommendations:   1) 
The  student  demonstrators  promise  to  abide  by  legal  processes  in 
their  protest  of  University  regulations.   2)   A  committee 
representing  students,  including  leaders  of  the  demonstration, 
faculty,  and  administration,  would  immediately  be  set  up  to 
conduct  discussions  and  a  hearing  into  all  aspects  of  political 
behavior  on  campus,  and  of  control,  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  administration.   (Note:  not  to  the  senate;  and  it  doesn't 
indicate  who's  going  to  set  up  this  study  committee.   That  became 
a  bone  of  contention.)   3)   The  rescued  man  will  be  booked, 
released  on  his  own  recognizance,  and  the  University  will  not 
press  charges.   4)   The  duration  of  the  suspension  of  the 
suspended  students  will  be  decided  by  the  Student  Conduct 
Committee  of  the  Academic  Senate.   (There  was  no  such  senate 
committee;  there  was  an  existing  Faculty  Committee  on  Student 
Conduct) . 

I  had  to  go  to  the  phone  frequently  in  the  President's 
office  to  respond  to  calls  from  my  office.   The  police  were 
standing  by  on  the  periphery  of  the  campus,  for  action  at  5:30. 
As  the  time  approached,  they  had  had  no  word  that  they  were  to 
move,  because  the  President  told  me  to  hold  everything;  no 
action.   I  conveyed  this  to  Hump  Campbell,  who  had  been  told  to 
stand  by  and  allow  nothing  to  happen  in  terms  of  police  action 
until  further  word  was  received. 

Increasingly  urgent  calls  from  my  office  kept  me  on  the 
phone.   I  went  to  the  President  and  spoke  to  him  aside.   I  said 
that  the  situation  on  the  plaza  was  becoming  more  and  more  tense, 
and  what  was  I  to  convey  to  my  office  about  action  to  be 
forthcoming?  He  bluntly  said,  "You  stay  on  the  phone  and  see 
that  nothing  happens."   So  from  that  moment  on  I  stayed  on  the 
phone.   I  wasn't  present  as  the  negotiations  proceeded.   I  never 
saw  the  signed  document  until  after  it  was  signed.   My  signature 
didn't  appear  on  it.   Since  I  didn't  participate  in  the 
discussion  at  all,  my  signature  shouldn't  have  been  solicited. 
If  I  had  been  asked  to  sign  something  about  which  I  hadn't  been 
consulted,  what  would  I  have  done?   This  is  a  question  that  I 
don't  have  to  answer.   The  agreement  was  the  President's 
agreement.   My  responsibility  thenceforth  was  to  do  all  I  could 
to  see  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  carried  out. 
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I  expected  that  the  agreement  would  be  announced  by  the 
President  ."from  Sproul  Hall  steps,  and  I  asked  my  office  to  have 
the  -loudspeaker  in  place  for  the  President's  announcement.   At 
7:40,  Savio  announced  the  terms  of  the  agreement  from  the  roof  of 
the  trapped  police  car.   I  think  one  news  story  said  that  he  was 
considerate- -he  removed  his  shoes.   I  don't  know  whether  Mario 
insisted  that  he  be  allowed  to  speak  as  part  of  the  not -recorded 
agreement,  or  how  it  was  that  he  made  the  announcement  which 
should  properly  have  been  made  by  the  President.   I  was  present, 
of  course,  and  the  tones  in  which  Savio  made  the  announcement  of 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  not  tones  of  defeat. 

At  7:40  Mario  said,  "Let  us  agree  by  affirmation  to  accept 
the  document  with  dignity,  and  go  home."   It  was  not  a  glorious 
moment  for  the  University.   I  had  a  sense  of  ignominy  visited 
upon  the  University  when  I  saw  Savio  on  top  of  that  police  car. 
Kitty  Malloy  was  there  in  Sproul  Hall.   She  was  in  tears.   Alex 
Sherriffs  was  looking  very  grim.   I  was  approached  by  a  reporter 
asking  me  what  I  thought  of  the  agreement.   I  said  that  this  was 
an  agreement  that  the  President  had  made  with  the  FSM  and  that  he 
should  speak  to  the  President  as  to  its  significance. 

Nathan:  Kerr,  then,  did  not  address  the  group? 
Strong:  He  didn't  say  a  word. 

One  of  my  first  actions  in  terms  of  the  agreement  was  to 
refer  the  cases  of  the  eight  indefinitely  suspended  students  to 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct.   Immediately  this  was 
protested  by  the  FSM  leadership,  that  that  was  not  what  the 
agreement  had  stated;  it  was  to  be  the  senate  committee. 

On  October  8,  the  President  said  that  there  had  been  a 
misnaming  of  the  appropriate  committee  in  the  agreement  of 
October  2.   The  FSM,  however,  was  adamant.   Since  they  had  agreed 
to  a  senate  committee  on  student  conduct,  such  a  committee  must 
be  appointed.   Who  should  be  on  that  committee?  Who  should 
appoint  it?  As  a  committee  of  the  senate,  it  would  consist  of 
faculty  members  appointed  by  the  senate's  Committee  on 
Committees . 
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Savio 's  Status  (October  5) 


Strong:  Here  is  a  note  made  by  Kitty  Malloy.   This  was  a  memo  for  the 

files.   It's  dated  October  5.   "Last  night  Dr.  Strong  had  a  call 
from  Mrs.  Kerr.   She  said  that  C.K."--he  was  often  referred  to  as 
C.K. - -"wanted  to  be  sure  that  word  got  to  Savio  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  there  would  be  no  more  illegal  actions. 
Since  he  was  under  indefinite  suspension,  unless  he  was  invited 
to  speak  under  the  conditions  for  off-campus  invited  figures  —  for 
all  the  invited  speakers  at  the  University—he  did  not  have  the 
privilege  to  speak  in  the  Hyde  Park  area,  since  this  was  reserved 
for  the  students  and  staff  of  the  University."  A  letter  was  to 
go  Special  Delivery  by  12  o'clock  that  day,  notifying  Savio.   No 
more  illegal  action,  and  that  he  couldn't  appear  on  the  campus  to 
speak  unless  he  were  invited  to  speak  with  permission  of  the  Dean 
of  Students  Office. 

Nathan:  Oh,  boy. 

Strong:  Oh,  boy  is  right.   It  was  also  on  October  5  that  Vice  Chancellor 
Sherriffs  called  President  Kerr,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  October  2  agreement.   He  expressed  his  concern  about 
unilateral  action,  that  the  President  had  proceeded  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  without  any  discussion  with  the  campus 
administration.   The  President  said,  "Let's  not  talk  about  that." 


Sherriffs  informed  the  President  that  Savio  said  he  was 
going  to  speak  on  campus.   He  was  going  to  do  so  just  by  getting 
up  and  talking- -try  and  stop  him.   The  administration  was  faced 
with  three  choices:   that  the  police  arrest  Savio  as  he  spoke; 
that  the  police  arrest  Savio  after  he  had  been  warned  beforehand; 
that  Savio  be  allowed  to  speak  in  the  context  of  working  out  the 
agreement  without  making  an  issue  of  the  fact  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  student. 

I  quote  from  Alex's  memorandum  about  the  President's 
response.   The  President  "pointed  out  that  Savio  had  been  a 
member  of  the  negotiating  committee,  had  spoken  at  the  rally,  and 
it  would  be  hard  for  anyone  to  understand  why  he  could  not 
fulfill  promises  that  he  had  made  to  his  group  at  the  meeting  he 
announced  on  Friday  night"- -that  was  October  2.   "He  thought  that 
if  we  should  arrest  Savio  it  would  be  seen  by  others  as  a  trap  by 
the  administration,  since  he  had  not  been  rebutted  at  the  time  of 
the  Friday  meeting  or  since."  He  clearly  wanted  us  to  desist 
from  arrest  and  find  some  other  solution.   He  closed  by  wishing 
me  good  luck. 
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At  9:30  a.m.  on  October  5,  there  was  a  meeting  at  the 
Chancffe Flor's  conference  room,  involving  myself;  Lohman;  Towle; 
Tregea,  head  of  the  Student  Union;  Sherriffs;  Saxton  Pope,  who 
was  the  psychiatrist  at  the  Cowell  Memorial  Hospital;  John 
Jordan,  who  was  a  professor  of  English  and  one  of  my  faculty 
assistants;  Errol  Mauchlan,  my  Vice  Chancellor  for  Budget; 
Woodward  of  the  police  department;  Campbell;  Cunningham;  and 
Hafner.   Then  later  on  also  Vice  Chancellors  Constance  and  Alan 
Searcy. 

I  reported  to  the  group  that  Savio  was  meeting  in  my  office 
with  Lincoln  Constance- -that' s  why  Lincoln  Constance  came  later - 
with  Searcy,  and  with  faculty  members  Owen  Chamberlain,  Rosofsky, 
Scalapino,  Philip  Selznick,  and  Peterson.   There  are  two  new 
names  here,  Chamberlain  and  Selznick,  that  didn't  appear  earlier 
among  this  group  of  concerned  faculty.   I  told  Lincoln  that 
questions  raised  by  the  group  with  whom  he  was  meeting  could  be 
referred  to  my  group  for  consideration  and  reply. 

Nathan:  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  with  the  few  faculty  members 
with  Savio  at  that  time? 

Strong:  Let's  see  if  that  will  appear.   One  of  the  things  that  was  of 
concern,  apparently,  was  the  72 -hour  rule.   If  an  off -campus 
individual  were  to  speak  on  campus,  he  had  to  receive  approval  72 
hours  in  advance  from  the  time  he  was  to  speak.   This  requirement 
could  be  waived  by  the  Dean  of  Students  or  by  the  Chancellor. 
Technically,  Savio  was  not  a  student;  he  was  on  indefinite 
suspension.   What  should  Savio  be  permitted  to  do  on  campus? 

I  had  announced  the  composition  of  the  study  committee,  as 
follows:   the  faculty  chairman  would  be  Robley  Williams;  Joseph 
Garbarino  from  the  Academic  Freedom  Committee,  chairman;  Theodore 
Vermeulen,  Chairman  of  Educational  Policy;  and  Henry  Rosofsky 
from  the  Concerned  Faculty  group.   From  the  students,  Charlie 
Powell,  ASUC  president;  Marsha  Bratten.   And  from  the  FSM,  two 
delegates  as  designated  by  the  FSM.   I  announced  that  this 
committee  was  being  set  up  to  conduct  discussions  into  all 
aspects  of  political  behavior  on  campus  —  its  control  —  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  administration.   Oh,  I  left  off  the  names 
of  the  people  in  the  administration.   Vice  Chancellor  Searcy, 
Dean  of  Students  Towle,  Dean  Chernin  of  the  School  of  Social 
Welfare,  and  Dean  Fretter  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

I  asked  the  group  assembled  in  the  conference  room  for 
advice  on  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  October  2  agreement,  and 
on  what  steps  to  take  if  there  were  further  rule  violations  and 
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illegal  actions.   I  emphasized  responsibility  borne  by  the 
Chancellor,  and  expressed  my  profound  concern  about  the  position 
in  wKlch  we  were  being  placed  with  regard  to  enforcement.   I  said 
that  we  were  certainly  under  obligation  to  enforce  the  rules; 
this  was  inescapable.   This  was  the  duty  of  a  Chief  Campus 
Officer  and  those  working  with  him.   What  could  we  do  now?   It 
appeared  to  be  the  judgment  of  Campbell  and  others  in  the  group 
that  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  enforce  rules  applicable  to 
today's  meeting.   Our  ongoing  problem  was  to  get  ourselves  in 
position  to  enforce  the  rules  (I  pointed  out  later  that  we  should 
not  announce  that  rules  were  to  be  followed  unless  we  intended  to 
enforce  these  rules,  and  unless  we  were  in  a  position  to  do  so). 
The  question  here  was  of  what  to  do  that  was  practicable.   Should 
Savio  be  allowed  to  speak  to  a  meeting  in  Sproul  Hall  Plaza?  Our 
answer  to  the  question  was  conveyed  by  Dean  Towle  to  Savio  and  to 
Brian  Turner --they  were  the  two  of  the  leaders  of  FSM.   She 
informed  them  that  "we  are  honoring  the  spirit  of  the  President's 
agreement,  and  therefore  we  are  granting  a  special  waiver  for 
this  meeting  today,  so  that  the  leaders  of  the  demonstrations  may 
discuss  the  written  agreement  of  last  Friday." 


Chancellor's  Ongoing  Duties 
[Interview  11:   1  November  1988]//// 


Strong:  Any  time  you  want  clarification  or  explanation,  you  just  break 

in.   If  there  is  any  ambiguity  in  what  I  say,  I'd  like  it  cleared 
up  then  and  there. 

Nathan:  Good.  Perhaps  before  we  get  into  the  material  today  I  should  ask 
a  question  that  arose  at  the  end  of  our  last  session.  During  all 
of  the  turmoil  around  the  FSM,  what  happened  to  your  other  duties 
as  Chancellor? 

Strong:  Oh,  I  carried  them  on.   There  was  the  usual  delegation  of 

responsibility.   Every  one  of  the  members  of  my  staff --my  faculty 
assistants,  my  vice  chancellors- -regularly  reported  on  matters 
that  should  come  to  my  attention  either  for  information  or  for 
decision.   I  didn't  unload  any  extra  work  upon  the  members  of  my 
staff.   I  don't  remember  that  I  did,  except  in  this  respect,  that 
a  number  of  times,  when  I  was  not  free  to  meet  with  some 
delegation,  Vice  Chancellor  Constance  or  Vice  Chancellor  Searcy 
would  do  so.   In  one  or  two  instances,  it  was  thought  to  be 
advisable  that  the  meeting  be  with  a  vice  chancellor  rather  than 
with  me.   It  was  a  matter  of  what  was  thought  to  be  the  best  way 
to  handle  a  visiting  delegation. 
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I  also  attended  meetings  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.   In  one  instance,  I  went  to  the  University  of 
Rochester  to  deliver  a  paper  at  a  two -day  conference  celebrating 
Galileo.   The  paper  I  delivered,  entitled  "Galileo  on 
Measurement,"  was  subsequently  published  in  the  volume  called 
Homage  to  Galileo.   As  I  remember  it,  I  presented  my  paper  late 
in  the  day  after  I  had  flown  East  in  the  morning.   In  any  event, 
I  had  hardly  concluded  when  I  had  either  a  telegram  or  a 
telephone  call  from  President  Kerr,  saying  to  return  immediately 
to  the  Berkeley  campus,  so  I  missed  the  second  day  of  the 
symposium.   I  might  say  that  my  paper  had  been  prepared  months  in 
advance . 


More  on  the  October  2  Agreement 


Strong:   I  referred  earlier  to  the  proposals  or  recommendations  that  were 
brought  to  President  Kerr's  office  by  the  faculty  group  that  had 
met  with  Lincoln  Constance  in  my  office.   I  haven't  yet  noted  the 
content  of  the  October  2  agreement,  which  contained  six  items. 
The  first  four  accord  with  the  four  proposals  of  the  faculty 
group . 

Nathan:  When  you  say  the  agreement- -between  whom? 

Strong:  President  Kerr  and  the  students- -Savio,  Turner,  and  some  others. 
The  agreement  of  October  2,  between  President  Kerr  and  the  FSM 
delegation,  was  very  short.   The  proposals  were,  1)  that  "student 
demonstrators  shall  desist  from  all  forms  of  their  illegal 
protest  against  University  regulations;"  2)  "a  committee 
representing  students,  including  leaders  of  the  demonstrations, 
faculty,  and  administration,  will  immediately  be  set  up  to 
conduct  discussions  and  hearings  into  all  aspects  of  political 
behavior  on  campus  and  its  control,  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  administration"  (this  is  the  Study  Committee,  as  it  was 
referred  to  subsequently) . 

3)  "The  arrested  man  will  be  booked,  released  on  his  own 
recognizance,  and  the  University  (the  complainant)  will  not  press 
charges."   (That  particular  proposal  was  carried  out,  and  there 
was  no  subsequent  furor  or  agitation  or  question  that  arose  in 
connection  with  it.)   4)  "The  duration  of  the  suspension  of  the 
suspended  students  will  be  submitted  within  one  week  to  the 
Student  Conduct  Committee  of  the  Academic  Senate."   (This  differs 
from  the  faculty  group  proposal  in  the  time  set  for  submission.) 
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The  last  two  items  are  informational:   5)  "activities  may  be 
contrfftued  by  student  organizations  in  accordance  with  existing 
University  regulations";  and  6)  "The  President  of  the  University 
has  already  declared  his  willingness  to  support  deeding  certain 
University  property  at  the  end  of  Telegraph  Avenue  to  the  City  of 
Berkeley  or  to  the  ASUC." 

The  proposals  that  became  the  center  of  debate,  agitation, 
protest,  and  interpretation  were  the  ones  that  had  to  do  with  the 
Study  Committee  and  with  the  referral  of  the  charges  to  a 
nonexistent  committee.   The  question  arose  as  to  what  were  and 
were  not  legal  protests  on  the  campus.   There  were  questions  as 
to  the  composition  and  functioning  of  the  Committee  on  Political 
Activity  on  Campus  (the  Study  Committee).   Who  had  the  authority 
to  appoint  it?  How  should  the  members  of  that  committee  be 
appointed?   Should  there  be  agreement  or  negotiation  on  every 
appointment?  Well,  we  shall  see  that  this  was,  indeed,  a  bone  of 
contention. 

We  now  turn  to  October  6 ,  four  days  after  the  agreement  of 
October  2.   There  was  a  meeting  in  my  conference  room  of  members 
of  the  FSM  with  Vice  Chancellor  Searcy  and  Errol  Mauchlan.   The 
delegation  from  the  FSM  consisted  of  Savio,  Bettina  Aptheker, 
Turner,  Thomas  Miller,  Stapleton,  Weinberg,  and  Stevenson.   The 
meeting  began  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.   The  FSM  delegates 
came  to  demand  negotiation  on  the  composition  and  procedures  of 
the  Committee  to  Study  Political  Activity  on  Campus.   They  laid 
down  certain  demands,  and  said  they  wanted  an  answer  by  4:30  in 
the  afternoon. 

It  was  clear  to  Vice  Chancellor  Searcy  and  certainly  to  me 
that  the  members  of  this  delegation  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  to  challenge  every  appointment  to  the  Study  Committee,  and 
to  challenge  who  was  to  have  authority  to  appoint  the  committee. 
Would  it  be  a  shared  authority,  or  would  it  be  authority 
exercised  by  the  Chancellor?  The  delegates  declared  that  the 
several  announcements  made  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  President 
since  last  Friday  were  arbitrary  and  inflammatory,  and  they 
stated  that  the  continuation  of  this  kind  of  action  would  lead  to 
dire  consequences.   There  was  to  be  no  administrative  action 
pending  the  decision  on  the  proposed  meeting  to  negotiate  the 
composition  and  function  of  the  Study  Committee.   These  were  the 
demands  that  were  laid  down.   Very  arrogant. 

Vice  Chancellor  Sherriffs  got  on  the  phone- -October  6,  2:30 
in  the  afternoon- -to  inform  President  Kerr  about  the  demands  made 
at  the  Searcy  meeting.   Among  these  demands  was  a  demand  that  use 
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of  loud  speakers  be  permitted  on  the  Sproul  Hall  steps.   As 
Sheriffs'  reports  the  conversation,  the  President  said,  "No,  no, 
no."  The  President  said  to  stick  to  the  agreement,  to  everything 
it  requires;  do  nothing  it  does  not  require. 

On  October  7,  there  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Study 
Committee . 

Nathan:  Was  the  Study  Committee,  then,  appointed? 

Strong:  I  appointed  it.   I'll  come  to  it  in  a  moment.   Spokesmen  appeared 
to  charge  that  the  committee  was  illegitimately  appointed  and  to 
request  that  it  be  disbanded  immediately  until  properly 
reconstituted. 


Items  from  the  Chancellor's  Staff  Meetine  (October  8) 


Strong:  At  9:15  a.m.  in  a  Memorandum  to  Record  there  is  a  report  of  a 
meeting  of  Vice  Chancellor  Constance  with  Scalapino  (political 
science),  Glazer  (political  science),  Selznick  (sociology), 
Rosofsky  (political  science),  Lipset  (sociology),  and  Kenneth 
Stampp  (history).   Vice  Chancellor  Searcy  was  also  there  later. 
The  reason  he  wasn't  there  at  the  beginning  was  that  he  was  in  my 
staff  meeting  that  started  at  9  o'clock.   (I  will  report  on  the 
staff  meeting  presently.)   Members  of  the  delegation  were 
prominent  thereafter  in  various  ways  in  regard  to  the  tumult  on 
campus . 

What  was  covered  at  this  meeting?  Here  are  the  items  that 
were  discussed,  and  it's  important  to  note  these  because  of  the 
subsequent  participation  of  the  faculty  in  regard  to  the  Study 
Committee  and  other  matters  having  to  do  with  student  demands  and 
the  administrative  response  to  them.   First  of  all  was  the 
question  of  broadening  student  representation  on  the  Study 
Committee.   There  were  to  be  two  students  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor,  and  two  selected  by  the  FSM.   Since  the  Study 
Committee  dealt  with  political  activity  on  campus,  a  question  was 
raised  about  the  Young  Democrats  and  the  Young  Republicans. 
Should  they  not  each  be  represented?   If  so,  how  nominated? 
Selznick  and  Rosofky  suggested  that  the  Study  Committee  might 
meet  without  the  student  members  in  order  to  get  ahead.   There 
was  general  agreement  that  the  Study  Committee  should  proceed 
without  delay,  making  as  its  first  item  of  business  the 
composition  of  the  committee,  and  then  submit  recommendations  as 
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the  committee  itself  thought  would  be  advisable  with  regard  to 
additions  or  changes  of  composition. 

Two  interesting  remarks  were  made  by  Scalapino  at  this 
meeting.   One,  he  felt  that  Savio  was  not,  as  he  put  it,  "calling 
the  shots,"  but  that  it  was  being  done  by  Weinberg. 

Nathan:  Was  Weinberg  the  man  in  the  car? 

Strong:  Jack  Weinberg?  Yes,  I  think  he  was.   He  had  been  a  student, 
although  at  the  time  he  was  in  the  car  he  was  not  a  student. 

The  second  comment  was  that  in  dealing  with  Savio  we  had  an 
emotional  problem  on  our  hands --that  is,  that  Savio  was  not 
steady;  he  could  fly  off  the  handle  pretty  readily. 

On  October  8,  a  statement  dictated  by  Robert  Scalapino  and 
signed  by  him  and  by  Lipset,  Rosofsky,  Selznick,  Stampp,  and 
Glazer,  was  issued  as  follows: 

We  have  sought  to  mediate  some  of  the  issues  growing 
out  of  the  recent  demonstrations,  deeply  regretting 
that  the  present  steering  committee  of  the 
demonstrators  took  during  the  negotiations  a  rigid 
and  unreasonable  position  on  the  question  of  student 
representatives,  jeopardizing  the  successful 
organization  of  the  student- faculty-administration 
committee.   We  continue  to  believe  firmly  in  the 
importance  of  maximum  freedom  for  peaceful  student 
political  action,  and  in  company  with  all  the 
individuals  whose  primary  interests  lie  in  this  end, 
we  shall  bend  every  effort  to  realize  that 
objective . 

So  the  committee  reported  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  rigid 
and  unreasonable  position  of  the  FSM  delegates. 

What  was  up  for  discussion  at  our  staff  meeting  —  attended  by 
the  usual  group  of  Vice  Chancellor  Sherriffs,  Vice  Chancellor 
Searcy,  Kitty  Malloy,  and  Errol  Mauchlan- -included  several  items 
of  importance  for  the  record,  worth  noting  here. 

First  of  all,  it  was  agreed  that  we  would  notify  the  student 
body  that  voice  amplifiers  could  be  used  in  the  Student  Union 
Plaza- - 

Nathan:  That's  the  lower  plaza? 
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Strong:  The  lowerlplaza- -but  not  in  the  Sproul  Hall  plaza  or  Sproul  Hall 
steps.   The  reason  for  that  was  the  disturbance  created  in  the 
ordinary  transaction  of  business  within  the  administration 
building  by  the  sound  level  that  would  be  generated  by  the  use  of 
the  voice  amplifiers,  and,  of  course,  the  President  had  said, 
"No,  no,  no."  So  this  was  simply  carrying  out  the  President's 
response  to  the  question.   Secondly,  the  indefinitely  suspended 
students  were  being  given  permission  to  speak  by  Dean  Towle  at 
meetings  that  complied  with  the  regular  conditions  for  holding 
meetings --time,  place,  and  so  on. 

It  was  to  be  made  clear  that  Berkeley  campus  officers  were 
seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  every  available  resource  dealing 
with  enforcement  of  campus  rules  before  turning  to  any  outside 
agency.   I  emphasized  to  my  staff  the  responsibility  of  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Chancellor's  Office  to  see  that  University 
rules  were  carried  out,  and  to  avoid  having  the  Chancellor's 
Office  be  placed  in  a  position  of  knowing  that  there  were 
violations  of  rules  going  on  on  the  campus  and  taking  no  action. 

Nathan:  May  I  go  back  to  the  statement  about  using  all  available  local 
resources- -that  would  imply  no  outside  police  on  campus? 

Strong:  That's  right.   Oh,  the  local  resource,  of  course,  was  the  campus 
police.   The  point  was  not  to  call  in  any  outside  law  enforcement 
officers.   In  other  words,  you'd  only  call  in  outside  officers  as 
a  last  resort,  a  condition  of  riot  or  something  of  that  kind. 

I  said  we  should  make  clear,  to  prevent  misconception,  that 
the  Study  Committee  on  Political  Activity  on  Campus  was  not  an 
executive  committee,  but  only  an  advisory  committee.  This,  of 
course,  was  in  keeping  with  the  way  in  which  the  agreement  was 
formulated  on  October  2.   At  this  point,  Vice  Chancellor  Searcy 
came  in  to  report  that  the  FSM  leaders  were  adamant  in  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  negotiating  the  membership  of  this  committee 
and  what  its  function  was  to  be.   Finally,  I  requested  that 
documentation  on  the  cases  of  the  eight  indefinitely  suspended 
students  be  brought  up  to  date,  and  to  check  with  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office  for  any  further  reports  of  misconduct. 

At  1:10  p.m.,  still  on  October  7,  a  call  came  in  from  Sidney 
Staple ton  of  the  FSM,  who  wanted  to  have  our  office  informed 
about  a  statement  that  was  going  to  be  released  by  the  FSM  at 
5:30  p.m.,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  the  University  had  acted 
unilaterally  on  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  Study 
Committee  in  calling  the  first  meeting,  and  that  this 
demonstrated  continuing  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  University 
administration.   "We  will  not  tolerate  the  continual  Red-baiting 
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of  the  Free  Speech  Movement  leadership.   By  this  action  President 
Kerr  and  Chancellor  Strong  personally  have  taken  upon  themselves 
full^hxl  complete  responsibility  for  any  possible  violence  that 
might  occur. " 

At  2:45  p.m.  there  was  a  phone  call  again  from  Stapleton. 
"The  press  release  that  was  read  over  the  phone  will  not  be 
issued.   That  is  all." 

Nathan:  Why  was  Stapleton  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  the  administration? 
Strong:  To  deliver  the  message  that  I  just  read. 
Nathan:   I  was  wondering  about  motives. 

Strong:  Why  did  they  want  to  put  the  administration  on  warning  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  public  statement,  and  the  content  of  it?  Well, 
I  suppose  because  they  wanted  some  response.   Then,  apparently, 
some  of  the  FSM  leaders  talked  it  over  and  said  no,  this  wasn't 
the  smart  thing  to  do . 


A  Nonexistent  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Conduc t 


Strong:  A  small  advisory  group  met  at  10  a.m.  on  October  8.   Present  were 
Richard  W.  Jennings  of  the  Law  School  and  Chairman  of  the 
Academic  Senate;  Martin  Meyerson,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Environmental  Design;  Frank  Newman,  Dean  of  the  Law  School; 
Sanford  S.  Elberg,  who  acted  as  chairman  and  was  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  Division;  Arthur  M.  Ross,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations;  and  Joseph  Lohman,  Dean  of  Criminology. 
The  major  part  of  the  discussion  was  concerned  with  the  referral 
of  the  students  under  suspension  to  a  nonexistent  Senate 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct  and  how  we  were  going  to  proceed. 


Strong:  As  I  have  noted  earlier,  there  was  no  Senate  Committee  on  Student 
Conduct.   Back  in  the  '20s  there  had  been  a  Senate  Committee  on 
Student  Conduct,  but  it  was  replaced  by  a  faculty  committee 
appointed  by  the  administration.   No  problem  of  jurisdiction 
would  have  arisen  if  the  October  2  agreement  had  not  erred  in 
specifying  a  defunct  committee  instead  of  the  existing  committee. 

Nathan:  This  is  entirely  separate  from  that  three  -part  Study  Committee? 
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Strong:  The  StudylCommittee  was  a  totally  different  committee.   The  Study 
Committee  was  the  committee  to  make  a  study  and  recommend  on 
political  activity  on  campus. 

Could  the  FSM  be  brought  to  recognize  that  an  error  had  been 
made  in  referring  the  cases  to  a  nonexistent  committee?   If  this 
could  be  done,  if  consent  could  be  reached  with  the  FSM,  the 
cases  would  be  handled  immediately  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Student  Conduct,  where  they  properly  belonged.   The  group  agreed 
that  this  consent  should  be  sought.   It  also  offered  the 
following  advice:   "Our  group  wishes  to  suggest  that  it  is  only 
with  the  greatest  caution  that  the  President  should  be  approached 
in  any  matter  on  this  issue,  and  then  only  by  the  Chief  Campus 
Officer  or  his  delegated  representative,  at  the  direction  of  the 
CCO.   There  are  strong  feelings  of  concern  among  our  advisory 
groups  that  the  President  has  been  approached  too  often  and 
perhaps  too  informally." 

Second,  and  I  quote  again,  "We  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Chancellor  or  Acting  Chancellor  should  actively  excuse  himself 
from  all  stages  of  the  negotiation"  (that's  on  the  political 
activity  committee)  "so  as  to  save  himself  and  his  position  for 
the  last  steps."   It  was  suggested  that  Arthur  Ross  speak  for  the 
Chancellor  in  this  mat:;er.   And  "there  is  the  widespread  view 
that  the  students  are  in  the  right  and  the  administration  is  in 
the  wrong.   The  administration  should  somehow  give  its  position 
before  the  student  body  and  clear  up  misunderstanding." 


Plans  re:  a  Noon  Rally  on  Cuba  (October  9) 


Strong:  On  October  9,  President  Kerr  requested  that  the  Chancellor's 

staff  meet  with  Vice  Presidents  Bolton  and  Cunningham- -this  was 
on  a  Friday—before  noon  to  discuss  and  decide  what  action  needed 
to  be  taken  respecting  a  noon  rally,  which  was  sponsored  by 
Slate,  to  take  place  in  the  Student  Union  plaza.   Five  speakers 
had  been  scheduled  to  talk  about  their  experiences  in  Cuba.   The 
meeting  was  authorized;  petition  had  been  made  72  hours  in 
advance,  and  the  speakers  had  been  submitted  for  consent  as  off- 
campus  speakers . 

Besides  Cunningham  and  Bolton,  from  my  office  there  were 
Campbell,  Constance,  Searcy  and  Sherriffs,  Dean  Towle ,  Kitty 
Malloy,  Dean  Lohman  from  Criminology,  and  Professor  Robert 
Brentano  of  the  History  Department,  who  was  to  preside  as 
moderator  at  the  forthcoming  meeting.   Tom  Cunningham  wanted  my 
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office  tolinstruct  Brentano  to  read  Dean  Towle's  September  28 
directive- on  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  meetings  on  campus. 
He  wanted  there  to  be  no  excuse  for  any  violations  of  the  rules , 
based  on  a  claim  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  meeting  was 
being  held  had  not  been  made  known.   He  may  have  feared  that  some 
speaker  other  than  one  of  the  five  allowed  might  get  up  and  seize 
the  microphone,  and  that  sort  of  thing.   As  a  last  resort,  if  the 
meeting  did  get  out  of  hand- -if  an  unauthorized  speaker  grabbed 
the  microphone- -Brentano  should  be  instructed  that  he  must 
adjourn  the  meeting,  because  at  that  moment  it  would  be  in 
violation  of  rules.   It's  interesting  at  this  point  to  note  that 
exactly  that  happened  in  the  Greek  Theatre  in  December,  when 
Savio  seized  the  microphone.   There  were  campus  officers  there, 
and  they  grabbed  Savio. 

Cunningham,  in  a  letter  to  Dean  Towle ,  sent  the  following 
advice.   Dean  Towle  was  to  instruct  her  staff  to  be  extremely 
careful  to  see  that  all  permit  forms  for  meetings  and  the  like 
got  filled  out  fully  and  carefully.   I  suppose  he  had  here  in 
view  that  if  this  weren't  the  case  and  there  were  trouble,  then 
the  fault  could  be  laid  to  the  campus,  that  we  weren't  doing  our 
job  properly.   We  should  be  in  a  position  to  be  able  fully  to  say 
that  what  had  been  undertaken  had  gone  through  the  proper 
channels  and  received  approval  on  a  proper  basis.   He  said  not  to 
waive  any  provisions  that  were  required  for  holding  meetings,  and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  students  away  from 
Sproul  Hall  steps. 

At  this  point,  Earl  Bolton  was  called  away  from  the  meeting, 
but  he  returned  to  say  that  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Cal.  Sue 
Johnson,  had  just  received  information  that  Savio  was  charging 
that  the  suspended  students  had  been  unfairly  treated  because 
they  had  not  been  properly  notified  of  the  rules  that  they  were 
supposedly  breaking,  and  that  the  administration  was  not  acting 
in  good  faith  because  all  good  speed  had  not  been  taken  in 
processing  their  suspensions.   Well,  we  hadn't  yet  gotten  the 
question  settled  as  to  whether  the  cases  were  to  be  heard  by  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  or  by  the  not-yet-appointed 
senate  committee.   And,  of  course,  the  cases  were  to  have  been 
taken  up  within  one  week. 


Senate  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom 


Strong:  I  received  a  letter  from  Joseph  Garbarino  on  October  9.   He  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom.   I 
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might  recall  at  this  moment  that  it  had  been  my  recommendation  to 
the  Berkeley  division  of  the  Academic  Senate  during  the  loyalty 
oattTlcohtroversy  that  such  a  committee  be  established.   So  we 
were  now  hearing  from  the  chairman  of  a  committee  that  I  had  a 
hand  in  establishing  initially.   Joe  called  me  to  say  that  his 
committee  believed  that  it  had  the  responsibility  to  study  the 
free  speech  dispute  as  it  had  developed  during  the  past  two 
weeks.   Would  I,  therefore,  assist  the  committee  in  its  proposed 
review  and  evaluation  by  providing  a  summary  of  the  background  of 
the  dispute,  a  review  of  actions  taken  prior  to  and  in  the  course 
of  the  dispute,  a  citation  of  legislation  and  regulations  and 
other  material  and  information  deemed  by  me  to  be  relevant. 
Well,  that  was  quite  a  package,  and  I  said  yes,  I  would  do  that 
expeditiously,  and  I  did- -my  office  did. 

I  also  made  a  statement  in  the  Daily  Cal.  "If  the  FSM 
returns  to  direct  action  tactics,  this  will  constitute  a  clear 
breach  of  the  agreement  of  October  2.   Students  and  student 
organizations  will  be  held  responsible  for  their  actions." 

Nathan:  Are  you  going  to  tell  me  whether  that  meeting  in  the  lower  plaza 
took  place?  Did  nothing  special  happen? 

Strong:  Nothing  special  happened.   It  was  an  authorized  meeting.   An 

interesting  question  could  have  arisen  if  one  of  the  speakers  had 
gotten  up  and  said,  "The  position  of  the  United  States  with 
regards  to  Cuba  is  immoral"- -like  the  Vietnam  war- -"we  must  not 
allow  Cubans  to  be  mistreated  this  way.   You  must  organize 
political  action  to  support  the  issue." 


Faculty  Petition:  (October  9-12)  a  Ruling:  and  FSM  Proposals 


Strong:  A  petition  was  circulated  on  campus  between  October  9  and 

October  12,  to  academic  departments  for  faculty  signature.   It 
was  headed,  "Faculty  Petition  to  the  Committee  on  Student 
Conduct."   It  read,  "Eight  students  were  indefinitely  suspended 
on  September  30,  1964,  for  their  refusal  to  abide  by  the 
administration  ruling  banning  certain  types  of  political  activity 
on  campus.   Following  massive  student  unrest  an  agreement  was 
reached  on  October  2,  between  student  leaders  and  administrative 
representatives.   In  the  interest  of  maintaining  an  atmosphere  in 
which  effective  student-administration  communication  is  possible, 
we  the  undersigned  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
California  urge  the  immediate  reinstatement  of  these  students." 
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In  ail,  there  were  88  signatures  on  the  petition  as  entered 
departmentally:   mathematics,  20;  music,  5;  political  science  5- 
but~tfbtie  of  these  were  persons  who  had  met  with  Lincoln 
Constance;  statistics,  11;  classics,  4- -Joe  Fontenrose  was  behind 
the  scenes  here;  history,  17;  molecular  biology,  7;  psychology, 
11;  philosophy,  4   [there  are  apparently  4  more]   On  the 
philosophy  sheet  there  is  a  note  by  David  Rynin,  "Sorry  I  could 
do  no  better  by  the  cause."   One  of  the  four  philosophers  was 
John  Searle. 

On  October  12,  at  noon,  I  got  a  call  from  Tom  Cunningham  to 
tell  me  he  was  not  happy  with  how  the  campus  has  used  the  phrase 
"recruit  for  social  and  political  action,"  and  that  he  had  talked 
about  this  to  the  President  at  8  o'clock  that  morning. 

Nathan:  What  was  his  objection? 

Strong:  His  objection  was  to  the  word  "recruit,"  I  suppose.   My 

memorandum  on  this  notes  that  the  statement  issued- -in  which 
recruiting  was  declared  to  be  nonpermissible  on  campus- -had  been 
checked  with  the  President  before  it  had  been  issued. 

Tom  told  me  that  someone  from  his  office  would  appear  at 
meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  to  represent  his 
office,  because  Ernest  Besig  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  was 
appearing  to  represent  the  suspended  students.   I  told  him  that 
students  were  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  President  and 
my  office  by  misrepresenting  what  was  being  said  in  my  office  to 
the  President. 

On  October  12,  from  12:30  to  3:40  p.m.,  there  was  a  meeting 
in  my  office  with  the  FSM  steering  committee,  twelve  members,  and 
the  following:   myself,  Dean  Elberg  of  the  Graduate  Division, 
Professor  Ross,  Vice  Chancellor  Sherriffs,  Assistant  General 
Counsel  John  Landon,  and  Assistant  to  the  President  Clifford 
Dochterman.   Savio  led  off  with  three  proposals. 

Nathan:  Can  I  go  back  for  a  moment?  There  had  been  a  recommendation  that 
the  Chancellor  should  not  be  involved  in  negotiations,  but  you 
were  there? 

Strong:   I  was  not  there  to  negotiate.   This  was  a  meeting  in  response  to 
the  request  of  the  FSM  steering  committee  that  they  have  a 
meeting  at  which  they  could  present  certain  proposals. 

Here  were  the  proposals:   first,  to  suspend  the  Study 
Committee  meetings  until  an  agreement  is  reached  on 
interpretation  of  the  October  2  agreement.   Second,  the 
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administration  and  the  FSM  shall  meet  to  discuss  interpretation 
and  implementation  of  the  October  2  pact.   And,  third,  the 
susp~e*nded  students  shall  be  immediately  reinstated;  or  it  should 
be  agreed  that  a  committee  of  the  Academic  Senate  will  be 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  suspensions.   I  told  them  that  still 
hadn't  been  settled. 

Jackie  Goldberg  had  a  comment  to  make.   She  said  of  the 
October  2  agreement  that  it  was  just  a  beginning,  that  the 
phrases  were  loosely  worded;  each  side  did  not  have  time  to 
discuss  the  meaning  of  terms;  and  that  the  FSM  signers  were  not 
the  leaders  of  the  demonstration;  they  just  happened  to  wander 
in.   But  the  FSM  intended  to  abide  by  what  had  been  signed  by 
these  wanderers  in,  to  demonstrate  good  faith.   Savio:   "What  we 
mean  is  that  in  the  future  we  intend  to  have  the  administration 
deal  with  duly  recognized  and  selected  representatives  of  the 
FSM." 

I  explained  that  the  Study  Committee  had  been  selected  in 
keeping  with  service  on  it  of  student,  faculty,  and 
administrative  representatives,  pointing  out  that  the  immediate 
action  had  been  called  for  in  the  October  2  agreement,  and  that 
this  had  been  taken.   Whereupon  Goldberg  said,  "The  FSM  does  not 
object  to  the  persons  appointed,  but  to  the  manner.   The  FSM  was 
not  consulted."  Turner:   "We  question  whether  the  Chancellor 
should  have  appointed  the  committee." 

I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  what  we  had  here  was  a  display 
of  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  FSM  leaders.  Savio  (quoting  from 
the  minutes) : 

We  feel  we  have  been  getting  the  run- around.   Let  me 
make  the  record  straight.   The  University  is 
responsible  to  this  group  for  averting  a  disastrous 
situation.   If  we  hadn't  signed  the  agreement,  some 
sad  occasions  would  have  happened.   We  helped  to 
save  the  good  name  of  the  University.   If  the 
Chancellor  doesn't  have  the  power  to  sign  the  FSM 
document,  we  will  go  to  President  Kerr. 

Weinberg:   "We  want  to  meet  with  people  in  authority."   Savio: 
"This  situation  is  similar  to  the  Katz  case." 

Nathan:  Oh,  yes,  we  must  get  back  to  the  Katz  case. 
Strong:   I'm  going  to  introduce  that  in  due  course. 
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Profelssor  Ross  spoke  at  length,  saying  that  he  was  present 
at  this  (October  12)  meeting  not  as  an  administrator  but  as  a 
faculty* member  and  as  an  experienced  negotiator,  and  that  the 
discouraging  remarks  that  had  just  been  made  were  not  helpful  and 
that  they  wouldn't  accomplish  anything.   He  said  that  the  Study 
Committee  should  be  small  enough  in  size  to  be  able  to  proceed 
with  all  due  speed  and  to  be  able  to  meet  frequently  enough  to 
transact  matters  before  it. 

Savio  says,  "Professor  Ross  obviously  speaks  for  the 
administration,"  and  there  followed  an  exchange  of  words.   I  then 
answered  four  questions  put  to  me  by  Jackie  Goldberg  in  reference 
to  the  Study  Committee:   Does  the  committee  have  power  to  decide 
its  own  membership?  No,  but  I  would  be  receptive  to 
recommendations  of  the  committee.   Second,  does  the  committee 
have  power  to  set  up  its  own  procedure?  Yes,  all  committees  have 
this  privilege.   Third,  does  the  committee  have  the  power  to 
decide  on  the  basis  of  how  the  report  will  be  made  by  vote,  by 
majority  opinion,  by  minority  report,  etc.?   I  said  yes,  it  had 
the  power  to  decide  how  it  would  issue  its  report.   Does  the 
committee  have  the  power  to  decide  on  the  frequency  of  its 
meetings?  Yes. 


Letter  from  Cort  Majors  (October  13) 


Strong:  I  have  a  letter  in  my  file,  which  I  probably  should  take  notice 
of  at  this  point..  What  was  the  reaction  of  the  members  of  the 
alumni  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  campus?  Obviously,  response 
from  any  one  former  student  doesn't  speak  for  anyone  beyond 
himself,  unless  he  cites  others,  but  I  do  have  a  letter  dated 
October  13,  addressed,  "Dear  Clark  and  Ed,"  and  it's  from  Cort 
Majors,  a  grand  Old  Blue.   It  was  short. 


Strong:  He  was  saying  that  everybody  was  upset  and  hoping  that  "you  will 
stand  pat  with  the  students  and  not  give  in  to  them  any  more." 
"Everybody  seems  to  be  pleased  with  the  way  you  are  handling  this 
situation.  " 

I  have  heard  no  one  say  anything  about  the  eight 
suspended  students  except  that  they  remain 
suspended.   I  think  that  if  this  does  not  happen 
there  will  be  a  big,  big  reaction  against  campus 
authorities.   People  like  Jim  Black,  as  late  as  last 
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Friday.,  made  the  remark  that  he  had  run  across  a  lot 
^of^ people  who  felt  that  the  students  were 
mollycoddled  on  the  campus.   Herm  Phleger,  Jack 
Symes,  Francis  Farquhar,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  have  voiced  similar  opinions  to  me  in  the 
past. 

So  that's  the  alumni  reaction,  or  the  reaction  of  some  of  the 

alumni . 


Attending  the  Academic  Senate  Meetine 


Strong:  I  had  a  telephone  call  on  October  13  in  the  morning  just  before  9 
o'clock,  from  President  Kerr.   He  told  me  that  Bob  Brode  had 
called  him  about  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Academic  Senate, 
saying  that  he  didn't  think  that  the  President  and  I  should 
attend  the  meeting  that  afternoon  because  the  situation  was 
tense,  there  would  be  reporters  present,  there  would  be  questions 
asked,  and  there  might  be  an  attempt  to  establish  a  split  or 
create  a  division  between  the  President  and  the  Chancellor.   I 
said  that  today  was  not  the  day  that  either  the  President  or  I 
should  carry  on  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Katz  case  if  it  came 
up,  but  I  said  I  wanted  to  think  about  attending  the  meeting  and 
that  I  would  call  him  back  about  it. 

Nathan:  Do  the  President  and  the  Chancellor  have  to  be  invited? 

Strong:  Oh,  no.   We're  ex  officio  members;  I'm  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
in  any  case,  and  the  President's  a  member  of  the  faculty  also. 
Whenever  I  went  to  a  senate  meeting,  I  went  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  but  also  ex  officio  as  Chancellor. 

The  President  said  that  Tom  Cunningham  had  worked  all 
weekend  on  a  revision  of  the  rules  and  regulations  that  he 
planned  to  bring  before  the  Regents.   He  said  that  some  of  his 
recommendations  were  constructive,  but  that  he  was  seeking  to 
persuade  Tom  not  to  present  them  at  this  time.   If  the  Regents 
approved  them  it  would  give  the  demonstrators  more  fuel  for  their 
cause,  in  that  they  could  maintain  that,  "You  see,  demonstrations 
do  work.   We  got  these  changes  favorable  to  our  cause." 

I  also  reported  that  Savio  would  not  accept  the  Bancroft  and 
Telegraph  area  as  a  Hyde  Park  area  unless  the  area  was  University 
property.  It  would  not  be,  were  the  Regents  to  turn  the  property 
over  to  the  City  of  Berkeley  to  administer  as  a  Hyde  Park  area. 
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Savio  safti,  "Unh-unh,  we  will  only  agree  that  that's  a  Hyde  Park 
area  if  it's  also  University  property"- -in  other  words,  a  use  of 
University  property  as  a  facility  and  not  simply  as  at  the  old 
Sather  Gate,  a  location  outside  University  ownership. 

I  said  also  that  the  FSM  had  set  up  a  steering  committee 
which  did  not  recognize  the  Study  Committee,  chaired  by  Robley 
Williams,  as  a  legitimate  committee.   The  steering  committee  of 
the  FSM  was  insisting  that  the  matter  of  student  representation 
on  the  committee  must  be  negotiated. 

I  also  reported  on  John  Landon's  opinion- -he  was  one  of  the 
Regents'  attorneys.   Landon  had  met  with  the  FSM  steering 
committee.   I  quote  from  what  I  told  the  President:   "It  was  his 
opinion  based  on  long  years  of  work  with  Stiles  Hall  [YMCA]  that 
this  particular  agreement" - -that  is,  the  agreement  regarding  the 
Study  Committee- -"would  not  hold;  that  the  group  did  not  want  it 
to  be  kept;  and  that  they  are  trying  to  argue  that  we  are  pushing 
the  agreement . " 

I  said  in  regard  to  the  Katz  case  that  if  it  were  raised  in 
the  Academic  Senate  in  the  afternoon,  we  could  put  off  answering 
questions  simply  by  saying  that  this  should  properly  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privilege  and  Tenure,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Academic  Freedom,  for  consideration  and  study  and 
for  recommendations .   We  could  then  maintain  that  it  was  not 
proper  to  discuss  it  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  until  two  of  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  senate  had  studied  the  matter  and 
reported  in.   We  could  avert  discussion  on  the  floor  if  we  were 
in  attendance  and  the  matter  came  up. 

Concerning  attending  the  meeting,  I  had  talked  to  President 
Kerr  around  8:30  and  had  said  I  would  reflect  on  whether  we 
should  attend  the  meeting  or  not.   It  was  around  9:30  when  I 
returned  his  call  and  said  that  I  had  been  thinking  about  it.   I 
said  I  thought  the  President  and  I  should  be  present.   I  said  I 
did  not  think  that  we  had  to  apologize  for  the  positions  we  had 
taken  with  the  FSM.   I  said  a  chronology  of  events  was  being 
prepared  to  be  given  to  members  of  the  Academic  Senate  on  what 
had  gone  on.   I  reported  a  lot  of  support  from  the  faculty,  and 
that  Rosofsky  and  his  group- -that' s  the  group  that  went  down  to 
the  President's  office  on  October  2 --had  been  pretty 
disillusioned  about  the  way  the  students  had  not  kept  good  faith 
with  us.   The  discussion  ended  with  Kerr  agreeing  that  we  should 
go  to  the  meeting  of  the  senate.   Gloria  Copeland  called  Akiko 
later  to  say  that  Kerr  had  decided  not  to  attend  the  meeting  in 
the  afternoon. 
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I  went  to  the  senate  meeting  at  3:10  p.m.  and  I  reported  on 
five^JL  terns.   First,  that  communications  had  been  difficult  during 
this~~trying  period  between  the  senate  and  the  administration. 
Secondly,  that  a  full  historical  account  of  matters  relating  to 
the  demonstrations  would  be  sent  to  every  faculty  member.   Third, 
that  a  copy  of  the  present  University  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  student  and  student  organizations'  use  of 
University  facilities  was  being  distributed  at  the  meeting  for 
faculty  information.   I  said  that  the  senate  may  wish,  after 
study,  to  make  recommendations  concerning  the  rules  and 
regulations . 

I  pointed  out  that  "the  behavior  of  students  in  relation  to 
violations  of  University  rules  or  of  law  has  required  the 
University  to  face  a  situation  new  in  its  history.   It  is  a 
situation  which  raises  the  question  of  the  University's  right  and 
responsibility  to  control  its  own  affairs."   I  said  that  three 
committees  were  dealing  with  matters  relating  to  the 
demonstrations  on  campus,  including  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Freedom  and  the  Committee  on  Educational  Policy,  both  of  the 
Academic  Senate,  and  the  Study  Committee  formed  by  the  Chancellor 
in  keeping  with  the  October  2  agreement.   I  said,  finally,  that  I 
was  providing  all  information  requested  to  these  three  committees 
for  their  study  and  report. 

The  next  day,  just  before  noon,  I  had  a  call  from  Tom 
Cunningham  who  told  me  he  was  going  to  present  to  the  Regents 
revisions  of  the  language  of  the  University  regulations  to  remove 
ambiguities  and  contradictions,  so  that  the  regulations  would  be 
defensible  in  a  court  of  law. 

Nathan:  Can  we  go  back  a  moment  to  the  meeting  of  the  Academic  Senate? 
Did  anything  noteworthy  happen  in  that  meeting? 

Strong:  Not  on  the  Katz  case.   No,  no  action  was  taken.   I  was  very  glad 
that  I  attended,  because  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
points  I  did  and  to  distribute  the  literature,  the  history,  about 
what  was  going  on. 

I  told  Cunningham  that  at  every  juncture,  the  statements 
that  had  been  issued  from  the  Chancellor's  Office  or  made  by  the 
Chancellor  on  University  regulations  had  been  in  consultation 
with  the  President  where  his  advice  needed  to  be  sought,  and  that 
I  had  followed  his  advice  in  every  case.   I  wanted  to  make  clear 
to  him  that  as  far  as  what  had  gone  on,  there  had  been  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  President  and  myself. 
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Ad  Hoc  Senate  Committee  and  Reporting  (October 


Strong:  On  October  15,  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct,  to  which 
the  cases  of  the  eight  suspended  students  had  been  referred,  met 
for  an  hour  to  discuss  the  cases.   The  students'  attorney 
objected  to  the  proceedings  on  the  grounds  that  the  agreement  of 
October  2  had  specified  the  senate  committee.   Also,  the  cited 
students  refused  to  appear  before  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Student  Conduct.   Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Faculty  Committee  was 
told  that  President  Kerr  had  requested  the  Academic  Senate  to 
appoint  an  ad  hoc  special  committee  to  hear  the  cases. 

John  Landon  phoned  Tom  Cunningham  at  Davis,  and  Cunningham 
phoned  the  President.   Cunningham  asked  the  President  if  the 
report  was  true,  if  he  had  taken  this  action.   The  President  said 
yes.   Then  the  senate,  of  course,  proceeded  to  appoint  the 
special  committee. 

Nathan:  That  ad  hoc  committee  would  cover  the  same  questions? 

Strong:   It  took  up  the  matter  of  discipline,  hearing  the  cases  that  would 
have  been  properly  heard  by  the  standing  Faculty  Committee  on 
Student  Conduct.   We  have  now  a  committee  especially  created  just 
to  handle  the  cases  of  the  eight  students.   The  question  then  is: 
Did  this  committee  report  first  in  the  Academic  Senate,  or  did  it 
report  to  the  Chancellor  with  a  memo  to  the  senate?   Professor 
Ira  Michael  Heyman  was  chairman  of  this  special  ad  hoc  committee, 
so  it  can  be  referred  to  henceforth  as  the  Heyman  Committee.   The 
question  as  to  whom  should  the  primary  report  go  became  a  matter 
of  dispute  between  Mike  Heyman  and  myself. 

I  was  at  Davis  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Regents;  I  was 
there  on  the  fifteenth  and  on  the  sixteenth,  my  birthday. 
Gertrude  was  with  me.   I  called  the  campus  on  October  15  from 
Davis  and  told  Kitty  Malloy,  my  administrative  assistant,  that  I 
had  been  working  with  Earl  Bolton  on  the  chronology  dealing  with 
the  demonstrations  at  Berkeley  and  the  various  actions  and 
decisions.   It  was  a  factual  report,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  in 
good  shape  in  terms  of  the  chronology  and  the  matters  of  fact.   I 
also  told  her  that  the  President  had  met  with  sixteen  members  of 
the  Berkeley  faculty  the  previous  evening,  a  meeting  that  had 
gone  on  until  1:30  in  the  morning.   Present  at  this  meeting  were 
Regents  Elinor  Heller,  Donald  McLaughlin,  William  Forbes,  and 
Philip  Boyd.   These  four  Regents  had  also  been  at  the  earlier 
meeting  of  the  Chief  Campus  Officers.   The  Chief  Campus  Officers 
always  met  the  night  before  the  Regents'  meetings  that  began  in 
the  morning,  and  quite  ordinarily  some  members  of  the  Board  of 
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Regents  would  attend  the  Chief  Campus  Officers'  meeting, 
especially  if  something  were  under  discussion  that  concerned  a 
part-icuiar  committee  of  the  Regents. 

I  said  that  at  one  time,  when  the  President  seemed  to  be 
particularly  depressed  on  the  previous  day- -that  was  October  14 
in  the  evening- -that  I  had  told  C.K.  (that's  how  I  kept  referring 
to  President  Kerr)  "I  am  with  you  all  the  way." 

In  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  President  Kerr  met  with  the 
Regents  in  executive  session,  which  is  a  closed  meeting.   I  was 
called  about  11  o'clock  by  the  President  and  asked  if  I  agreed 
with  two  proposals  regarding  the  October  2  agreement:   the 
appointment  of  a  student  conduct  committee  of  the  Academic  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Committees,  to  review  the  cases  of  the  eight 
suspended  students;  the  augmentation  of  the  Study  Committee- -that 
is,  the  Williams  committee- -by  two  additional  faculty  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Committees  of  the  Academic 
Senate;  two  additional  administrative  representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  his  staff;  and  two  student 
representatives ,  one  selected  by  the  Chancellor  and  one  by  the 
FSM. 

I  said  the  FSM  did  not  recognize  the  committee  as  presently 
constituted  and  most  probably  would  insist  on  negotiating  the  two 
additional  student  appointments  and  the  faculty  appointments. 
Moreover,  it  now  looked  likely  that  the  FSM  would  declare  the 
October  2  agreement  null  and  void  within  the  next  twenty- four 
hours.   Now,  what  puzzled  and  distressed  me  was  this:   the 
Regents  appeared  anxious  to  be  informed  about  the  situation  in 
Berkeley  with  regard  to  what  was  happening,  what  the  Chancellor 
was  doing- -was  he  following  directions  decided  on  at  the 
September  meeting  of  the  Regents?   If  anxious  to  have  answers, 
why  wasn't  I  being  brought  before  them?  Why  was  I  in  isolation, 
in  effect? 

After  Bolton  and  I  had  worked  on  the  chronology, 

subsequently  Bolton  came  in- -I  can't  remember  how  many  times --and 
asked  me  questions  (which  I  could  properly  have  been  asked 
directly)  apparently  raised  by  one  or  another  Regent  for  my 
response.   In  one  instance,  there  was  one  that  really  was  like  a 
match  touching  off  an  anxiety,  or,  I  don't  know,  a  bolt  from  the 
blue.   I  made  my  response  to  the  question  which  he  was  bringing, 
undoubtedly  from  this  closed  session.   He  said,  "Do  you  want  to 
say  that?"   Then  I  suddenly  began  to  wonder  how  I  was  being 
represented.   What  was  happening?  Why  wasn't  I  there  to  answer 
the  questions  directly?   I  realized  that  suddenly  my  trust  in  the 
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President-*  was  being  shaken.   I  said  so  to  Gertrude  when  we  were 
driving  back  to  Berkeley. 

Years  after  I  was  no  longer  in  office  and  Chancellors 
Franklin  Murphy  and  John  Saunders  were  not,  each  of  them  on 
occasion,  talking  about  what  had  happened  at  Berkeley  in  the  fall 
semester  of  1964,  said  that  I  had  been  too  trusting  in  my 
relationship  with  the  President.   They  thought  I  was 
overconfident  in  my  belief  that  everything  was  in  the  open,  that 
agreements  that  had  been  made  would  not  be  reversed  without 
further  consultation,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Nathan:  You  were  referring  to  a  conversation  you  had  with  your  wife  on 

the  way  back  from  the  Regents'  meeting.   Do  you  want  to  say  what 
was  said? 

Strong:  Yes.   What  I  said  to  her  on  the  way  back  was,  "My  trust  in  the 

President  has  been  shaken.   I  don't  know  where  I  stand.   I'm  very 
uncertain  and  very  uneasy,  suddenly,"  which  I  hadn't  been 
before . 

I  had  hitherto—when  the  President  and  I  reached  agreement- 
expected  that  the  President  and  I  would  stand  firm  on  principle, 
or  policy,  or  practice,  or  regulation.   Let  me  say  this:   I  don't 
think  I  was  too  trusting  in  the  respect  that  has  to  do  with  the 
chain  of  command.   President  Kerr  was  my  superior  officer,  under 
whom  I  served  voluntarily.   He  had  rightly  to  trust  that  I  would 
abide  by  his  decisions,  do  what  I  could  to  carry  them  out.   I  had 
rightly  to  trust  that  when  I  carried  out  his  instructions  and 
orders  that  he  would  deal  fairly  with  me  according  to  my  deserts 
for  what  then  transpired.   I  had  rightly  to  proceed  with 
confidence.   So  when  charged  that  I  had  been  too  trusting,  my 
reply,  quite  properly,  would  be  this:   One  continues  to  serve 
unless,  or  until,  it  becomes  evident  that  he  cannot  consent, 
makes  that  known  and,  if  necessary,  submits  his  resignation. 


The  Study  Committee  and  a  Package^// 


Strong:  The  Study  Committee  met  at  the  Women's  Faculty  Club.   It  was  an 
emergency  meeting.   Chairman  Robley  Williams  had  been  talking  to 
the  President  and  to  Art  Ross.   The  latter  had  been  negotiating  a 
package  deal  with  the  FSM  steering  committee.   The  deal  was  the 
following:   The  FSM  would  call  off  demonstrations  provided  the 
suspended  students  were  referred  to  a  senate  committee  on  student 
conduct;  that  the  composition  of  the  Study  Committee  be  increased 
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by  adding^ two  members  to  administration,  faculty,  and  student 
representation;  that  the  public  hearings  conducted  by  the  Study 
Committee  would  be  finished  within  three  weeks;  that  a  report  be 
issued  by  consensus- -no  minority  report;  any  item  agreed  upon 
would  be  agreement  by  the  entire  group.   (Arthur  Ross  said  that 
he  was  an  experienced  negotiator.   If  he  negotiated  this,  I  can't 
understand  it.   It's  being  incredibly  naive  to  suppose  that  every 
item,  or  any  item,  had  to  be  by  consensus,  no  other  kind  of 
report  issued  with  regard  to  action  taken.)   The  meetings  of  the 
Study  Committee  would  be  public,  with  silent  observers 
permitted. 

The  Berkeley  Division  of  the  Academic  Senate  met  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  fifteenth.   Williams  spoke  about  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  Chancellor.   Questions  were  raised  on  the  floor 
about  representation  on  the  Study  Committee  of  the  Young 
Democrats  and  Young  Republicans  organizations  and  other  student 
groups  at  the  hearings  as  observers- -not  on  the  committee, 
because  that  was  no  simple  matter.   There  was  also  a  vote  at  this 
meeting  on  the  expansion  of  the  Study  Committee,  as  having  been 
approved  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  President. 

The  next  day- -I  was  still  at  Davis --an  FSM  flyer  was  issued, 
entitled  "A  Major  Battle  Won."   "Dispute  of  the  last  two  weeks 
between  the  FSM  and  the  administration  concerning  the  pact  of 
October  2  was  settled  early  last  night.   The  final  settlement  has 
recognized  the  legitimacy  of  the  FSM  and  has  included  the  FSM 
procedural  demands.   A  battle  was  won,  but  we  still  do  not  have 
free  speech  and  free  political  activity  on  the  campus.   The  FSM 
must  continue  to  organize  and  build  its  strength  in  order  to 
press  this  fight.   Come  to  a  mass  meeting  at  1  p.m.  today,  Sproul 
Hall  steps:   What  we  have  gained,  what  we  can  do." 

The  special  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  was  finally 
appointed.   There  were  five  members:   from  law,  Ira  Michael 
Heyman,  Chairman;  economics,  Robert  A.  Gordon;  psychology,  Mason 
Haire;  chemistry,  Richard  E.  Powell;  and  from  economics  and 
industrial  relations,  Lloyd  Ulman. 

Returning  to  the  Regents'  meeting  at  Davis,  in  an  executive 
session  of  the  Regents'  Committee  on  Finance,  Cunningham  was 
authorized  to  prepare  legislation  making  certain  conduct  on  the 
campuses  of  the  University  of  California  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
approval  of  the  legislation  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
appropriate  University  officer  would  be  authorized  to  seek  the 
introduction  and  enactment  of  such  legislation. 
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Nathan:  When  you  "say  a  misdemeanor,  that  would  take  punishment  out  of  the 
hands  of  -the  University? 

Strong:  Well,  to  make  legislation  making  certain  conduct  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  a  misdemeanor  indicates  that  referral  could  be 
made.   Misdemeanor,  of  course,  uses  the  language  of  the  legal 
code.   Ordinarily  for  a  misdemeanor  you  are  answerable  in  a  court 
of  law.   Is  a  student,  therefore,  also  answerable  on  the  campus? 
Indeed,  that  is  a  pertinent  question,  and  indeed  that  did  get 
debated,  as  we  will  see. 

There  was  a  meeting  on  October  19  among  Strong,  Ross, 
Constance,  Robley  Williams,  Sherriffs,  and  Malloy.   The  meeting 
was  called  with  regard  to  the  expansion  of  the  Study  Committee. 
Williams  reported  that  the  President  had  phoned  him  twice  to  say 
that  the  heat  was  on  him  to  get  something  that  would  make  him 
look  better  with  the  Regents.   I  called  the  President  late  in  the 
afternoon- -he  was  in  Sacramento  at  the  time—with  Ross  on  the 
line,  to  report  on  the  matter  of  the  composition  of  the  Study 
Committee.   The  President  was  concerned  lest  it  appear  that  the 
committee  was  being  overloaded  with  FSM  delegates. 

Now,  there's  something  I  don't  see  any  need  to  include  as 
concerns  direct  relevance,  but  I  think  I'd  better,  because 
somebody  reading  this  history  might  think  I  had  left  it  out  when 
I  should  have  included  it.   It  was  from  a  locked  file  with  very 
limited  access.   Kitty  Malloy  was  told  by  Vice  Chancellor 
Campbell  that  he  had  been  talking  with  Captain  Woodward  about  the 
district  attorney's  man,  Dutton.   Dutton  was  on  campus  getting 
depositions  on  possible  law  violations,  but  particularly  he  was 
concerned  to  get  depositions  about  possible  Communists  among  the 
FSM  group  or  FSM  leaders .   Cunningham  had  ordered  this .   No  one 
had  come  directly  to  me  about  anything  of  this  kind. 

That  was  on  October  20.   That  was  at  11  a.m.   But  that 
morning  at  9:30  I  did  have  a  telephone  call  from  Cunningham, 
which  I  showed  to  Searcy,  Constance,  Jordan,  Malloy,  and 
Sherriffs,  in  which  Cunningham  informed  me,  first,  that  he  had 
received  Katherine  Towle's  letter  in  which  she  had  submitted  a 
number  of  questions.   He  said  he  was  so  disturbed  that  he  had  to 
take  sleeping  pills  to  get  a  night's  rest.   I  pointed  out  that  I 
had  been  directed  to  submit  for  legal  review  all  announcements 
made  respecting  policies  pertaining  to  students  and  student 
organizations.   Katherine  was  complying  in  this  matter.   I  also 
reminded  him  that  he  had  insisted,  with  respect  to  the  spoken  and 
the  written  word,  that  we  must  be  consistent  and  reasonable  on 
positions  we  took.   So  there  was  nothing  in  Katherine 's  letter 
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that  should  have  been  occasion  for  the  sleepless  night  on  his 
part. 

Nathan:  What  was  it  that  bothered  him  about  the  letter? 

Strong:  Possibly  what  bothered  him  was  that  he  feared  Katherine  was  not 
proceeding  in  response  to  the  directives  issued  or  policy 
announced.   I  was  pointing  out  to  him  that,  indeed,  she  was.   He 
may  have  thought  that  she  was  going  too  far,  or  that  she  was 
misinterpreting  the  directives. 

Anyway,  he  took  exception  to  my  statement  that  the 
"mounting"  on  campus  of  off-campus  political  and  social  action 
was  not  permitted  under  University  rules.   He  said  I  shouldn't 
have  used  the  term  "mounting."   I  called  his  attention  to  the 
section  in  the  1963  published  statement  of  policies  respecting 
use  of  University  facilities,  namely  that  University  facilities 
were  not  to  be  used  by  students  and  student  organizations  for 
planning  and  implementing  off-campus  social  and  political  action. 
I  said  the  word  "mounting"  was  a  synonym  for  planning  and 
implementing.   Accordingly,  I  held  myself  totally  in  accord  with 
published  rules  and  regulations. 

Cunningham  said  he  was  trying  to  be  helpful,  and  that  at  one 
point  he  was  going  to  throw  the  whole  thing  back  in  my  lap. 
Then- -and  this  is  in  regard  to  the  letter  from  Katherine  Towle 
that  was  apparently  giving  him  nightmares- -Tom  agreed  to  place  a 
copy  of  Katherine  Towle 's  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
and  to  confer  with  him  about  answers  to  the  questions  raised  in 
Towle 's  letter.   I  said  the  answers  are  needed,  not  only  for  the 
Berkeley  campus  but  for  every  campus  of  the  University,  about 
what  was  permissible.   In  the  meantime,  we  were  not  in  a  position 
to  make  any  written  announcements,  nor  would  any  announcements  be 
made  until  I  had  received  the  advice  of  counsel.   Tom  here,  as 
elsewhere,  was  very  much  concerned  about  legality,  about 
infringement  upon  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly. 

On  October  20,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  Mario  Savio, 
Bettina  Aptheker,  Sidney  Stapleton,  and  Jackie  Goldberg:   "In 
accordance  with  President  Kerr's  statement  to  the  Academic  Senate 
last  Thursday,  October  15,  the  committee  on  political  activity  is 
being  expanded  to  include  six  persons  from  each  of  the  three 
components.   The  executive  committee  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
has  nominated  you  to  serve  as  a  student  representative  on  the 
expanded  committee,  chaired  by  Professor  Robley  Williams.   I  join 
with  Professor  Williams  in  welcoming  you  officially  on  his 
committee. " 
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We  mfcve  ahead  two  days  now,  to  October  22,  but  it  picks  up 
on  the  20th.   I  received  notice  of  an  opinion  prepared  by 
CunriTtvgham : 

General  Counsel  Cunningham  construes  regulations 
liberally  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  problems  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly.   He  submitted  the  proposed 
opinion  to  President  Kerr  for  his  comments  prior  to 
submitting  it  to  Chancellor  Strong.   President  Kerr 
states  that  he  may  delay  responding  until  after  the 
election  on  November  3.   No  response  was  received 
from  President  Kerr. 


Ad  Hoc  (Hevman)  Committee's  Request  (October  22):  the  Response 


Strong:  On  October  22,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Student  Conduct- -that  is, 
the  senate  committee- -submitted  a  request  that  the  students  who 
were  in  indefinite  suspension  be  temporarily  reinstated,  pending 
forthcoming  recommendations  upon  disposition  of  their  cases. 

Nathan:  That  recommendation  was  made  to  the  Chancellor? 

Strong:  Yes,  that  recommendation  was  submitted  to  me.   It  was  submitted 

to  me  in  letter  from  Mike  Heyman.   It  was  a  request  for  temporary 
reinstatement  so  that  the  students  would  be  in  good  standing 
before  the  committee  had  gone  on  to  hearings  or  judicial 
proceedings ,  and  submitted  its  recommendation  regarding 
discipline  to  the  Chancellor. 

On  October  23,  in  the  early  afternoon,  I  discussed  with 
President  Kerr  the  request  of  Professor  Heyman  for  reinstatement 
of  these  suspended  students  pending  further  study.   I  informed 
the  President  that  my  Academic  Advisory  Committee  and  my  Academic 
Administrative  Council  would,  in  Sandy  Elberg's  judgment, 
recommend  that  we  accede  to  the  requests  of  the  Heyman  Committee 
that  we  reinstate  the  students. 

Nathan:  Was  it  your  own  personal  feeling  that  they  should  be  reinstated? 

Strong:  Oh,  no.   My  argument  is  that  if  you  have  rules  known  to  the 
students  who  violate  them,  that  they  will  be  brought  up  for 
discipline  if  they  do  so,  that  you  should  carry  out  the  promise 
you  make.   It  should  be  remembered  throughout  here  that  the 
students  that  were  put  on  indefinite  suspension,  were  put  on 
indefinite  suspension  for  one,  and  only  one  reason—that  they 
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refused  t^  appear  at  the  Dean  of  Students  Office  on  call.   Until 
they  appeared,  they  were  indefinitely  suspended.   If  they  had 
appe~are~d,  their  cases  would  still  have  been  heard,  but  there 
would  have  been  no  change  in  their  status  as  students.   So  the 
indefinite  suspension  held  until  the  students  appeared  before  the 
dean  of  students.   Until  then,  they  were  no  longer  in  good 
standing  in  the  University  of  California. 

The  President  said  that  it  would  be  rough  if  we  didn't 
accede.   I  said  that  my  staff  also  recommended  that  the  Heyman 
Committee  recommendation  be  acceded  to,  so  I  was  in  a  tough  spot. 
Kerr  reminded  me  that  the  Regents  had  formally  requested  that 
they  be  kept  informed  of  the  work  of  the  two  committees,  the  Ad 
Hoc  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  and  the  Study  Committee  - 
the  Robley  Williams  committee- -and  that  I  could  not  proceed 
without  first  hearing  from  the  Regents.   So  I  was  not  in  a 
position  to  accede,  even  if  I  had  wanted  to. 

I  want  to  explain  on  philosophical  grounds  the  conception  of 
justice  to  which  I  was  striving  to  adhere.   My  concern  was  to  see 
that  justice  be  done.   Justice  is  done  when  it  is  based  on 
desert.   No  one  is  to  be  punished  unless  he  deserves  to  be 
punished  for  acts  deliberately  committing  an  infraction  of  law. 
But  he  is  to  be  punished  if  he  is  in  violation  of  law,  always 
keeping  in  view  that  there  may  be  mitigating  circumstances. 

I  wrote  a  paper  following  my  return  to  teaching,  entitled 
"Justification  of  Juridical  Punishment,"  and  I  had  in  view 
throughout  the  entire  time  I  was  writing  the  paper  the  position  I 
had  taken  in  1964.   I  pointed  out  that  there  were  two  fundamental 
opposed  views  on  this,  one  the  view  of  Immanuel  Kant,  the  great 
German  philosopher,  and  the  other  of  John  Stuart  Mill.   John 
Stuart  Mill's  view  as  to  what  justifies  punishment  by  a  court  of 
law  was  utilitarian  justification:   You  punish  for  infraction  or 
violation  of  law  if,  on  the  basis  of  so  doing,  you  deter  further 
performance  of  the  same  act,  or  you  are  able  to  reform  the 
violator.   If  you  can  get  neither  one  of  these  results,  there  is 
no  justification  for  punishment.   Second,  if  you  punish  for  the 
sake  of  inflicting  pain,  this  is  retribution,  and  you  must  not 
have  retribution;  you  must  avoid  punishment  as  an  act  of 
retribution. 

Immanuel  Kant's  position  was  a  position  of  duty.   When  you 
have  announced  that  if  a  law  is  violated  the  violator  will  be 
punished,  you  make  a  promise.   When  the  individual  then  violates 
the  law,  he  deserves  by  the  fact  of  violation  that  the  promise  of 
punishment  be  kept. 
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Strong:  Wha£~i-s  the  fundamental  difference?   It's  very  simple.   The 
utilitarian  position  says  that  punishment  is  based  on 
consequences.   If  you're  going  to  get  good  consequences,  punish; 
if  not,  no.   The  Kantian  position  is  based  on  desert.   If  the 
individual  deserves  or  has  earned  punishment,  he  should  be 
punished;  if  not,  he  should  never  be  punished.   The  punishment 
should  be  known;  the  individual,  of  course,  should  not  be  an 
infant  or  insane --he  laid  all  the  necessary  conditions  down. 

I  was  thinking  of  an  individual  who  has  prepared  himself 
assiduously  to  win  a  race  and  win  it  on  merit.   If,  by  some 
arbitrary  ruling,  he  doesn't  get  what  he  deserved,  this  is  a  form 
of  injustice.   If  a  reward  is  promised  and  it's  earned,  then  the 
reward  should  be  given.   In  short,  reward  and  punishment  should 
be  on  the  basis  not  of  consequences,  but  simply  on  the  basis  of 
desert.   However,  no  sane  society  is  going  to  overlook 
consequences,  obviously.   You  hope  that  when  a  person  is  put  in 
prison  that  the  prison  experience  will  have  a  deterrent  or 
reformative  effect.   But  he's  not  in  prison  to  be  reformed;  he's 
in  prison  because  he  deserves  to  be  there. 

The  question  is,  did  these  students  who  refused  to  appear 
before  Dean  Towle  on  call  deserve  to  be  suspended?  How  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  they  deserved  it?  What  is  the  counter 
argument?  The  argument  that  the  rule  violations  that  they  were 
asked  to  respond  to  were  not  the  rules  that  should  be  on  the 
campus  and  so  on,  overlooks  the  initial  fact  —  that  there  were 
grounds  of  desert.   No  student  who  fails  to  respond  to  a  duly 
constituted  officer  in  performance  of  prescribed  duty  should 
escape  some  penalty  for  it.   This  was  my  position  then,  and  it  is 
my  position  now.   Otherwise  you  don't  do  justice. 

Well,  to  come  back  to  the  history- -this  was  in  the 
conversation  with  President  Kerr,  when  he  said  it  would  be  rough 
if  we  didn't  accede  to  the  Heyman  Committee  that  we  reinstate  the 
students.   The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  Heyman  was  not 
going  to  make  his  request  public.   [laughs]   I  said  it  was  bound 
to  get  out.   He  said  he  would  talk  to  Tom  [Cunningham] .   I  then 
offered  to  come  down  to  talk  the  matter  over.   The  President  said 
(and  this  is  a  direct  quote) ,  "It  is  my  view  that  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  accede  to  this  request.   To  do  so  would  be 
terribly  unfortunate."   But,  he  said  again,  he  would  talk  to 
Cunningham  and  call  back. 

I  had  a  conference  at  noon  with  John  Landon.   John  Landon 
had  been  assigned  by  Tom  Cunningham  to  be  in  attendance  or  on 
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call  in  regard  to  any  matter  having  to  do  with  campus  rules  and 
their  violations.   I  called  Landon's  attention  to  the  request  of 
the  "President,  namely  that  the  Heyman  Committee  be  informed  of 
further  violations  of  University  rules  subsequent  to  September  30 
by  any  of  the  eight  indefinitely  suspended  students.   Landon  said 
he  didn't  see  how  it  was  legally  permissible  to  add  to  the  docket 
further  acts  when  these  suspended  students  were  answerable  in 
terms  of  the  time  of  being  called  to  appear  just  for  the 
violations  that  were  in  the  charges  as  they  were  sent  to  the 
students  and  were  on  file  in  the  office.   There  was  nothing 
retroactive  involved  here,  it  was  simply  that  it  was  the 
committee's  task  to  deal  with  the  cases  the  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  hear.   If  there  had  been  subsequent  violations,  this 
would  involve  the  filing  of  new  charges,  not  adding  them  to 
existing  charges. 

In  short,  whatever  further  violations  may  have  occurred 
would  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Ad  Hoc  senate  committee. 
The  appropriate  committee  to  deal  with  any  further  violations 
would  be  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct,  and  that 
independent  of  anything  the  senate  committee  did  with  regard  to 
the  students  before  it.   This  was  just  straight,  sound  legal 
advice  to  which  I  don't  think  any  reasonable  person  could  take 
exception. 

With  regard  to  reinstatement  of  the  students  as  requested  by 
the  Heyman  Committee,  here  you've  got  a  law  professor  speaking 
for  the  committee  seeking  reinstatement,  and  you  have  a  Regents' 
counsel;  so  you  have  two  lawyers  in  the  same  arena  here.   Landon 
said  that  if  these  students  were  to  be  reinstated  prior  to  the 
hearing  before  the  committee,  their  status  would  then  be  that  of 
regularly  enrolled  students,  and  the  hearings  would  then  be 
concerned  not  with  the  period  of  their  indefinite  suspension,  as 
in  the  October  2  agreement,  but  rather  with  further  action  to  be 
recommended  to  the  administration  with  respect  to  an  already 
changed  status. 

I  called  Professor  Heyman  on  the  26th,  the  next  day  after 
Landon  had  talked  with  me,  to  tell  him  about  a  letter  I  was 
sending  him.   I  wanted  to  tell  him  about  it  before  he  got  it.   I 
told  him  that  the  Board  of  Regents  had  earlier  requested  that  the 
administration  confer  with  the  board  on  any  recommendations  from 
the  Student  Conduct  Committee.   That  being  so,  I  wasn't  in  a 
position  to  act  on  the  request  for  reinstatement.   I  said  that  I 
understood  that  the  recommendations  and  report  of  this  committee 
would  be  available  by  the  next  Friday  or  shortly  thereafter.   In 
any  event,  I  was  going  to  hear  from  them.   I  told  him  that  upon 
receipt  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  the  President 
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had  informed  me  that  he  would  request  that  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Board-  o'f  Regents  be  convened  as  soon  as  conveniently  possible 
to  <rons"lder  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Student 
Conduct.   When  the  report  came  in  to  me,  I  wouldn't  initially  be 
in  a  position  to  act  on  it;  it  would  be  going  first  to  the 
President  and  the  Regents. 


Reports  to  Academic  Senate  (October  26)  and  Governor  Brown 


Strong:  On  the  26th,  an  eight-page  single-spaced  document  went  to  all 

members  of  the  Academic  Senate  by  mail.   The  document  set  forth 
the  situation  that  had  developed  concerning  the  Bancroft  and 
Telegraph  area  and  what  actions  the  administration  had  taken. 
This  was  chronology- -an  account  of  the  demonstrations  from 
September  23  to  29.   It  included  the  suspension  of  the  students, 
the  blockading  of  the  police  car,  the  student  invasion  of  Sproul 
Hall,  the  October  2  agreement,  and  the  problems  of  implementing 
the  agreements.   This  was,  of  course,  as  far  as  possible  an 
accurate,  factual  report  so  that  the  faculty  would  have  this 
information  all  in  one  document.   This  was  a  staff -prepared 
document. 

Talk  about  coincidence:   I  received  a  confidential  letter 
from  President  Kerr:   Governor  Brown  was  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  requested  a  full  and  complete  report 
concerning  recent  student  demonstrations  on  the  Berkeley  campus. 
To  provide  a  detailed  account,  the  President  said  that  answers 
were  needed  to  the  five  questions,  as  follows:   What  factors 
caused  administrative  enforcement  of  rules  concerning  political 
activity  on  campus  on  September  14?  To  what  extent  had 
violations  of  these  rules  been  permitted  before  September  14,  and 
over  how  long  a  period?  When  did  the  Berkeley  administration 
consult  prior  to  the  September  14  directive?   Finally,  what  did 
the  campus  administration  do  to  assist  in  implementing  the 
Regents'  action  taken  in  September,  1959,  to  transfer  land  on 
Telegraph  and  Bancroft  to  the  City  of  Berkeley?  What  do  campus 
records  show  in  this  area?   "Please  supply  the  requested 
information,  together  with  any  other  data  you  feel  germane  to  the 
inquiry,  to  me  as  soon  as  possible." 

I  wondered  what  the  President  had  laid  before  the  Regents  on 
October  15  and  16  at  Davis.   Governor  Brown,  of  course,  was  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  I  think,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  when  he  was  present  he  was  the  chair.   In  any 
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case,  he  would  have  received  the  minutes.  Anyway,  I  obviously 
would  act  on  this  request,  and  I  did. 

Joe  Garbarino,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Academic 
Freedom,  reported  that  the  Free  Speech  Movement  steering 
committee  wanted  to  have  a  hand  in  the  administrative  affairs  of 
the  University.   He  thought  it  likely  that  the  Study  Committee 
would  recommend  changes  in  policy  to  permit  collection  of  funds 
on  campus  for  political  and  social  action,  and  he  urged  that  the 
concessions  recommended  to  me  by  the  Study  Committee  be 
immediately  acted  upon  favorably  by  the  administration.   If  there 
were  any  considerable  delay  after  submission  of  the  Study 
Committee  report,  the  FSM  would  claim  a  victory  and  a  vindication 
of  student  demonstrations.   I  replied  that  no  changes  could  be 
made  in  policies  and  regulations  antecedently  published  in  1964 
without  referral  of  changes  to  the  President  and  the  Board  of 
Regents . 

I  wrote  on  October  29  a  letter  to  President  Kerr,  as  follows 
(this  is  the  gist  of  the  letter):   that  there  was  growing 
evidence  that  a  student  demonstration  of  major  proportions  would 
almost  certainly  occur  in  the  near  future.   "We  must  develop 
careful  and  fully  coordinated  plans,  giving  maximum  consideration 
to  their  human  consequences.   I  propose  the  appointment  of  a 
strategy  committee  with  members  chosen  by  the  President  and 
myself."   I  said  that  a  task  force  would  also  be  needed;   a 
strategy  committee  would  deliberate  on  what  to  do.   A  task  force 
would  then  decide  on  tactics  to  be  employed. 


Additional  Violations  and  Charges 


Strong:  I  got  a  telephone  call  from  the  President  on  the  29th  that  lasted 
for  ten  minutes  in  the  afternoon,  from  2 : 20  to  2 : 30  p.m.   I 
reported  my  conversation  with  John  Landon,  which  had  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  Heyman's  committee  would  be  covering  only  the 
violations  of  the  rules  up  to  September  30,  and  should  only  cover 
this,  and  that  this  was  Cunningham's  opinion.   The  question  had 
been  raised:   Should  this  committee  take  up  additional  charges  if 
filed  with  it?  The  conclusion  was  no,  the  Heyman  Committee  had 
only  one  task  to  do,  and  that  was  to  deal  with  the  eight  students 
with  regard  to  their  violations  of  that  time. 

Kerr  insisted  that  these  further  violations  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student 
Conduct.   (There  was  no  question  about  that.)   He  said  the 
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students  should  be  called  for  infractions  of  rules,  and  he  said 
that  this  should  be  done  right  now.   So  what  the  President  said, 
in  e~ffect,  was:   Yes,  let  the  Heyman  Committee  go  ahead  with 
hearings;  but  go  now,  get  these  additional  charges  filed,  call 
the  students  in  on  those,  and  proceed  without  delay.   He 
specifically  mentioned  Savio  and  Goldberg,  who  had  further 
violated  rules.   He  said,  "Have  the  dean  of  students  [Towle]  call 
them  in.   I  think  it  would  be  nelpful  if  they  have  been  called  in 
to  the  Dean  of  Students  Office  prior  to  the  Regents'  meeting,  so 
the  Regents  will  know  this  had  been  done."  The  point  was  that  we 
should  take  action,  so  the  Regents  could  know  that  we  had  taken 
action. 

I'm  going  to  get  to  November  6- -let's  see  what  needs  to  be 
covered  here.   On  November  1,  I  had  had  a  call  from  Tom 
Cunningham.   I  told  him  that  there  was  the  view  that  the  Heyman 
Committee  should  be  put  on  notice  concerning  further  violations 
of  rules  by  students  charged  with  earlier  misconduct:   that  these 
violations  had  occurred,  and  that  the  Ad  Hoc  committee  should  be 
given  opportunity  to  conduct  hearings  on  these  further  charges  if 
it  so  elected,  understanding  that  this  would  be  a  new  procedure. 
The  Heyman  Committee  had  quite  properly  said  no.   Here,  of 
course,  Landon  and  Heyman  were  in  complete  agreement. 

Monday  the  2nd,  I  had  another  call  from  Cunningham 
concerning  the  subsequent  violation  matter.   He  said  it  had  been 
under  discussion  off  and  on  all  day  in  his  office.   He  advised  me 
that  a  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  Ad  Hoc  committee,  advising  it 
about  these  new  violations  so  it  would  be  on  record,  that  he  had 
drafted  such  a  letter,  and  that  he  was  going  to  send  it.   Would  I 
endorse  it?  I  did  so.   We  were  both  concerned  to  have  it  be 
clear  that  we  were  in  no  way  bypassing  the  senate  committee. 

A  letter  went  to  Heyman  from  me,  giving  a  notice  of 
initiation  of  new  disciplinary  procedures  against  Goldberg, 
Savio,  and  Brian  Turner.   I  offered  to  send  these  to  the 
committee  conveying  the  specific  charges  so  that  it  was  all  on 
the  record.   On  November  4,  I  supplied  the  information  that  was 
required  by  the  President  to  go  to  Governor  Brown.   My  office 
must  have  worked  not  only  by  day  but  also  by  night. 

Let's  see,  now  what  happened?  On  November  4,  fifty  to  sixty 
pickets  demonstrated  on  the  steps  of  Sproul  Hall.   Allegation: 
"The  administration  is  not  sincere;  it  is  drafting  legislation  in 
advance  of  the  report  from  the  Study  Committee."   On  November  7, 
there  was  an  impasse  over  the  first  resolution  introduced  to  the 
Study  Committee.   The  students  insisted  that  in  the  area  of  civil 
liberties  the  University  may  impose  no  disciplinary  action. 
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against  any  student  or  student  organization.   In  other  words, 
they'd  be  subject  only  to  civil  authorities. 


Dissolving  the  (Williams)  Study  Committee 


Strong:  On  November  8,  the  FSM  lifted  its  moratorium  on  political 

activity  on  campus.   On  November  9,  I  placed  a  notice  in  the 
Daily  Californian:   "If  the  FSM  returns  to  direct  action  tactics, 
this  will  constitute  a  clear  breach  of  the  agreement  of 
October  2.   Students  and  student  organizations  will  be  held 
responsible  for  their  actions."  On  November  9,  the  Graduate 
Student  Coordinating  Committee  announced  it  would  set  up  illegal 
tables  along  with  those  of  the  FSM.   A  joint  statement  was  issued 
by  the  President  and  myself:   "Because  the  FSM  has  abrogated  the 
October  2  agreement,  the  Study  Committee  is  dissolved.   Students 
participating  in  violation  of  rules  will  be  subject  to  penalties 
through  established  procedures." 

Nathan:  Which  committee  was  dissolved? 

Strong:  The  Study  Committee  on  Political  Activity  on  Campus  dissolved; 
this  is  the  Williams  committee. 

Finishing  up,  the  joint  statement  issued  by  the  President 
and  myself  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  Study  Committee  (the 
Williams  committee) ,  and  warned  that  students  in  violation  of  the 
rules  would  be  subject  to  established  procedures.   We  reaffirmed 
that,  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  policy,  the  University  is 
committed  to  rational  discourse,  to  law  and  order,  and  to  freedom 
for  students  and  faculty,  matched  with  responsibility  in  the  use 
of  freedom. 


Summary:   Six  Principal  Developments  and  Five  Questions 

[Interview  12:   8  November  1988 ]//# 


Strong:  As  concerns  the  fall  of  1964,  I  have  focussed  on  the  questions  of 
who  endeavored  to  do  what.   This  task  required  the  appearance  on 
stage  of  principal  participants,  of  whom  there  were  quite  a 
number,  and  the  following  out  in  considerable  detail  of  six 
developments,  particularly  subsequent  to  the  agreement  of  October 
So  with  respect  to  the  period  of  October  2  to  November  10,  by  way 
of  review,  there  were  six  principal  developments. 
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First,"  the  squabble  over  the  makeup  and  function  of  the 
Wiirtams  Study  Committee  on  Political  Activity  on  Campus. 
Second,  the  squabble  generated  by  placing  the  student  suspension 
cases  in  a  nonexistent  senate  committee  instead  of  in  the  Faculty 
[Academic  Senate]  Committee  on  Student  Conduct.   Third,  the 
behavior  of  the  FSM  leadership  as  it  became  recognized  that  the 
behavior  was  obstructive  and  intransigent.   Fourth,  the  fact  of 
the  faculty  involvement  in  efforts  to  resolve  conflicts  by  both 
self-appointed  and  duly  appointed  groups.   Fifth,  the  concern 
over  how  rules  governing  use  of  University  facilities  by  students 
and  student  organizations  were  to  be  interpreted,  leading  up  to 
the  issuance  of  new  policy  by  the  Regents.   On  this  matter,  of 
course,  I  was  closely  attentive,  along  with  President  Kerr,  Tom 
Cunningham,  and  Dean  Towle.   That's  why  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
spent  going  over  our  concerns,  and  our  meetings,  and  our 
discussions  and  actions.   And  sixth,  the  concern  of  the  Regents 
to  be  kept  informed  about  recommendations  to  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Williams  Study  Committee  and  Heyman's  Senate  Committee  on 
S  tudent  Conduc  t . 

The  situation  on  campus  on  November  10,  1964,  I  think  could 
aptly  be  characterized  as  one  of  anxious  waiting  for  outcomes. 
As  I  see  it,  there  are  five  questions:   What  was  Heyman's 
committee  going  to  recommend  with  regard  to  the  eight  suspended 
students?  What  new  policy  was  going  to  be  issued  by  the  Regents  - 
that's  on  use  of  University  facilities- -and  how  would  it  be 
received?  What  was  the  Williams  Study  Committee  going  to 
recommend  concerning  political  activity  on  campus  and  its 
control?  What  decision  would  be  made,  and  on  what  grounds,  with 
respect  to  proceeding  with  charges  of  student  rule  violations 
subsequent  to  September  30?  That  involved  Savio,  the  two 
Goldbergs,  and  Turner.   Following  the  abrogation  of  the  October  2 
agreement,  and  with  the  resumption  of  demonstrations  and  rule 
violations,  what  should  and  could  be  done  by  the  administration 
to  restore  order  on  campus? 

In  what  follows ,  we  will  see  what  the  outcome  was  with 
regard  to  each  one  of  these,  and  I  will  take  them  up  in  order. 
The  first  is  the  report  of  the  Heyman  Committee.   On  November  10, 
the  Heyman  Committee  informed  President  Kerr  and  me  that  the 
committee  did  not  want  to  meet  with  the  two  of  us  until  after  it 
had  submitted  its  report  to  the  Academic  Senate.   I  immediately 
questioned  the  priority  involved  here,  namely,  that  the  report 
would  go  first  to  the  senate  and  then  a  copy  would  go  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Chancellor. 
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Mike  ^Heyman  argued  that  since  the  committee  was  a  senate 
committee,  and  senate  committees  ordinarily  reported  to  the 
senatner"~  that  it  was  in  order  that  his  committee  submit  his  report 
primarily  to  the  senate  for  its  information,  and  of  course  for 
any  suggestions  that  might  be  put  to  the  committee.   I  maintained 
that  the  special  committee  had  been  assigned  a  judicial  task, 
that  of  reviewing  the  student  suspensions  and  submitting  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  me  for  action,  and  that  the 
transmission  of  the  committee's  report  to  the  senate  was  for  the 
senate's  information  and  whatever  the  senate  wanted  to  do  with 
the  report. 

On  November  17,  I  received  the  following  notification  from 
the  Heyman  Committee:   "Several  communications  we  received 
yesterday  have  persuaded  us  that  our  report  dated  November  12 
should  have  been  delivered  to  the  administration  with  copies  to 
the  Academic  Senate,  Berkeley  division."  The  report  dated 
November  12  not  only  submitted  recommendations  on  action  to  be 
taken  on  the  suspensions,  but  also  presented  justifying 
appraisals  and  arguments.   First  the  recommendations:   For  four 
students,  not  including  Savio  and  Art  Goldberg,  the  suspensions 
were  cancelled  as  of  the  day  they  were  declared,  and  in  place  of 
indefinite  suspension,  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the  penalty  of 
censure.   For  Savio  and  Goldberg  the  committee  recommended  that 
suspension  be  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  dating  from 
September  30. 

The  report  was  critical  of  the  administration,  and  I  will 
come  to  that  in  a  moment.   When  I  received  the  report,  I  asked 
Adrian  Kragen,  professor  of  law  and  a  long-standing  member  of  my 
staff,  to  examine  the  committee's  argument  from  a  legal  point  of 
view,  which  he  did.   I  enclosed  his  examination  along  with  my 
comments  in  forwarding  the  committee's  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Board  of  Regents.   Kragen  questioned  the  legal 
soundness  of  the  committee's  arguments  and  also  the  accuracy  of 
certain  reported  facts. 

Well,  what  were  the  arguments  of  the  Heyman  Committee?   One 
has  to  remember  here  that  the  Heyman  Committee  report  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Academic  Senate,  so  it  was  a  fairly  influential 
document.   Unfortunately,  the  report  of  Kragen  was  not  also  in 
the  hands  of  the  Academic  Senate;  perhaps  it  should  have  been. 
Here  were  the  arguments  of  the  Heyman  Committee:   since  the 
administration  had  acted  only  on  eight  cases  of  student 
violations  of  rules,  but  not  on  many  others,  it  had  in  effect 
taken  hostages.   The  uneven  administration  of  justice  provided 
grounds  for  reducing  penalties.   Either  call  all  in,  or  call  none 
in;  either  penalize  all,  or  penalize  none. 
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You  can  imagine  how  Kragen  could  point  out  [laughs]  that  if 
this~-ve"re  the  rule  in  society  at  large,  we  would  be  in  a  hopeless 
position  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

Secondly,  the  eight  suspended  students  were  motivated  by 
high  principles,  and  therefore  should  not  have  been  penalized  as 
if  they  were  ordinary  violators  of  University  rules.   So  if 
you're  going  to  go  in  for  civil  disobedience,  be  sure  that  you're 
highly  motivated,  because  that  will  excuse  whatever  you  do  in  an 
act  of  civil  disobedience. 

Third,  the  exaction  of  only  a  light  penalty  was  warranted  in 
view  of  three  circumstances:   first,  that  the  students  were  left 
in  doubt  about  requirements  concerning  the  use  of  University 
facilities,  this  by  reason  of  the  vagueness  of  University  rules; 
hence,  they  weren't  fully  cognizant  of  what  constituted  a 
violation.   Second,  the  action  taken  by  the  administration- -that 
is,  suspending  the  students- -was  precipitate.   I  suppose  by  this 
they  meant  was  not  fully  deliberated  or  thoroughly  reviewed 
before  being  taken.   Third,  that  an  extraordinary  penalty  was 
inflicted,  that  of  indefinite  suspension.   Oh,  yes,  there  was  one 
more:   the  dean  of  students'  action  in  imposing  the  penalty  was 
irregular. 

The  Regents,  on  November  20,  disposed  of  the  Heyman 
Committee  recommendations  as  follows:   for  six  students, 
suspension  from  the  University  from  September  30  to  November  20. 
For  Savio  and  Art  Goldberg,  the  same  period  of  suspension  plus 
probation  for  the  remainder  of  the  fall  term.   Probation  required 
good  behavior  which,  if  not  maintained,  will  then  be  followed  by 
disciplinary  action. 


Strong:  At  this  same  meeting  of  the  Regents,  in  which  they  disposed  of 
the  Heyman  Committee  report,  they  also  issued  a  new  policy  on 
permitted  use  of  University  facilities  by  students  and  student 
organizations.   On  November  22,  just  after  the  Regents  issued  the 
new  policy,  I  announced  the  action  taken  by  the  Regents  to  the 
campus.   I  noted  that  the  Regents  had  restated  a  long-standing 
University  policy  as  set  forth  in  Regulation  35  pertaining  to 
student  conduct  and  student  discipline,  which  required  all 
students  and  student  organizations  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 
I  pointed  out  that  this  hadn't  changed. 
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Nathan:  The  laws  of  the  land--? 

Strong:  The  laws  of  the  state.   Here  is  the  new  policy:   that  certain 

campus  facilities,  carefully  selected  and  properly  regulated,  may 
be  used  by  students  and  student  organizations  for  planning, 
implementing,  raising  funds,  or  recruiting  participants  for 
lawful  off-campus  action,  not  for  unlawful  off-campus  action.   I 
noted  that  this  new  policy  provided  opportunity  for  direct 
political  action  requested  by  eighteen  student  organizations  on 
September  18,  and  by  the  ASUC  Senate  on  September  22,  1964.   I 
said  that  the  new  policy  was  in  effect  immediately  at  Bancroft 
and  Telegraph,  which,  by  the  way,  was  already  in  use  for  what  had 
been. 


An  Ad  in  The  Daily  Californian  (November  24) .  and  the  Williams 
Committee  Proposals 


Strong:  On  November  24,  I  placed  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Cal.   This 
had  to  do  with  the  recommendations  that  had  been  submitted  by  the 
Williams  Committee.   The  Williams  Committee  now  was  just  a 
faculty  group;  it  no  longer  had  any  administrative 
representatives  and  no  student  representatives. 

The  reason  I  had  to  employ  an  advertisement,  instead  of 
simply  requesting  the  Daily  Cal  in  the  ordinary  course  to  publish 
my  statement,  is  because  the  Daily  Cal  had  been  captured  by  the 
FSM.   They  refused  to  print  it  unless  I  paid  for  it  out  of  the 
Chancellor's  Office.   So  this  is  a  paid  advertisement,  which  in 
itself  tells  us  a  lot  about  the  conditions  on  the  campus  at  this 
particular  juncture. 

In  my  advertisement  I  pointed  out  that  I  had  sent  them  an 
announcement,  which  had  been  printed  the  day  before,  and  that 
they  had  not  printed  it  in  its  entirety;  they'd  omitted  some 
sentences.   For  instance,  they  had  omitted  the  following: 
"Activities  of  students  in  disobedience  of  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  community  are  punishable  in  their  courts.   The  University 
maintains  jurisdiction  over  violations  of  its  rules,  including 
those  which  prohibit  the  use  of  University  facilities  for 
planning  or  recruiting  for  action  found  unlawful  by  the  courts." 
Also  omitted  was  the  statement,  "the  demand  of  the  FSM  that  the 
University  permit  the  mounting  of  unlawful  action  on  the  campus 
without  penalty  by  the  University  cannot  and  will  not  be 
granted. " 
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In  the  advertisement,  I  reported  in  one  column  the  items 
(recommendations  and/or  proposals)  which  the  Williams  Committee 
had  worked  on  and  decided  after  weeks  of  deliberation.   In  the 
parallel  column,  I  indicated,  with  some  modification,  what  was 
acceptable.   The  Williams  Committee  at  this  time  consisted  of 
Earl  Cheit,  Joseph  Garbarino,  Sanford  Kadish,  Henry  Rosofsky, 
Theodore  Vermeulen,  and  Robley  Williams.   There  may  have  been  one 
more. 

The  President  read  my  responses  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Williams  Committee  and  took  me  to  task  on  three  points  in  a 
handwritten  note  dated  November  27.   He  wrote  that  he  was 
disturbed  about  procedure.   He  said  that,  as  I  knew,  these  new 
rules,  which  he  said  I  was  proclaiming,  were  beyond  anything  the 
Regents  discussed  or  we  discussed,  "yet  there  was  no  consultation 
on  these  departures.   Also  the  Regents  asked  that  local  rules  be 
cleared  with  Tom  Cunningham.   I  realize  that  you  were  in  a  hurry 
to  act,  but  Tom  and  I  were  both  readily  available  for 
consultation  at  the  time." 

The  President's  letter  does  not  list  what  these  new  rules 
were  or  what  these  departures  were,  but  proceeds  to  ask  three 
questions.   The  President  notes  that  he  had  asked  Vice  Chancellor 
Sherriffs  to  leave  out  reference  in  my  press  release  to  the 
language  of  part  one  of  the  faculty  report  —  the  report  of  the 
Williams  Committee- -because  of  some  questions  about  it.   The 
question  he  asked  me  was  whether  it  was  wise  under  these 
circumstances  to  adopt  it.   Here's  the  text  of  the  Williams 
Committee  report:.  "The  position  of  the  students  and  the  recent 
resolutions  of  the  Academic  Senate  and  the  Regents  all  support  a 
policy  which,  subject  only  to  restrictions  necessary  for  normal 
conduct  of  University  functions  and  business,  permits  free 
expression  within  the  limits  of  the  law."  My  response  noted  that 
the  recommendation  was  accepted  and  now  in  effect.   So  I  was 
really  very  puzzled  by  this,  by  what  was  being  questioned. 

The  Williams  Committee,  in  point  three  of  its  report,  was 
concerned  with  imposition  of  discipline  in  cases  where  an 
individual  or  group  could  also  fairly  be  held  responsible  for  a 
violation  of  California  or  federal  law.   This  was  a  question  of 
jurisdiction.   Here  again  is  the  text:   "Although  the  University 
may  impose  discipline  in  such  cases,  it  will  not  do  so  unless  the 
charged  groups  or  individuals  have  received  a  fair  hearing  before 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  from  a  panel  of  names 
provided  by  the  Committee  on  Committees  of  the  Academic  Senate." 
This,  of  course,  means  that  you're  going  to  have  a  senate 
committee  on  student  conduct,  I  suppose  similar  to  the  one  that 
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was  set  up-.- the  Heyman  Committee;  or  continue  the  Heyman 
Committee  as  a  regular  instead  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
senate? 

"The  findings  and  recommendations  of  this  committee  of 
faculty  members  will  be  advisory  to  the  Chancellor."  Now,  what 
was  new  in  this  proposal  was,  of  course,  the  establishment  of  a 
senate  committee  on  student  conduct.   But  we  already  had  one, 
functioning  as  a  special  committee,  and  I  accepted  the 
recommendation  after  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
procedure  recommended  was  precisely  that  which  had  been  followed 
by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct;  so  there  was  nothing 
new  here.   Then  I  added  this  statement:   "I  have  not  imposed,  and 
will  not  impose  a  penalty  where  none  has  been  recommended  by  the 
committee. " 

The  President's  letter:   "In  point  two  you  seem  to  give 
final  authority  to  an  advisory  committee.   Is  it  wise  to  give  up 
such  control  to  an  advisory  group?"  Well,  my  statement  of  what  I 
would  not  do  was  a  promise.   It  was  intended  to  be  reassuring. 
In  fact,  during  my  tenure  as  Chancellor  I  know  of  no  instance  of 
a  penalty  exacted  in  a  case  of  student  misconduct  where  none  had 
been  recommended.   So  the  President  was  correct,  that  I  had 
yielded  a  particular  final  authority  to  a  proposed  senate 
committee  on  student  conduct.   If  they  hadn't  recommended  a 
penalty,  I  wouldn't  have  exacted  one.   Now,  perhaps  this  is  not  a 
wise  promise  to  make.   Obviously,  under  the  circumstances  I 
thought  that  it  was. 

Point  five  of  the  Williams  Committee  proposals  was  concerned 
with  the  delegation  of  authority  by  the  dean  of  students.   The 
Williams  Committee  proposed  that  the  dean  of  students  delegate  to 
the  ASUC  a  supervisory  role  with  regard  to  putting  up  of  posters, 
setting  up  of  tables,  and  so  on.   Obviously,  any  authority  with 
regard  to  rule  infraction  and  so  on  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dean, 
but  this  gave  the  ASUC  a  function  of  granting  permission  within 
the  rules,  and  then  seeing  to  it  that  an  area  wasn't  being 
misused. 

The  President  wrote,  "To  my  knowledge  no  similar  delegation 
has  ever  before  been  made.   Was  it  wise  to  make  it?"  The 
President  had  forgotten  that  when  he  was  the  Chancellor,  exactly 
the  same  delegation  was  made  with  regard  to  posters  and  other 
paraphernalia  in  Eshleman  Court  by  Dean  Hurford  Stone,  and  that 
it  extended  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

I  didn't  reply  for  several  days.   I  didn't  want  to  engage  in 
an  argument;  I  was  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  error.   What 
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troubled  me  was  the  tone  of  the  questions,  that  the  President  was 
straining  to  find  fault.   I  did  reply,  and  my  reply  was  non- 
argumentative  and  wholly  conciliatory.   Judging  from  my  reply, 
which  was  a  two-page  single -spaced  letter,  I  evidently  did  not 
want  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  a  wrangle  with  the  President  on 
this  matter;  I  didn't  argue  at  all. 


Dealing  with  Rule  Violations  After  September  30 


Strong:  We  could  turn  now  to  the  question,  how  did  the  FSM  leaders 

respond  to  the  new  policy?  But  an  unfinished  disciplinary  matter 
remains  to  be  reported:   the  matter  of  what  was  done  about  rule 
violations  after  September  30.   The  question  that  had  to  be 
answered  was  how  to  proceed  with  the  charges  against  four 
students- -Arthur  Goldberg,  Brian  Turner,  Jackie  Goldberg,  and 
Mario  Savio. 

They  were  notified  on  November  28  that  proceedings  were 
going  forward.   The  next  day  the  FSM  issued  a  statement:   "By 
again  arbitrarily  singling  out  students  for  punishment,  the 
administration  avoids  facing  the  real  issues.   Its  action 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  Heyman  Committee  report,  and  can  only 
be  seen  as  an  attempt  to  provoke  another  October  2 .   We  demand 
that  these  new  charges  be  dropped."   I  rejected  the  demand  on 
November  30,  and  I  covered  three  points  in  my  statement. 

First,  the  Heyman  Committee  had  not  been  by-passed;  it  had 
limited  itself  to  charges  up  to  September  30.   Second,  that 
further  charges  were  being  handled  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Student  Conduct,  the  regular  committee.   And,  third,  that  the 
charges  would  not  be  dropped.   "We  rest  upon  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  not  upon  sudden  intimidation."   I  should  note  at  this 
point  that  the  Regents  had  directed  that  we  proceed  with  these 
charges . 


Strong:  I  was  following  the  Regents'  directive;  I  was  not  on  my  own  in 

this.   Tom  Cunningham  also  continued  to  insist  that  disciplinary 
action  must  be  taken  whenever  violations  occurred.   He  had 
written,  back  on  November  10,  as  follows.   He  was  writing  to  the 
President,  with  a  copy  to  me:   "From  a  legal  standpoint,  I  think 
it  would  present  very  grave  problems  if  the  University  were  to 
adopt  a  position  of  ignoring  violations  of  rules." 
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I  had  written  to  the  President  on  November  18  about  the 
situation  facing  the  administration.   I  said  in  my  letter,  "Some 
seventy* students  are  reporting  in  to  the  Dean  of  Students  on 
violations  of  rules  occurring  last  week.   On  advice  of  counsel 
they  are  refusing  to  speak  to  the  dean  about  their  violations. 
Over  150  graduate  students  and  teaching  assistants  have  signed 
statements  putting  the  Dean  of  Students  on  notice  that  they  are 
engaged  in  or  would  engage  in  similar  violations.   How  do  we 
proceed  effectively  to  control  and  penalize  acts  of  civil 
disobedience  with  which  we  will  be  confronted?  As  I  size  up  our 
predicament,  we  must  be  in  the  following  position:   1)  lay  down 
only  those  rules  and  penalties  for  infraction  thereof  that  we 
will  and  can  enforce,  and  2)  stand  absolutely  firm  in 
enforcement.   Unless  we  are  in  such  position  there  will  be 
further  demoralizations,  concessions  or  retreats,  and 
compromises . " 


Sproul  Hall  Sit-In  (December  2) 


Strong:  On  this  matter  of  rule  enforcement,  I  heard  on  December  1  from 
Charlie  Powell,  the  president  of  the  ASUC,  who  wrote  also  to 
President  Kerr.   Powell  said  that  I  must  know  by  now  that  a  sit- 
in  was  being  scheduled  by  the  FSM,  and  that  a  teaching 
assistants'  strike  was  in  prospect.   "From  all  prospects,"  he 
wrote,  "it  will  be  a  real  attempt  to  provoke  arrests."  He 
proceeded  to  call  attention  to  three  facts:   the  public  was  very 
concerned  about  the  situation,  the  FSM  would  apparently  settle 
for  little  short  of  total  capitulation  to  its  demands,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  to  press  charges  against  violations  of  University 
rules  subsequent  to  September  30  if  the  charges  were  not  to  be 
followed  up.   He  wrote  that  violations  of  this  order  for  the 
entire  year  were  in  prospect  unless  more  decisive  action  was 
taken . 

Nathan:  Were  you,  in  fact,  aware  of  the  plans  for  a  sit-in  before 
Powell's  letter? 

Strong:  Oh,  yes,  surely.   The  dean  of  students  and  Vice  Chancellor 
Sherriffs  were  regularly  reporting  the  day  to  day  situation. 

Powell  went  on  to  call  attention  to  a  resolution  that  had 
been  passed  by  the  ASUC  Senate.   The  resolution  noted  that  all 
the  original  requests  and  demands  of  the  ASUC  Senate,  the 
faculty,  and  the  FSM,  had  been  met  by  the  new  policy  announced  by 
the  Regents  in  November  or  were  in  process  of  negotiation. 
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Despite  tliis ,  the  FSM  was  considering  further  antagonistic 
actions^.   "Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  in  view  of  continuing 
progress  towards  full  on-campus  political  rights,  the  ASUC  Senate 
draws  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  FSM  no  longer  has  the 
extension  of  rights  as  its  goal,  and  that  the  present  plans  for 
civil  disobedience  are  directed  solely  towards  meaningless 
harassment  of  the  University." 

On  December  2,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  ran  an  editorial 
headed  "Who  Runs  the  University?"   I  quote  it  because  it 
indicates  public  concern,  which  was  now  very  much  directed  to 
what  on  earth  was  going  on  at  Berkeley. 

The  ultimatum  delivered  to  the  University  of 
California  by  the  rebel  student  activists  yesterday 
is  an  intolerable  and  an  insufferable  challenge.   It 
broke  the  last  bond  of  dialogue  between  the 
University  and  the  young  extremists.   It  destroyed 
the  last  hope  that  the  rebels  would  accept 
responsibility  as  well  as  greater  freedom. 
Fanaticism  now  rules  the  so-called  Free  Speech 
Movement.   If  the  threatened  lie-ins  materialize, 
the  University  should  employ  every  legal  step 
necessary  to  prevent  them.   The  University  should 
bring  legal  action  at  once  to  expel  all  those  who 
joined  in  issuing  the  ultimatum.  The  question 
becomes,  'Who  runs  the  University  of  California?' 

Station  KPIX  also  took  up  the  same  theme. 

Well,  four  halls  of  Sproul  Hall  were  occupied  by  about  a 
thousand  students  lying  in,  following  a  rally  in  Sproul  Hall 
plaza.   Joan  Baez  led  the  assembly  in  the  plaza  in  the  singing  of 
"We  Shall  Overcome."  Mario  Savio  addressed  the  multitude, 
proclaiming  that  the  people  who  run  and  own  the  "machine"  had  to 
be  defied.   "Unless  we're  freed,  the  machine  will  be  prevented 
from  running  at  all." 

At  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  joined  Gertrude  in  the 
Student  Union  building.   She  was  anxious  about  the  invasion  of 
Sproul  Hall.   I  came  in  and  told  her  that  I  had  just  learned  that 
the  governor  had  ordered  the  police  to  clear  Sproul  Hall  of  all 
invaders,  arresting  those  who  refused  to  leave.   I  had  just 
learned  it;  I  did  not  call  in  the  police. 

John  Sparrow,  Regents'  attorney,  who  had  been  with  me  all 
day,  then  advised  me  on  the  announcement  that  needed  to  be  made 
by  the  Chief  Campus  Officer  or  by  his  delegated  representative. 
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I  said  itiwas  my  responsibility  to  make  the  announcement,  and  I 
made  it  with  a  heavy  heart.   I  remember  going  from  floor  to  floor 
witfi^a-loudspeaker  and  looking  at  the  faces  of  these  students 
lying  on  the  floor. 

I  took  no  joy  whatsoever  in  making  the  following 
announcement : 

May  I  have  your  attention?   I'm  Dr.  Edward  Strong, 
Chancellor  of  the  Berkeley  campus.   I  have  an 
announcement.   This  assemblage  has  developed  to  such 
a  point  that  the  purpose  and  work  of  the  University 
have  been  materially  impaired.   It  is  clear  that 
there  have  been  acts  of  disobedience  and  illegality 
which  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  responsible 
educational  center,  and  would  not  be  tolerated 
anywhere  in  our  society.   The  University  has  shown 
great  restraint  and  patience  in  exercising  its 
legitimate  authority  in  order  to  allow  every 
opportunity  for  expressing  differing  points  of  view. 
The  University  always  stands  ready  to  engage  in  the 
established  and  accepted  procedures  for  resolving 
differences  of  opinion.   I  request  of  each  of  you, 
cease  your  participation  in  this  unlawful  assembly. 
I  urge  you  both  individually  and  collectively  to 
leave  this  area.   I  request  that  you  immediately 
disperse.   Failure  to  disperse  will  result  in 
disciplinary  action  by  the  University. 

Then  an  officer  of  the  law  read  the  particular  section  of 
applicable  legal  code  concerning  trespass  or  illegal  occupancy. 
Approximately  635  uniformed  police  officers  arrested  over  800 
individuals . 

Nathan:  Did  any  leave  after  your  announcement? 

Strong:  Not  to  my  knowledge.   I  left  immediately.   The  procedure  was  that 
the  officer  went  up  to  a  student  (or  nonstudent)  and  asked  him  to 
leave  the  building,  telling  him  he  was  in  violation  of  code  so- 
and-so.   If  the  individual  refused  to  leave,  he  was  arrested. 
While  this  was  going  on,  anyone  perceiving  this  was  free  to 
leave.   There  was  no  barrier  to  leaving  up  until  the  time  the 
trespasser  was  approached,  notified  that  he  was  subject  to  arrest 
if  he  didn't  leave,  and  then  arrested.   It  took  a  long  time, 
because  of  individual  arrest.   There  were  quite  a  lot  of 
nonstudents  there.   Occupants  who  refused  to  walk  out  with  the 
arresting  officer  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  building. 
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On  December  3,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  faculty,  not  the 
Academic  Senate,  at  1  p.m.  in  Wheeler  Auditorium.   The  meeting 
had  ITeen  called  and  was  presided  over  by  Nathan  Glazer.   The 
assembled  faculty  voted  to  pass  a  resolution.   John  Reynolds  of 
the  Physics  Department  and  chairman  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors,  made  a  statement. 
The  statement  demanded  amnesty  for  all  students  on  all  charges  up 
to  date,  and  demanded  a  new  Chief  Campus  Officer  who  had  the 
confidence  of  students  and  faculty. 

With  regard  to  the  second  demand,  a  considerable  time  later - 
I  was  no  longer  Chancellor- -Reynolds  apologized  to  me  for  his 
"excessive  zeal." 

On  December  3,  in  the  afternoon,  Fred  Jordan  from  Governor 
Brown's  office  came  to  me.   What  he  wanted  to  know  was  what  was 
in  prospect  with  regard  to  further  demonstrations  on  the  campus. 
We'd  just  had  this  mass  arrest.   I  explained  the  position  of  the 
University  with  respect  to  rule  violations.   I  pointed  out  that 
the  change  in  policy  by  the  Regents  on  November  20  did  give  rise 
to  problems  of  enforcement,  that  the  campus  could  not  attempt  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  that  belonged  in  the  courts,  and  would  not, 
of  course.   I  informed  him  that  demands  by  the  FSM  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  had  been  unacceptable. 


Strike  Fiver  (December  4).  Chairmen's  Council.  Amnesty  Call 


Strong:  On  December  4,  a  flyer  was  distributed  on  the  campus  calling  for 
a  general  strike.   There  was  a  mixed  response.   Some  classes  were 
not  held,  other  classes  were  held.   The  next  day  I  met  with 
fifteen  academic  deans  to  obtain  their  advice  on  what  to  do  to 
keep  the  campus  operating  as  normally  as  possible.   A  group  of 
department  chairmen  was  formed.   It  called  itself  the  Chairmen's 
Council,  and  it  had  as  its  membership  sixty- seven  department 
chairmen;  it  was  certainly  representative.   Bob  Scalapino  was  the 
chairman  of  this  group. 

The  group  drew  up  five  resolutions,  and  these  were 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Regents .   Bob  came  to  see  me  with 
these  five  resolutions.   The  fourth  resolution  called  for  the 
non-prosecution  of  charges  against  any  student  for  actions  prior 
to  December  2- -in  short,  total  amnesty.   The  resolution  adds, 
"but  the  University  will  invoke  disciplinary  actions  for  any 
violations  henceforth."     Let  me  comment  at  this  time  that 
throughout  the  spring  period  it  did  not  do  so.   It  was  an  empty 
promise. 
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Dean  Towle  recommended  most  earnestly  that  the  University 
drop  Its  charges  against  Savio  and  the  three  other  students,  so  a 
crucial  moment  had  arrived.   What  would  be  the  response  of 
President  Kerr  and  myself  to  the  plea,  the  request,  the  demand 
that  the  charges  against  the  four  FSM  leaders  be  dropped?  A 
really  crucial  question. 

December  4  was  a  Friday.   You  have  to  remember  that  over  800 
occupants  of  Sproul  Hall  had  been  arrested,  Wheeler  Hall  had  been 
packed  to  the  doors  with  agitated  faculty.   Did  we  (the 
administration)  drop  or  not  drop  the  charges? 

I  had  a  call  in  the  evening  of  Friday,  December  4,  from  Kay 
Kerr,  saying  that  I  was  to  come  meet  with  some  faculty  members  at 
the  President's  home.   I  and  the  following  met  with  the 
President:   Scalapino,  who  was  the  principal  spokesman;  Tussman; 
Albert  Schaaf ;  Burton  Moyer;  Frank  Pitelka;  and  Seabury.   The 
group  presented  the  proposals  of  the  sixty- seven  departmental 
chairmen,  which  asked  for  general  amnesty  for  students,  which 
would  include  dropping  of  existing  charges. 

The  President  replied  to  the  amnesty  and  drop  charges 
proposal  as  follows.   This  is  from  my  memorandum  of  the  meeting 
made  at  the  time:   "He  pointed  out  that  further  disciplinary 
measures  had  been  called  for  by  the  Regents  and,  indeed,  these 
further  disciplinary  measures  for  conduct  subsequent  to  September 
30  had  been  announced  in  the  University  Bulletin.   The  President 
went  out  and  got  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  and  read  this  particular 
statement  to  the  group.   He  said  the  Regents  were  firm  in  this 
matter  and  that  he  could  not  hope  to  persuade  them  to  the 
contrary,  nor  get  support  for  any  general  amnesty  proposal."  He 
said  that  everywhere  he'd  gone  in  the  state  he  had  met  with 
overwhelming  public  support  for  law  and  order. 

He  said  further  that  "the  governor  and  the  legislators  had 
put  it  to  the  University  to  uphold  its  rules  and  to  take 
necessary  disciplinary  measures  when  the  University's  rules  were 
deliberately  violated."  My  memorandum  notes  that  I  joined  with 
the  President,  and  pointed  out  the  serious  nature  of  the  charges 
against  Savio  and  the  three  others,  and  commented  that  the 
University  would  be  in  an  unfavorable  position  if  discipline  were 
not  enforced  for  such  serious  misconduct. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.   I 
remained  with  the  President  at  his  request.   The  President  then 
called  Earl  Bolton,  who  arrived  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Talking  to  me  while  we  waited,  the  President  characterized  the 
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position -taken  by  the  department  chairmen  as  unrealistic.   The 
President  Instructed  Bolton  to  ask  the  district  attorney  about 
proceeding  with  charges  against  Savio  and  the  three  others  —  that 
is,  those  charges  that  could  be  brought  before  a  court  of  law, 
not  just  the  violation  of  University  rules,  but  such  matters  as 
interfering  with  or  injuring  a  policeman  in  the  performance  of 
duty- -to  look  into  the  matter  of  taking  over  prosecution  for 
criminal  conduct. 

Bolton  was  dubious  about  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
district  attorney  (whose  name  was  Coakley,  as  I  remember),  and 
said  that  he  might  need  to  ask  the  President  to  speak  to  the 
district  attorney.   The  President,  indeed,  did  so  subsequently, 
asking  about  the  possibility  of  having  amnesty  declared  for  all 
the  individuals  that  were  arrested  in  Sproul  Hall.   Coakley  told 
the  President  that  the  campus  should  take  care  of  violations  that 
occurred  on  campus,  so  that  in  the  case  of  Savio  and  the  other 
three  it  was  the  University's  responsibility  to  enforce  its  own 
rules . 

Before  I  departed,  I  told  the  President  that  the  charges 
against  the  four  students  had  been  prepared  by  Tom  Cunningham's 
office,  and  that  I  had  been  assured  that  they  were  solid  and 
would  stand  up  when  brought  before  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Student  Conduct. 

Nathan:  When  this  group  presented  the  recommendation  that  amnesty  be 

granted,  and  the  President  indicated  his  reasons  why  it  would  not 
work,  was  there  any  interchange  of  views?  Did  they  accept  his 
views? 

Strong:  The  faculty  group? 

Nathan:  Yes.   What  was  the  tone  of  this  gathering? 

Strong:   I  don't  think  they  accepted  it.   They  came  with  their  five 
recommendations  or  proposals.   The  one  that  the  President 
discussed  was  the  one  having  to  do  with  dropping  of  charges,  and 
he  gave  his  reasons.   Yes,  there  was  discussion  of  that,  and  my 
memorandum  points  it  out.   But  the  President  wasn't  severely 
challenged,  in  the  sense  that,  "No,  President  Kerr,  this  just 
can't  be  done."   The  President,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairmen's 
Council,  was  hearing  their  proposals,  and  was  telling  them  what 
his  position  was.   That  was  the  general  tenor.   It  was  in  no  way 
rancorous.   It  was  a  long  discussion;  it  went  on  from  11:30  till 
2:00  in  the  morning.   So  one  could  hardly  say  that  anything  was 
left  unheard  [laughs];  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  everyone 
there  to  speak  his  mind. 
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After  'a  few  hours  of  sleep,  I  went  to  my  office  on  Saturday 
morn±!ngk.   Not  long  after  I  arrived,  I  received  a  phone  call  from 
Harry  Wellman.   He  informed  me  that  the  President  was  dropping 
charges  against  the  four  students  and  would  be  announcing  a 
general  amnesty.   I  was  astounded.   I  said  I  must  speak  to  the 
President,  and  the  phone  connection  was  made.   I  asked  him  how, 
in  view  of  the  position  we  had  taken  a  few  hours  earlier  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  he  could  have  abandoned  it  and  have  done  so 
without  calling  me  into  consultation.   He  did  not  reply  to  my 
question  nor  indicate  any  willingness  to  do  so.   I  then  said  that 
I  did  not  concur  with  him  in  his  reversal.   I  added  that  I 
recognized  that  my  disagreement  could  eventuate  in  my  removal 
from  office  as  Chancellor.   He  made  no  comment. 


University  Meeting  in  the  Greek  Theatre  (December  7) 


Strong:  On  December  7,  a  Monday,  Bob  Scalapino  presided  at  a  University 
Meeting  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Greek  Theatre,  and  I  was  in  the 
hospital.   I'll  relate  presently  how  I  got  in  the  hospital.   I 
didn't  witness  what  happened.   Briefly,  just  so  it  will  be 
included  in  this  record,  the  President  asked  concurrence  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chairmen's  Council.   Acceptance  was  in 
effect  immediately.   Just  as  the  meeting  was  being  adjourned, 
Savio, according  to  a  reporter,  had  muttered  "hypocrite11  when  the 
President  was  announcing  his  concurrence  with  the  Chairmen's 
Council  recommendations,  and  said,  "I'm  going  to  speak." 

He  rushed  on  stage  and  seized  the  microphone.   Two  campus 
officers  hustled  him  off  the  stage.   The  audience  protested,  and 
after  some  length  of  time  Savio  was  permitted  to  speak,  after  it 
was  announced  that  he  was  not  under  arrest.   Savio  spoke,  told 
the  crowd  merely  that  he  wanted  to  announce  a  rally  at  noon  on 
the  steps  of  Sproul  Hall.   "Please  leave  here,  clear  this 
disastrous  scene,  and  get  down  to  discussing  issues." 

Nathan:  When  was  he  carried  off? 

Strong:  He  wasn't  carried  off,  he  was  hustled  off.   According  to  the 

reports  I  read,  one  officer  grabbed  him  on  one  arm,  one  officer 
grabbed  him  on  the  other  arm.   He  was  taken  backstage  to  one  of 
the  dressing  rooms.   Art  Goldberg  protested  that  Savio  should  be 
heard,  the  audience  said  to  let  him  speak,  and  so  he  was  allowed 
to  speak. 
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Now,"!what  were  the  chairmen's  resolutions?   "The  University 
shall  be  governed  by  orderly  and  lawful  procedures  in  the 
settTeinent  of  issues,  and  full  and  free  pursuit  of  educational 
activities  on  this  campus  shall  be  maintained."  Absolutely 
unobjectionable.   "The  University  community  shall  abide  by  the 
new  and  liberalized  political  action  rules  and  await  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom."   Three,  "The 
departmental  chairmen  believe  that  the  acts  of  civil  disobedience 
on  December  2  and  3  were  unwarranted,  and  that  they  obstruct 
rational  and  fair  consideration  of  all  the  grievances  brought 
forward  by  the  students."   So  they  condemned  the  actions  dealing 
with  Sproul  Hall. 

Nathan:  They  were  not  condemning  the  administration? 

Strong:  No,  they  were  condemning  the  FSM.   Fourth,  "The  cases  of  all 

students  arrested  in  connection  with  the  sit-in  in  Sproul  Hall 
are  now  before  the  courts.   The  University  will  accept  the 
court's  judgment  in  these  cases  as  the  full  discipline  for  their 
offenses . " 

Nathan:  What  does  that  mean? 

Strong:  The  University  will  drop  any  charges,  or  will  not  bring  any 

charges  at  all.   If  the  court  doesn't  inflict  any  penalty,  then 
that's  all;  there  will  be  none. 

By  the  way,  this  is  spelled  out.   "In  the  cases  under 
proceedings  before  the  court,  the  University  will  not  prosecute 
charges  against  any  student  for  any  actions  prior  to  December  2. 
But  the  University  will  invoke  a  disciplinary  action  for  any 
violations  henceforth." 

Five,  "All  classes  will  be  conducted  as  scheduled." 

What  had  been  hoped  for  in  holding  the  University  Meeting 
was  that  with  the  dropping  of  all  disciplinary  charges,  and  an 
announcement  of  an  agreement  with  the  departmental  chairmen,  as  a 
result  there  would  be  a  unifying  movement.   There  would  be  a 
strengthening  of  faculty -student  relations,  there  would  be  a  new 
era  of  freedom  under  law.   Admittedly,  there  were  still  some 
problems  to  be  resolved,  but  with  the  campus  restored  to  order, 
these  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  normal  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  public  service,  conduct  of  research,  and  teaching  in 
the  University. 

After  Savio  had  spoken,  the  President  was  reported  as 
distraught.   "Whether  we  have  a  new  start  seems  somewhat 
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doubtful.  1  We  wanted  to  walk  one  more  mile.   There  are  those  who 
think  we  have  walked  too  many  miles  already."   In  the  afternoon 
of  Ueeember  7,  the  FSM  issued  a  two-page,  single  -spaced  manifesto 
headed  "On  Kerr's  Manipulations."   It  was  a  despicable 
production.   I  can't  think  of  any  word  that  is  more  appropriate. 
It  was  replete  with  gross  misrepresentations,  and  it  was  vicious 
in  tone  . 


Strong:  What  was  here  manifested  in  this  manifesto  was  a  deplorable 

attitude.   The  attack  was  wholly  upon  President  Kerr.   It  was  not 
directed  to  me  at  all.   Of  course,  at  the  time  this  attack  was 
made  I  was  in  the  hospital,  so  at  least  I  wasn't  on  campus  to  be 
attacked. 


A  Stay  in  the  Hospital 


Nathan:  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  about  how  you  happened  to  be  in  the 
hospital? 

Strong:  Yes,  I  think  I  should.   I  had  been  in  the  President's  home 

December  4  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  the  next  night  I 
went  to  bed  at  9  o'clock  to  catch  up  on  sleep.   Gertrude  and  I 
had  been  invited  by  Tom  and  Catharine  Blaisdell  to  go  to  a 
concert  to  hear  a  piece  composed  by  Professor  Andrew  Imbrie.   I 
persuaded  Gertrude  to  go  without  me.   The  phone  rang  not  long 
after  9  o'clock,  and  it  was  Scalapino.   He  wanted  to  talk  over 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chairmen's  Council. 

I  no  sooner  hung  up  the  phone  than  I  was  seized  by  a  very 
severe  pain.   I  had  no  physician  assigned  to  me  at  Kaiser 
Permanente  in  Oakland.   I  was  in  no  condition  to  drive  to  the 
emergency  clinic.   I  thought  I  needed  medical  attention  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  it,  and  I  remembered  Dr.  Elwood  Lyman,  whom  I  had 
consulted  some  years  before  with  regard  to  some  medical  problem. 
He  was  a  classmate  of  Gertrude's  at  Oregon  State  College.   So  I 
called  Dr.  Lyman.   He  came  immediately,  thumped  me,  and  said  he 
thought  I  had  a  gall  bladder  attack  and  should  be  in  the 
hospital.   I  said  I  would  go  down  to  Permanente,  and  he  said  that 
was  too  close  to  Berkeley.   "I  don't  want  you  to  be  subject  to 
visits  by  the  press  or  anyone  else  unless  it's  really  necessary. 
Could  you  be  admitted  to  the  University  hospital  in  San 
Francisco?"   I  said  yes,  and  he  asked  whom  he  should  call  over 
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there.   I->said  to  call  Chancellor  Saunders.   He  did,  and  John 
said,  "Yes,-  everything  will  be  laid  on  here;  have  him  come  over." 

Dr.  Lyman  wanted  to  call  an  ambulance,  but  I  said  no,  that 
Gertrude  could  drive  me  over.   So  she  did.   I  was  admitted, 
immediately  examined,  and  the  doctor  said  that,  yes,  I  was  having 
a  gall  bladder  attack.   I  asked  how  long  I  would  be  hospitalized, 
and  he  said  it  depended--!  might  get  over  it  without  an 
operation,  but  they  might  have  to  operate.   They'd  simply  have  to 
see  how  it  went. 

Nathan:  Had  you  had  this  trouble  before? 

Strong:  Never  before.   Probably  the  strain  to  which  I  had  been  subjected 
found  a  weak  place  to  remind  me  that  I  was  only  human  and  could 
take  so  much,  but  beyond  that  I  couldn't  take  any  more.   My 
hospital  stay  was  December  5  to  December  12.   [tape  off] 

Nathan:  Had  you  been  on  deck,  would  you  have  presided  at  that  Greek 
Theatre  meeting? 

Strong:  This  would  have  been  at  the  President's  discretion.   At  a 

University  Meeting  the  President  as  the  principal  officer  may 
preside  if  he  so  wishes,  or  he  may  be  there  with  the  Chancellor 
presiding  and  he  as  a  participant.   In  this  event  at  the  Greek 
Theatre,  I  think  the  President  asked  Scalapino  to  preside,  or 
gave  him  permission  to  do  so. 

Nathan:  I  see.   We  left  you  in  the  hospital  at  UC  San  Francisco. 

Strong   I  was  visited  on  the  evening  of  December  6  by  Bob  Scalapino, 

accompanied  by  Sandy  Elberg,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division; 
Joe  Lohman,  criminology;  Martin  Meyerson,  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Environmental  Design;  and  Dick  Jennings  of  the  Law  School. 
They  had  come  from  a  meeting  at  the  Hilton  Inn  out  at  the 
airport.   It  was  not  a  regular  Regents'  meeting.   The  President 
and  a  group  of  Regents  had  met  there  with  these  members  of  the 
Chairmen's  Council.   They'd  met  so  that  the  proposals  that  I  just 
listed  could  be  accepted  or  not  accepted  or  modified  by  the 
Regents.   The  Regents  had  accepted  them  all. 

They  had  gone  to  this  meeting,  and  they  were  coming  to 
report  it  to  me.   They  were  quite  optimistic.   Scalapino  said 
that  the  chairmen's  proposals,  now  that  they  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Regents,  would  yield  beneficial  results  on  the  campus.   I 
questioned  the  optimism  expressed  by  telling  him  that  he,  like 
others,  could  expect  to  be  attacked  by  the  FSM.   Yielding  to  FSM 
demands  with  regard  to  infliction  of  penalties  would  not  placate 
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the  FSM.  ->  Further  demands  were  to  be  expected.  With  regard  to 
the  publi-c  "and  the  legislature- -how  would  they  view  this  general 
amnesty  of  no  discipline  or  no  infliction  of  penalties  for  rule 
violations  up  to  December  2?   I  said  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  University  to  explain  and  to  justify  this  before  the  general 
public.   Scalapino  replied  that  the  faculty  would  explain  and 
would  educate  the  public  and  the  legislature.   Above  all,  unity 
needed  to  be  secured. 

On  the  same  evening  of  December  6,  I  received  a  call  from 
Vice  President  Harry  Wellman.   Harry  and  I  were  very  good 
friends.   We  were  members  of  the  Wayside  Log  Camp  at  Bohemian 
Grove.   I  said  to  him,  as  I  had  to  Bob  Scalapino,  that  the 
general  amnesty  was  going  to  be  hard  to  defend,  and  that  the 
University  had  a  difficult  task  of  persuasion  on  its  hands. 


Reoort :   Senate  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom 


Strong:  I  had  another  call  from  Harry  on  December  8.   I  learned  earlier 
in  the  day  from  Frank  Kidner--by  the  way,  Frank  Kidner  was  our 
man  in  Sacramento- -that  the  Academic  Freedom  Committee  had 
submitted  its  report  and  that  its  recommendations  to  the  Academic 
Senate  had  gone  beyond  the  proposals  of  the  Chairmen's  Council. 
The  chairmen,  instead  of  getting  up  and  defending  their 
proposals ,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Regents ,  and  urging  that 
the  senate  not  go  beyond  its  recommendations,  just  folded. 

In  this  call  on  December  8,  Harry  told  me  that  the  President 
was  very  upset  and  discouraged  by  the  senate's  acceptance  of  the 
Academic  Freedom  Committee's  report.   The  failure  of  the  chairmen 
to  back  up  their  own  proposals  placed  the  President  in  a 
difficult  position  with  the  Regents,  because  the  Regents  had  been 
reluctant  to  accept  the  chairmen's  proposals.   Of  course,  I 
wasn't  at  that  meeting,  and  I  don't  know  why  they  were  reluctant 
to  accept  them. 


Memo;   Administrative  Authority  Under  Attack 


Strong:  Quoting  from  my  memorandum,  which  I  made  in  the  hospital,  I  told 
Harry  that  administrative  authority  was  under  attack- -the 
authority  of  the  President  as  well  as  that  of  the  Chancellor.   If 
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a  division  arose  between  the  administration  and  the  Academic 
Senate  respecting  authority,  this  would  be  very  injurious  to  the 
University.   The  highest  authority  would  need  to  be  upheld—that 
of  the  Regents  and  the  President.   If  anyone  had  to  be 
sacrificed,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  Chancellor,  to  appease 
the  rage  against  the  administration  now  being  displayed  by  the 
senate.   I  said  further  that  the  President  knew  my  position, 
namely  that  the  responsibility  assigned  to  a  Chief  Campus  Officer 
needed  to  be  attended  with  commensurate  steady  delegation  of 
authority.   I  had  tried  time  and  again  to  hold  firm  in  following 
courses  of  action  set  by  the  President,  only  to  be  set  back  by 
sudden  shifts  and  reversals  without  prior  consultation  by  the 
President. 

Harry  said  he  recognized  and  appreciated  the  difficulties 
under  which  I  had  been  laboring.   I  told  Harry  that  I  had  been 
and  continued  to  be  concerned  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
University.   I  stood  ready  to  confer  with  the  President  if  he  so 
requested.   I  spoke  about  the  impairment  and  demoralization  of  my 
staff  on  the  campus,  which  had  resulted  by  reason  of  intervention 
and  reversals.   Such  interventions  and  reversals  should  not  occur 
in  the  future  and  could  be  avoided  by  stability  of  delegated 
authority  and  firmness  of  assigned  responsibility. 

I  don't  know  what  Harry  conveyed  to  the  President  of  this 
conversation. 

Nathan:  Did  you  have  the  impression  that  Harry  Wellman  was  calling  you  at 
Kerr's  request? 

Strong:  No.   I  did  not  receive  a  word  from  the  President  while  I  was  in 

the  hospital,  and  I  was  there  for  a  week.   The  FSM  sent  me  a  get- 
well  card,  signed  by  each  member  of  the  steering  committee. 
Governor  Brown  called  me  on  December  9.   He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
agreed  with  his  decision  to  arrest  the  invaders  of  Sproul  Hall. 
I  said  I  did,  and  I  thanked  him  and  his  wife  for  the  flowers  they 
sent  me. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  December  10,  while  still  in  the 
hospital,  I  received  a  third  call  from  Harry  Wellman.   He  was 
dismayed  at  the  fact  that  the  senate  was  now  on  a  collision 
course  with  the  Regents,  which,  he  said,  if  it  continued  could 
jeopardize  the  independence  of  the  University.   I  shared  his 
alarm  and  concern.   Harry  said  he  would  call  me  again  later. 
This  memorandum  continued  with  a  lengthy  reflection  on  what  had 
occurred  over  the  last  two  months.   I  wrote  regarding  my 
relations  with  the  President,  "He  has  had  only  loyalty  from  me, 
but  he  probably  regards  me  as  an  insubordinate  Chancellor  because 
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I  could  not  in  conscience  consent  to  further  capitulations."   In 
concluding  "my  reflections,  I  noted  that  "the  last  two  senate 
meetings  have  enormously  complicated  the  problem,  or  perhaps  I 
should  better  say  the  predicament  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Berkeley  campus,  whoever  he  is,  has  now  to  face  and,  if  possible, 
surmount . " 

The  last  paragraph,  "This  brings  me  to  Thursday,  December 
1964,  11:15  p.m.   I've  just  had  a  report  from  Kitty  (my 
administrative  assistant)  about  the  senate  meeting  earlier  today. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  MacKinney  resolution  did  not  receive 
a  vote  from  the  senate  but  was  tabled.   Where  faculty  spokesmen 
cannot  prevail  as  voices  of  reason,  what  chance  does  an 
administrative  officer  have  to  win  over  the  faculty  by 
persuasion?" 

Nathan:  What  was  the  MacKinney  resolution? 

Strong:  Gordon  MacKinney  presented  a  report  which  apparently  was  moderate 
in  tone.   The  senate  by  this  time  was  challenging  regental 
authority  by  refusing  to  accept  what  the  Regents  had  agreed  to 
with  regard  to  the  chairmen's  resolutions.   By  adopting  a  more 
extreme  position,  they  were  defying  the  Regents.   I  don't  have 
the  MacKinney  resolution;  it  must  be  in  the  files  of  the  Academic 
Senate.   All  I  know  is  that  it  was  reported  to  me  as  moderate  in 
tone,  and  instead  of  being  accepted  it  was  tabled. 

Now  I'm  back  on  campus,  December  14. 
Nathan:  How  are  you  feeling  by  this  time? 

Strong:  Well,  I  had  been  hospitalized,  I'd  had  a  rest.   I'd  written  a  lot 
of  memoranda.   Members  of  my  staff  and  I  met  with  President  Kerr 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.   I  was  just  back  on  the  job.   The 
President  had  requested,  apparently,  who  should  be  with  me,  or 
had  asked  me  to  bring  my  top  echelon.   However  that  may  be,  I  was 
accompanied  by  a  clutch  of  vice  chancellors:   Campbell, 
Constance,  Searcy,  and  Sherriffs. 

The  President  reported  that  the  Regents  and  he  were  angry 
about  the  craven  conduct  of  the  committee  chairmen,  and  the  fact 
that  Scalapino  had  made  no  effort  to  introduce  the  chairmen's 
proposals  for  senate  acceptance.   He  said  that  the  Regents  had 
thought  that  the  department  chairmen  on  December  5  at  the  airport 
made  a  very  firm  commitment  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  gain 
faculty  and  student  acceptance  of  their  proposals.   Since  the 
chairmen  had  not  done  so,  the  attitude  of  the  Regents  on  the 
meeting  on  December  18  forthcoming  was  likely  to  be  harsh  and 
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uncompromising.   The  President  said  that  he  considered  himself 
bound  by  his  statement  that  he  would  seek  amnesty  for  any  cases 
up  tcT'December  2,  as  he  had  agreed  in  accepting  the  chairmen's 
proposals,  despite  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  chairmen  to  do 
their  part. 

What  the  President  made  clear  was  wanted  from  the  Berkeley 
administration,  was  that  we  would  take  every  step  possible  during 
the  next  four  days  to  prevent  any  alarming  incidents  on  the 
campus,  and  if  also  possible,  to  take  some  constructive  steps  to 
placate  the  Regents.   An  affirmative  gesture  by  the  faculty  would 
be  highly  desirable,  the  President  said. 

I  told  the  President  that  the  situation  on  campus  was  such 
that  the  campus  administration  could  hardly  stimulate  what  was 
desired.   Vice  Chancellor  Constance  responded  on  this.   He  said 
that  the  present  issues  had  triggered  statements  of  faculty 
resentment  against  Universitywide  policies,  but  many  of  these 
resentments  went  back  over  a  considerable  period.   It  included 
such  matters  as  year-round  operation,  the  Katz  case,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Universitywide  senate.   So  the  faculty 
resentment  was  not  just  this;  it  was  an  accumulation  of 
resentment. 


The  Katz  Case  (Fall  1964) 


Strong:  I've  covered  all  of  these  except  the  Katz  case,  so  I'll  turn  to 
it.   But  first,  finishing  with  Constance's  statement,  he  said 
that  there  had  been  very  considerable  faculty  resentment  in  the 
handling  by  the  administration  of  the  Katz  case.   My  own 
observation  was  that  the  Katz  case  was,  indeed,  a  major  factor  in 
fueling  severe  faculty  criticism.   I  think  it  was  very  costly  to 
me  in  regard  to  retaining  faculty  support. 

Well,  here  is  the  Katz  case.   Acting  Assistant  Professor  Eli 
Katz  held  an  appointment  in  the  Department  of  German.   Early  in 
the  year  I  had  received  a  letter.   I  don't  have  the  letter,  but 
as  I  remember  it,  the  gist  was  this:   the  letter  noted  that  Dr. 
Katz  had  been  appointed  to  a  teaching  position  at  Berkeley,  and 
wondered  how  this  had  been  possible  or  feasible  under  the 
Levering  Act,  since  in  prior  employment  in  a  state  college  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  Professor  Katz  had  been  not  continued 
employment  because  he  had  not  satisfied  the  administration  of 
that  college  of  his  employability  under  the  Levering  Act.   So  had 
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we  ascertained  that  under  the  Levering  Act  he  was  employable  by 
the  University  of  California? 

Nathan:  The  Levering  Act  does--? 

Strong:  Forbids  employment  in  any  public  agency  of  any  member  of  the 

Communist  Party.   If  you  had  been  a  member  and  were  no  longer  a 
member,  you  were  employable.   If  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  you  were  not  employable. 

I  first  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  German  Department, 
Madison  Beeler.   I  asked  Professor  Beeler  if  he  thought  I  had 
recourse  other  than  an  interview  with  Dr.  Katz  concerning  his 
employability  by  the  University,  since  I  had  been  put  on  notice 
that  there  was  a  question  of  his  employability.   Professor  Beeler 
said  no,  he  thought  that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
interviewing  him- -although  later  he  criticized  me  for  having 
called  Katz  into  the  office. 

I  next  talked  to  Bill  Fretter,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science.   He  agreed  that  we  were  under  obligation  to 
interview  Katz,  and  he  and  I  together  interviewed  Dr.  Katz. 
Before  we  interviewed  him,  I  looked  into  a  report  issued  by  the 
national  office  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors.   They  had  formulated  rules  of  procedure- -what  was 
proper  and  what  was  not  proper  in  questioning  any  member  of  a 
faculty  about  conditions  of  employment.   Bill  and  I  scrupulously 
adhered  to  the  protocol.   When  I  called  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the  AAUP,  they  said  they  didn't  agree  with 
the  national  headquarters. 

Dr.  Katz  came  in,  and  I  informed  him  that  I  had  talked  to 
the  department  chairman,  who  had  agreed  that  I  should  talk  with 
him.   I  asked  him  if,  under  the  terms  of  the  Levering  Act,  he  was 
employable  by  the  University  of  California.   He  replied  that  he 
had  signed  the  Levering  Act  more  than  once.   He  went  no  further 
on  this,  and  I  did  not  press  him  to  go  any  further. 

President  Kerr  had  already  been  alerted  to  the  situation. 
We  had  both  seen  public  documents  presenting  evidence  that  Katz 
had  been  active  as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  after  he  had 
signed  the  Levering  Act  oath.   I  discussed  with  the  President  the 
matter  of  what  next  to  do.   This  was  at  the  time  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Regents.   Chancellor  Saunders  and  I  were  riding  with  the 
President  in  his  car.   The  conclusion  reached  was  an  absolute 
one:   Katz  was  not  to  be  continued  in  employment  beyond  his  one- 
year  appointment.   The  Katz  case  was  not  one  of  tenure.   The 
department  was  awaiting  two  reviews  on  the  quality  of  Katz's 
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Nathan: 


Strong 


doctoral  dissertation,  which  he  had  written  at  UCLA..   Why  hadn't 
the  department  itself  judged  the  quality  of  the  dissertation? 
Because-  the  dissertation  examined  texts  in  a  language  that  nobody 
in  the  department  was  competent  to  read.   I  think  it  was  Yiddish. 
So  the  department  had  called  upon  two  scholars  who  knew  the 
language,  and  therefore  could  judge  the  competence  of  Katz's 
handling  of  text  with  regard  to  criticism  or  analysis.   One 
expert  said  that  Katz's  dissertation  in  quality  of  scholarship 
was  satisfactory.   The  other  one  radically  disagreed.   So  there 
was  a  split  on  the  academic  qualifications  of  Katz  for 
appointment  at  Berkeley. 

1  was  in  touch  with  Cunningham's  office,  and  1  asked  if 
there  was  any  legal  difficulty  in  notifying  Dr.  Katz  that  his 
employment  would  not  be  continued  beyond  the  current  academic 
year.   Katz  was  only  employed  for  one  year.   The  rule  was  that  if 
a  man  had  been  appointed  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  be 
continued  in  employment,  you  must  give  him  a  half-year's  notice 
in  event  of  non-  continuation.   So  Katz  had  to  be  notified  in 
advance.   Cunningham's  office  said  there  were  no  legal 
difficulties. 

Well,  Katz  was  notified. 

In  such  a  case,  is  it  usual  for  the  Chancellor  to  make  such 
notification,  rather  than  the  departmental  chairman? 

Well,  no.   I  notified  Beeler  to  notify  Katz.   In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  two  experts  had  disagreed  about  the  quality  of  his 
dissertation,  the  German  Department  still  proposed  that  Katz  be 
made  assistant  professor  in  place  of  "acting."  My  instruction  to 
Professor  Beeler  was  that  he  was  to  notify  Professor  Katz  that 
his  status  for  the  academic  year  would  remain  unchanged,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  continued  in  employment  subsequent  to  June  30, 
1965. 


Nathan:  So  this  created  a  protest? 

Strong:  Oh,  yes,  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  that  the 

administration  here,  despite  the  recommendation  of  the  department 
and  independent  of  a  review  committee  and  of  the  budget 
committee,  had  exercised  such  authority.   Ordinarily  a  case  for 
recommendation  for  advancement  or  change  of  status  goes  from  the 
department  to  the  budget  committee,  which  appoints  a  review 
committee,  if  it's  a  tenure  case,  which  this  was  not.   In  this 
instance,  a  recommendation  made  by  the  budget  committee  would  go 
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to  the  appropriate  dean  for  his  review,  and  then  to  the 
Chancellor  for  decision. 

The  Academic  Senate,  on  November  24,  condemned  the 
University  administration  for  the  decision  rendered  in  the  Katz 
case,  so  I  was  under  severe  censure  by  the  Academic  Senate.   A 
member  of  the  faculty  (it  might  have  been  Daniel  Arnon)  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  one  in  the  German  Department  had 
read  Katz's  doctoral  dissertation,  and  the  experts  disagreed 
about  how  satisfactory  it  was.   A  question  of  academic 
qualification  for  employment  as  an  assistant  professor  was  thus 
raised  in  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Senate.   It  was  ignored. 

Dr.  Katz  had  a  relative  on  the  Berkeley  faculty,  Dr.  Leon 
Wofsy  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  the  department  of  which 
Dean  Elberg  was  the  chairman.   Dr.  Wofsy  came  to  my  office  to 
tell  me  that  he  was  Katz's  brother-in-law,  and  to  inform  me  of 
his  own  former  membership  in  the  Communist  Party,  where  his 
primary  responsibility  had  been  to  work  with  student  youth 
groups.   He  feared  that  there  would  be  publicity  about  the  fact- 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  working  with 
youth  groups  —  and  this  would  prove  an  embarrassment  to  the 
University  of  California.   I  told  him  that  since  he  was  a 
declared  nonmember  of  the  Communist  Party,  his  appointment  at  the 
University  was  not  in  question;  he  was  on  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  academic  appointee.   I  thanked  him  for  his  consideration. 

Wofsy  had  a  tenure  appointment  at  this  time,  and  he  was 
apparently  an  able  scientist.   He  was  certainly  a  very  active 
liberal  on  the  University  faculty.   I  noted  from  time  to  time 
when  Wofsy  spoke  before  the  Academic  Senate  that  he  was  under  no 
restraint  with  regard  to  pressing  his  convictions. 

After  my  staff  departed  from  this  meeting  with  the 
President,  he  told  me  that  a  group  of  Regents -- 

Nathan:  We  are  now  no  longer  talking  about  the  Katz  case,  is  that  right? 

Strong:  Except  to  say  this:  What  happened  to  Katz?   In  the  academic  year 
1965-66,  Katz  was  notified  of  employment  by  the  University  of 
California. 

Nathan:  So  he  stayed? 

Strong:  Yes,  although  subsequently  he  was  not  recommended  for  promotion 
by  his  department  and  went  elsewhere.   President  Kerr,  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  earlier  reported,  remarked  that 
continuation  of  Katz  in  employment  was  tantamount  to  granting  him 
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tenure.   With  the  faculty  on  record  in  support  of  Katz ,  the 
administration  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  otherwise. 

One  of  the  Regents,  when  he  found  Katz  had  been  reinstated, 
exploded  with  anger.   It  was  Regent  John  Canaday.   He  said,  "What 
is  going  on  in  the  University?"  The  question  was  played  up  in 
the  newspapers . 


Meeting  with  Northern  Regents 


Strong:  To  continue  with  the  conference  in  the  President's  office,  after 
my  staff  departed  the  President  informed  me  that  a  group  of 
northern  Regents  had  been  meeting  informally  during  the  last  two 
days.   He  didn't  name  who  they  were.   He  said  he  and  Harry 
Wellman  had  been  invited  to  meet  with  the  group,  but  had  declined 
on  the  grounds  that  he  did  not  want  to  talk  to  just  one  group  of 
Regents;  he  would  talk  to  the  Regents  at  a  regular  meeting  or  to 
the  whole  group  of  Regents,  but  not  just  to  a  segment.   He  asked 
me  if  I  had  met  with  the  group.   I  said  I  had  on  Sunday  at  the 
group's  request,  and  on  being  told  by  Don  McLaughlin  that  the 
President  knew  about  the  meeting  but  had  declined  to  attend.   I 
don't  remember  all  the  Regents  that  were  present  at  the  meeting 
beyond  Donald  McLaughlin,  El lie  Heller,  and  Ted  Meyer. 

I  met  with  this  group  of  northern  Regents  for  about  two 
hours,  and  I  answered  all  questions  they  put  to  me  about  the 
situation  on  campus.   From  the  questions  that  were  asked,  I 
discovered  that  the  Regents  had  not  been  kept  fully  informed,  and 
in  some  matters  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  had  been  misinformed. 


Coming  back  to  this  talk  with  the  President,  he  told  me  that 
both  of  us  were  in  difficulty  with  the  Regents  by  reason  of  their 
concern  about  the  demonstrations  on  campus.   I  said  that  yes,  I 
could  see  that  they  would  be  concerned  [laughs]  as  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  be  concerned  also  to  know  who  had 
decided  what,  when,  where,  and  with  respect  to  what.   He  said 
that  the  temper  of  the  Regents  was  very  much  inflamed  and  that 
they  were  prepared  to  act.   What  he  did  not  tell  me  was  the  fact- 
a  fact  I  learned  much  later  from  a  thoroughly  reliable  source- - 
that  the  President  was  holding  no  brief  with  the  Regents  for  my 
continuation  in  office. 

On  December  15,  I  replied  to  the  President's  letter  of 
November  27 ,  the  one  in  which  he  said  that  he  doubted  whether  I 
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had  been  wise  with  respect  to  three  matters.   My  reply  was 
conciliatory:   "I  regret  the  inadvertencies  and  errors  in  my 
publ-t«bed  statement  and  hope  my  comments  will  assure  you  of  my 
intent  to  act  in  accordance  with  your  instructions."   I  sent  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Regent  Theodore  Meyer. 

Nathan:  Was  it  usual  for  you  to  send  a  copy  to  a  Regent? 

Strong:  I  believed  that  the  President  was  charging  me  with 

insubordination  and  was  citing  the  letter  he  had  written  to  me, 
to  which  I  had  not  immediately  replied  in  response  to  his  request 
for  my  comments.   So  I  thought  that  it  should  be  known  how  I  had 
answered. 

At  4:40  p.m.,  on  December  15,  I  had  a  call  from  Harry 
Wellman.   I  call  attention  to  the  time  because  of  the  time  factor 
that  was  involved  in  preparing  a  report.   I  didn't  have  ample 
time  to  do  what  I  wanted  to  do  and  was  requested  to  do.   Harry 
Wellman  called  me  to  inform  me  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  chief 
campus  officers  in  Los  Angeles,  scheduled  for  the  next  day, 
practically  all  the  Regents  would  be  present.   The  President 
planned  to  make  a  general  statement.   Each  Chancellor  would  then 
be  called  upon  to  give  a  five  to  ten  minute  account  of  the  local 
situation  as  concerned  student  unrest,  demonstrations,  or 
incipient  demonstrations.   He  said  he  called  me  to  tell  me  that  I 
would  be  expected  to  make  a  statement.   Harry  said  that  the 
President,  in  the  course  of  his  statement,  would  ask  for 
suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done  at  this  juncture  by  the 
University.   For  example,  were  there  suggestions  as  to  what 
actions  should  be  taken  by  the  Regents? 

I  also  had  a  call  from  Don  McLaughlin,  who  read  a  statement 
that  he  and  Ted  Meyer  wanted  the  Regents  to  adopt- -a  firm  and 
clear  statement  of  policy,  which  I  heartily  approved.   So  that 
was  the  situation. 


Memo  (December  16):   Student  Demonstrations  at  Berkeley 


Strong:  I  immediately  drafted  a  memorandum  to  staff: 

We  need  to  put  together  a  statement.   Give  a  summary 
of  the  situation  as  I  see  it,  the  kind  of 
predicament  in  which  we  are  placed  because  of 
failure  to  stick  to  decisions,  attempts  at 
conciliation,  lack  of  consistency  in  maintaining  a 
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firm->stand  after  once  announcing  it.   I  want  1.  a 
letter' I  wrote  the  President  saying  that  we  must 
-fea^e  rules  we  can  enforce;  2.  Savio's  letter  to  the 
President  regarding  the  FSM  demands;  3)  the 
President's  actions  regarding  this  letter. 

I  should  give  an  assessment  of  the  situation  that 
has  been  created  and  now  exists  by  the  way  in  which 
Savio's  demands  were  handled.   What  these  demands 
were,  what  we  did  about  them,  comment  on  the 
situation  in  which  we  were  placed  by  acceding  to  the 
demands  after  initially  rejecting  them.   It  is  this 
inconsistency,  this  kind  of  reversals,  that  make 
upholding  law  and  order  and  observance  of  rules  and 
regulations  extremely  difficult.   Conciliation 
followed  by  capitulation  hasn't  worked  and  it  won't 
work. 

I  asked  Sherriffs  to  begin  drafting,  and  Kitty  Malloy  and 
other  members  of  my  staff  went  to  work.   We  worked  late  into  the 
evening.   It  was  agreed  that  I  should  have  a  written  statement, 
not  just  present  it  from  notes.   It  was  agreed  that  we  should 
have  the  statement  run  off,  with  a  copy  for  each  Regent.   I  had 
to  catch  a  plane  in  the  morning  to  get  down  to  Los  Angeles.   I 
made  the  plane,  with  twenty- six  copies,  entitled  "Student 
Demonstrations  at  Berkeley."   It  was  dated  December  16,  and  was 
ten  and  a  half  pages  long. 

Section  one,  three  pages,  informed  the  Regents  of  initial 
awareness  of  prospective  civil  disobedience  on  the  campus  that 
presented  the  challenge  to  administrative  authority  by  the 
violation  of  University  rules.   It  presented  the  administration's 
attempts  to  proceed  with  punishment  and  to  restore  order.   It 
pointed  out  that  too  often  credence  had  been  given  to  groups  that 
were  without  portfolio.   There  had  been  breakdowns  of  normal 
handling  of  relations  between  administration  and  faculty. 
Individuals  and  groups,  some  intent  on  inflaming  the  situation  or 
gaining  power,  and  others  pushing  their  own  interests,  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  situation. 

This  part  attempted  concise  description  of  what  had 
happened.   In  the  next  part,  which  was  the  bulk  of  the  report, 
the  matter  to  which  I  devoted  attention  was  introduced  in  these 
sentences:   "After  three  months  of  student  demonstrations,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  basic  issue  which  now  confronts  the 
University.   The  legitimate  authority  of  the  University  is  being 
challenged  and  attacked  in  a  revolutionary  way.   It  is  imperative 
that  respect  for  duly  constituted  authority  be  upheld." 
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I  then  said  that  "efforts  to  restore  order  and  to  enforce 

rf  right  conduct  had  been  crippled  or  hampered  by  three 
deficiencies:   first,  the  lack  of  a  consistent  and  stable 
position  with  respect  to  enforcement  of  rules;  second,  the  lack 
of  clear  and  firm  policies  consistently  maintained;  third,  the 
infirmity  of  delegated  authority  to  act  at  the  local  level  as 
needed  to  enable  the  Chancellor  to  meet  the  responsibility 
assigned  to  him  in  restraining  conduct  not  in  keeping  with  the 
educational  purposes  of  the  University  of  California."   I  devoted 
five  and  a  half  pages  to  that. 

In  the  final  pages,  ten  to  eleven,  I  answered  the  question 
of  what  now  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  presented  six  points. 

"One,  go  forward  with  disciplinary  proceedings  before  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct. 

"Two,  stabilize  campus  authority  to  obtain  consistent  and 
firm  practice  and  enforcement  of  rules."   (In  this  connection  I 
asked  that  Cunningham's  office  assign,  on  a  regular  basis,  an 
officer  from  his  office  to  be  advisor  to  the  Chancellor  on  legal 
matters) . 

"Three,  counter  misrepresentations  and  misconceptions  of 
issues  by  a  statement  of  facts  and  principles."  This  statement 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  faculty  member  and 
publicized  to  the  student  body.   This  would  be  done  at  the  time 
classes  resumed  after  the  Christmas  recess. 

"Four,  make  clear  that  there  be  no  illegal  tactics,  threats, 
pressures,  and  defiance  employed  as  a  means  of  forcing  change  in 
University  policy,  but  welcome  recommendations  and  petitions 
submitted  in  an  orderly  way. 

"Five,  stay  with  established  administrative  and  faculty 
agencies,  committees,  and  offices  for  advice  on  operations. 

"Six,  anticipate  that  there  will  be  continued  agitation  and 
machinations  from  the  FSM  and  its  sympathizers,  and  be  prepared 
to  take  prompt  action  to  curb  and  control  these." 

My  final  two  sentences:   "We  must  not  underestimate  the 
magnitude  of  the  restorative  task  that  now  faces  us  and  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  it  out.   Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
work  together  in  a  mutually  supportive  way." 
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In  Los  Angeles,  before  dinner,  the  chief  campus  officers 
met --it  was  after  dinner  that  we  met  with  the  Regents.   So  before 
dinfie-r-7  just  the  President  and  the  chief  campus  officers  met. 
The  President  asked  each  Chancellor  about  the  content  of  the 
statement  he  was  going  to  make.   Except  for  UCLA,  there  wasn't 
much  to  report.   I  informed  the  President  about  the  composition 
of  my  statement,  but  not  about  what  it  would  contain  by  way  of 
description  and  recommendation. 

We  met  with  the  Regents,  and  this  is  really  astounding.   One 
after  another,  each  chief  campus  officer  made  his  report.   I  came 
last.   Vernon  Cheadle  was  called  upon  from  the  Santa  Barbara 
campus ,  and  Mrak  was  called  upon  from  the  Davis  campus ,  right 
down  the  line.   I  don't  remember  that  they  called  upon  Saunders 
of  the  medical  school,  but  every  chancellor  was  supposed  to 
report.   I  was  called  upon  last,  and  the  hour  was  late. 

I  got  to  my  feet.   I  said  that  my  statement  was  too  lengthy 
to  read.   I  presented,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  the  gist  of  my 
report.   I  closed  by  reading  the  recommendations,  and  by  passing 
out  the  report.   Or  started  to  pass  it  out- -the  question  was 
immediately  raised  as  to  whether  it  should  be  received.   Should 
it  be  received  by  the  Regents? 

Nathan:  Who  raised  the  question? 

Strong:  I  don't  know.   It  might  have  been  the  President,  or  it  could  have 
been  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents- -that  would  be  Carter. 
Well,  no  decision  was  made.   Yes,  it  was;  some  copies  were 
returned  to  me,  some  were  kept.   I  think  it  was  decided  that 
those  who  wanted  to  return  the  copies  to  Chancellor  Strong  should 
do  so .   I  have  only  two  of  them  here . 

Harry  Wellman  told  me  in  an  aside  that  he  thought  I  should 
burn  all  the  copies.   It  was  later  denied  that  any  such 
communication  was  made  to  me.   There  was  a  representative  of  the 
faculty  from  the  north- -that  would  be  Dean  Ewald  Grether--and  one 
from  the  south- -that  would  be  Angus  Taylor.   They  said  they  heard 
no  such  instruction  given  to  me.   Well,  no,  it  was  an  aside. 

I  did  report  this  to  the  Commonwealth  Club.   I  didn't 
destroy  my  copy.   The  meeting  was  adjourned,  but  I  was  asked  to 
stand  by  in  the  event  that  the  Regents,  now  in  closed  session, 
wanted  to  ask  me  some  questions.   So  I  went  into  the  lobby  with 
the  other  Chancellors .   I  remember  that  four  of  them  came  up  to 
me  and  patted  me  on  the  back  for  having  spoken  frankly  and 
candidly.   They  realized  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  do.   The 
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four  were^Emil  Mrak  of  Davis,  Herman  Speith  of  Riverside,  John 
Saunders  -of  San  Francisco,  and  Franklin  Murphy  of  UCLA. 

While  I  awaited  word  from  the  closed  session,  the  other 
chancellors  left.   I  was  alone.   I  found  an  upholstered  chair  and 
I  sat  down.   I  went  to  sleep.   I  aroused;  nobody  came  for  me,  and 
the  place  was  deserted.   I  inquired  about  the  closed  session,  and 
was  told  it  had  been  over  for  some  time.   So  I  got  a  taxi  and 
went  back  to  my  hotel  room.   Hump  Campbell  had  come  down  with  me 
on  University  business,  and  we  sat  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  talking  about  what  might  be  going  to  happen  next. 


Effective  Campus  Administration  (December 


Strong:  On  December  15,  I  had  supplied  Regent  Meyer  in  his  request  with 
information  on  the  Berkeley  situation.   I  sent  him  seven 
documents.   One  of  these  was  a  strictly  confidential  memorandum  I 
had  written  on  December  11  in  the  hospital.   I'm  referring  to 
this  because  in  the  hospital  I  had  formulated  what  I  think  was  my 
most  considered  statement,  because  I  had  time  in  bed  to  reflect 
on  effective  campus  administration.   So  I  want  to  insert  this  in 
the  record;  it's  not  too  long: 

Effective  campus  administration  is  had  when 
responsibilities  are  accompanied  by  a  delegated 
commensurate  authority.   If,  in  exercise  of 
authority  actually  delegated  to  him,  the  Chancellor 
does  not  measure  up  to  his  responsibilities,  the 
fault  or  failure  is  his,  and  rightly  he  is  to  be 
charged  with  it.   The  Chancellor  is  not  rightly  held 
directly  responsible  for  decisions  made  by  the 
President  on  which  he  was  not  consulted. 
Nonetheless,  he  is  under  obligation  of  office  to 
carry  out  presidential  decisions.   The  President,  in 
his  position  of  higher  and  greater  authority,  should 
expect  and  count  on  the  loyalty  of  those  who  serve 
under  him.   In  turn,  having  issued  directions  to  the 
Chancellor,  which  the  Chancellor  then  undertakes  to 
carry  out,  it  is  essential  for  administrative  morale 
that  there  be  no  reversals  from  the  President  from 
one  day  to  the  next  which  he  has  not  discussed  with 
the  Chancellor.   It  is  no  les.s  essential  that  the 
President  not  so  intervene  in  campus  matters  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  so  as  to  bypass 
the  Chancellor.   Neglect  of  these  essentials 
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demoralizes  local  administration  and  impairs 
effective  relationships  which  should  obtain  between 
"trHe  office  of  the  President  and  the  office  of  the 
Chancellor. 


Regents'  Meeting  (December  18) 


Strong:  The  Regents  met  on  December  18.   Regent  Canaday  opened  the 

discussion  on  three  questions:   One,  when  we  say  we  will  enforce 
University  rules,  do  we  mean  it  and  will  we  do  it?   Second, 
having  said  repeatedly  that  rules  will  be  enforced,  is  it  the 
clear  determination  of  the  Regents  to  authorize  that  the 
administration  enforce  them?  Three,  are  the  Regents  going  to 
take  any  action  on  past  violations?  Do  we,  or  do  we  not? 
[laughs  heartily]  Ohhh! 

I  took  minutes  of  the  discussion  that  followed.   Governor 
Brown,  Larry  Kennedy,  Norton  Simon,  Ed  Carter,  Bill  Roth,  Max 
Rafferty,  Jesse  Unruh,  Lieutenant  Governor  Glenn  Anderson,  all 
chipped  in-  -two  and  a  half  pages  worth.   [laughs]   Well,  the 
board  reaffirmed  its  approval  of  the  five  recommendations  of  the 
Chairmen's  Council,  and  then  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  entire  disciplinary  matter.   That  committee  consisted  of 
Meyer,  chairman,  McLaughlin,  and  Heller  --all  northern  Regents. 

I  might  just  indicate  the  nature  of  my  reflections  at  this 
juncture.   I  can  do  that  quite  briefly.   The  President  had  found 
that  he  could  not  salvage  the  October  2  agreement.   At  this 
point,  he  was  faced  with  alternatives:   he  could  enter  into 
further  negotiation,  seeking  for  settlements,  but  concessions  made 
would  encourage  the  FSM  to  keep  on  demonstrating  and  violating 
rules  to  obtain  still  more  advantage.   Or  he  could  put  his  foot 
down  and  stand  firm.   The  situation  had  gotten  to  this  point. 


Strong:   I  was  now  reflecting  on  what  was  likely  to  happen  next.   I  noted 
in  my  reflections  that  back  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  the 
Davis  campus  in  October  I  had  become  uneasy  that  I  might  be  made 
a  scapegoat  or  that  in  some  way  I  wouldn't  be  faithfully 
represented.   I  had  nonetheless  gone  right  ahead  doing  my  best  to 
carry  out  my  obligations  as  a  chief  campus  officer,  and  to  follow 
out  the  directives  as  they  came  to  me  from  the  President  and  the 
Regents.   I  reflected  that  a  number  of  Regents  knew  where  I 
stood;  I  had  met  with  Meyer  and  that  small  group. 
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I  concluded,  quoting  from  my  memorandum  written  at  the  time, 
"The^situation  will  not  be  saved  by  capitulations,  for  if  there 
is  further  flabbiness  by  the  University,  indignation  will  mount 
and  the  University  I  dearly  love  will  suffer."   I  ended  it  with  a 
quotation  from  Spinoza,  after  I  had  written,  "Let  others  explain. 
I  shall  remain  silent."  This  is  from  Spinoza's  Ethics,  a  work 
that  I  had  examined  with  students  carefully  and  thoroughly. 
Spinoza,  at  the  end  of  his  great  work,  entitled  Ethics 
Demonstrated  in  the  Geometrical  Manner,  says,  "I  have  finished 
everything  I  wished  to  explain  concerning  the  power  of  the  mind 
over  emotions  and  concerning  its  liberty."  He  speaks  then  of  the 
strength  of  the  wise  man,  who  enjoys  true  peace  of  soul  in 
following  the  dictates  of  reason.   He  concludes,  "If  the  way 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  leads  hither  seems  very  difficult,  it  can 
nevertheless  be  found.   It  must  indeed  be  difficult  since  it  is 
so  seldom  discovered.   For  if  salvation  lay  ready  to  hand  and 
could  be  discovered  without  great  labor,  how  could  it  be  possible 
that  it  should  be  neglected  almost  by  everybody?  But  all  noble 
things  are  as  difficult  as  they  are  rare." 


A  Story  in  the  Chronicle 


Strong:  On  December  20,  I  was  presented  with  a  document  titled,  "The 

Berkeley  Plan,"  by  Professors  Albert  Lepawsky,  Hardin  Jones,  and 
Dr.  John  Lawrence -- that ' s  Ernest  Lawrence's  brother.   The  three 
of  them  visited  me  in  my  office,  and  they  were  concerned  about 
what  they  thought  was  a  planted  story  in  the  Chronicle,  which 
they  thought  called  for  refutation  from  the  Regents  or  the 
President.   The  story  in  the  Chronicle  was  that  I  was  out  as 
Chancellor.   Soon  another  set  of  concerned  faculty  members  joined 
the  three  in  my  off ice- -Rogers ,  Lohman,  David  W.  Louisell, 
Cornelius  Tobias,  Peterson,  Kingsley  Davis,  and  Percy  H. 
McGaughey . 

Hardin  Jones  urged  me  to  call  the  President,  or  to  see  him, 
without  delay  about  the  story.   I  told  Hardin  that  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Regents  it  seemed  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
University  to  have  me  be  replaced,  I  stood  ready  to  accept  this, 
that  I  had  a  Monday  appointment  coming  up  with  the  President  and 
would  at  that  time  find  out  how  matters  stood. 

Hardin  returned  later  to  tell  me  that  he  had  talked  with 
Regent  McLaughlin,  who  sent  word  to  me  to  meet  with  the  President 
in  the  afternoon,  rather  than  in  the  morning.   Apparently  some 
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extra  tim«  was  wanted.   I  have  no  record  of  a  meeting  with  the 
President  o"n  Monday,  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  something  came 
up  amL-so  we  never  met. 

On  December  22,  however,  Hardin  Jones  reported  his 
conversation  on  December  21  with  the  President.   He  said  the 
President  was  angry  at  my  attack  on  him  in  the  statement  I  had 
made  to  the  Regents  in  Los  Angeles.   Hardin  said  he  could  not 
persuade  the  President  that  my  statement  was  a  diagnosis  and  not 
an  attack.   He  said  he  pleaded  with  the  President  of  the  need  to 
keep  me  in  office ,  and  the  importance  of  coming  to  a  mutual 
understanding.   After  talking  to  me,  he  called  back  later  to  say 
that  he  had  again  talked  to  the  President,  who  now  appeared  to 
have  calmed  down. 

At  2  p.m.,  January  2,  1965,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Regents 
was  held  at  the  airport  in  San  Francisco.   I  was  presented  with 
three  alternatives  by  Regent  Carter,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board: 
resign  office;  be  fired  from  office;  or  take  a  leave  of  absence 
awaiting  a  final  decision.   An  immediate  answer  was  called  for, 
on  a  take  it  or  leave  it  basis  —  that  is,  take  one  of  the 
alternatives.   I  took  the  leave  of  absence  option. 

Now,  had  some  event  occurred  prior  to  January  2  that 
provided  a  leverage  to  oust  me  as  Chancellor,  or  at  least  to  have 
me  be  on  leave  of  absence  and  have  an  officer  functioning  in  my 
place?  Well,  there  was  such  an  event.   You  have  to  go  back  to 
December  28. 

President  Kerr  at  that  time  had  proposed  the  appointment  of 
an  Executive  Vice  Chancellor  at  Berkeley  and  had  asked  me  if  I 
thought  that  Martin  Meyerson  would  be  a  good  choice.   I  said  yes, 
that  Martin  was  a  very  capable  individual.   So  he  asked  me  to 
talk  to  Martin  about  it,  which  I  did.   Martin  said  he  would  not 
accept  the  appointment  if  it  were  not  understood  that  I  was 
continuing  as  Chancellor.   He  had  been  asked  to  go  south  to  meet 
with  the  southern  Regents  so  they'd  know  who  he  was,  and  asked  me 
if  he  should  go.   I  said  of  course  he  should  go. 

He  did  go,  and  he  reported  back  that  he'd  told  them  the  same 
thing  he  told  me,  that  he  would  accept  appointment  on  the 
condition  that  I  continue  as  Chancellor.  Martin's  main  sphere  of 
responsibility  would  be  taking  over  dealing  with  the  problems 
created  by  the  FSM  rebellion. 
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Proposed  Revisions:  Charge  of  Insubordination  (December-January") 


Strong:  On  December  29,  I  discussed  the  proposed  revisions  of  campus 

regulations  concerning  the  use  of  University  facilities,  in  view 
of  the  Regents'  new  policy  of  November  20,  and  of  their  continued 
acceptance  on  December  18  of  the  five  points  of  the  chairmen's 
proposals.   On  December  30,  at  University  House,  there  was  a 
meeting  with  the  President.   There  were  three  chairmen  present: 
Joe  Garbarino  of  Academic  Freedom,  Hugh  McNiven  (I  can't  think  of 
the  name  of  the  committee),  and  Art  Ross,  who  had  been  the  head 
of  that  group  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  President's 
office  and  the  Chancellor's  off ice- -administrative  personnel  from 
both  —  and  that  group  had  continued  active.   I  think  Martin 
Meyerson  was  also  present,  but  I'm  not  sure  of  that.   There  were 
some  Regents  present,  too. 

The  proposals  of  the  three  committees  were  in  substantial 
agreement  on  twelve  points.   Fine.   I  understood,  in  view  of  the 
agreement  reached  at  University  House,  that  I  had  the  authority 
as  Chancellor  to  go  ahead  with  a  statement  for  publication.   What 
I  didn't  know  was  that  on  December  31,  Regent  Meyer,  chairman  of 
a  committee  appointed  on  December  18,  with  Heller  and  McLaughlin 
as  the  other  two  members,  was  also  working  on  a  statement. 

My  announcement  was  to  be  made  on  January  4,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  quarter.   I  was  working  on  how  it  should 
be  formulated  to  embody  the  consensus  on  twelve  points.  A 
statement  by  Katherine  Towle  would  be  conjoined.   I  completed  a 
rough  draft  when,  at  2:30,  Hafner  came  in,  because  this  would 
also  be  a  matter  of  public  statement.   Hafner  showed  me  the  text 
he  had  prepared. 

I  called  Hafner 's  attention  to  the  draft  on  which  I  was 
working,  and  he  shortened  the  statement  he  had  prepared,  so  there 
would  be  no  conflict  between  his  and  mine.   But  by  inadvertence 
and  oversight  I  did  not  recognize  that  the  press  release  did  not 
point  out  that  the  statement  by  the  Chancellor  was  the  conveyance 
of  the  substantial  agreement  reached  at  the  December  30  meeting. 
Omission  of  this  fact  had  the  consequence  of  providing 
opportunity  to  allege  that  I  was  taking  charge  and  proceeding 
independently . 

At  this  juncture  I  called  Virginia  Smith  in  the  President's 
office.   When  I  found  that  the  Meyer  Committee  was  working  on  a 
statement,  I  stopped  everything.  Well,  I  was  charged  with 
insubordination.   That  was  it. 
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In  the  evening  of  this  same  day,  Martin  Meyerson  and  I  met 
with  Virginia  Smith  and  Don  Reidhaar  of  Cunningham's  staff,  to  go 
ovef*1tHe  draft  of  rules  prepared  by  the  President  and  the  Meyer 
Committee.   Some  revisions  were  suggested  to  be  considered  by 
Regent  Meyer. 

On  January  1,  I  was  waiting  for  Ross,  Garbarino,  McNevin, 
and  Meyerson  in  my  off ice --we  had  a  meeting  at  10  o'clock- -when, 
at  9:30,  Donald  McLaughlin  came  in  to  see  me.   The  President  had 
told  McLaughlin  that,  after  seeing  Hafner's  press  release,  he 
considered  that  I  ignored  the  twelve  points  of  the  December  30 
formulation,  and  that  I  had  in  effect  announced  new  rules.   The 
President  demanded  that  I  correct  the  release  story  for  immediate 
publication,  and  called  Hafner  to  tell  him  what  to  report. 
McLaughlin  told  me  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  keep  me  in 
office,  but  that  the  press  statement  printed  the  evening  before 
would  cause  a  call  for  my  resignation  when  the  Regents  met  in 
special  session  on  January  2. 

I  informed  McLaughlin  about  the  inadvertence,  but  alas,  the 
fat  was  in  the  fire.   I  met  with  the  three  department  chairmen  at 
10  o'clock  as  scheduled.   Following  the  conference,  Martin 
Meyerson  and  I  went  to  my  office  to  discuss  the  news  of  my  demise 
as  Chancellor.   Martin  had  the  idea  that  a  leave  of  absence  from 
then  until  June  30  with  continuation  after  that,  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  Regents . 

On  January  2  at  10  a.m. ,  Regents  McLaughlin  and  Meyer  came 
to  my  office  to  talk  to  me.   They  expressed  grave  concern  about 
injurious  consequences  that' would  be  visited  upon  the  University 
if  I  were  dismissed.   The  FSM  would  claim  victory  and  be  spurred 
on  and  encouraged  in  acts  of  further  defiance  directed  against 
University  authority.   I  think  they  were  worried  that  I  would 
change  my  mind  about  accepting  a  leave  of  absence  and  would  say 
that  I  wouldn't  resign,  and  then  they'd  have  to  dismiss  me. 

As  I  indicated,  I  accepted  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence. 
On  January  2,  Harry  Wellman,  Martin  Meyerson,  and  I  at  the 
Regents'  meeting  prepared  a  public  statement  to  be  issued  the 
next  morning.   It  wasn't.   Instead,  an  announcement  was  made  that 
I  had  requested  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  for  reasons  of 
health. 

January  2  ended  with  a  social  call  at  my  home  by  Clark  and 
Kay  Kerr,  Harry  and  Ruth  Wellman,  and  Don  McLaughlin.   Not  a  word 
was  said  about  what  had  just  transpired  at  the  airport  meeting. 
An  announcement  was  published  on  the  morning  of  January  3  that  I 
had  been  given  sick  leave.   I  called  Harry  on  the  morning  of 
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January  3-^  to  ask  why  the  prepared  statement  had  not  been 
published  a's  we  agreed  it  would  be.   I  told  him  that  I  was, 
indeed^  tired,  but  that  I  was  not  a  sick  man. 

I  made  a  final  trip  to  my  office.  Akiko  Owen  had  collected 
my  private  papers  and  possessions.   I  had  not  asked  her  to  do  so, 
but  she  was  prescient.   I  thanked  her  for  her  years  of  loyal  and 
inestimable  help  to  me  in  office,  kissed  her  on  the  cheek,  and 
bade  her  goodbye . 


More  on  the  Katz  Case 

[Interview  13:   11  November  1988 ]## 


Strong:  I  think  a  correction  may  be  needed  with  regard  to  the 

reappointment  of  Dr.  Eli  Katz  in  the  Department  of  German.   I 
said  that  Katz  resumed  teaching  at  Berkeley  in  the  fall  term.   He 
was  notified  in  December  of  1965  of  reappointment.   His 
subsequent  academic  performance  did  not  merit  promotion  to  a 
tenured  position,  and  he  was  subsequently  employed  by  one  of  the 
state  colleges.   I  don't  know  what  led  Chancellor  Heyns  to 
reappoint  Katz,  but  my  records  indicate  that  during  the  spring  of 
1965,  Mr.  Besig  of  the  ACLU  was  very  active  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Katz,  as  also  was  the  Academic  Senate  Committee  on  Academic 
Freedom. 

Acting  Chancellor  Meyerson  got  involved  in  this  troublesome 
affair.   My  knowledge  of  this  is  had  from  a  memorandum  written  by 
Vice  Chancellor  Sherriffs.   On  April  19,  in  the  afternoon, 
Meyerson  dropped  in  to  Sherriffs'  office  in  the  Chancellor's 
Office,  to  tell  Alex  that  the  President  had  asked  him  (Meyerson) 
to  work  on  the  Katz  case.   The  question  that  the  President  wanted 
answered  was  whether  Katz  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Alex  informed  Martin  that  the  President  knew  of  the  public  record 
of  membership  of  Dr.  Katz  in  the  Communist  Party.   Upon  learning 
this ,  Meyerson  was  somewhat  disturbed  at  having  been  sent  on  this 
mission  of  inquiry. 
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XV  AFTERMATH,  EMERITUS  STATUS,  AND  SCHOLARLY  WORK  (1965-1988) 


Announcement  of  Sick  Leave  (January  3.  1965).  and  Appointment 
of  an  Acting  Chancellor 


Strong:    I  turn  now  to  the  public  announcement  that  was  made  concerning 
my  leave  of  absence  from  the  University,  beginning  January  3, 
1965.  The  announcement  asserted  that  I  was  being  granted  a 
"sick  leave  at  my  request."   This  was,  not  to  gloss  over  the 
fact,  a  lie.   But  this  lie  was  accepted  as  the  truth  by  the 
press  and  the  general  public.   For  example,  an  editorial  in  the 
Examiner  of  January  5  begins  by  wishing  Acting  Chancellor 
Martin  Meyerson  well  in  his  assumption  of  administrative 
leadership  at  Berkeley.   "Patience  was  not  always  accorded  to 
his  predecessor,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Strong.   This  is  a  pity,  because 
Dr.  Strong  was,  in  large  degree,  a  victim  of  forces  not  of  his 
making  and  beyond  his  power  of  control."   Two  paragraphs  are 
devoted  to  this  theme.   The  last  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

Finally,  Dr.  Strong  suffered  a  handicap  common  to 
every  Berkeley  chancellor.   We  mean  the  fact  that 
the  University  President's  main  office  is  there. 
Inevitably,  the  students  and  faculty  look  to  the 
President  rather  than  the  Chancellor  as  their 
Chief  Campus  Officer.   The  result  is  an 
unintentional  undermining  of  the  Chancellor's 
authority.   We  wish  Dr.  Strong  a  rapid  recovery 
from  his  illness,  which  must  have  been  induced  in 
part  by  stress  of  dealing  with  forces  not  of  his 
making. 

Also,  I  think  without  question,  my  hospital  stay  in  early 
December,  recovering  from  the  gall  bladder  attack,  gave 
credence  to  the  story  that  I  was  a  sick  man  and  asked  for  sick 
leave  in  January.   It  was  not  in  the  news  that  I  had  a  good 
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rest  artfi  had  completely  recovered  from  the  ailment  that  sent  me 
to  the  hospital. 

As  I  earlier  remarked,  I  protested  about 

misrepresentation  by  the  President's  Office  of  my  leave  of 
absence.   The  public  announcement  that  had  been  prepared  by 
Harry  Wellman  and  me  was  not  released  to  the  press.   So,  to 
carry  the  story  forward,  on  January  16  the  Alumni  Council  met 
at  Berkeley  at  the  Alumni  House.   The  tentative  minutes,  dated 
February  11,  record  a  second  misrepresentation  after  the  first 
one. 

The  President's  representative,  Clifford  Dochterman, 
spoke  to  the  Council  on  January  16,  regarding  the  Regents' 
action  in  giving  me  a  leave  of  absence  and,  secondly,  on  the 
appointment  of  Acting  Chancellor  Martin  Meyerson.   In  regard  to 
the  second,  he  said  that  some  time  ago  I  had  asked  the  Regents 
to  appoint  another  vice  chancellor  who  would  be,  in  effect,  an 
assistant  chancellor.   This  request  had  received  favorable 
consideration,  and  I  had  then  recommended  Martin  Meyerson  for 
the  new  position. 

Here  are  the  facts.   I  had,  indeed,  asked  for  an 
additional  vice  chancellor,  part  time,  during  the  academic  year 
1961-62,  pointing  out  that  there  was  a  lot  of  federal  and 
foundation  money  flowing  into  Berkeley  on  a  contract  basis, 
that  overseeing  the  terms  of  the  contracts  and  performance 
under  the  contracts  should  be  the  responsibility  of  someone  in 
my  office,  and  that  I  had  no  vice  chancellor  time  that  could  be 
devoted  to  this,   So  I  asked  for  a  part-time  vice  chancellor. 
President  Kerr  said  that  there  wasn't  enough  in  the  budget  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  that  I  requested,  and  suggested 
that  I  assign  this  responsibility  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Division. 

Just  at  this  time  Dean  Stewart  of  the  Graduate  Division 
was  in  ill  health.   I  had  conferred  with  him,  and  it  was  clear 
that  he  couldn't  continue.   I  had  asked  for  recommendations  for 
the  replacement  of  Stewart,  and  I  selected  Sandy  (Sanford) 
Elberg,  in  good  measure  because  he  was  in  a  science  field  and 
because  he  had  an  excellent  record  as  an  administrator  as  a 
department  chairman.   I  also  knew  him  and  had  confidence  in  his 
abilities.   So  the  need  which  had  led  me  to  ask  for  a  part-time 
chancellor  appointment  had  been  met  in  1961-62,  and  no  request 
was  before  the  President  at  the  end  of  1964. 
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Atso  ,  I  did  not  bring  up  the  name  of  Martin  Meyerson  as 
executive"  vice  chancellor.   The  name  was  presented  to  me,  and  I 
t  would  be  a  good  appointment. 


What  Dochterman  said  to  the  Alumni  Council  was  that  when 
it  "became  evident  to  the  Regents  and  to  Chancellor  Strong 
himself  that  the  Chancellor  was  physically  unable  to  continue 
his  duties,  Meyerson  was  the  logical  choice  to  assume  the 
Chancellor's  duties  until  he  was  able  to  return."   It  was 
suggested  at  the  council  meeting  that  Dochterman'  s  explanation 
of  Acting  Chancellor  Meyerson'  s  appointment  be  sent  to  the 
association's  public  affairs  committee  and  to  other  alumni 
groups  for  use  in  clarifying  the  situation.   It  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  council  praised  Chancellor  Strong's  firm 
stand,  conveyed  its  hopes  for  a  speedy  recovery.   The  motion 
passed. 


Correspondence 


Strong:    Well,  the  dissemination  of  the  sickness  lie  had  a  highly 

regrettable  consequence.   It  gave  rise  to  needless  anxiety 
about  my  state  of  health.   I  received  a  flood  of  mail  in  which 
this  anxiety  was  voiced,  with  best  wishes  for  an  early 
recovery.   I  had  time  now  to  reply  to  each  letter  received,  and 
did  so  on  my  Underwood.   To  some  I  replied  to  at  length.   I  am 
what  is  known  as  a  fast  and  dirty  typist;  if  I  try  to  type 
without  error,  I'm  slow,  but  if  I  don't  mind  the  errors  I  can 
turn  out  quite  a  few  words  per  minute. 

My  replies  were  typed  up  on  campus  by  the  secretarial 
staff  of  the  Chancellor's  Office,  and  a  copy  of  every  reply  was 
attached  to  each  letter.   I've  looked  into  the  letters,  and  I 
have  selected  representative  samples.   I  might  say  that  the 
letters  continued  to  flow  in  through  January  and  February,  and 
when  I  announced  my  resignation  in  March  I  had  another  flood  of 
letters,  which  I  in  turn  answered.  As  one  would  expect,  I 
received  letters  from  former  students;  I  received  letters  from 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association,  from  colleagues  and  friends. 
But  many  who  wrote  to  me  were  not  personal  acquaintances . 

Here  is  an  instance:   I  got  a  get-well  letter  from  a 
former  student,  whom  I  didn't  remember  personally  at  all,  Mrs. 
Roger  Harrison- -who  lived  in  Orange,  Connecticut --dated  January 
20 .   She  wrote  that  she  had  seen  my  name  in  the  newspaper  and 
was  sorry  to  learn  I  was  not  well.   She  said  that  after  she  had 
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graduated  from  Berkeley  she  had  been  a  school  teacher,  and  that 
she  was- married  to  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Yale  University. 
Iir^hel:  sophomore  year  at  Berkeley,  which  was  in  1950-51,  she 
had  been  enrolled  in  my  introduction  to  philosophy  course.   She 
said  she  had  kept  her  notes  and  her  reading  and  thought  she 
could  still  pass  an  examination.   "I  am  really  writing  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  you  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  person  who 
meant  a  lot  to  me  and  many  others  during  our  undergraduate 
years  at  Berkeley."   She  concluded,  "I  do  hope  you  enjoy 
complete  recovery  from  your  illness ,  and  thank  you  for  your 
interest  in  your  students  way  back  in  1950,  even  if  I  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  say  so  at  the  time."   Isn't  that  a  nice 
letter?  I  replied  to  it: 

Your  letter  means  a  great  deal  to  me.   I  have 
been  a  teacher  most  of  my  life,  and  I  have  loved 
to  teach.   Now  that  I  can  look  forward  to  further 
teaching,  I  welcome  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  few 
more  years  in  the  classroom,  and  to  finish  some 
manuscripts  on  which  I  was  working  when  I 
received  appointment  as  the  Chancellor  at 
Berkeley.   It  is  good  to  know  that  one's  past 
teaching  has  been  appreciated.   No  better  reward 
can  be  had  by  a  teacher. 

I  received  letters  from  college  and  university 

presidents.   I  got  a  very  nice  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  Charles  Odegard.   I  had  a  "hope  you 
get  well  soon"  letter  from  Fred  Jackson  of  New  York  University. 
He,  as  an  officer  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  which  provided 
the  funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Superior  Student,  met 
regularly  with  the  committee,  so  we  were  well  acquainted.   He 
informed  me  that  he  had  followed  the  news  at  Berkeley  with 
sadness  and  anxiety.   "It  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
unhappy  chapter  in  the  history  of  higher  education." 

Under  date  of  January  4,  I  got  a  letter  from  Frank 
Keegan,  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Georgetown  University.   He  spoke  of  my  "resignation  as  a 
chancellor  as  a  sad  one  for  your  many  friends ,  and  a  sad  one 
for  the  University."  In  my  reply,  I  corrected  the  resignation 
report,  saying  that  I  was  on  leave,  as  well  as  the  newspaper 
reports  of  my  ill  health.   He  had  been  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  St.  Mary's  College  when  I  served  as  a  consultant  on  an 
experimental  liberal  arts  curriculum. 

Of  course  I  especially  prized  the  letters  I  received  from 
faculty  members  at  Berkeley,  and  from  my  own  staff.   Hump 
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Campbell-  wrote  me  on  January  4,  "On  this  worst  beginning  of  the 
new  >rear  in  my  memory,  my  full  respect  and  affection  is  yours. 
At~"least  you  will  not  have  the  direct  concern  and  sadness  that 
continuing  demonstrations  produce."   Campbell  was  very 
perceptive.   I  wonder  if  he  actually  had  an  anticipation  that 
there  would  be  tear  gas  and  smashed  windows ,  such  as  the 
smashed  one  I  experienced  when  I  was  sitting  in  the  Faculty 
Club  recreation  room  with  Lesley  Simpson  of  the  Spanish 
Department.   We  were  chatting  just  before  lunch,  when  rocks 
came  flying  through  the  window.   A  group  outside  the  window 
shouted  and  yelled,  and  then  stormed  into  the  building,  turning 
over  the  water  cooler  and  furniture.   This  was  the  degradation 
of  the  Free  Speech  Movement. 

The  most  witty  letter  came  from  Professor  John  D. 
Condliffe  of  the  Department  of  Economics.   He  wrote  as  follows: 


The  maneuvers  on  campus  leave  me  baffled. 
That  it  should  become  necessary  to  spell 
out  in  detail  how  many  tables  and  chairs 
shall  be  placed  where,  in  order  to  placate 
a  group  of  noisy  young  people,  seems  to  me 
fantastic.   It  reminds  me  of  the  protocols 
that  stipulate  how  many  lamps  contending 
sects  may  hang  in  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity.   And  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
opportunities  for  quibbling  over  the 
written  text  now  offered  to  litigious, 
self-styled  leaders.   I  shall  be  very 
surprised  if  they  or  their  mentors  cease 
to  be  troublesome  after  all  this 
appeasement,  or  if  any  chancellor,  however 
he  may  be  experienced  in  mediation,  can 
quickly  restore  the  shattered  spirit  of 
the  University. 

Anent  the  pertinence  of  Condliffe 's  remark  about 
quibbling  over  the  written  text  by  litigious,  self-styled 
leaders,  I  was  interested  in  what  would  happen  when  new  rules 
were  announced  in  September,  1965.   I  haven't  counted  up  how 
many  times  new  rules  were  announced.   The  September 
announcement  proclaimed  that  the  rules  issued  were  final.   And 
the  quibbling  went  on  without  abatement. 

I  had  a  very  kind  and  treasured  note  from  Professor 
John  D.  Hicks,  who  had  been  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  and 
who  had  been  very  active  in  the  loyalty  oath  crisis.   His  note 
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is  dated  January  8,  1965.   "I  note  with  pleasure  President 
Kerr's  comment  that  you  may  soon  return  to  the  campus  as 
Chancellor.   Your  friends  here  are  numerous,  and  we  shall 
welcome  you  back.   Meantime,  take  good  care  of  yourself;  you 
are  a  valuable  property  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose . " 

Some  faculty  members  who  did  not  agree  on  actions  taken 
nonetheless  sent  me  a  personal  word,  as  did  Professor  Mason 
Haire  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  dated 
January  4.   "Out  of  all  the  brouhaha  of  the  fall,  one  thing 
pleased  me.   All  my  contacts  with  you  led  me  to  an  increased 
admiration  and  respect  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  not 
necessarily  in  agreement.   Best  wishes,  get  well  quickly,  and 
come  back  soon. " 

Of  letters  from  alumni,  the  one  I  received  from  Judge 
William  L.  Blankenburg  was  especially  welcome.   The  Judge  was  a 
member  of  the  Alumni  Council  at  the  time,  and  he  wrote  to  me  on 
January  14.   "I'm  certainly  sorry  to  learn  your  health  will  not 
permit  you  to  remain  as  Chancellor  at  Berkeley  during  this 
critical  period  in  the  University's  history."  Nothing  succeeds 
like  a  lie,  apparently.   You  never  catch  up  with  it. 

I  have  followed  closely  and  with  deep  interest 
the  unfolding  of  often  incomprehensible  events  of 
the  past  several  months  on  the  campus. 
Throughout  this  entire  time  your  stand,  your 
statements,  and  your  actions  have  been  those  of 
the  leader  of  a  great  university.   You  have  been 
moderate,  willing  to  negotiate,  and  eager  to  seek 
a  solution  fair  to  all  participants  in  this  drama 
which  so  often  has  had  the  character  of  a  dream 
world.   At  the  same  time  you  correctly  have 
rejected  the  transfer  of  normal  powers  from  the 
administration . 

Most  important  of  all,  you  have  stood  firmly  for 
control  under  law  and  order  and  have  refused  to 
be  intimidated  by  illegal  actions  on  the  part  of 
others.   Sometimes  you  have  had  to  maintain  this 
stand  needlessly  and  unfairly  alone.   I  commend 
you  for  your  courage  in  the  face  of  this 
exceedingly  difficult  situation.   The  long-term 
course  of  events  is  bound  to  vindicate  your 
position.   I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  you 
will  once  more  resume  your  duties  as  Chancellor 
in  full  control  of  the  Berkeley  campus.   Of  the 
many  persons  with  whom  I  have  discussed  these 
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problems,  the  overwhelming  majority  agree  with 
the  sentiments  here  expressed. 

I  replied  to  Judge  Blankenburg  on  February  1: 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  heartening  letter  to  me 
which  commends  my  stand  in  seeking  to  uphold  a 
government  of  laws  in  response  to  the  tactics  of 
civil  disobedience  employed  by  student 
demonstrators  as  a  means  of  forcing  revisions  of 
University  policy  and  rules.   I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  idealism  of  many  students  concerned 
about  civil  rights,  but  deplore  and  stand  opposed 
to  their  misguided  zeal  in  acting  as  though  good 
ends  justify  bad  means. 

The  University  has  always  provided  regular 
channels  through  which  individuals  who  sought  for 
change  of  any  policy  or  rule  thought  to  be 
needlessly  restrictive  could  proceed.   In 
attacking  and  disregarding  these  channels,  the 
rebellious  students  were  subverting,  in  the  name 
of  freedom,  the  orderly  procedures  which  preserve 
freedom  and  keep  it  from  degenerating  into 
anarchy.   So  far  as  the  rebels  have  been 
successful  in  gaining  acquiescence  to  their 
demands  by  methods  of  intimidation,  so  far  have 
they  been  encouraged  to  continue  in  the 
employment  of  these  methods.   To  maintain  respect 
for  duly  constituted  authority,  that  authority 
needs  to  be  exercised  in  a  fair,  prompt,  and  firm 
way.   This  principle  has  always  been  and 
continues  to  be  essential  to  the  good  health  of 
any  community,  and  this  is  clearly  understood  and 
appreciated  by  many  persons  who  have  written  to 
me.   I  am  honored  to  be  regarded  by  you  as  a 
champion  of  this  principle. 

I  included  the  judge's  letter  and  my  reply  to  it  in 
material  that  I  sent  forward  to  the  Forbes  Committee.   The 
principal  document,  "Student  Demonstrations  and  Student 
Discipline  at  Berkeley,  Fall  Semester,  1964,"  dated  February  9, 
1965,  17  pages,  which  I  wrote  for  the  Forbes  Committee  printed 
an  excerpt  that  was  published  as  follows  by  the  Oakland 
Tribune: 

This  is  indeed  a  critical  period  in  the 
University's  history.   The  situation  remains 
exceedingly  difficult  and  is  deteriorating.  The 
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imperative  restorative  task  will  not  be 
accomplished  so  long  as  the  Berkeley 
'administration  remains  subjected  to  frustrating 
conditions  of  the  kind  and  source  made  evident  in 
this  report.   I  do  not  expect  to  be  returned  to 
office,  but  were  I  asked  to  do  so,  I  would  not  do 
so  in  further  subjection  to  such  conditions 
inimical  to  the  well-being  of  the  University. 


Corrections  (February  1965>  for  Alumni  Council  Minutes 


On  February  16,  1965,  I  wrote  a  personal  and  confidential 
letter  to  Dick  Erickson.   He  was  the  director  of  the  Berkeley 
Alumni  Association.   This  was  after  I  had  just  seen  the 
tentative  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  on 
January  16,  1965.   This  had  to  do  with  Dochterman's 
misrepresentation.   I  corrected  the  first  lie.   I  told  Dick 
that  on  December  26,  1964,  Martin  Meyerson  was  named  to  me  as 
the  sole  candidate  for  appointment  to  the  position  of  executive 
vice  chancellor  full  time,  with  specified  duties.   I  had  made 
no  request  for  such  appointment,  but  was  told  what  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Chancellor's  Office  would  be 
transferred  to  him.   I  consented  to  the  appointment  of  Martin 
Meyerson  as  the  vice  chancellor,  an  appointment  I  had  not 
initiated  or  sought.   So  I  sent  that  correction  to  him,  adding, 
"I  do  not  want  this  letter  to  be  made  public,  but  I  do  want  you 
to  be  correctly  informed  so  that  in  your  work  with  the  alumni 
you  will  be  able  to  correct  misrepresentations,  when  you  meet 
with  them,  by  statements  of  fact." 

I  had  a  call  on  the  evening  of  March  3 ,  from  John  Mage , 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association.   John  told  me  that  he  had 
just  informed  Ed  Carter  about  my  letter  of  February  16  to  Dick 
Erickson.   The  correction  of  the  minutes  had  also  been 
discussed  by  a  committee  of  public  relations,  all  alumni,  which 
Mage  had  appointed  to  advise  and  assist  the  Alumni  Council  in 
obtaining  publicity  favorable  to  the  Berkeley  campus  and  the 
University.   The  committee  and  the  council  were  seeking  to 
restore  public  confidence  which  had  been  disturbed  by  reports 
on  events  at  Berkeley.   The  committee  was  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  my  correction  of  Dochterman's  statements  should 
not  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  March  6  meeting  of  the 
council.   The  committee  advised  that  the  matter  should  be  put 
off  for  a  couple  of  months. 
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This  is  not  one  of  the  more  glorious  passages  in  the 
history -of  the  University  of  California.   I  have  the 
memorandum ,  which  continues  (I'm  talking  to  Mage): 

I  said  that  the  truth  should  be  made  known  to  the 
alumni  leaders.   Would  the  University  be  best 
served  if  it  were  left  uninformed  about  the 
corrections  I  had  submitted?  John  Mage  said  that 
no  one  questioned  my  corrections.   I  stated  the 
fact  that  he  appreciated  my  concern  and 
sympathized  with  it.   He  planned  to  talk  to  Bill 
Hudson,  the  vice  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  about  my  letter  prior  to  the  March  6 
meeting  of  the  council.   Several  leaders  were 
thus  informed,  but  he  wanted  to  avoid  correction 
of  Dochterman's  statements  at  the  forthcoming 
council  meeting.   Time,  he  said,  was  needed  to 
work  things  out. 

I  added  a  comment : 

Here  again,  one  meets  with  a  conflict  between 
that  which  is  honorable  and  that  which  is 
expedient.   It  would  be  honorable  and  just  to 
correct  the  minutes.   But  embarrassing  questions 
would  be  raised  if  this  were  brought  before  the 
council  meeting  of  March  6.   How  will  it  be  less 
embarrassing  to  bring  up  the  matter  later,  when 
it  would  then  have  to  be  admitted  by  the 
president  and  the  vice  president  of  the 
association  that  they  knew  of  the  correction 
prior  to  March  6?  Will  there  be  a  subsequent 
correction?   It  has  not  been  promised. 

The  next  day  I  showed  the  memorandum  of  my  phone 
conversation  with  Mage  to  Dick  Erickson.   Dick  told  me  that  the 
public  relations  committee  had  advised  against  correcting  the 
minutes  because  the  news  of  this  could  be  used  by  the  FSM  to 
make  public  a  breach  between  President  Kerr  and  myself.   I 
replied  that  the  split  between  us  was  already  evident  to  the 
public  with  respect  to  the  President's  policy  of  appeasement. 
Appeasement  was  still  the  prevailing  policy,  and  the  daily 
violations  of  rules  were  going  unpunished. 

Dick  then  said  he  had  shown  my  letter  to  Dochterman,  who, 
in  turn,  had  conferred  with  the  President. 
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Strong:    Dochtermah  had  reported  back  that  the  President  had  told  him 

tha*-^the  statements  that  Dochterman  had  made  before  the  Alumni 
Council  at  the  meeting  were  correct.   By  the  way,  I  do  not 
blame  Dochterman.   He  simply  bore  the  message  that  was  placed 
in  his  hands  to  deliver.   Ed  Carter,  who  knew  the  fact  about 
the  appointment  of  Meyer son,  took  no  exception  to  my 
corrections.   I  told  Dick  that  I  had  documentation  to  support 
my  corrections.   Did  he  want  the  minutes  of  the  January 
association  meeting  approved  when  he  knew  they  contained  known 
falsehoods? 

I  suggested  to  Dick  a  way  in  which  he  could  maneuver.   He 
could  say  that  a  correction  had  arisen  about  a  reported  fact, 
and  request  that  approval  be  put  over  to  a  later  meeting  of  the 
council.   Dick  joyfully  embraced  this  proposal. 


Faculty  Committee  White  Paper 


Strong:    Dick  and  I  turned  to  another  subject.   This  had  to  do  with  the 
conflict  between  the  honorable  and  the  expedient  with  respect 
to  a  committee  of  the  faculty  appointed  to  make  a  report  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  on  the  current 
situation  at  Berkeley.   There  was  great  concern  about  this,  and 
recognition  of  the  desirability  of  a  reassuring  public 
statement.   The  report  issued  came  to  be  referred  to  as  the 
White  Paper.   I  don't  have  a  copy,  but  I  remember  the  gist.   It 
announced  that  the  campus ,  under  new  leadership ,  was  now 
settling  down  to  the  normal  pursuits  of  an  educational 
institution  in  a  mutually  supportive  way  as  concerns 
administration,  faculty,  and  students.   Some  problems,  not 
identified,  remained,  but  these  were  being  dealt  with 
expeditious ly  and  in  a  normal  way. 

Dick  agreed  with  me  that  a  far  too  rosy  picture  had  been 
painted.   Somewhat  later  I  met  Charles  Muscatine,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  had  been  a  member  of  this  special  committee.   I  asked 
him  if,  at  the  time  the  committee  had  issued  its  paper,  it  had 
known  what  the  situation  was  on  campus  with  regard  to  rule 
violations.   I  said  that  they  were  being  reported  regularly  to 
the  Dean  of  Students  Office,  and  then  in  turn  forwarded  to  the 
Chancellor's  Office,  and  that  no  disciplinary  action  was  being 
taken.   "Well,  sure,"  he  said,  he  knew  that.   I  asked  why, 
then,  had  they  issued  an  overly  reassuring  statement?  He  said, 
"Well,  we  referred  to  some  problems."   I  said  yes,  but  since 
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one  of  Che  major  problems  was  one  of  discipline,  and  since  they 
knew  the  facts,  did  he  think  they  were  being  entirely  honest? 

One  subsequent  event  stems  from  my  conversation  with 
Erickson.   He  said  he  would  like  to  arrange  a  dinner  meeting 
sometime  later  in  March --around,  say,  March  24  or  25 --at  which 
I  could  meet  with  a  group  of  concerned  alumni  leaders  and 
answer  their  questions  about  developments  at  Berkeley.   This 
would  be  reassuring,  he  thought,  and  he  said  he  had  received 
some  requests  for  such  a  meeting.   1  did  meet,  in  Los  Angeles, 
with  a  group.   I  don't  remember  the  persons  who  attended, 
except  for  Judge  Stanley  Barnes.   I  remember  Barnes  because  he 
asked  me  some  very  blunt  questions,  and  I  didn't  shirk 
answering  them,  although  sometimes  I  would  rather  not  have 
answered  them.   But  I  thought  they  deserved  straightforward 
answers . 

Nathan:    What  did  you  feel  was  the  attitude  of  the  people  who  met  with 
you? 

Strong:    Very  concerned,  and  sympathetic.   Well,  President  Kerr  had  his 
staunch  supporters.   I  think  some  of  them  were  wondering  if  I 
had  been  loyal  to  Kerr.   I  judged  from  the  questions  that  were 
asked  me,  sharp  questions- -had  I  really  performed  in  full 
measure  my  responsibilities  in  office,  which  of  course  involved 
my  responsibility  to  the  President?   It  should  be  understood 
that  throughout  I  had  a  good  deal  of  expressed  public  support. 
But  President  Kerr,  as  a  more  prominent  figure,  had  much  more. 
Indeed,  for  a  long  time  we  were  identified  as  together,  so  that 
the  praise  was  for  President  Kerr  and  Chancellor  Strong.   This 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  January,  I  was  busy  answering 
letters.   Gertrude  and  I  then  absented  ourselves  for  two  weeks. 
We  drove  south  along  the  west  mainland  coast  of  Mexico,  as  far 
as  San  Bias,  semi-tropical  country,  before  we  turned  back.  We 
had  not  set  ourselves  a  definite  time  of  return,  but  every  mile 
south  [laughs]  increased  my  eagerness  to  know  what  was  going  on 
in  Berkeley.   At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  I  said  we  had  to 
return  because  I  was  not  enjoying  the  lack  of  news. 


President  Kerr's  Invitations  (January  1965) 


Strong:    Before  this  break,  I  had  responded  to  a  note  from  the 

President,  which  was  dated  January  8.   His  note  read,  "Admire 
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your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  University.   Since  I  did 
not  get- to  make  a  tour  of  our  centers  of  Europe  this  fall, 
wovrtoTyou--and  hopefully  Gertrude  could  go  along- -be  able  to 
make  one  this  winter?  Best  regards."  Well,  Gertrude  and  I 
loved  to  travel,  and  I  was  tempted.   I  responded  by  saying  that 
I  would  discuss  the  invitation  with  Gertrude,  and  commented 
that  a  tour  of  the  centers,  to  be  productive,  should  include  a 
stay  long  enough  in  each  center  to  attend  some  of  the  classes. 
In  this  connection  I  said  that  my  inability  to  take  in  spoken 
German  would  make  this  profitless,  but  that  I  thought  I'd  be 
able  to  follow  classes  in  French  and  Italian.   And  also  that 
there  should  be  discussion  sessions  with  the  students. 

I  reflected  on  the  invitation,  and  decided  that  I  did  not 
want  to  respond  affirmatively.   I  didn't  want  to  be  isolated 
from  the  drama  being  played  out  in  Berkeley. 

Nathan:    At  this  point,  Martin  Meyerson  was  on  deck? 

Strong:    Oh,  yes,  he  was  Acting  Chancellor.   I  had  no  administrative 

responsibilities  whatsoever;  none.   I  was  on  leave  of  absence. 
During  the  day  I  was  in  my  philosophy  office  in  230  Moses  Hall. 

I  had  a  conference  with  President  Kerr  on  February  8,  and 
I  referred  to  my  letter  in  which  I  had  declined  his  invitation. 
I  said  I  had  declined  because  I  thought  an  official  visit  at 
this  time  would  be  awkward.   The  President  then  said  he  had  in 
mind  a  further  service  I  could  perform,  if  I  would  be  willing 
to  make  a  trip  to  Europe.   Lord  Franks  was  chairing  a  weekly 
meeting  at  Oxford  to  discuss  plans  for  the  future  of  that 
university.   If  I  attended  some  of  the  meetings,  I  could  then 
submit  a  report  of  use  to  the  University  of  California,  as 
concerns  similar  problems  of  higher  education.   Would  I  be  in  a 
position  later  in  the  spring  to  render  this  service?   I  said  I 
would  give  consideration  to  it  after  the  Regents  had  announced 
their  decision  about  the  chancellorship  at  Berkeley,  and  I  knew 
where  I  stood. 

Then  the  President  asked  me  a  further  question.   He  said 
he  had  been  talking  with  Chancellor  Dean  E.  McHenry  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  campus,  about  appointment  of  a  provost  to  head  the 
second  college  on  the  campus.   Would  I  be  interested  in  the 
position?   I  said,  "No."  And  finally  he  asked  me  what  I 
thought  about  the  situation  at  Berkeley.   I  said,  "With  respect 
to  what?"   He  said,  "Well,  this  concerns  your  plans."   I  spoke 
briefly  about  what  had  occupied  me  in  January,  and  reminded  the 
President  that  I  had  been  told  on  January  2  that  a  decision 
would  be  reached  about  continuation  or  termination  of  my 
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appointment  as  Chancellor  within  a  few  weeks.   Several  weeks 
would  have  passed  by  the  time  the  Regents  met  in  February.   A 
derfislon  should  be  forthcoming. 

The  President  agreed  that,  in  fairness  to  me,  the  Regents 
should  come  to  a  decision,  and  promised  that  he  would  bring  it 
up.   He  remarked  that  the  Mills  Chair  in  Philosophy  became 
vacant  with  the  retirement  of  Will  Dennes  on  June  30.   I  would 
then  become  the  senior  active  member  of  the  department,  and  he 
expected  the  department  to  recommend  me  for  appointment  to  the 
vacant  chair.   I  said  I  might  offer  a  course  in  ethics  next 
year  on  rights  and  obligations  [laughs] .   As  we  parted,  the 
President  said  that  1  had  been  through  a  rough  time.   1  agreed. 


Letter  to  Regent  Forbes  ( February  9.  1965) 


On  February  9,  I  wrote  a  four-page,  single-spaced  letter  to 
Regent  William  Forbes,  Chairman  of  the  Regents'  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Basic  Causes  of  Recent  Disturbances  on 
the  Berkeley  Campus .   The  title  leaves  no  doubt  about  what  the 
committee  was  appointed  to  look  into.   This  letter  to  Forbes 
went  to  every  member  of  the  committee:   Philip  Boyd,  Dorothy  B. 
Chandler,  William  K.  Coblentz,  Edwin  W.  Pauley,  Norton  Simon, 
and  Jesse  W.  Tapp .   Tapp  was  the  only  person  I  didn't  know.   I 
enclosed  my  report  on  student  demonstrations  and  student 
discipline  at  Berkeley,  fall  semester  1964. 

I  informed  Regent  Forbes  that  my  resignation  would  be 
forthcoming  on  request  for  it  from  the  Board  of  Regents,  but 
that  in  submitting  it  I  would  make  clear  that  I  had  done  so  by 
request.   I  next  reported  what  the  President  said  to  me  on 
February  8,  that  he  would  in  fairness  to  me  ask  the  Regents  to 
reach  a  decision  in  their  February  meeting.   I  reported  the 
fact  that  I  had  received  over  three  thousand  letters  and 
telegrams  in  commendation  and  support  of  my  stand  for 
enforcement  of  University  rules. 

I  devoted  a  paragraph  to  the  "get  out  of  Vietnam" 
agitation  on  the  campus ,  including  urging  young  men  to  refuse 
induction  into  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.   The 
paragraph  concluded  with  a  report  that  the  dean  of  students  was 
reporting  infractions  of  University  rules.   Professor  Neil 
Smelser,  Special  Assistant  to  Acting  Chancellor  Meyerson  would 
await  instructions  from  the  Chancellor's  Office  on  enforcement. 
I  wrote: 
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The  rebellion  that  has  occurred  still  continues 
on  the  campus  and  will  spread  by  infection  and 
become  endemic  unless  countered  by  strong, 
steadfast  resistance.   The  ignominious, 
appalling,  and  well-nigh  incredible  facts  are 
these:   1.  Not  one  student  is  under  disciplinary 
censure,  probation,  dismissal,  or  expulsion  from 
the  University  for  acts  of  civil  disobedience  on 
campus  for  the  period  October  2  to  date. 

2.  Members  of  the  teaching  staff  who  defected 
from  duty  to  meet  classes  during  the  student 
strike  in  the  first  week  of  December  received 
complete  immunity  under  amnesty  of  December  7. 

3.  Rules  pertaining  to  political  activity  on 
campus  are  being  violated  with  impunity. 

I  reported  several  developments.   The  FSM  was  demanding 
inclusion  of  graduate  students  in  the  ASUC,  in  a  move  to  take 
over  and  dominate  student  government.   The  FSM  was  doing  all  it 
could  to  staff  the  Daily  Californian  with  its  members,  and 
thereby  control  the  Daily  Californian.   A  coalition  of 
students,  teaching  assistants,  and  some  faculty  members,  was 
working  on  plans  to  force  negotiations  on  course  instruction, 
the  examination  system,  and  the  employment  and  promotion  of  the 
teaching  staff.   Attacks  on  the  administration  would  continue. 

Without  referring  to  my  continuing  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  I 
reported  that  recent  comments  of  several  college  and  university 
presidents  were  concerned  with  what  had  happened  at  Berkeley. 
As  they  saw  it,  the  defiance  of  duly  constituted  authority  on 
the  campus  was  going  to  spread,  and  the  success  the  students 
had  had  at  Berkeley  would  encourage  students  in  other 
institutions  to  engage  in  similar  maneuvers.   These  presidents 
hoped  that  the  tide  of  revolt  would  be  turned  back  at  Berkeley 
before  it  flooded  into  their  institutions. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Council  was  President  Nathan  Pusey  of  Harvard.   I 
remember  [laughs]  that  he  said  that  the  danger  did,  indeed, 
exist  for  a  publicly  supported  institution  of  higher  learning, 
but  that  private  institutions  like  Harvard,  Columbia, 
Princeton,  Yale,  etc.,  would  not  have  this  challenge  to 
university  authority. 

I  closed  my  four -page  letter  by  saying  that  I  had  always 
considered  it  my  obligation  in  service  as  Chancellor  to  submit 
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Nathan: 
Strong: 
Nathan : 
Strong: 


candid  reports.   During  recent  weeks  I  had  replied  "No  comment" 
when  asked  by  reporters  questions  about  the  University  and 
ab$ut~~my  situation.   I  said  that  in  any  event,  an  enclosed 
essay  written  by  Nathan  Glazer  did  indicate  that  there  were 
others  who  were  speaking  up,  and  who  were  well  enough  informed 
with  regard  to  the  facts  to  discern  what  the  situation  was  at 
Berkeley  and  to  assess  the  gravity  of  the  situation.   So  I  sent 
them  a  copy  of  the  Glazer  article. 

Now  I'm  quoting  directly:   "I  want  you  and  the  other 
Regents  to  know  that  I  consider  it  a  high  privilege  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  governing  board  in  service  to  the 
University  as  the  Chancellor  at  Berkeley.   I  seek  now  and 
henceforth,  as  I  have  always  done  since  I  joined  in  1932  the 
faculty  of  this  great  University  which  I  dearly  love,  to  have 
its  light  shine  brightly." 

At  this  point,  did  you  anticipate  what  the  decision  would  be? 
Oh,  I  thought  I'd  indicated  that  already. 
Yes,  you  have  [laughs]. 

I  have  not  finished  that  quote:   "I  am  profoundly  distressed  by 
the  vacillations  and  retreats  that  have  dimmed  and  tarnished 
its  reputation.   Regental  investigations  by  themselves  will  not 
restore  the  light.  Acts  of  moral  courage  are  requisite." 


The  Bvrne  Report  for  the  Forbes  Committee  (Mav  1965) 


Strong:    On  February  1,  I  was  visited  by  Jerome  C.  Byrne,  Special 

Counsel,  and  Stephen  Powers  of  his  staff.   They  informed  me 
that  the  Forbes  Committee  had  retained  the  Byrne  firm  to  report 
on  the  crisis  at  Berkeley  and  to  submit  recommendations.   They 
asked  if  they  might  borrow  my  office  records- -memoranda.   I 
replied  that  I  was  not  willing  to  part  with  them.   However,  in 
view  of  their  employment  by  the  Regents  and  their  report  to  the 
Regents,  I  would  open  my  records  for  examination  in  my  own 
home. 

So  Mr.  Powers  came  over  a  period  of  two  weeks.   I  was 
present  to  answer  questions  about  identification.   He  would  see 
an  initial  and  ask  who  that  was,  or  the  full  name  wouldn't  be 
used,  or  he'd  want  a  committee  identified.   He  went  through--! 
guess  those  two  folders  have  about  five  hundred  pages  each-- 
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about  althousand  pages.   He  marked  with  a  paper  clip  each 
document  that  he  wanted  to  have  reproduced.   In  all,  if  I  have 
my^count  right,  there  were  167  documents.   Since  each  would  be 
at  least  one  page,  and  some  of  them  were  several  pages,  there 
was  enough  to  make  up  a  book. 

The  Byrne  report  was  submitted  to  Regent  Forbes  on  May  7 , 
and  a  copy  was  sent  to  me.   I  read  it  and  found  no  detailed 
utilization  of  my  documents.   Indeed,  only  two  documents  were 
cited,  one  from  my  files,  the  "Factual  Report  on  Campus 
Demonstrations  at  Berkeley,  Fall  Semester  1964,"  prepared  for 
the  Academic  Senate.   The  other  was  "Student  Demonstrations  and 
Student  Discipline  at  Berkeley,  Fall  Semester  1964,  University 
of  California,"  prepared  in  1965. 

After  I  had  received  a  copy  of  the  Byrne  report,  I 
learned  from  Tom  Cunningham  that  Byrne  had  refused  to  forward 
the  167  documents  collected  from  me,  on  the  grounds  that  I  had 
delivered  them  to  Byrne  on  a  confidential  basis.   [laughs]   I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Byrne  reminding  him  of  the  terms  on  which  I  had 
given  him  access,  and  requested  that  the  documents  be  delivered 
to  the  Forbes  Committee  to  be  put  on  file  with  the  Board  of 
Regents,  or  if  the  Forbes  Committee  didn't  wish  to  receive  the 
documents ,  to  return  them  to  me . 

The  documents  were  received  by  the  Regents,  their  receipt 
was  noted  in  the  minutes  of  a  meeting.   The  question  was  raised 
asking  if,  following  the  Byrne  utilization,  a  further 
examination  should  be  made  by  the  Regents,  and  the  answer  was 
negative.   The  documents  were  placed  on  file,  where  they  should 
still  be,  along  with  my  March  4  and  March  10  chronological 
listing  about  the  subject  of  each  item- -"see  appendix." 

Just  a  comment:   how  much  space  in  the  Byrne  report  was 
devoted  to  the  crisis  at  Berkeley,  which  was  section  3?  Twelve 
and  a  half  pages .   Pages  one  to  ten  discussed  the  background  of 
the  crisis.   It  covered  University  government,  the  state  of  the 
University  before  the  crisis,  and  student  and  University 
teaching. 

The  Byrne  report  spends  just  one  paragraph  on  confusion 
as  to  placement  of  authorized  responsibility  as  concerns 
University  administration.   The  paragraph  asserts  a  great 
confusion  as  to  the  actual  distribution  of  power  within  the 
University,  and  vagueness  regarding  the  responsibilities  of 
various  administrators.   It  says  that  "most  faculty  and 
students  had  little  or  no  idea  which  offices  had  which 
responsibilities,  and  that  even  administrators  themselves  were 
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often  uriable  to  tell  where  their  responsibilities  began  and 
ended.  'This  vagueness  produced  many  side  effects." 

"Decisions  were  preempted  by  statewide  officers  that 
should  have  been  made  on  campus,  while  on  campus, 
administrators  handed  down  decisions  on  matters  that  should 
have  been  well  within  the  purview  of  state  organization. 
Vagueness  made  lower  and  middle  level  officials  take 
responsibilities  that  should  have  been  made  higher  up,  creating 
an  impression  that  decisions  were  made  by  the  Regents  that  were 
actually  made  by  the  administration,  thus  encouraging 
administrators  who  were  reluctant  to  take  responsibility  for 
actions  and  decisions  to  pass  them  on  to  others." 

For  a  report  that  is  concerned  with  vagueness,  that  is  a 
masterpiece  of  vagueness. 

Besides  the  comments  that  I  made  in  a  letter  I  wrote  in 
February  to  Regent  Forbes ,  I  also  made  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  at 
his  request  to  talk  to  him.   Among  other  matters,  he  wanted  to 
know  about  my  current  relationship  to  the  President.   I  said 
that  I  had  indicated  to  the  President  my  desire  and  need  to 
know  from  the  Regents  their  decision  about  my  status.   Was  I  to 
be  returned  to  duty  as  the  Chancellor,  or  to  be  dismissed  from 
office?  I  expressed  hope  that  the  Regents  would,  in  their 
February  meeting,  reach  a  decision.   Forbes  informed  me  that 
the  Regents  might  find  it  difficult  to  take  action  in  February, 
but  sympathized  with  my  concern  to  have  a  decision  reached  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Advice:   Resign 


Strong:    Before  the  Regents  met  at  their  February  meeting,  I  was  twice 
urged  to  submit  a  voluntary  resignation. 

Nathan:    Urged  by  whom? 

Strong:    Well,  first  of  all  I  was  asked  to  lunch  by  Regent  McLaughlin. 
I  don't  remember  if  the  other  Regent  was  Meyer  or  Boyd--one  or 
the  other,  but  I  can't  remember  which.   They  urged  me  to  resign 
for  the  good  of  the  University,  because  the  continuing 
uncertainty  created  doubt  in  the  public.   If  I  would  resign, 
this  would  at  least  assist  Meyerson  to  take  on  full 
responsibility  and  would  enable  the  Regents  to  then  appoint 
Meyerson,  if  that  was  their  choice,  to  be  Chancellor. 
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I "said,  as  I  had  said  earlier,  that  I  would,  without 
protest,  accept  a  request  from  the  Regents  to  resign.   But  if 
the  Regents  would  not  go  this  far  in  fairness  to  me,  then  I 
would  have  to  reckon  with  the  alternatives  of  continued  leave 
of  absence  or  dismissal.   1  also  said  that  I  knew  that 
President  Kerr  had  made  an  issue  of  my  continuation  as 
Chancellor,  and  in  view  of  this  I  was  not  of  a  mind  to  aid  him. 


On  February  12,  Harry  Wellman  called  me  in  the  morning  at 
my  home  to  ask  if  he  could  see  me  on  campus  later  in  my 
philosophy  office.   We  met  at  10  a.m.   Harry  eased  into  his 
mission  by  talking  first  about  stringencies  in  the  state's 
financing  of  higher  education  and  the  need  to  have  increased 
federal  support.   He  then  delivered  the  carrot  that  he  had 
brought  with  him.   I  quote  from  my  memorandum:   "He  said  that  a 
thought  had  occurred  to  him  while  he  was  attending  the 
dedication  of  Barrows  Hall" --that  was  the  new  political  science 
building.   That  was  the  building  they  were  going  to  locate  out 
on  Bancroft  Way,  that  I  had  them  move  farther  back  into  the 
campus.   A  decision  had  been  reached  on  a  replacement  of 
David  P.  Barrows  as  the  President  of  the  University  of 
California  by  reason  of  faculty  dissatisfaction  with  him. 
Barrows  had  submitted  his  resignation,  and  Barrows  Hall  had  now 
been  named  for  him. 

a 

Strong:    Would  I  now,  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Regents  next 

week,  submit  my  resignation  as  the  Chancellor  at  Berkeley,  for 
my  own  good—mention  of  the  Mills  Professorship- -and  for  the 
good  of  the  University?  I  said  I  would  not  resign  voluntarily. 
My  resignation  would  be  forthcoming  upon  request  for  it  from 
the  Board  of  Regents .   I  then  recalled  my  acceptance  of  the 
leave  of  absence  as  it  had  been  presented  to  me,  as  one  choice 
among  three  alternatives  presented  by  Ed  Carter.   I  said  if  it 
had,  indeed,  been  tendered  in  good  faith,  then  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Regents  had  been  seeking  for  some 
weeks  to  deliberate  and  to  review  before  they  came  to  a 
decision. 

Harry,  bless  his  heart,  told  me  that  he  had  difficulty  in 
separating  out  what  fell  to  him  as  an  official  and  what  was 
personal  in  his  relation  to  me.   He  did  not  want  me  to  be 
further  hurt.   I  said  that  about  everything  had  been  done  to 
me,  but  there  was  not  hurt  but  honor  in  resuming  active  duty  as 
a  professor  of  philosophy.   Harry  then  said  that  Carter's 
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remarks  ~Lto  me  in  presenting  the  three  alternatives  were 
uncalled  for,  and  that  he  agreed  with  my  refusal  to  resign.   I 
toTS'^Rarry  that  a  good  many  persons  had  commended  the  stand 
that  I  had  taken,  and  looked  to  me  to  remain  steadfast.   I 
would  not  let  them  down  by  quit ting --that  is,  by  submitting  a 
voluntary  resignation.  My  friends  and  well-wishers  had  been 
needlessly  worried  about  my  health  because  of  the  public 
announcement  that  I  had  requested  leave  of  absence  for  reasons 
of  ill  health. 

I  reported  the  question  asked  me  at  the  recent  board 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education.   I  was  asked  what  students  were  under  censure, 
dismissal,  or  expulsion  from  the  University  for  acts  reported 
in  the  national  press.   When  I  said  that  there  none,  there  was 
dismay  about  the  consequences  of  this  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Harry  Wellman  invited  me  to  lunch  at  the  Faculty  Club  with 
Ray  Bressler,  who  had  been  very  helpful  to  me  in  matters  of 
budget  and  interdepartmental  relations  during  my  service  as 
Chancellor.   The  luncheon  had  only  one  purpose.   It  was  simply 
a  goodwill  gesture  toward  me.   We  didn't  discuss  a  thing  about 
the  situation  on  campus. 


Kerr's  and  Meverson's  Intention  to  Resign  (March  1965) 


Strong:    On  March  10,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  on  its  first  page 
headline:   "Kerr,  Meyerson  Quit.  UC  Crisis."  The  story 
reported  the  resignations,  just  announced  on  March  9,  of 
President  Kerr  and  Acting  Chancellor  Meyerson.   Kerr  didn't 
genuinely  resign,  and  of  course  this  became  evident,  because  if 
you're  genuinely  resigning,  you  submit  your  resignation  to  the 
Board  of  Regents.   He  announced  the  intention  to  resign. 

Two  reporters,  John  Wegars  and  Caroline  Anspacher,  supplied 
an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  Kerr  announced  his 
intention  to  quit.   They  called  it  a  shock  tactic.   According 
to  these  reporters,  Dr.  Kerr  had  resigned  as  President  in  an 
effort  to  shock  the  campus  community- -faculty,  students, 
administration,  and  Regents- -into  recognizing  the 
responsibilities  of  freedom.   They  quoted  the  President,  "I 
have  joined  in  a  dramatic  step  which  is  not  my  inclination.   I 
have  done  so  to  try  to  stop  the  continuing  and  destructive 
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degradation  of  freedom  into  license,  and  a  new  confrontation  at 
Berkeley  which  can  only  damage  the  campus  even  more." 

The  President  was  in  trouble  with  the  Regents.   Indeed,  in 
a  conversation  we  had  had  earlier,  he  had  said  that  we  were 
both  in  trouble  with  the  Regents.   There  was  no  question  that 
he  was  supported  by  some  Regents ,  while  others  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  him  in  his  performance  in  office.   By 
announcing  his  resignation,  or  intention  to  resign,  the 
President  could  count  upon  general  support  by  the  faculty  at 
Berkeley  and  on  the  other  campuses  of  the  University  calling 
for  withdrawal  of  his  resignation,  and  he  was  not  mistaken  in 
this. 

Blame  for  the  current  nonenforcement  of  discipline  at 
Berkeley  was  shifted  by  the  President  to  two  judicial 
committees,  the  Academic  Senate  Committee  and  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct.   Both,  according  to  the 
President,  had  shirked  the  responsibility  of  discipline.   The 
reporters --this  is  all  part  of  the  story- -noted  that  the  heads 
of  the  two  committees  had  no  comment  on  Kerr's  remarks,  but  in 
some  quarters  on  campus  surprise  was  expressed  that  the 
President  had  mentioned  his  disappointment  so  vigorously. 


The  Oakland  Tribune  Storv.  and  Leaked  Documents  (March  12. 
1965) 


Strong:    The  next  day,  March  12,  the  Oakland  Tribune  carried  a  banner 

headline,  "The  Inside  Story  of  UC  Revolt  and  Resignations."  A 
subheading  read,  "Appeasement  Wrecked  Discipline,  Strong  Says." 


Nathan:    Had  they  talked  to  you? 

Strong:    No,  they  never  talked  to  me.   "Today  the  Tribune  presents  to 

its  readers  an  exclusive  copyrighted  report  of  the  story  behind 
the  story  of  the  University  of  California  rebellion.   It  is  the 
story  of  last  fall's  demonstrations,  of  the  sit-in  at  Sproul 
Hall  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  of  the  so-called  'leave  of 
absence'  taken  by  Chancellor  Edward  W.  Strong.   Three  principal 
documents  were  utilized  by  the  Tribune  reporters."  These  were 
my  report,  as  requested  by  the  Regents,  of  the  crisis  at 
Berkeley,  made  in  December,  which  I  was  asked  to  burn;  my  swan 
song,  a  series  of  memoranda  written  in  December- -very 
confidential,  covering  the  period  December  28  to  January  3, 
1965;  and  my  four-page  letter  of  February  9  to  Regent  Forbes 
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and  six -Bother  Regents,  including  my  report  on  "Student 
Demonstrations  and  Student  Discipline  at  Berkeley,  Fall 
Semester  1964. " 

Nathan:    Who  had  these  documents? 

Strong:    There  were  only  two  places  where  this  could  have  been  leaked, 
because  otherwise  these  documents  were  here,  and  nobody  got  at 
them.   They  could  have  been  leaked  by  somebody  in  the  Byrne 
office,  or  the  Regents.   I  don't  think  this  occurred  at  all.   I 
think  what  occurred  was  the  following: 

I  don't  know  who  turned  over  these  reports,  but  they  were 
turned  over  in  copy.   I  took  the  documents  that  Byrne  had 
marked  down  to  the  Chancellor's  Office  to  be  duplicated,  and 
they  were.   Then  they  were  sent  to  Mr.  Byrne,  and  subsequently 
went  to  the  Regents.   I  think  it  likely- -this  is  the  only 
explanation  that  makes  sense  to  me  —  that  someone  in  the  office 
while  the  duplication  process  was  going  on,  made  duplicate 
copies.   1  assume  that  the  person  who  made  the  copies  and 
turned  them  over --no  person  was  ever  named --thought  that  a 
favor  was  being  done  to  me,  and  that  the  story  should  be  told, 
that  I  had  kept  silent  when  I  should  have  spoken  out,  and  took 
it  upon  himself  to  turn  over  these  confidential  documents. 

Would  not  a  member  of  my  staff  have  sought  permission  to 
release  the  copies?   If  it  was  a  member  of  my  staff,  he  would 
have  known  that  I  would  have  said  no.   The  point  of  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  I  had  responsibility  here.   To  insure  maximum 
security,  I  should  have  had  the  documents  duplicated  somewhere 
else.   It  never  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  that  there  was  an 
element  of  risk. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  story  was  immediately  followed  by 
similar  coverage  in  the  Examiner,  the  Chronicle,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.   Oh,  none  of  them  printed  documents  page  after 
page,  the  way  the  Oakland  Tribune  did.   As  I  say,  the  release 
of  these  sensitive  documents,  without  my  knowledge  or 
permission,  was  an  act  for  which  I  bore  responsibility,  for  not 
having  done  better  to  secure  and  preserve  the  confidentiality 
of  the  documents . 

Gertrude  and  I  talked  it  over,  and  I  said  that  I  had  to 
bear  the  burden  of  responsibility  in  this,  and  that  the  only 
thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  resign.   The  Regents  were  meeting  at 
Berkeley.   Gertrude  took  my  hand-written  letter  of  resignation 
to  the  campus,  and  put  it  in  Regent  McLaughlin's  hands. 
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Nathan:    What  arT_irony,  if  someone  were  trying  to  help  you,  and  yet 
forced  that-- 

Strong:    Yes,  it  was  ironical,  because  if  this  hadn't  happened  the 

Regents  would  have  had  to  request  my  resignation  and  I  wouldn't 
have  said  anything.   The  Regents  accepted  my  resignation,  but 
didn't  take  Kerr  up  on  his.   Later  in  the  spring  a  Regent 
called  me  to  tell  me  that  in  his  opinion,  and  some  others  of 
the  board,  the  board  had  accepted  the  wrong  resignation. 
Martin  Meyerson  informed  the  Regents  that  he  did  not  want  to 
serve  beyond  June  30,  and  desired  to  return  to  duty  as  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Environmental  Design. 


Release  of  Student  Records  to  the  District  Attorney 


Strong 


Nathan; 


Strong 


When  Meyerson  took  over  as  Acting  Chancellor,  I  told  him  to 
call  upon  me  for  any  help  that  he  thought  I  might  be  able  to 
give  him.   Martin  was  aware,  as  I  was  aware,  that  he  would 
probably  not  be  in  a  position  to  avail  himself  of  this  offer, 
but  he  did  come  to  see  me  on  Tuesday,  February  16.   Prior  to 
that  time  I  had  observed  him  from  afar  in  the  Greek  Theatre  at 
the  first  University  Meeting,  where  he  spoke  well  to  the 
assembly.   I  followed  his  public  announcements,  in  which  he 
affirmed  the  purposes  of  the  University  and  its 
responsibilities  in  fulfilling  those  purposes.   I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  proposal  he  made  to  me. 

He  came  to  ask  the  question  of  who  authorized  the  release 
of  student  records  to  the  district  attorney  in  December.   At 
this  time,  students  were  appearing  in  court  to  answer  charges 
of  misconduct  for  their  behavior  in  December  in  invading  Sproul 
Hall.  Meyerson  informed  me  that  Dean  Arleigh  Williams  had  been 
releasing  records  on  the  students  arrested  on  December  3.   He 
had  been  releasing  these  to  the  district  attorney,  beginning  at 
the  end  of  December.   Mr.  Lowell  Jensen,  assistant  to  District 
Attorney  Coakley,  had  requested  the  registrar's  record  of  each 
registered  student  to  be  furnished  to  the  attorney's  office, 
noting  that  the  records  could  be  obtained  by  subpoena  if  not 
delivered  voluntarily. 

Was  there  a  University  policy  about  the  release  of  student 
records? 


You  don't  release  confidential  records, 
subpoenaed,  but  you  don't  release  them. 


They  can  be 

Of  course,  these 
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records^are  not  merely  records  of  student  performance;  there 
were  also"  the  Dean  of  Sudents'  records  of  interviews  with 
students  on  highly  confidential  matters. 

What  Meyerson  wanted  was  my  permission  to  publicize  the 
letter  I  had  written  to  Dean  Towle,  saying  that  if  this  letter 
were  publicized  it  would  answer  the  question  of  who  authorized 
the  release.   Indeed,  it  would.   For  President  Kerr  had  written 
to  me,  attention  Dean  Katherine  Towle,  suggesting  that  the 
records  be  released.   I  had  then,  pursuant  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  President,  informed  the  dean  that  some  records  could  be 
released  subject  to  advice  sought  from  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Regents. 

Nathan:    Would  that  be  Cunningham? 

Strong:    Yes.   I  told  Martin  I  had  no  objection  to  the  release  of  my 
letter,  provided  the  antecedent  correspondence  was  also  made 
public.   I  remarked  that  a  pertinent  document  appeared  to  be 
missing.   It  was  either  a  letter  or  a  memorandum  written  by  me 
or  by  Vice  Chancellor  Sherriffs,  setting  forth  questions  and 
concerns  pertaining  to  the  release  of  student  records  to  the 
district  attorney.   Martin  said  he  would  have  the  files 
searched  for  this  document,  and  would  also  find  out  if  the 
President  would  agree  to  publicize  his  letter  to  me  with  the 
copy  to  Dean  Towle. 

After  Martin  departed,  I  was  called  from  the  Chancellor's 
Office  in  a  few  minutes.   I  was  asked  if  the  document  I  had  in 
mind  might  be  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  Sherriffs  to  the 
President.   The  letter  was  read  to  me  over  the  phone,  and  I 
said  it  expressed  the  concerns  and  raised  the  questions  we  had 
about  this  matter  of  releasing  the  records.  As  I  had  remarked 
to  Martin  in  my  conversation,  my  office  was  worried  about  the 
breach  of  confidentiality  of  highly  personal  matters,  if 
materials  from  the  dean  of  students'  office  went  forward  to  the 
district  attorney.   Records  of  a  confidential  nature  should  not 
be  released. 

In  mid- afternoon,  Dick  Hafner  came  to  see  me  on  this  same 
matter.   He  said  he  had  come  as  a  son-of -a-bitch.   Martin  had 
told  him  to  publicize  my  letter  as  constituting  authorization 
of  the  release  of  records,  but  to  speak  to  me  before  he  did  so. 
Hafner  knew  that  I  had  been  in  the  intermediary  role.   My 
letter  by  itself,  however,  would  make  me  appear  to  be  the 
initiator  and  principal  actor.   I  said  if  he  so  proceeded  I 
would  immediately  inform  the  press  of  the  entire 
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correspondence.   He  was  to  so  inform  the  Acting  Chancellor,  who 
might  in  'turn  want  to  call  the  President. 

Hafner  left  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  the 
correspondence.   He  agreed  that  it  left  no  doubt  about  who  had 
authorized  the  release.   Alex  Sherriffs  came  in  while  Dick  and 
I  were  discussing  the  letters.   Alex  and  I  stressed  that  the 
President's  letter  had  carried  a  note,  "Attention  Dean  Towle. " 
She  had,  indeed,  received  her  copy  before  the  original  arrived 
in  the  Chancellor's  Office.   Alex  pointed  out  to  Hafner  that 
Vice  President  Bolton  had  been  going  to  Dean  Towle 's  office  to 
collect  records  of  arrested  students,  and  that  the  President 
informed  the  district  attorney  that  the  records  would  be 
released  without  subpoena. 

Nathan:    Who  released  the  records  without  subpoena? 

Strong:    I  was  subsequently  informed  that  prior  to  the  President's 

letter  to  me,  the  President  had  promised  that  student  records 
subject  to  subpoena  would  be  released  to  the  district  attorney 
without  having  to  be  subpoenaed.   Hafner  departed.   I  learned 
from  Sherriffs  that  Meyerson  had  earlier  met  with  Dean  Towle. 
He  proposed  to  her  that  her  office  be  held  responsible  for  the 
release  of  the  student  records .   Katherine  had  opposed  this 
misrepresentation.   Late  in  the  afternoon  she  informed  a 
reporter  of  the  Daily  Californian  of  the  President's  letter 
transmitted  to  her.   At  about  6  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evening  Hafner 
called  me  at  home  to  tell  me  that  Meyerson  had  been  unable  to 
reach  the  President  to  obtain  consent  to  publish  his  letter. 


Two  Speeches,  and  the  Response 


Strong:    Upon  my  resignation  as  Chancellor  I  received  speaking 

invitations.   I  responded  to  one  from  Fresno  and  one  from 
Berkeley.   In  these  two  public  speeches,  I  tried  to  convey  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  that  confronted  the  University: 
why  the  University  was  particularly  vulnerable  and  found  it 
difficult  to  cope  with  the  kind  of  civil  disobedience  and  rule- 
breaking  encountered,  the  resentment  that  any  university  would 
feel  at  the  presence  of  outside  police  officers  on  the  campus, 
and  the  difficulty  in  reaching  an  agreement  when  the  agreements 
were  immediately  flouted  by  the  students.   I  pointed  out  that 
the  issue  was  not  one  of  freedom  of  speech  but  of  challenged 
University  authority. 
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I  was  troubled  by  the  response  I  met  with  from  the 
audience.   Some  of  it  was  critical  of  me,  of  course,  but  in  the 
maltt-^he  audience  wanted  somebody  to  pay  for  damages  to  the 
high  reputation  of  the  University.   They  were  eager  to  assign 
blame,  to  curb  the  faculty,  to  expel  the  dissenting  students, 
to  do  something  about  the  Regents.   I  found  this  disheartening, 
and  I  also  realized  that  my  talk  could  be  utilized  to  add  fuel 
to  this  kind  of  fire,  and  so  I  quit  talking.   I  didn't  resume 
until  September,  when  I  had  an  appropriate  audience  to  hear  my 
assessment  of  the  Berkeley  problem  and  what  needed  to  be  done. 


Mills  Professor 


Nathan:    Was  your  appointment  as  Mills  Professor  immediately  subsequent 
to  your  resignation? 

Strong:    No.   It  was  made  in  due  course.   When  I  returned  to  the  campus, 
I  returned  as  Mills  Professor,  on  recommendation  of  the 
department.   I  was  the  senior  member.   I  had  never  taught  a 
course  in  ethics  as  such,  but  I  had  been  concerned  with  the 
questions  of  what  is  justice  as  presented  in  Plato's  Republic. 
and  with  ethical  problems  and  assertions  in  philosophies  of 
history. 

I  did  continue  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  to  the  end  of  my  term  in  '67, 
which  coincided  with  my  change  of  status  to  professor  emeritus. 
At  the  end  of  my  second  year,  I  suggested  to  Logan  Wilson,  who 
was  the  director  of  the  board,  that  I  might  be  replaced,  since 
I  was  no  longer  an  active  university  administrator.   He  said 
no,  that  I  was  the  voice  of  experience  in  advising  them  on  what 
to  do  and  not  to  do  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Berkeley 
experience  was  now  cropping  up  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Logan  Wilson  had  been  the  chancellor  of  Texas  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  so  he  was  an  experienced  university 
administrator.   At  the  end  of  my  term  as  a  director,  he  called 
me  into  his  office  to  thank  me  for  my  service  on  the  board  and 
on  the  Committee  on  International  Education.   He  said  he  wanted 
to  chat  about  the  situation  at  Berkeley.   He  wanted  to  know  if 
he  had  a  correct  assessment  of  what  had  happened  regarding 
administrative  authority  as  concerned  the  Office  of  the 
President  and  the  Office  of  the  Chancellor.   He  went  on  to 
describe  what  he  had  learned  were  the  difficulties  of  campus 
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administration,  and  I  found  him  to  be  accurately  informed.   I 
said  yes,"  that  his  understanding  of  the  difficulty  under  which 
I -labored  was  correct.   He  then  said  that  Kerr's  reputation  as 
a  university  president  had  plummeted  among  his  peers. 

In  April,  1965,  Mario  Savio  announced  he  was  resigning  as 
the  head  of  the  FSM  because,  he  said,  the  movement  was  no 
longer  democratic.   He  said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  free 
speech  had  not  been  the  issue  at  Berkeley,  but  had  been  a 
useful  pretext.   He  likened  the  issue  to  the  seeding  of  a 
cloud. 


The  Chancellor 's  Office:   Personnel  Changes 


Strong:    Following  my  resignation,  two  members  of  my  staff  were  treated 
in  a  retributive  way.   Kitty  Malloy  had  been  in  service  (I 
think  as  administrative  assistant)  under  Clark  Kerr  when  he  was 
Chancellor.   When  Clark  moved  up  to  the  presidency,  Gloria 
Copeland  went  as  his  personal  secretary  and  Kitty  remained  as 
administrative  assistant  in  the  Chancellor's  Office  to  Glenn 
Seaborg,  and  I  inherited  her  as  my  administrative  assistant. 

Earlier  in  this  narrative,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  some 
difficulty  of  relationship  between  Kerr  and  Seaborg  developed 
in  the  spring  of  1960.   When,  in  the  summer,  I  met  Kitty  in 
Geneva,  she  would  not  say  a  word  about  what  the  trouble  was. 
In  short,  she  was  fully  responsive  to  the  obligations  of 
office.   While  she  was  completely  loyal  to  me,  she  would  serve 
as  well,  as  faithfully,  and  as  ably  under  another  chief  campus 
officer.   Therefore,  her  dismissal  from  office  should  be  given 
its  proper  name.   It  was  vindictive,  and  the  vindictiveness  was 
not  that  of  Acting  Chancellor  Meyerson. 

The  President  once  said  that  we  hadn't  been  vindictive 
enough  anent  deans  Fretter  and  Elberg  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  Academic  Senate.   Kitty  should  have 
been  continued  in  service  to  the  University.   She  went  to 
Hawaii;  she  suffered  a  very  serious  stroke.   She  came  back  to 
Berkeley,  and  I  visited  her  frequently.   She  died  a  very 
untimely  death.   I  want  to  honor  her  here  for  her  services  to 
me. 

Alex  Sherriffs  was  also  treated  in  a  questionable  way.   Had 
Meyerson  been  Chancellor,  the  subordinate  position  of  vice 
chancellor  would  be  open  to  new  appointments.   The  acting 
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appointment  was  an  interim  or  holding  arrangement  during  which 
Alex  should  have  been  continued  in  office  as  vice  chancellor 
notT'only  in  name  but  in  fact.   Alex,  however,  could  not  have 
been  in  good  standing  with  the  President,  so  what  about  him? 
Martin  Meyerson  went  to  see  Alex  on  April  19.   Here  I  have 
Alex's  memorandum.   [laughs]  Meyerson  began  by  saying  that  he 
wanted  to  discuss  what  would  be  best  for  Alex's  future  and  for 
the  University.   He  said  he  was  impressed  by  all  that  he  knew 
of  Alex,  in  terms  of  what  Alex  had  done  for  the  University. 
[laughs]  Alex  said  he  hadn't  been  able  to  do  much  since 
Meyerson  had  become  Acting  Chancellor  because  "You  fence  me 
in." 

Meyerson  advised  Alex  to  return  to  psychology  and  to  write 
a  book  about  his  unique  experience,  and  said  that  the  Carnegie 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education  needed  someone  of 
Alex's  perspective  and  understanding  and  experience  to  be  made 
a  member  of  that  study.   Who  headed  it?   President  Kerr. 


Strong:    Alex's  memorandum  says  that  he  just  looked  at  Meyerson  and  said 
nothing  [laughs]  . 


The  Second  Sit-In  Trial 


Strong:    On  the  second  trial,  which  now  concerned  only  155  individuals, 
in  Berkeley's  Veterans'  Auditorium,  I  was  on  the  stand  in  the 
afternoon,  although  I  was  present  all  day. 

Nathan:    This  is  the  trial  of  the  students? 

Strong:    This  was  the  trial  of  people  who  sat  in  at  Sproul  Hall  on 
December  3.   I  was  there  as  a  prosecution  witness.   Fred 
Allgood,  who  was  a  reporter  on  the  Berkeley  Gazette,  noted  that 
I  "remained  dignified  and  unperturbed  in  the  face  of  relentless 
questioning  by  defense  attorney  Malcolm  Bernstein.   He  weighed 
each  question  carefully,  refused  to  be  hurried,  and  answered 
with  ease  and  a  confident  smile." 

Bernstein  sought  to  make  the  following  case  for  the 
December  malcontents  in  Sproul  Hall.   He  asked  if  it  was  not 
the  case  that  the  FSM  leaders  had  sought  in  vain  for  an 
audience  with  me  or  representatives  of  my  office  to  discuss 
student  grievances,  and  that  time  and  again  they  had  been  given 
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no  opportunity  to  meet  and  to  negotiate  with  the  Chancellor  or 
with  his"  appropriate  officers?  To  which  I  replied  that  I  would 
be-very  happy  to  supply  the  court  with  the  time  and  place  of 
the  meetings,  and,  indeed,  the  transcript  of  discussions  of 
members  of  my  office  with  FSM  leaders.  My  offer  was  not  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Bernstein. 

When  Savio  was  called  upon  to  testify  on  his  own  behalf,  he 
challenged  the  authority  of  the  court  to  try  him.   This  added  a 
month  to  his  sentence  of  probation,  along  with  whatever  other 
sentence  was  returned. 


Faculty  Club  Dinner 


Strong:    In  the  spring,  I  was  invited  to  come  to  the  Faculty  Club  for  a 
dinner  meeting,  and  I  was  surprised.   I  met  with  an  assembly  of 
my  many  good  friends  on  the  campus  —  Tom  Cunningham  was  there- - 
including  persons  I  had  worked  with  in  the  Radiation 
Laboratory.   It  was  a  large  group.   I  remember  when  I  came  and 
realized  that  this  was  a  sort  of  a  farewell,  good  luck 
gathering  of  my  friends,  I  was  asked  whether  I  had  seen  my 
sons.   I  wondered  who  in  this  gathering  could  be  called  my 
sons,  and  then  I  realized  suddenly  that  my  sons,  Richard  and 
Douglas,  had  been  invited  to  attend  this  very  pleasant 
occasion. 

Many  kind  words  were  said  about  me,  and  I  replied  to  them. 
Nathan:    Was  someone  serving  as  chair? 

Strong:    Yes,  from  the  forestry  department,  Professor  Robert  Cockrell, 
who  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  staunch  supporter. 

I  remember  only  two  things  I  said.   I  said  that  during  the 
fall  I  had  often  wished  that  I  had  the  equivalent  of  the  30 -ton 
crane  that  I  had,  at  times,  operated  in  the  Radiation 
Laboratory.   I  liked  the  wonderful  sense  of  being  able  to  move 
a  very  large  weight  or  burden,  just  by  flicking  a  lever.   I 
said  I  wished  I  could  have  had  an  equivalent  on  campus ,  so  that 
all  I  had  to  do  was  pull  the  lever  and  transfer  the  load  to  a 
resting  place. 

My  other  comment  was  that  summer  would  soon  be  coming  in, 
and  I  hoped  this  would  provide  a  lull  in  which  there  would  be 
time  for  reflection,  that  under  a  new  chancellor  the  campus 
would  be  able  to  make  substantial  progress  in  a  reasonable 
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course  of  time  to  restoration  of  normal  pursuits  and  the 
restoring' of  the  goodwill  and  support  of  the  public. 


Katherine  Tovle's  Note  (June  1965) 


Strong:    I  had  a  very  generous  note  from  Katherine  Towle,  dated  June  30, 
1965.   "Dear  Ed:   My  day  of  University  leave-taking  has  finally 
arrived.   I  can't  possibly  shut  up  shop  in  201  Sproul  without 
sending  you  a  word  of  thanks  and  gratitude  for  your  never- 
failing  support  and  confidence.   Having  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  you  and  Gertrude  is  one  of  the  highlights  of  a  long 
career,  and  I  am  truly  thankful  for  your  friendship.   My 
distress  at  the  injustice  to  which  you  were  subjected  is 
matched  only  by  my  admiration  for  your  fortitude  and 
selflessness .   Not  many  around  could  have  shown  under  the 
circumstances  such  dignity  and  courage.   My  appreciation  and 
best  wishes,  Katherine. " 

After  her  death  in  March, 1986,  I  was  one  of  the  three 
committee  members  who  prepared  a  memorial  resolution. 
Appropriately,  Alex  Sherriffs,  who  was  her  immediate  superior, 
was  the  chairman,  and  her  Dean  of  Men,  Arleigh  Williams,  was  a 
member  of  the  committee.   Alex  wrote  a  memorandum,  which  in  my 
opinion  did  not  do  justice  to  Katherine  in  respect  to  the 
stands  that  she  took  the  year  1964-65.   I  had  had  a  note  from 
Arleigh  Williams  which  expressed  the  hope  that  Katherine 's 
position  would  be  presented  fully  and  faithfully.   So  when  Alex 
sent  me  his  memorial  resolution,  which  otherwise  was  well  done, 
I  wrote  what  I  considered  was  an  appropriate  tribute  to 
Katherine.   Arleigh  thanked  me  and  told  Sherriffs  that  he 
wanted  this  tribute  to  appear,  which  it  did. 


Teaching  Ethics,  and  Philosophy  of  History  (Fall  1965) 


Strong:    I  returned  to  teaching  in  the  fall  of  1965.  My  course  on 
ethics,  or  moral  philosophy,  indeed  centered  on  rights  and 
obligations.   I  had  a  very  large  enrollment  which  necessitated 
a  teaching  assistant. 

Nathan:    Was  this  an  undergraduate  course? 
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Strong:    Upper  division,  but  also  enrolling  graduate  students.   It  was  a 
famous  course  under  George  Adams.   Will  Dennes  had  taken  it 
over"7"  and  I  took  it  over  from  Will.   I  had  anticipated  in  the 
spring  that  I  would  be  resuming  teaching,  so  during  the  spring 
I  was  boning  up  on  literature  in  ethics.   I  focused  on  justice 
as  fair  play,  the  nature  of  obligations  and  how  they  are 
incurred,  the  nature  of  a  promise  as  an  obligation,  what 
establishes  a  right,  and  similar  questions. 

I  wanted  to  conduct  the  course  by  the  case  method.   Instead 
of  starting  out  by  setting  forth  systems  of  moral  philosophy-- 
utilitarianism  philosophy,  Kantian  philosophy  of  duty- -I  wanted 
to  present  a  problem  in  which  you  have  a  conflict  of 
obligations,  and  have  to  decide  which  obligation  takes 
precedence  over  the  other  obligation  and  on  what  grounds. 
Examination  of  grounds  would  discover  that  you  could  defend  on 
utilitarian  grounds,  or  stern-voice-of-duty  grounds,  and  so  on. 
Ultimately,  you  had  to  make  a  fundamental  choice  about  which 
principles  you  were  going  to  honor  as  those  that  would  be  the 
ultimate  governing  principles.   You  would  have  then  the 
question  of  what  renders  them  ultimate.   Whatever  is  your 
ultimate  commitment,  it  concerns  what  life  of  man  is  worthy  to 
be  lived. 

So  ultimate  questions  about  the  worth  of  human  life  had  to 
be  faced  up  to,  but  you  start  out  with  the  question  of  what  is 
the  best  thing  that  you  could,  should,  ought  to --indeed,  must- 
do  if  you  have  to  make  a  particular  decision.   So  I  presented 
decision-problems  to  the  students  for  their  reasoned  answers. 
These  were  discussed  in  class  to  bring  out  what  had  been 
discovered. 

I  had  no  problem  with  my  students  working,  because  their 
interest  was  engaged.   I  thought  the  course  went  well.   But  I 
didn't  have  a  similar  experience  in  my  philosophy  of  history 
class. 

Nathan:    I  think  I  interrupted  you  when  you  were  speaking  of  appointing 
a  teaching  assistant. 

Strong:    A  teaching  assistant's  duties  were  to  assist  me  in  reading 
examinations  and  holding  office  hours .   He  read  papers  and 
brought  the  best  ones  to  my  attention,  and  I  also  read  papers. 
I  also  held  office  hours.   I  had  a  very  able  young  teaching 
assistant  whose  field  was  ethics.  As  far  as  his  knowledge  of 
relevant  literature  was  concerned,  it  was  every  bit  as  good  as 
mine. 
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In  philosophy  of  history,  I  decided  that  I  would  focus --as 
I  had  early  on  when  I  offered  this  course- -on  speculative 
philosophy  of  history,  because,  I  thought  what's  been  happening 
at  Berkeley  has  been  called  a  revolution.   The  major 
alternative  to  revolution  in  social  change  is  reform,  and  there 
is  a  sequence  of  philosophical  advocacies  with  regard  to  reform 
and  revolution,  philosophies  of  history.   The  idea  of  the 
universal  progress  of  mankind  had  been  formulated  by  Condorcet 
in  the  eighteenth  century.   It  occurred  to  me  that  as  a  main 
theme,  the  course  would  follow  the  idea  of  progress  from 
Condorcet  through  the  French  socialists  and  British  reformers, 
take  up  Hegel,  to  be  followed  by  Marx  and  Engels,  and  conclude 
in  the  twentieth  century  with  John  Dewey  on  the  role  of 
intelligence  in  the  making  of  history. 

My  students  obviously  were  going  to  be  most  interested  in 
Marx  and  Engels,  and  this  was  quite  appropriate.   But  I  met 
with  something  new  which  I  hadn't  encountered  before.   I  have 
always  responded  to  questions  in  class,  and  encouraged 
discussion.   I  had  never  had  any  problem  in  handling  discussion 
in  my  philosophy  of  history  course.   I  now  found  some  students 
who  not  only  were  asking  that  more  time  be  available  for 
classroom  discussion  than  I  was  devoting,  but  who  wanted  the 
rostrum.   I  was  presenting  Marx's  theory  of  the  class  struggle 
and  the  role  of  the  proletariat.   Some  students  insisted  on 
having  the  class  be  a  forum  in  which  need  for  revolutionary 
action  was  discussed,  time  shared  by  students  and  instructor. 

I  gently  asked  them  what  their  qualifications  were  for 
discoursing  about  revolutionary  theory:  Are  you  students  of 
revolutionary  theory?  Have  you  read  the  literature?   "We  have 
the  experience."   I  said  there  was  a  point  in  that:   you  may 
have  learned  from  experience,  know  something  at  first-hand 
about  the  travails  of  revolution,  but  this  does  not  qualify  you 
to  occupy  the  rostrum  in  a  class  dealing  with  speculative 
philosophy  of  history. 

I  had  never  had  any  problem  getting  students  to  work, 
because  if  you  present  students  with  something  that  challenges 
them,  that  interests  them,  they  will  work.   If  you  do  a  good 
job  teaching,  you'll  get  good  response  from  students.   What 
bothered  me  was  that  I  couldn't  get  the  students  in  my 
philosophy  of  history  course  to  work  hard.   This  really  worried 
me.   I  wasn't  doing  anything  differently.   What  I  was  lecturing 
about  couldn't  be  said  to  be  non-relevant  or  not  timely, 
although  what  I  was  concerned  with  were  issues  of  long-range 
consequence  in  human  affairs:  what  justifies  revolution,  what 
are  the  theories ,  are  the  theories  sound  or  unsound? 
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Nathan:    Are  you-  suggesting  that  it  was  the  students  who  had  changed? 

Strong:    What  had  changed  on  the  campus  was  commitment  to  hard  work  in 
the  classroom.   Had  the  faculty  anything  to  do  with  this? 
Students  looking  forward  to  law  school  or  medical  school  know 
they  are  under  the  necessity  of  doing  well  academically.   But 
any  student  gains  from  hard  work  in  gained  appreciations, 
understandings,  and  abilities. 

I  thought  of  Ron  Walpole  of  the  French  Department.   You 
speak  of  a  lawyers'  lawyer—well,  Ron  Walpole  was  a  professors' 
professor,  highly  esteemed  by  his  students  because  he  was  an 
exacting  and  rewarding  teacher.   So  I  asked  Ron  if  he  was 
having  any  difficulty  getting  responses  from  his  students  in 
regard  to  working  hard  in  his  courses  in  French  literature,  and 
he  said  yes.   He  said,  "I  tell  them  if  they  don't  write  the 
papers  and  work  hard  on  them  and  prepare  for  examinations , 
their  grades  are  going  to  suffer  and  they're  doing  themselves  a 
disservice  if  they're  thinking  of  going  on  into  graduate  work. 
They're  doing  themselves  the  disservice  of  wasting  valuable 
time  in  the  university." 

If  Ron  was  troubled,  then  I  realized  that  there  must  be 
other  members  of  the  faculty  who  also  were  having  similar 
experience.   During  1964-65,  there  were  the  rumors  on  campus 
that  some  faculty  members  were  tempering  the  academic  winds  to 
the- -I  can't  call  them  shorn  lambs  in  this  case- -demonstrating 
students  by  being  rather  gentle  on  them  when  it  came  to 
grading.   Because,  after  all,  these  were  idealistic  students 
who  were  laboring  in  a  worthy  cause  and  spending  a  lot  of  time 
demonstrating  that  should  be  devoted  to  studies,  and  one 
shouldn't  be  too  harsh  on  them. 

But  what  really  became  serious  was  the  Vietnam  situation. 
The  male  students  who  didn't  remain  in  good  standing  in  the 
academic  community  were  subject  to  immediate  call-up  for 
service  in  Vietnam.   Subsequent  studies  reported,  and  I  think 
they  were  reliable,  that  there  was  a  relaxation  of  standards 
of  academic  performance  throughout  the  country.   It  occurred 
not  only  at  Berkeley,  and  it  occurred  not  only  in  places  where 
they  had  student  demonstrations.   It  was  a  most  serious 
situation,  and  I  think  one  of  the  major  casualties  with  regard 
to  the  good  reputation  of  universities  was  that  members  of  the 
faculty  who  should  have  lived  up  fully  to  the  obligations  of 
the  profession  defaulted  to  some  extent  on  their 
responsibilities.   It  took  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to 
restore  academic  standards. 
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Distractions  and  Conseauences 


Strong:    Students  were  distracted,  in  some  instances  not  so  much  by 

choice  but  by  simply  being  affected  by  a  distracting  situation 
where  it's  hard  to  get  down  to  serious  academic  work.   So  one 
of  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  the  crisis  at  Berkeley  was 
that  a  lot  of  students,  some  by  their  own  fault,  their  own  non- 
application  to  study,  and  some  by  a  situation  unfavorable  to 
pursuit  of  academic  work,  did  suffer.   This  should  be  kept  in 
view.   When  people  remember,  as  many  students  do,  that  one  of 
the  great  experiences  of  their  lives  as  students  was 
participating  in  this  most  exciting  of  times  at  Berkeley,  some 
sobering  second  thoughts  might  occur  to  them.   Indeed,  in  one 
instance  some  second  sobering  thoughts  did  arise. 

The  individual  concerned  was  a  grandson  of  Professor 
Overstreet.   He  was  the  son  of  Ned  Overstreet,  who  was  on  the 
faculty  at  the  UC  Medical  School  in  San  Francisco.   Burr 
Overs treet's  widow  was  paying  us  a  visit,  and  she  invited  her 
nephew,  Martin  Overstreet,  to  dinner  at  our  house.   Here  came 
the  grandson,  who  looked  very  much  like  Harry  A.  Overstreet,  an 
uncanny  resemblance --very  much  like  his  grandfather.   I  hadn't 
known  that  young  Overstreet  had  been  one  of  the  "think"  men, 
one  of  the  policy  men  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement,  but  he  told 
me  so. 

He  said  he  wanted  to  apologize  to  me,  and  I  asked  for  what. 
He  said,  "Because  I  was  opposed  to  you,  and  I  worked  against 
you  all  the  time  I  was  a  student  during  1964  into  1965."   I 
said  that  if  he  was  convinced  of  the  Tightness  of  what  he  was 
doing,  he  didn't  owe  me  any  apology.   He  said,  "Oh,  it  isn't 
that.   We  were  not  trying  to  reach  an  agreement,  we  were  not 
trying  to  reach  a  settlement.   We  were  trying  to  keep  the 
agitation  going,  because  this  was  what  was  exciting  to  us."  He 
said,  "Because  we  were  not  genuinely  seeking  what  we  said  we 
were  seeking,  I  want  to  apologize."   I  said  that  was  on  his 
conscience,  but  thanked  him  for  telling  me. 

During  my  two  years  of  resumed  teaching,  I  found 
relationships  within  my  department  to  be  what  they  had  always 
been;  congenial.   Unhappily,  this  was  not  the  case  with  Alex 
Sherriffs.   He  did  go  back  to  the  Psychology  Department,  but  he 
found,  in  the  regard  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  that  he  wasn't 
welcome.   This  was  highly  unfortunate  and  contributed  to 
acceptance,  by  Alex,  of  appointment  as  vice  chancellor  for  the 
statewide  system  of  state  universities  under  Chancellor  Glenn 
Dumke . 
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Of  Interest  to  me  was  what  happened  to  John  Searle,  who  was 
a  "colleague  in  philosophy.   John  had  been  one  of  the  most  vocal 
supporters  of  the  FSM,  and  I  was  even  told  that  forbidden 
loudspeakers  were  stashed  in  his  office  when  they  weren't  in 
use  on  Sproul  plaza.   Chancellor  Heyns  thought  that  because 
John  Searle  stood  so  well  and  had  been  so  well  perceived  and 
welcomed  by  the  FSM,  that  he  would  be  an  ideal  individual  to  be 
appointed  special  assistant  in  dealing  with  the  FSM.   So  Searle 
met  with  Bettina  Aptheker  et  al .   What  happened  was  entirely 
predictable.   Before  the  academic  year  1965-66  was  out,  the 
initial  embrace  by  the  FSM  leadership  of  Searle 's  appointment 
gave  way  to  repudiating  him  as  an  administration  "stooge." 


A  Course  at  Santa  Cruz  (1967) 


Strong:    Much  as  I  enjoyed  the  rewards  of  teaching,  I  decided  in  the 
spring  of  1967  that  I  did  not  want  to  continue  full  time  for 
two  more  years  to  my  normal  retirement  at  age  sixty- seven.   I 
did  accept  appointment  to  teach  one  course,  one  term,  at  Santa 
Cruz.   I  asked  what  they  would  want  me  to  teach,  and  they  said 
they  had  heard  about  my  philosophy  of  history  course;  would  I 
teach  that?   I  said  I'd  enjoy  doing  it.   I  taught  the  course  in 
one  of  the  houses.   My  enrollment  was  small  and  could  be  seated 
around  a  conference  table,  so  I  conducted  the  course  as  a 
seminar . 

One  of  the  reasons  I  accepted  the  appointment  was  because  I 
had  been  interested  in  the  Santa  Cruz  experiment  from  the  very 
beginning.   When  Santa  Cruz  campus  was  nothing  but  a  stand  of 
handsome  redwood  trees  and  some  farm  buildings  and  an  abandoned 
quarry,  I  walked  the  campus  with  Dean  McHenry,  and  he  talked  to 
me  of  his  hopes  for  the  college  house  plan.   On  that  occasion, 
or  one  subsequently,  I  gave  a  talk  at  Cabrillo  College,  which 
was  located  nearby.   I  wanted  to  see  how  the  college  house  plan 
worked  out  with  regard  to  instruction.   I  had  some  serious 
doubts,  not  about  how  well  it  would  work  at  the  undergraduate 
level;  I  thought  it  would  work  out  there  very  well.   My  concern 
was  how  a  graduate  program  could  be  coordinated  with  the  house 
plan. 

I  went  down  to  Santa  Cruz  only  one  day  a  week  and  spent  the 
full  day.   I  met  for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  with  a  break  of 
ten  minutes.   Then  in  the  afternoon  I  met  each  student 
individually.   I  assigned  each  student,  after  consultation 
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about  whether  the  student  was  a  philosophy  major  or  a  history 
major,  a  task  that  I  thought  was  equal  to  the  student's 
background,  ability,  and  interest.   I  thought  that  went  well. 
I  had  one  problem  student,  and  I  discovered  later  when  he 
turned  up  on  the  Berkeley  campus  that  he  had  had  a  drug 
problem. 

I  was  not  in  a  position  to  form  much  of  a  judgment  about 
development  on  the  Santa  Cruz  Campus .   I  brought  a  brown-bag 
lunch  with  me,  and  that  was  a  mistake  as  concerns  learning 
about  campus  developments.   I  think  there  must  have  been  a 
faculty  club  somewhere,  and  I  should  have  gone  there  to  lunch. 
But  what  happened  was  that  students  would  sit  down  to  lunch 
with  me.   So  I  had  an  enjoyable  time  with  the  students,  and 
learned  practically  nothing  from  the  faculty  about  what  was 
going  on  on  the  campus ,  beyond  chats  with  the  departmental 
chairman. 

I  received  invitations  to  teach,  almost  immediately  upon 
retirement,  from  former  students.   One  was  Robert  Hurlbutt,  who 
had  done  his  doctoral  dissertation  under  me,  and  was  now  the 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.   He  wanted  me  to  come  for  one  year,  but  if  not  for  a 
year,  would  I  come  for  a  semester?  And  would  I  please  offer  my 
famous  course  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  in  which  he  had 
been  a  student?   I  got  an  invitation  to  teach  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  from  Professor  McCarthy.   I  replied  to  both  of  them 
that,  after  consideration,  I  wanted  nothing  more  immediately 
than  to  travel.   I  didn't  want  to  be  tied  down  to  teaching. 


Footloose  Travel 


Strong:    In  1970,  Gertrude  and  I  were  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand.   Our 

hotel  adjoined  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Auckland,  and 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  decided  to  visit  the  Department  of 
Philosophy.   Students  were  busily  engaged  in  enrolling  for  the 
new  term.   I  saw  a  professor  waiting  in  his  office  for  a 
student  to  come  in,  so  I  dropped  in.   I  identified  myself  as  a 
Berkeley  professor  of  philosophy.   He  asked  me  if  I  was  the 
author  of  Procedures  and  Metaphysics. 


Nathan:    You  were  saying  that  he  asked  if  you  were  the  author—what  was 
the  title  again? 
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Strong:    Procedure's  and  Metaphysics,  a  dissertation  on  the  development 

of^sdentific  philosophical  thought  with  Galileo  and  Kepler  and 
their  predecessors  in  Italy,  going  back  to  Plato  and  following 
out  the  history  of  Platonism  in  relation  to  mathematics.   He 
told  me  that  my  book  was  recommended  reading  in  his  course  in 
philosophy  of  science,  and  that  if  he  could  have  obtained 
copies  of  it,  he  would  have  assigned  it  as  a  required  text. 
Why  weren't  there  copies  of  it?   I  said  there  weren't  any 
copies  because  the  press  had  not  reprinted.   I  had  parted  with 
all  but  my  last  copies  in  response  to  requests.   This  was 
before  the  book  was  republished  in  Germany  by  copy  method. 

He  said  he'd  like  me  to  meet  the  chairman  of  the 
department.   I  went  with  him  and  had  a  chat  with  the  chairman. 
Upshot?  The  chairman  said,  "You're  the  man  we're  looking  for. 
We've  got  funds  for  a  visiting  professorship  for  the  coming 
year.   Would  you  come  for  a  term?" 

Nathan:    Were  you  tempted? 

Strong:    I  said  that  indeed  I  would.   So  he  said  that  when  I  got  back  to 
Berkeley  I  should  send  him  my  bio-bibliography,  and  then  I 
would  hear  from  him.   I  got  back  and  sent  a  bio -bibliography 
listing  courses,  publications,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.   I  had  a 
letter  from  the  chap  who  had  led  me  to  the  chairman,  saying 
that  he  was  looking  forward  to  my  coming.   Then  I  got  a  very 
apologetic  letter  that  unfortunately  the  budget  allocation  that 
they  had  counted  upon  hadn't  materialized.   They  hoped  that 
they  might  be  able  to  renew  the  invitation,  but-- 

So  I  never  resumed  teaching  beyond  that  one  term  at  Santa 
Cruz.   By  the  way,  that  request  was  repeated,  but  I  said  no.   I 
found  that  driving  down  and  back  and  giving  the  course  just  one 
day  a  week  was  more  than  I  wanted  to  undertake  again. 

We  journeyed  to  the  South  Pacific  in  January,  1970,  and  it 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  trips  extending  a  month  or  more. 
I  won't  go  into  the  South  Pacific  trip,  which  started  in  Tahiti 
and  took  us  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and 
several  others.   It  was  a  typical  tourist  South  Pacific  trip 
and  most  enjoyable. 

But  I  do  want  to  report  on  one  trip  which  occurred  after 
the  South  Pacific  trip.   This  was  when  we  went  to  Europe  to 
take  delivery  of  a  Volkswagen  at  Wolfsburg.   This  was  a  trip 
that  took  us  to  Spain,  near  the  town  of  Castellana  de  la  Plana, 
where  we  lived  in  a  private  house  overlooking  the 
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Mediterranean.   By  the  calendar,  it  was  springtime,  but  it  was 
cold.   We  had  a  fireplace  which  had  been  built  so  that  you 
cotrld*  sit  before  it  on  an  enclosed  balcony  and  look  out  over 
the  sea.   We  would  light  a  fire  in  the  fireplace,  and  the  smoke 
would  go  up  the  chimney  and  then  come  down  the  chimney.   I 
searched  around  for  bits  of  firewood,  but  in  Spain  little  is  to 
be  found  anywhere.   The  natives  see  to  that. 

Finally  on  one  of  our  trips  inland—because  in  order  to  get 
warm  we  would  go  inland  to  Teruel  and  other  towns  where  signs 
of  the  civil  war  were  only  too  evident  in  bullet  holes- -I  found 
a  lumber  mill.   They  wouldn't  sell  me  a  scrap  of  firewood,  but 
they  gave  me  the  address  of  a  place  near  us  where  wood  could  be 
purchased,  and  I  laid  in  an  ample  store. 

From  Castellana  south  we  covered  the  Spanish  coast  all  the 
way  to  Gibralter.   There  was  now  a  highway  to  Malaga  around  the 
rugged  southern  coast  of  Spain.   In  a  town  on  a  hill,  we  parked 
the  car  and  we  were  wandering  about,  when  we  met  a  young  couple 
who  had  just  come  from  Tangiers.   We  said  we  were  going  there, 
whereupon  they  warmly  recommended  a  small  hotel  run  by  two 
brothers,  one  the  chef.   They  praised  the  kitchen  adjoining  a 
garden,  where  the  turtles  wandered  and  birds  are  sang.   They 
said  we  would  be  very  happy  there.   I  thanked  them  for  advising 
us. 

We  got  to  Tangiers,  found  this  little  hotel,  and  turtles 
indeed  wandered  up  and  down  the  garden.   We  enjoyed  marvelous 
French  cooking.   I  got  well  acquainted  with  the  two  brothers, 
and  informed  them  that  we  were  going  to  Fez  and  Marrakesh. 
They  advised  me  on  hotels.   I  said  I  had  a  fishing  rod  with  me, 
and  wanted  to  go  fishing  in  the  Atlas  Mountains .  Was  there 
some  particular  place  we  should  stay?  They  recommended  a  hotel 
run  by  a  friend,  and  said  they  would  write  to  him  if  I  liked. 
I  said,  "Fine." 

We  spent  some  time  in  Tangiers,  visited  the  casbah,  walked 
the  beach,  selected  places  to  see  from  a  guidebook.   On  our  way 
south,  we  stopped  to  enjoy  Volubilis,  the  silent  ruin,  in  green 
meadows,  of  a  once -thriving  Roman  city.   We  went  up  and  down 
the  famous  marketplace  at  Marrakesh,  with  its  performers. 
Onward  again,  we  reached,  as  expected  guests,  the  French-run 
hotel  in  the  middle  Atlas.   I  was  told  I  was  early,  unless  I 
fished  with  bait.   I  said,   "No,  only  fly  fishing."  "Ahhh, 
alas,  monsieur."   I  asked  what  the  trouble  was.   Snow  melting. 
Snow  was  melting  up  in  the  high  Atlas,  and  the  river  was  up  to 
the  trees.   We  walked  to  the  river  and  beheld  a  torrent.  It  had 
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not  occurred  to  me  that  that  far  south  you'd  have  the  spring 
floods  from  the  snow  melt. 

I  asked  about  going  over  the  Tizi-n-Test,  the  high  pass. 
"Oh,  yes,  the  Tizi-n-Test- -difficult,  but  you  can  make  it."  So 
we  drove  over  the  Tizi-n-Test  [laughs].   It  was  a  dangerous 
road,  from  its  narrowness.   I  do  not  remember  encountering 
another  vehicle.  We  finally  ended  up  in  a  garrison  town  beyond 
the  mountains  where  there  was  a  French  government -run  hotel. 
We  were  the  only  guests  in  the  hotel.   On  market  day  we  went  to 
the  market,  and  there  wasn't  another  woman  in  sight,  only  men. 

After  we  had  explored  the  desert,  in  which  a  strange  water - 
conserving  plant  interested  us,  we  began  the  return  to  the 
north.   We  had  come  down  inland,  and  now  we  went  along  the 
coast  through  Casablanca,  back  to  the  little  hotel  in  Tangiers. 
We  crossed  into  Spain  and  journeyed  north  through  the  mountains 
on  the  border  between  Spain  and  Portugal.   Leaving  the 
mountains  for  the  coast  of  Portugal,  we  followed  until  we 
crossed  the  border  into  Spain.   There,  we  turned  inland  over 
the  mountains  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.   Driving  along  the  Spanish 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  we  explored  valley  after  valley  up  to  the 
snow  line,  north  into  France,  went  to  the  Gorges  of  the  Tarn, 
through  the  high  Auvergne,  to  the  Loire  River,  down  the  Loire 
to  the  coast.   We  traversed  the  entire  coast  of  Brittany, 
staying  at  wonderful  little  towns,  walking,  I  swear,  to  every 
headland.   Next  came  Normandy,  the  entire  coast  of  France, 
through  the  Netherlands  to  Germany,  where  we  left  the 
Volkswagen  to  be  put  on  a  boat.   We  took  the  train  to  Great 
Britain  to  do,  as  usual,  some  library  work. 

We  flew  to  Boston,  were  met  there  by  Burr  Overstreet  and 
taken  up  to  his  farm  in  Bennington,  where  I  did  farm  work;  I 
dug  stones  out  that  had  cropped  up,  and  I  got  his  vegetable 
garden  in  shape,  until  our  Volkswagen  was  delivered.   Gertrude 
and  I  then  drove  across  the  country  to  Berkeley. 

Nathan:    What  a  trip. 

Strong:    We  took  another  Far  East  trip  beginning  in  Tokyo,  which  took  us 
all  over  the  place- -Nepal  and  so  on.   We  kept  on  traveling.   We 
went  back  to  Norway  in  a  mailboat,  travelling  in  a  rented  Volvo 
to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  then  going  around  the  North  Cape. 
But  that's  enough  about  travel. 
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Committee  on  Memorial  Resolutions 


Strong:    After  my  retirement,  I  had  only  one  academic  assignment,  a 

committee  on  which  only  professors  emeritus  served.   This  was 
the  Committee  on  Memorial  Resolutions.  Victor  Lenzen  was  the 
chairman.  Victor  called  me  and  asked  if,  since  he  did  all  the 
work,  it  was  all  right  with  me  if  he  continued  to  do  so  without 
assistance.   I  said  yes.  [laughter] 

Victor  died,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Committees  called  me  and  said  they  were  reforming  the 
committee,  and  would  I  be  chairman?   I  said  no,  but  that  I  was 
willing  to  serve  on  it,  although,  so  far,  I  didn't  consider 
that  I  had.   He  asked  if  I  had  any  suggestions,  and  I  said  yes. 
I  said  I  thought  the  membership  on  the  Committee  on  Memorial 
Resolutions  should  cover  actively  the  major  areas  on  the 
campus --the  humanities,  professional  schools  and  the  sciences. 
I  suggested  the  appointment  of  Gorton  Linsley  of  agriculture, 
chairman;  and  Lincoln  Constance  of  Letters  and  Science,  who 
knew  the  faculty  as  well  as  any  person  I  could  think  of. 

Under  this  new,  reconstituted  committee,  we  all 
participated.   Since  I  was  not  on  campus  actively--!  came  down 
to  get  my  mail- -my  responsibility  became  an  editorial 
responsibility.   I  very  carefully  read  each  memorial 
resolution,  and  whenever  one  presented  problems  of  composition: 
sentences  out  of  place,  faulty  structuring,  or  embarrassing 
purple  patches--!  would  rewrite.   Keeping  in  view  that  the 
printed  resolution  would  appear  over  signatures  of  the 
subcommittee ,  I  took  great  pains  not  to  put  anything  in  that 
wasn't  already  in  a  resolution.   I  was  concerned  simply  to  have 
it  be  a  respectable  piece  of  prose. 


More  on  the  Journal  of  the  History  of  Philosophy 


Nathan:    Were  you  still  also  involved  with  the  Journal  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy? 

Strong:    Oh,  yes.   That,  indeed,  was  my  main  intellectual  activity. 

When  I  resumed  teaching,  I  was  so  busy  that  I  worked  on  only 
one  article,  and  that  was  my  "Justification  of  Juridical 
Punishment."   Because  I  had  been  concerned  with  the  punishing 
of  students  for  their  misconduct,  I  now  wanted  to  publish  an 
article  answering  the  question,  "What  are  the  fundamental 
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reasons^that  justify  inflicting  a  penalty  upon  someone  who 
knowingly  breaks  the  law  or  violates  a  rule  governing 
mi-ffeonduct?"   I  first  took  up  the  question  in  a  paper  I  read  to 
the  Kosmos  Club,  a  faculty  group.   I  thought  it  was  timely  to 
do  so.   Then  I  rewrote  it  for  publication  in  a  philosophical 
j  ournal . 

In  connection  with  the  Journal  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy.  I  was  still  serving  as  the  president  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  some  years.   I  had  two 
principal  concerns:   one  was  the  financial  problems  of  the 
Journal .  which  remained  serious.   The  other  was  reading 
manuscripts  in  my  fields  of  competence,  which  were  history  of 
philosophy,  philosophy  of  history,  philosophical  and  scientific 
thought  in  the  Renaissance  through  the  eighteenth  century, 
papers  on  Bergson,  on  Dewey;  hardly  anything  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  because  that  was  outside  of  the  areas  of  my  major 
interests.   I  wrote  some  reviews. 

I  might  say  of  refereeing,  that  I  was  of  help  to  aspiring 
authors,  those  who  had  recently  written  a  doctoral  dissertation 
and  were  utilizing  the  work  done  on  the  doctoral  dissertation 
to  write  an  article  to  appear  in  print.   Doctoral  dissertations 
are  usually  received  and  placed  in  file  (except  at  Columbia, 
where  you  have  to  publish) .   Many  of  these  young  scholars 
didn't  know  how  to  write  a  journal  article.   For  one  thing, 
they  tried  to  pack  too  much  into  the  space  allowed.   So  I  found 
myself  still  teaching.   If  I  had  any  doubt  about  the  research, 
I  looked  up  the  research,  which  was  time-consuming.   But 
mainly,  since  an  article  was  referred  to  me  because  it  was  in 
my  field,  I  would  examine  the  article  and  indicate  to  the 
author  why  it  was  or  was  not  acceptable  as  written.   I  would 
suggest,  if  further  research  was  indicated  or  further 
documentation  was  indicated,  what  it  was.   Where  I  thought  the 
exposition  could  be  improved,  or  where  argument  was  not 
satisfactory  and  why  it  was  not  satisfactory,  I  took  pains  to 
be  specific. 

The  referee's  report- -this  is  the  policy  of  the  Journal- - 
was  sent  to  the  author  without  the  name  of  the  referee.   On  one 
occasion  my  report  was  an  article  fetched  out  of  a  doctoral 
dissertation  on  Henry  More,  who  was  one  of  the  Cambridge 
Platonists.   The  article  was  sent  back  to  the  author  with  my 
comments  at  least  twice.   He'd  made  a  fundamental  mistake  in 
his  doctoral  dissertation,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  give  it 
up.   I  kept  pointing  out  to  him  that  the  evidence  wouldn't 
support  a  conclusion  he'd  set  forth.   Finally  he  made  the 
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correction  needed  and  asked  for  my  name  because  he  wanted  to 
thank  me  directly.   [laughs]   So  I  was  thanked  directly. 

The  other  instance  was,  in  a  way,  heartrending.   I  had  sent 
to  me  an  essay  on  Bergson.   In  terms  of  research  and  knowledge 
of  Bergson,  it  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  work.   But  an  argument 
that  was  advanced—it  was  on  determinism  and  free  will- -was 
unfortunately  very  faulty.   The  author  was  a  nun  in  some 
little,  virtually  unknown  Catholic  college  for  women  in  Texas. 
How  she  got  the  competence  to  do  what  she  did,  I  don't  know.   I 
wrote- -well,  I  really  delivered  a  disquisition  on  determinism, 
and  what  in  terms  of  Bergson  she  needed  to  do  to  make 
corrections.   The  corrected  article  was  published.   She  then 
informed  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  who  in  turn  informed  me, 
that  she  hoped  that  she  might  continue  to  correspond  with  me, 
sending  me  her  further  work  so  that  she  might  receive  my 
comments .   I  wrote  back  to  the  editor  that  if  she  submitted 
further  articles  I  would  be  willing  to  read  them,  but  that  I 
did  not  want  to  take  on  a  tutorial  responsibility,  which  might 
turn  out  to  be  quite  time-consuming. 


Conclusion:   To  Further  Understanding  of  the  Past 


Strong:    In  English  pubs  they  say,  "Gentlemen,  it's  time."   For  over 

twenty  years,  the  documents  collected  from  my  office  for  me  by 
Kitty  Malloy  had  collected  dust;  newspaper  clippings  which 
friends  and  relatives  sent  to  me  had  turned  brown  with  age  and 
brittle.   Here  are  materials  of  history,  all  right.   In  my 
philosophy  of  history  course  I  called  materials  of  this  kind 
"the  conserved  or  preserved  past."   I  said  that  if  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  conserved  or  preserved  past,  and  nobody 
remembers ,  then  what  you  have  is  the  perished  past  which  is 
unknowable,  and  no  historian  can  answer  questions  about  the 
unknowable. 

The  decisions  made,  the  actions  taken,  the  courses  followed 
out --these  can't  be  altered.   They  belong  to  the  past,  and  they 
can't  be  changed.   But  what  may  be  changed  are  perceptions  and 
judgments,  as  one  studies  the  records  and  reflects  on,  and 
discourses  about,  what  was  said  and  done.   Here  one  contributes 
to  knowledge  of  the  past,  to  furthering  one's  understanding  of 
it.   This  is  what,  as  historian,  I  have  sought  to  do.   I 
suppose  the  question  can  be  raised,  "What  about  your 
objectivity?"   I  will  not  include  in  the  appendix  a  document  I 
published,  "On  Judging  History,"  in  which  the  objectivity  is 
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discussed.   I  will  simply  make  a  brief  comment.   The 
objectivity  of  the  historian  lies  not  in  abstaining  from 
vartatng  in  researching  and  writing,  as  though  not  caring  what 
was  gained  or  lost,  enjoyed  or  suffered.   Objectivity  consists 
in  being  scrupulous  about  facts  and  about  what  the  facts 
confirm  or  sustain  as  concerning  judgments,  understanding,  and 
truth . 

The  historian  is  a  practitioner  of  a  profession,  and  as  in 
every  profession,  there  are  requirements  of  performance. 
Herodotus  begins  his  history  of  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Persians  by  perceiving  this,  and  because  so  perceiving,  has 
rightly  been  called  the  father  of  history.   He  speaks  of  his 
history  as  researches  which  he  publishes  to  place  on  record 
memorable  deeds  done,  and  the  grounds  of  the  feud,  according  to 
the  participants  their  due  mede  of  glory.   To  render  what  is 
due  is  to  do  justice. 

In  Plato's  Republic.  Book  I,  a  group  of  young  men,  with 
Socrates,  had  been  attending  a  festival  and  have  come  to  the 
home  of  Polemarchus  to  continue  their  enjoyment  of  being  with 
each  other.   Cephalus ,  the  father  of  Polemarchus,  joins  the 
group.   Socrates  says  to  Cephalus  that  he  delights  in 
conversing  with  very  old  persons,  "for  as  they  have  gone  before 
us  over  the  road  which  perhaps  we  also  shall  have  to  travel,  I 
think  we  ought  to  learn  from  them  what  the  nature  of  that  road 
is,  whether  it  be  rough  and  difficult  or  smooth  and  easy.   What 
do  you  make  of  it?" 

Cephalus  says  that  old  people  complain  about  how  difficult 
it  is  being  old,  suffering  the  infirmities  of  the  aging,  times 
were  better  when  we  were  young.   But,  he  says,  some  say,  "Look 
at  all  the  difficulties  we  had  from  which  we  are  now  free.   We 
no  longer  have  to  worry  about  that.   As  for  myself,  my 
grandfather  was  a  wealthy  man;  my  father  didn't  do  as  well. 
But  I  have  done  somewhat  better  than  my  father  and  not  as  well 
as  my  grandfather,  so  my  son  Polemarchus  will  have  a  good 
inheritance  from  me." 

He  continues,  "Old  men  begin  to  wonder  if  there  is  a  life 
after  death.   Will  I  be  held  accountable?  Apart  from  that,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  leave  this  life  if  I  hadn't  paid  my  debts,  if 
I  hadn't  rendered  what  is  due  to  others,  if  I  hadn't  fulfilled 
my  obligations.   I  want  to  do  justice."   Socrates  asks,  "Is 
restoring  what  is  due  to  others  an  adequate  definition  of 
justice?"  And  Cephalus  says,  smiling,  "It's  time  for  me  to 
attend  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods.   Let  Polemarchus,  my  son, 
inherit  the  argument." 
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Debts  of  Gratitude 


Strong:    I  am  only  too  aware  that  I  owe  debts  of  gratitude  that  I 

haven't  paid  and  that  I  have  not  space  to  pay  in  this  history. 

a 

Strong:    To  my  entire  Chancellor's  staff,  I  am  grateful,  especially: 
Akiko  Owen,  Kitty  Malloy,  Lincoln  Constance,  Alex  Sherriffs, 
John  Jordan,  Adrian  Kragen,  and  Alan  Searcy.   They  have 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  history,  as  well  as  Starker 
Leopold,  a  dear  friend  who  did  fine  work  for  me  as  a  faculty 
assistant  in  connection  with  problems  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  in  Bodega.   I  remember  Hunter  Dupree,  historian  of 
science,  who  took  over  the  responsibility  of  The  Bancroft 
Library  when  an  acting  director  was  very  much  needed.   I  owe 
them  debts  of  gratitude,  as  I  do  other  members  of  the  faculty: 
Delmer  Brown,  Burton  Moyer,  Nathan  Glazer,  Paul  Seabury, 
William  Peterson,  Alexander  Grendon,  Hardin  Jones,  George 
Lenczowski,  Daniel  Arnon,  Thomas  Jukes,  John  Lawrence. 

Most  of  all,  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  wife  for  her 
never- failing  courage  and  resolution.  With  me,  Gertrude  shared 
the  burdens  of  anxiety  in  1964-65.   I  cherish  what  she  said  to 
our  children  when  they  were  troubled  by  the  question,  "Was  I 
doing  the  right  thing  in  seeking  to  discipline  rule-violating 
students?"   She  said,  "You  can  be  proud  of  your  father."   She 
knew,  as  the  memoranda  made  at  the  time  show,  that  I  had  what  I 
considered  to  be  an  inescapable  responsibility  of  office.   It 
was  a  matter  of  duty  and  not  of  choice  to  require  observance  of 
University  policies  and  rules.   I  did  not  only  what  I  could  do, 
but  what  I  was  obligated  to  do  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

As  an  historian,  I  shall  return  my  documents  to  storage  or 
deposit  them  where  they  may  be  of  service  to  other  historians. 
As  a  past  preserved,  the  documents  have  enabled  me  to  tell  the 
story  of  what  was  said  and  done,  in  the  momentous  year  1964-65 
within  the  purview  of  the  Chancellor's  Office. 

To  Harriet  Nathan,  who  has  provided  in  advance  perceptive 
questions  and  helpful  guides,  I  am  deeply  indebted,  and  I  thank 
her  most  gratefully. 

Nathan:    How  very  graceful  and  kind. 
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Since  1954  the  Re-gional  Oral  History  Office  has  been  interviewing  leading 
participants  in  orlwell-placed  witnesses  to  major  events  in  the  development  of 
Northern  California,  the  West,  and  the  Nation.  Oral  history  is  a  modern  research 
technique  involving  an  interviewee  and  an  informed  interviewer  in  spontaneous 
conversation.  The  taped  record  is  transcribed,  lightly  edited  for  continuity 
and  clarity,  and  reviewed  by  the  interviewee.  The  resulting  manuscript  is  typed 
in  final  form,  indexed,  bound  with  photographs  and  illustrative  materials,  and 
placed  in  The  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and 
other  research  collections  for  scholarly  use.  Because  it  is  primary  material, 
oral  history  is  not  intended  to  present  the  final,  verified,  or  complete 
narrative  of  events.  It  is  a  spoken  account,  offered  by  the  interviewee  in 
response  to  questioning,  and  as  such  it  is  reflective,  partisan,  deeply  involved, 
and  irreplaceable. 


************************************ 


All  uses  of  this  manuscript  are  covered  by  a  legal  agreement 
between  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  and  Gertrude 
Dowsett  Strong  dated  April  4,  1990.  The  manuscript  is  thereby  made 
available  for  research  purposes.  All  literary  rights  in  the 
manuscript,  including  the  right  to  publish,  are  reserved  to  The 
Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  No  part 
of  the  manuscript  may  be  quoted  for  publication  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley. 

Requests  for  permission  to  quote  for  publication  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  486  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  94720,  and  should  include 
identification  of  the  specific  passages  to  be  quoted,  anticipated 
use  of  the  passages,  and  identification  of  the  user.  The  legal 
agreement  with  Gertrude  Strong  requires  that  she  be  notified  of  the 
request  and  allowed  thirty  days  in  which  to  respond. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  oral  history  be  cited  as  follows: 


Gertrude  Dowsett  Strong,  "Family  Life,  the 
Campus,  the  Community,"  an  oral  history 
conducted  in  1989  by  Harriet  Nathan, 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft 
Library,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1992. 


Gertrude  Strong 
Deer  Creek,  July  15,  1991 


INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -Gertrude  Strong 


When  Gertrude  Dowsett  Strong  joined  the  ranks  of  faculty  and 
administrators'  wives,  she  accepted  the  traditional  role  of  the  second 
person  in  the  husband -and -wife  team,  the  "two  for  the  price  of  one,"  in 
the  university  setting  of  the  time.   She  was  nevertheless  highly 
individual  in  the  joy  and  flair  she  brought  to  her  multiple  duties.   She 
observed  how  a  professional  staff  could  handle  the  details  of  office 
concerns  and  formal  entertaining,  but  recognized  that  some  elements  of 
campus  life  —  socializing  with  colleagues  and  visitors,  helping  with 
research,  and  learning  the  institution's  ways- -also  belonged  to  the 
second  member  of  the  team,  along  with  running  the  household  and  caring 
for  the  children.   Gertrude  Strong  negotiated  the  shallows  and  whirlpools 
of  campus  life  as  the  wife  of  a  faculty  member,  administrator,  and 
Chancellor  with  quiet  assurance,  and  with  warmth  and  lack  of  pretence 
that  won  lasting  affection  and  respect  for  herself  and  her  husband. 

When  the  Strongs  greeted  the  interviewer  at  the  first  meeting,  for  a 
moment  they  stood  together  in  their  livingroom.   She  appeared  petite, 
feminine,  and  almost  fragile,  but  in  their  adventurous  lives  together  her 
intelligence,  sympathy,  energy,  laughter,  and  strength  complemented  and 
matched  that  of  her  husband.   She  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she 
should  earn  enough  to  help  pay  his  fees  and  expenses  in  graduate  school, 
ride  horseback,  hike  and  camp,  use  hammer  and  nails  to  help  build  their 
family  home  on  Euclid  Avenue,  manage  funds  and  keep  books  for  her  family 
and  for  some  of  Berkeley's  leading  civic  organizations,  and  hand- 
upholster  livingroom  furniture  that  was  built  to  last.   She  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  education  of  their  daughter  and  two  sons,  learned  to 
dance,  and  to  love  travel,  the  theater  and  music,  and  continued  her 
lifelong  practice  of  reading  widely  in  science  and  medicine,  and  other 
fields  of  her  interest. 

Gertrude  Strong  agreed  to  provide  an  interview  to  accompany  her 
husband's  oral  history  memoir.   When  she  was  offered  the  possibility  of 
more  than  one  session,  she  said  that  one  would  be  enough  and  wondered 
whether  she  would  have  much  to  contribute  that  would  not  duplicate  her 
husband's  remarks.   It  soon  became  clear  that  her  story  was  unique,  and 
rewarding  in  its  own  right. 

Her  interview  took  place  at  the  Strongs'  home  on  February  8,  1989. 
She  referred  to  the  interviewer's  suggested  outline,  adding  her  own 
perspective,  an  account  of  the  responsibilities  she  assumed  as  a  young 
girl,  and  some  of  the  experiences  that  shaped  her  character.   She  spoke 
conversationally  and  easily,  making  the  occasion  a  series  of  candid  and 
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lively  reminiscences,  both  of  the  good  times  and  those  more  troubled, 
when  she  assured  her  children,  "You  can  be  proud  of  your  father."   When 
the  interview  was  transcribed  and  lightly  edited,  she  gave  it  careful 
review,  and  added  a  few  written  comments. 

As  she  had  done  for  many  years,  Gertrude  Strong  welcomed  family 
members  and  friends  who  came  to  visit.   She  greeted,  fed,  and  paid 
attention  to  them,  and  made  afternoon  tea  a  regular  event  with  time  for 
conversation  and  making  plans.   During  tea  one  afternoon  when  a  grandson 
came  by  to  talk  to  her,  they  withdrew  to  a  corner  of  the  large  livingroom 
for  a  more  private  session.   She  showed  the  liveliest  interest  in  his 
comments.   As  they  talked  and  laughed  with  their  heads  close  together, 
the  two  voices  sounded  equally  young,  enthusiastic,  and  companionable. 

In  her  interview  she  spoke  with  affection  of  the  Strongs'  family, 
beginning  with  their  three  children  and  growing  to  include  ten 
grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren,  along  with  "all  the  in-laws." 
Her  words  brought  to  mind  the  way  her  husband  addressed  her  in  eighteen 
of  the  poems  collected  in  Quatrains  and  Other  Musings.   In  one  of  them, 
"On  Gathering  Rose  Buds ....",  he  wrote,  "The  time  I'm  happiest  is  spent 
with  you. " 
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XVI  GROWING  UP  IN  OREGON 

[Date  of  Interview  with  Gertrude  Strong: 


7  February  1989  ]//# 


Nathan:     Perhaps  we  could  start  with  your  family;  what  it  was  like  for 
you  growing  up,  and  what  you  hoped  for  as  a  young  person. 

G.  Strong:   I  was  born  in  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin,  and  came  with  my 

father  and  mother  and  younger  sister  to  Gresham,  Oregon,  when 
I  was  five  years  old.   I  grew  up  in  Gresham. 

Nathan:     Why  did  they  come  to  Oregon? 

G.  Strong:   I  suppose  for  financial  reasons.   I  think  my  father  had 

something  to  do  with  the  railroads  in  Wisconsin.   He  had  had 
something  to  do  with  a  cigar  store  that  brought  cigars  from 
Cuba.   I  know  that  failed.   Subsequently  he  went  to  Oregon 
because  he  had  a  brother  who  had  a  drugstore  in  Gresham.   My 
father  settled  there,  and  he  raised  fancy  Leghorn  chickens. 
He  had  a  commercial  hatchery  for  baby  chickens. 


The  Oldest  of  the  Group 


G.  Strong:   We  lived  very  near  my  uncle,  and  he  had  three  sons.   There 

were  three  daughters- -there  was  another  daughter  who  was  born 
in  Oregon—on  one  side,  and  three  sons  on  the  other.   We 
really  became  a  whole  family  of  six  children,  and  I  was  the 
oldest.   When  I  went  to  school,  that  was  very  exciting  for  the 
six  of  us,  because  they  would  wait  for  me,  and  I  would  come 
home  and  then  we  would  have  a  little  school  of  what  I  had 
learned  that  day.   We  were  known  as  the  Dowsett  kids.   We  had 
a  very  happy  childhood  together,  doing  adventurous  things  on 
our  hillside. 
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Nathan:     What  kinds  of  adventurous  things  did  you  do? 

G.  Strong:   Wt-Tived  out  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  so  there  were  just 

fields  and  fir  forests.   We  used  to  go  camping,  and  we  went  on 
picnics.   We  just  went  out  adventuring.   We  were  very 
enclosed;  we  didn't  have  other  neighbors,  so  there  were  just 
those  six  of  us.   I  think  that  was  fun. 

One  thing  that  wasn't  fun  was  that  our  parents  used  to 
belong  to  a  card  club.   They  played  something  called  "five 
hundred,"  and  they  used  to  go  off  evenings  and  leave  the  six 
of  us  in  one  house  or  the  other.   I  was  the  oldest,  and  it 
made  me  nervous  to  be  babysitting,  I  suppose,  at  a  very  tender 
age.   I  remember  I  just  hated  cards.   Little  did  I  know 
[laughs]  that  I  was  going  to  play  bridge  and  like  playing 
cards  very  much  later  in  my  life. 

We  didn't  have  electricity;  we  had  oil  lamps.   I  used  to 
take  an  oil  lamp,  and  the  oldest  son  would  take  a  butcher 
knife.   We  would  go  through  the  house,  looking  in  the  closets 
and  under  the  beds ,  making  sure  that  everything  was  safe . 
Then  we  would  play  our  games ,  and  I  suppose  have  a  very  happy 
evening  until  our  families  came  back. 

We  had  a  creek  that  went  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
property,  and  that  was  a  source  of  great  fun  for  children. 


The  Pleasures  of  School 


G.  Strong:   I  went  on  to  school,  and  I  liked  it  very  much.   In  those  days 
you  could  go  to  school  as  soon  as  you  could  count  to  a 
hundred.   I  started,  I  think,  when  I  was  six,  and  felt  very 
superior  because  I  could  count  to  a  hundred  and  some  of  the 
other  children  couldn't.   I  remember  that.   I  had  a  Miss 
Parmelee  for  my  first  grade  teacher.   Miss  Anderson  was  my 
third  grade  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Myers  was- -I  guess  each  teacher 
had  two  classes,  because  Mrs.  Myers  was  my  fifth  grade 
teacher.   It  was  quite  a  small  school. 

Then  I  had  Miss  Arthur.   She  was  my  important  teacher, 
because  she  found  that  I  had  read  my  geography  book  and  my 
history  book  through.   I  was  hemstitching  handkerchiefs  under 
the  desk,  and  she  scolded  me  because  I  wasn't  learning  my 
lesson.   I  said  that  I  had  read  it  through,  so  she  asked  me  a 
few  questions  about  what  was  in  our  books.   Then  the  next  day 
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she  said,  "I  think  you  should  skip  the  sixth  grade  and  go  into 
the  seventh  grade.   Then  you  won't  be  hemming  handkerchiefs  or 
doifig  other  things  when  you  should  be  studying."   I  thought 
that  was  wonderful.   She  asked  the  principal  of  the  school, 
who  said  it  was  okay,  and  I  went  into  the  seventh  grade. 

That  was  a  lot  of  fun,  because  they  were  doing  sentences 
that  you  broke  down  into  little  segments,  and  I  liked  that.   I 
learned  about  sentence  structure  in  a  way  I  hadn't  learned 
before . 

Nathan:     Was  that  diagramming? 

G.  Strong:   Yes.   The  other  children  in  the  seventh  grade  didn't  like 

having  me  come  in.   I  can  remember  that  I  felt  that  I  was  very 
much  an  outsider.   On  the  other  hand,  it  went  on  all  right. 
Then  I  went  on  to  high  school.   We  had  a  union  high  school, 
and  many  of  the  students  came  in  from  the  country  around.   The 
high  school,  then,  had  a  couple  of  hundred  students,  many  of 
whom  came  in  by  buses.   By  the  time  I  went  to  high  school  I 
was  twelve  or  so. 

Maybe  I  should  say  something  about  the  little  town, 
because  it  had  at  most  two  thousand  people.   It  later  became  a 
suburb  of  Portland,  kind  of  a  bedroom  community.   But  at  that 
time  it  was  a  farming  center  and  consisted  of  just  a  group  of 
stores  at  the  crossroad.   My  uncles  had  the  drugstore,  and 
there  was  a  hardware  store,  a  grocery  store,  and  a  feed  store. 
I  guess  that  was  about  all. 


The  Uncles'  Drugstore 


G.  Strong:   I  think  I  should  tell  you  about  the  drugstore,  because  that 
was  a  great  influence  in  my  life.   I  had  two  uncles,  my 
mother's  brother  and  my  father's  brother.   They  were  brothers- 
in-law  and  they  owned  this  drugstore.   They  sold  books;  in 
those  days  everybody  had  to  buy  their  own  school  books.   There 
was  a  big  book  department,  and  of  course  a  prescription  area. 
They  had  to  be  licensed  pharmacists  in  order  to  run  that  part 
of  it.   Then  there  was  a  soda  fountain. 

The  soda  fountain  was  my  area,  because  as  soon  as  I  was 
tall  enough  to  make  an  ice  cream  soda  they  gave  me  a  job. 
About  the  time  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  qualified.   That  was 
great  fun,  because  all  my  friends,  you  see,  would  come  in  to 
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the  soda  fountain.   I  had  lots  of  social  life  related  to  that. 

Also,  they  gave  me  a  lot  of  responsibility  as  the  high 
school  years  went  on.   I  ordered  ice  cream  from  Portland  over 
the  telephone,  and  it  would  come  out  on  the  streetcar  line  to 
Gresham.   Then  one  of  the  uncles  would  go  down  with  his  car 
and  put  the  keg  of  chopped-up  ice,  with  the  five  gallons  of 
ice  cream  in  the  center  on  the  running  board,  and  bring  it  up 
to  the  fountain.   They'd  roll  it  in  and  pack  it  in  ice  again, 
and  then  I'd  dish  it  out  gradually. 

Also  there  was  a  candy  case,  and  I  was  in  charge  of  that. 
They  let  me  order  the  candy,  and  I  felt  very  important,  in 
that  I  was  allowed  to  do  all  of  this.   My  uncles  were  just 
very  good  to  me.  One  uncle  had  three  sons  and  the  other  uncle 
was  a  bachelor.   They  treated  me  like  a  daughter. 

Nathan:     Were  you  tempted  to  try  out  the  merchandise? 

G.  Strong:   Oh,  of  course.   I'm  sure  it  was  very  bad  for  my  teeth. 
[ laughs ] 

Nathan:     Then  did  you  do  the  washing  up  and  taking  care  of  the  money? 

G.  Strong:   Oh,  yes.   We  didn't  have  a  cash  register  for  the  ice  cream 
counter.   We  used  to  put  the  money  in  a  dish,  and  then  it 
would  get  transferred  over  into  the  cash  register  that  was 
over  by  the  candy  part.   Well,  I  kept  the  books,  too.   That 
is,  I  sent  out  the  bills.   I  think  that  came  a  little  later. 
I  did  the  income  tax.   The  income  tax  was  introduced  just 
about  then,  about  1914.   It  wasn't  complicated  in  those  days. 
I  don't  know  how  I  learned  to  keep  the  books,  but  I  remember 
doing  it. 

In  relation  to  that  drugstore,  in  1918  we  had  the  flu 
epidemic.   I  was  sixteen,  and  both  of  my  uncles  got  flu. 
Everybody  got  flu,  and  it  was  a  very  serious  kind  of  flu.   We 
had  two  doctors,  Dr.  Short  and  Dr.  Bittner,  and  they  had  to 
serve  the  country  around..  There  were  just  a  couple  of 
prescriptions  that  they  used  in  those  days ,  so  I  learned  to 
make  them.   It  was  just  a  matter  of  counting  out  some  pills, 
and  then  making  something  called  Magnesia  Citrate  in  a  bottle. 
I  could  make  up  a  lot  of  those  ahead,  and  then  my  uncles  would 
put  the  label  on. 

Then  they  both  got  sick  and  had  to  go  to  the  hospital.   A 
pharmacist  came  out  from  Portland,  and  I  was  the  only  one  who 
knew  where  things  were  in  that  drugstore.   I  would  open  up  the 
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Nathan: 
G.  Strong 


drugstore  in  the  morning  at  8  or  9  o'clock,  and  then  I'd  be 
there  -all  day  long  until  late  at  night.   Of  course,  I  got  the 
fTtrf*  too,  and  I  was  very  ill. 

How  did  this  fit  in  with  your  schooling? 
I  don't  know.   I  went  to  school,  too. 
So  every  free  moment  was  occupied? 

Every  free  moment,  yes,  certainly  during  that  time.   But,  you 
see,  I  liked  it.   I  don't  think  the  school  was  closed,  but  it 
might  have  been;  or  I  might  have  stayed  out.   Because  I  can 
remember  those  long,  long  hours. 

You  were  pretty  young  still. 

Yes,  I  guess  I  was.   I  was  sixteen. 

Did  you  have  time  for  any  school  activities,  like  sports  or 
theater  or  clubs? 

It  was  a  fairly  small  school.   The  boys  had  sports,  but  I 
don't  think  the  girls  had  any  sports.   I  didn't  participate  in 
any.   I  think  it  was  quite  true  that  the  drugstore  was  my 
outside  life  during  those  days. 

Was  there  a  library  in  the  high  school? 

No,  not  much  of  a  library.   The  library  was  a  town  library. 
There  was  a  Carnegie  library,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  building, 
I  felt.   I  guess  it  still  is  considered  a  beautiful  building, 
because  now  it  is  a  historical  set-aside.   It  was  half  timber 
and  old  brick,  with  high  ceilings  and  lots  of  windows.   I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  there,  because  I  read  a  great  deal. 

How  did  you  develop  your  taste  for  reading? 

Oh,  learning  to  read.   [laughs]   There  weren't  many  books  in 
the  home,  but  I  used  to  read  library  books  a  great  deal.   I 
remember  my  mother  worrying  that  it  would  be  bad  for  my  eyes , 
especially  when  I  had  a  book  that  I  was  very  interested  in  and 
just  couldn't  stop  reading  at  night.   I'd  take  it  to  bed  with 
a  flashlight  and  read  under  the  covers.   I  remember  I  used  to 
bring  a  book  to  the  table,  and  I  wasn't  allowed  to.   I  had  it 
in  my  lap,  and  of  course  I  would  be  looking  down  at  the  book. 
My  father,  who  always  had  hot  tea  with  his  meals,  would  take 
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his  hcrt  spoon  and  put  it  over  on  my  hand,  just  gently, 
meant,-  "Now,  desist." 


That 


I  read  the  whole  children's  library,  and  then  I  read  the 
grownups'  library.   Of  course  there  were  no  stacks;  they  were 
all  available,  and  you  could  read  anything  that  took  your 
fancy.   When  I  finished  with  what  I  was  interested  in  in  the 
library,  I  had  access  to  the  Portland  main  library.   I  could 
look  in  the  catalogue  and  they  would  bring  out  the  books  for 
me. 

Nathan:     Were  you  particularly  interested  in  poetry? 

G.  Strong:   Probably  later  on.   I  was  reading  poetry,  because  that's  how  I 
met  Ed.   I  had  requested  an  order  of  several  books  of  poetry 
from  the  Portland  library,  and  when  I  went  to  collect  them 
they  had  been  checked  out  by  Edward  Strong,  and  later  he 
turned  up  in  my  high  school  class.   At  least  that  was  the 
first  reason  that  I  knew  he  existed.   I  had  started  in  reading 
all  the  fairy  tales ,  and  then  all  the  King  Arthur  things ,  then 
Louisa  May  Alcott  and  all  the  Alcott  books .   There  were 
several  books  that  enchanted  me- -Toby  Tyler  and  the  Circus. 
Toby  was  a  boy  who  ran  away  and  lived  with  a  circus  and  had 
all  kinds  of  adventures.   I  don't  think  I  read  a  lot  in  high 
school,  because  I  didn't  have  much  time,  you  see.   My  vacation 
times  were  all  working  at  the  drugstore. 


Taking  Charge  at  Home 


Nathan : 


Did  you  still  have  responsibilities  at  home? 


G.  Strong:   When  I  was  very  little  and  first  going  to  school,  or  even 

before,  my  mother  had  migraine  headaches- -dreadful  migraine 
headaches.   She  used  to  go  off  and  stay  in  a  darkened  room. 
We  had  a  country  girl --Swedish,  Polish,  German- -we  always  had 
somebody  who  I  felt  didn't  know  much  about  how  the  house 
should  be  run.   I  was  the  oldest,  so  I  would  take  charge  and 
teach  these  girls. 

I  also  did  the  shopping.   We  didn't  have  an  automobile, 
and  we  lived  about  half  a  mile  from  the  meat  market,  and  we 
didn't  have  refrigeration.   So  every  day  we  had  to  get  the 
meat  that  we  were  going  to  have  for  dinner  that  night.   After 
I  started  school,  I  used  to  bring  the  meat  home  for  dinner.   I 
could  choose  it,  so  I  did  that.   I  don't  remember  that  I  had  a 
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lot  of~l responsibility  at  home.   But  surely  I  had  a  lot  of 
ideas  -about  what  other  people  should  do.   I  planned  my 
sTs^ers'  lives  as  well  as  my  own. 

I  really  learned  a  lot  at  home.   My  mother  taught  me  to 
cook  and  sew.   The  cooking  was  partly  because  she  just 
wouldn't  be  there  at  times,  and  I  knew  how  to  do  what  was 
necessary.   She  did  beautiful  hand  work.   She  had  three 
daughters,  and  she  thought  we  should  all  learn  how  to  sew;  so 
I  learned  how  to  sew.   We  had  a  Multnomah  County  Fair,  and  I 
sewed  projects  for  the  county  fair  and  won  prizes.   That  was 
very  exciting,  too.   I  dressed  my  doll  once,  and  I  did  some 
embroidery.   I  did  some  mending,  I  remember --some  useless 
mending.   I  made  a  hole,  and  then  mended  it  meticulously,  and 
got  a  prize. 

Nathan:     While  you  were  reading  all  the  books  in  the  library  and 

sending  for  more  from  Portland,  did  you  know  that  you  were 
going  to  go  to  college? 

G.  Strong:   Oh,  yes.   Miss  Arthur  had  said  that  I  could  skip  the  sixth 

grade  if  I  were  going  to  college.   And  of  course  I  wanted  to 
skip  that  grade,  so  I  said,  "Oh,  yes,  I'm  going  to  college." 
That  was  the  very  first  time  I'd  even  thought  of  going  to 
college.   Nobody  in  my  family  had  gone  to  college.   My  father 
had  some  sisters  who'd  gone  to  normal  school,  and  then  they 
got  married.   So  he  didn't  think  educating  girls  was 
worthwhile  because  you'd  go  to  college  and  then  get  married, 
which  was  exactly  what  I  did. 

From  the  time  that  I  had  told  Miss  Arthur  that  I  was 
going  to  college,  then  I  was  going  to  college.   I  didn't  know 
that  I  should  get  a  background  in  reading  or  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  preparation.   I  didn't  even  know  that  in  high 
school  we  had  a  college  preparatory  course,  though  I  did  take 
Latin  and  chemistry  and  physics,  but  I  think  those  were  all 
basic  anyway  at  that  time. 


College,  and  an  Interest  in  Science 


Nathan:     When  it  came  time  to  go  to  college,  did  you  have  a  choice  of 
where  you  wanted  to  go? 

G.  Strong:   Well,  I  think  I  had  only  a  financial  choice.   I  think  the  only 
college  I  could  afford  was  Oregon  State  College  at  Corvallis. 
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Nathan: 
G.  Strong: 

Nathan: 
G.  Strong: 


Also,  -I  knew  a  couple  of  older  girls  who  had  gone  there.   I 
should-  have  gone  to  the  University  of  Oregon  at  Eugene  to  take 
pre-?med,  but  I  went  to  Oregon  State,  and  it  worked  out  pretty 
well. 

When  I  went  there  I  knew  that  I  was  interested  in 
science,  I  suppose  from  the  drugstore.   I  was  interested  in 
chemistry.   The  doctors  who  came  and  went  were  not  exactly 
romantic  figures,  but  they  were  the  adventurers  as  I  saw  it, 
because  they  told  us  what  was  going  on  in  the  community,  and  I 
admired  them.   I  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  but  my  uncles 
discouraged  me ,  because  in  those  days  a  woman  doctor  had  a 
very  difficult  time  establishing  a  practice.   A  Dr.  Borsalin 
had  come  to  Gresham,  but  she  didn't  stay  very  long  because  all 
those  farmers  wanted  a  man  doctor.   She  couldn't  establish  a 
practice.   I  didn't  know  her  well,  but  I  understood  their 
point  of  view  that  it  was  sort  of  hopeless  to  try  to  be  a 
woman  doctor. 

I  was  in  science  and  took  my  degree  in  science.   I  took 
chemistry  and  physics,  and  pathogenic  organisms,  and  various 
courses  in  bacteriology;  I  got  interested  in  bacteriology.   I 
took  some  food  chemistry  in  home  economics.   When  I  graduated 
I  qualified  to  be  a  food  bacteriologist,  but  of  course  I  never 
pursued  that. 

Were  you  living  away  from  home  when  you  went  to  college? 

Oh,  yes.   Corvallis  was  90  miles  away.   I  was  home  during  the 
summer  vacation,  and  worked  in  the  drugstore. 

How  was  it  to  be  away  from  home  for  the  first  time? 

I  loved  it.   I  lived  in  a  dormitory  for  three  months  or  so, 
and  then  I  joined  a  sorority.   Of  course,  I  was  making  my  own 
way  through  college,  because  my  father  wasn't  going  to  send 
three  daughters  to  college.   I  was  the  first  one,  and  I  was  on 
my  own.   My  uncles  encouraged  me  to  go  to  college,  and  my 
bachelor  uncle,  whom  I  admired  very  much,  had  said  to  me  when 
I  was  in  high  school  that  whatever  money  I  could  save  for 
college  he  would  match.   I  had  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars  by 
the  time  I  had  finished  high  school,  and  he  did  a  wonderful 
thing  for  me.   He  said,  "You  may  run  out  of  money  before  you 
expect  you  will,  and  I'm  going  to  put  you  on  my  checking 
account  at  the  bank.   You  just  draw  if  you  need  to."   I 
considered  it  a  loan,  and  I  eventually  paid  it  back,  but  it 
gave  me  an  assurance  that  I  could  stay  through  the  year. 
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However,  my  first  job  at  college  was  as  manager  of  my 
sorority",  and  I  got  free  board. 


Journalism  and  the  School  Paper 


G.  Strong:   I  took  courses  in  journalism  that  first  year.   I  don't 

remember  if  that  was  a  substitute  for  English,  or  why  I  took 
journalism,  but  I  liked  it  and  quite  soon  was  writing  articles 
for  the  daily  paper.   Maybe  that  was  part  of  the  course.   The 
next  year  I  became  very  active  on  the  school  paper.   It  was 
called  The  Barometer.   Professor  Macintosh  was  the  teacher, 
and  he  graded  the  work  that  we  did;  we  got  credit  for  it.   I 
became  what  they  called  a  "day  editor."   I  was  in  charge  of 
the  edition  for  the  day,  and  got  the  paper  all  set  up.   Then 
the  paper  would  go  downtown  in  Corvallis  and  a  night  editor, 
another  student  (a  man),  would  take  over.   Sometimes  I'd  go 
down,  too,  and  help  read  proof  when  it  came  off  the  press. 

Nathan:     Did  you  like  that  atmosphere? 

G.  Strong:   Oh,  yes,  I  liked  it  very  much.   We  had  an  unusual  editor, 

named  Homer  Roberts.   I  don't  know  if  he  was  a  student  at  that 
time  or  not,  but  he  was  definitely  older;  he  had  been  in  the 
First  World  War.   He  encouraged  me.   I  took  a  course  in 
editorial  writing,  and  then  I  wrote  editorials  for  the  paper 
and  I  did  interviews  . 


G.  Strong:   I  enjoyed  that,  because  I  would  go  to  the  concerts  and  then 

maybe  interview  the  artists.   Sometimes  I  could  rewrite  it  and 
send  it  up  to  the  Portland  Oregonian.   They  paid  me  twenty 
cents  a  column  inch. 

Nathan:     How  did  you  get  that  idea? 

G.  Strong:   Oh,  Homer  Roberts,  I'm  sure,  because  he  was  interested  in  all 
aspects  of  the  newspaper  world.   He  subsequently  became  the 
editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee.   When  we  came  out  to  Berkeley 
six  years  later,  he  came  down  to  Berkeley  and  visited  us.   I 
think  he  was  disappointed  that  I  had  not  gone  on  in 
journalism.  Very  sadly,  shortly  after  that  visit  he  died.   He 
had  an  appendix  operation  and  died  of  an  embolism.   I  think  he 
was  a  very  talented  man  and  would  have  had  an  important  life. 
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But  that  was  that.   Anyway,  he  was  very  good  as  a  mentor  for 

me.   - 


Makine  a  Living  at  School 


G.  Strong:   I  suppose  I  remember  things  about  my  college  mostly  in  terms 
of  making  my  own  living,  rather  than  what  I  was  learning.   I 
don't  know  why  that  should  be.   After  I  had  been  manager  of 
the  sorority  house  for  a  while,  all  the  managers  joined 
together  to  do  group  buying.   We  rented  a  concrete  warehouse 
in  the  town  and  employed  a  manager,  named  Jack  Graf ton,  who 
did  the  buying.   I  got  myself  a  job  there,  to  go  down  early  in 
the  morning  and  take  the  orders  from  all  the  other  managers 
who  would  be  phoning  in  their  orders.   I  had  to  know,  of 
course,  what  we  had  on  hand,  what  was  available,  and  the 
prices.   They  phoned  in  their  orders  before  9  o'clock,  and 
then  there  were  workmen  down  there  who  would  fill  the  orders 
and  do  the  delivering. 

Then  I  would  go  up  to  campus  to  my  classes .   I  remember  I 
used  to  stop  at  something  called  the  Electric  Lunch  and  have 
breakfast,  which  was  a  milkshake  and  a  doughnut- -very  bad  from 
a  diet  point  of  view—and  then  go  to  class. 

In  my  senior  year  I  was  staff  editorial  writer  for  the 
Barometer,  and  associate  manager  for  the  yearbook. 

Nathan:     What  did  you  think  you  would  do  after  you  graduated? 

G.  Strong:   I  had  thought  that  I  would  be  some  kind  of  laboratory 

technician.   When  I  graduated  I  was  offered  a  job  to  go  to 
China  for  two  years,  something  to  do  with  food  chemistry.   But 
I  had  to  sign  up  for  two  years,  and  of  course  I  was  in  love 
and  didn't  want  to  be  gone  that  long,  so  I  didn't  do  that.   I 
took  a  job  with  the  registrar  of  the  college.   I  was  sort  of 
an  alumni  secretary.   It  started  in  the  summertime  because 
there  was  an  office  in  Portland,  and  then  down  on  the  campus 
afterwards.   I  didn't  like  it  at  all.   I  wasn't  a  student,  and 
I  wasn't  faculty;  I  just  didn't  fit  in,  and  I  didn't  like  the 
work. 
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Marriage  and  Year-Round  Plans 


G.  Strong:   Then  Ed  came  up  from  Stanford  and  said,  "Let's  get  married." 
Of  course,  we'd  been  going  together  for  four  years.   So  we 
did.   Within  a  week's  time  we  got  married. 

Nathan:     Then  your  new  lives  started? 

G.  Strong:   Yes,  very  much.   At  that  time  he  was  going  to  work  with  his 
father  on  the  farm  and  make  enough  money  through  the  summer 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.   Then  we  were  going  to  go  off.   We 
were  going  to  go  to  Europe,  we  were  going  to  do  all  kinds  of 
adventurous  things.   He  was  going  to  write  poetry  and  be  the 
great  American  poet.   Everything  was  going  to  be  perfect. 

Well,  it  didn't  work  out  that  way.   The  farm  was  a 
prosperous  farm,  and  Ed's  father  had  said  that  he  could  have  a 
fifth  interest  in  it  (there  were  five  children).   We  had 
thought  that  a  fifth  of  the  profits  would  do  very  nicely  for 
our  expenses  for  the  year.   But  his  father's  idea  was  that  we 
would  just  draw  out  bare  living  expenses,  and  the  rest  of  our 
fifth  would  go  into  buying  our  share  of  the  farm.   That  made 
quite  a  different  prospect. 

After  the  wedding  we  went  to  Stanford,  and  I  think  Ed 
told  you  all  about  that.   Then  we  came  up  and  spent  the  summer 
on  the  farm. 
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XVII   GRADUATE  STUDENT  LIFE 


Nathan:     How  was  it  for  you  when  you  went  to  Stanford? 

G.  Strong:   We  were  there  just  for  a  quarter,  and  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
time.   The  Brown  family  took  me  in  as  one  of  the  family  and 
loaned  us  their  cottage  down  at  Carmel.   Ed  introduced  me  to 
San  Francisco.   I  heard  my  first  opera,  my  first  ballet,  my 
first  symphony.   These  were  things  I  had  never  known  existed, 
and  I  was  overcome  with  the  wonder  of  having  these  things  in 
the  world. 

Nathan:     Did  you  develop  a  taste  for  them? 

G.  Strong:   Later  on  I  did.   When  we  got  to  New  York,  immediately  we 

bought  a  series  at  the  opera  and  a  series  at  the  symphony.   I 
knew  I  wanted  this  when  we  decided  to  go  New  York.   It  just 
opened  up  a  whole  new  world. 


The  Stanford  Setting  and  the  Future 


G.  Strong:   I  enjoyed  that  spring  [at  Stanford].   We  lived  in  what  we 

called  the  "wee  hoosie,"  out  on  the  edge  of  the  campus.   Ed 
was  taking  a  light  course;  we  used  to  go  on  picnics  over  to 
Half  Moon  Bay,  and  we  used  to  play  tennis  on  the  Hoover  tennis 
courts  and  hunt  for  mushrooms  in  the  fields  there  back  of 
Stanford.   I  didn't  have  much  life  with  the  students.   It  was 
all  outside. 

Nathan:     After  graduation,  did  you  then  contemplate  a  life  related  to 
campuses,  or  was  that  too  far  in  the  future? 
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G.  Strong:   I  don't  know  that  we  even  thought  of  it.   At  that  time  we  were 
going  to  be  on  the  farm  for  the  summer,  then  have  nine  months 
oT-Seautiful  freedom.   We  were  going  to  travel.   I  don't  know 
that  we  thought  about  where  we  were  going  to  live.   The  first 
winter,  when  the  work  on  the  farm  was  finished,  we  went  off  to 
the  family  place  in  the  foothills  of  Mt.  Hood  and  spent  the 
winter  there. 


Winter  in  the  Foothills 


Nathan:     To  go  to  the  mountains  for  the  winter  is  pretty  bold. 

G.  Strong:   Well,  we  were  used  to  that  climate,  and  it  wasn't  so  high 

there.   We  spent  that  winter  there,  and  of  course  we  ran  out 
of  money,  because  we  were  just  expected  to  draw  out  our  bare 
livelihood  from  the  farm.   That  was  a  wonderful  winter.   I 
took  piano  lessons  in  Portland.   We  used  to  go  in  for  the 
lesson  every  Saturday,  and  then  visit  our  families  and  go 
back.   Other  than  that  we  were  very  isolated.   There  was  only 
a  store  nearby  where  we  could  get  our  mail  and  buy  our 
groceries . 

The  people  were  really  pioneers.   I  remember  Ed  went  over 
to  the  grocery  store  and  came  back  laughing.   He  said  they 
asked  him  how  his  old  woman  was.   [laughter]   I  had  a  horse 
there,  too.   I  bought  a  horse  named  Lady,  and  I  used  to  go 
riding.  At  this  time  Ed  was  writing,  and  that  was  very 
important  to  us,  and  I  was  practicing  and  riding  my  horse. 

Nathan:     Did  you  have  a  piano? 

G.  Strong:   Yes,  there  was  a  piano  in  the  house.   We  were  very  much  on  our 
own.   I  remember  that  once  in  a  while  we  used  to  dress  up  in 
evening  clothes  that  we  had  left  over  from  college,  and  have  a 
make-believe  dinner  party  by  ourselves.   It  was  during  that 
winter,  when  we  ran  out  of  money,  that  we  decided  that  we  had 
to  do  something  else  for  our  livelihood,  that  this  life  on  the 
farm  with  these  long  vacations  was  just  not  a  possibility. 
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Pursultfc  Philosophy  and  Working  on  the  Farm 


G.  Strong 


Nathan: 
G.  Strong 


Nathan: 
G.  Strong 

Nathan: 
G.  Strong: 


So  then  Ed  wrote  to  Professor  Brown  to  see  if  he  was  good 
enough  in  philosophy  to  go  into  the  academic  life.   He  got 
back  a  letter  saying  that  Ed  was  his  best  student,  and  yes  he 
should  do  it,  and  that  he  should  go  to  Columbia  University, 
which  was  the  best  place  to  pursue  philosophy.   So  we  were 
going  to  go  to  Columbia,  then,  from  that  minute  on.   We  spent 
another  summer  making  some  money  on  the  farm. 

Did  you  have  work  to  do  also? 

On  the  farm  I  ran  a  little  grocery  store.   There  were  about 
four  hundred  pickers  who  came  out  to  pick  the  berries.   I  had 
a  little  sort  of  one-room  grocery  store,  right  there  under  the 
chestnut  trees.   I  supplied  them  with  the  basic  groceries  that 
they  needed—crates  of  bottles  of  milk,  bologna  in  big  rings 
that  I  would  cut  into  chunks  and  weigh;  I  had  a  scale.   And 
quantities  of  bread.   I  don't  remember  that  there  were 
vegetables,  but  there  was  ice  cream.   The  children  used  to  mob 
me  when  they  came  back  from  the  fields,  to  have  ice  cream 
cones.   That  was  very  profitable.   I  knew  all  about  ice  cream, 
and  I  could  make  a  lot  of  money  on  ice  cream  cones . 

I  did  that  for  two  summers.   During  the  first  summer  I 
paid  back  my  college  debts.   The  next  summer  I  made  a  profit, 
and  that  had  a  lot  to  do  with  our  going  to  Columbia. 

Could  you  keep  the  profits  from  the  store? 


Oh,  yes. 
rent. 


It  was  my  venture,  and  I  didn't  have  to  pay  any 


Nathan: 


You'd  had  some  pretty  good  experience  in  managing  by  that 
time,  at  the  sorority  and  in  your  home. 

Especially  in  the  drugstore.   I  suppose  that  gave  me 
confidence  for  doing  all  these  other  things. 

In  the  fall,  after  a  big  adventure  with  Ed's  little 
brother  being  lost  on  Mt.  Hood  (which  I'm  sure  he  told  you 
about) ,  we  packed  up  in  our  Dodge  roadster  and  went  across 
country  to  New  York. 

How  were  the  roads? 
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G.  Strong:   [written  addition]  In  those  days  the  transcontinental  roads 
were  gravel,  with  perhaps  pavement  through  the  towns,  and 
tKere  were  no  freeways.   We  went  through  every  town.   We 
carried  camping  gear:   a  small  canvas  tent,  a  folding  Basford 
bed  of  linked  chain  rolled  up  and  strapped  to  the  left  running 
board,  a  folded  mattress  to  go  on  top  of  it,  a  round  table 
fastened  to  the  spare  tire,  and  a  leather  trunk  attached  to 
the  rear  bumper  in  which  we  kept  our  supplies. 

As  Ed  has  told  you,  we  cooked  our  way  through  Glacier 
Park.   Then  we  needed  to  go  90  miles  south  to  reach  Highway  80 
and  proceed  east.   Montana  was  made  of  gumbo  mud  which  caked 
under  the  fenders  and  needed  to  be  pried  loose  every  few 
miles.   Those  90  miles  took  two  days.   Then  we  turned  east 
across  the  great  plains  of  our  geography  days:   South  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  finally  New  York.   The  drive  had  taken  about  10  days,  and 
we  arrived  on  a  Friday  afternoon  to  find  Columbia  University 
closed  for  the  weekend.   So  we  spent  the  weekend  exploring 
Manhattan  Island,  from  Greenwich  Village  to  the  Cloisters,  and 
we  were  at  the  doors  of  Columbia  on  Monday  morning.   Ed 
registered,  and  we  found  housing,  [end  of  written  addition] 


The  Glacier  Park  Adventure 


Nathan:     Before  we  go  on  to  Columbia  University,  can  you  tell  me  more 
about  Glacier  Park  and  what  happened  there? 

G.  Strong:   On  the  way,  we  went  to  Glacier  Park  and  had  an  adventure 
there . 

Nathan:     Was  this  where  you  cooked  for  sixty  people? 

G.  Strong:   Oh,  yes.   That  just  happened.   We  had  read  that  we  could  take 
a  stage  and  go  to  the  very  northern  part  of  the  park;  you 
couldn't  take  your  car  across.   You  had  to  ship  your  car  on 
the  railroad  across  from  Kalispell  to  Many  Glacier.   When  we 
got  to  Kalispell  to  take  the  stage,  it  was  September  and  the 
stage  had  stopped  running  for  the  season.   We  were  going  to 
have  to  walk  north.   We  had  shipped  the  car  already  when  we 
discovered  that  we  couldn't  take  the  stage.   The  forest  ranger 
there  for  some  reason  gave  us  lunch,  and  we  talked  over 
lunch.   He  gave  us  directions  on  where  to  go:   we  were  going 
to  backpack.   Then  he  said  he  was  expecting  some  cooks  and 
some  supplies  to  come  in  that  were  going  to  be  sent  north,  and 
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if  we  would  wait  overnight  we  could  go  up  with  them.   We 
thought  that  would  be  fine . 

Well,  the  cooks  didn't  come,  as  it  turned  out,  and  he  was 
in  a  quandary  because  he  knew  that  his  firefighters  up  there 
would  desert  if  they  didn't  have  food.   The  firefighters  were 
just  sort  of  vagrants  who  had  come  along  the  railroad,  and  he 
had  recruited  them  to  go  up  and  fight  the  fires.   So  he  didn't 
think  they  were  very  dependable.   He  said  if  we  would  go  in 
with  the  supplies  and  cook  a  couple  of  meals  for  them,  he 
would  send  in  the  cooks .   We  said  of  course  we  would  do  that , 
and  we  did. 

That  was  an  adventure,  because  we  went  up  to  a  place 
called  Pole  Bridge.   There  were  two  wagons:   the  son  and  the 
father  (I  guess  they  were  ranchers)  were  prepared  to  drive  us 
in  to  the  camp.   They  loaded  the  supplies,  and  I  went  on  one 
and  Ed  went  on  the  other.   It  was  raining,  and  we  had  to  go 
over  a  burned-over  area.   It  was  a  very  bumpy,  muddy  ride.   It 
took  a  couple  of  hours ,  and  we  got  into  the  camp  and  unloaded 
all  the  supplies.   I  took  a  look  at  them,  and  I  knew  from  what 
they  had  told  me  coming  in,  that  the  previous  cook  had  been 
run  out  of  camp  because  the  food  had  been  so  bad.   Well,  poor 
man,  he  was  using  the  end  of  the  supplies  and  probably  didn't 
have  much  to  work  on.   Here  I  had  these  wonderful  things.   We 
had  Swift's  premium  hams,  cases  of  canned  pineapple,  fresh 
quarters  of  beef,  bread.   I  looked  it  all  over  and  knew  we 
could  have  steaks  for  dinner.   We  had  cases  of  canned 
vegetables,  so  we  made  a  super  dinner  that  night. 

We  had  a  table  made  out  of  saplings,  I  guess,  and  then 
there  were  high  gasoline  lanterns  strung  along  overhead  under 
a  great  big  circus  fly.   The  men  came  in,  and  word  went  around 
that  there  was  a  woman  in  camp.   They  all  went  back  and 
brushed  their  hair  and  came  in  shiny -faced.   They  were  the 
most  polite  group  of  people.   I  knew  they  had  been  recruited 
from  the  railroad  down  there,  and  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
have  a  rough  bunch.   But  no,  it  was  "Yes,  ma'am,11  and  "No, 
ma'am."   So  we  had  dinner. 

We  had  a  crew  who  knew  how  to  do  the  breakfast,  and  they 
made  pancakes  for  sixty  men.   I  didn't  have  to  do  much  about 
that.   But  I  did  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  lunch.   We  made 
sandwiches  and  sent  the  lunch  out  in  backpacks.   When  it  got 
dark  they  would  come  in,  and  then  we'd  have  as  fancy  a  dinner 
as  we  could  arrange.   Well,  it  went  on.   Not  only  did  we  stay 
for  two  days  or  a  few  meals;  we  stayed  for  something  like  five 
days.   Of  course,  we  were  on  government  pay;  I  was  the  chief 
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cook  and  Ed  was  my  assistant.   Then  we  had  Louis,  who  was  a 
rancher,  who  knew  how  to  make  pancakes,  and  we  had  a  college 
boy^who  was  the  timekeeper.   That  was  our  group. 

Louis  sat  up  all  night  to  keep  the  bears  away,  because 
the  bears  would  come  in,  and  they  liked  the  canned  goods. 
They  would  take  a  can  and  squeeze  it  and  then  drink  out 
whatever  was  inside.   They  had  trouble  before  we  came,  so 
Louis  sat  with  a  gun  and  kept  the  bears  away.   He  slept  all 
day. 


Backpacking  to  the  North 


G.  Strong:   Ed  went  fishing,  the  rain  stopped,  the  fires  got  put  out,  and 
the  cooks  never  came.   We  broke  up  camp,  and  Ed  and  I  put  our 
packs  on  our  backs  and  started  north.   We  went  over  the  Kintla 
Pass  down  to  Water ton  Lake. 

On  the  way  I  had  one  of  the  most  harrowing  experiences  of 
my  life.   We  had  camped  at  night  on  a  little  stream.   It  was 
getting  dark  and  Ed  went  for  late  evening  fishing,  which  he 
liked.   We  were  miles  and  miles  from  anybody.   We  knew  we  were 
on  our  way,  and  we  had  a  topographical  map,  but  we  hadn't  seen 
anybody  for  maybe  two  days . 

Ed  didn't  come  back,  and  it  got  very  dark.   We  had  a 
campfire,  and  we  had  lots  of  wood  and  I  kept  the  campfire 
going;  actually,  I  built  up  the  campfire  so  he  would  see  it. 
He  didn't  come  back  and  didn't  come  back,  and  I  wondered  what 
I  would  do.   I  thought  he  had  probably  broken  a  leg  and  was 
off  there  somewhere,  but  there  was  no  way  to  get  help.   It 
just  seemed  like  an  endless,  endless  number  of  hours.   He  came 
back.   He  had  stayed  too  long  and  it  had  gotten  dark,  and  then 
he  thought  he  would  take  a  shortcut,  and  he'd  gotten  into  a 
kind  of  a  marshy  place.   He  had  a  wonderful  sense  of 
direction;  he  knew  where  he  was  going,  and  where  I  was.   But 
of  course  I  didn't  know  where  he  was.   It  was  an  agonizing 
time. 

Well,  he  got  back,  and  the  next  day  we  went  over  the 
pass.   It  rained  again,  and  we  were  in  an  electrical  storm  up 
there  on  the  mountain.   It  got  dark  again.   He  made  a  kind  of 
a  lantern  out  of  a  tin  can  and  a  candle .   We  had  to  kind  of 
feel  the  path  with  our  feet,  but  somehow  he  knew  where  the 
path  was.   We  got  down  to  the  ranger  station;  we  could  see  the 
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light  as  we  came  down.   But  also  that  lightning  seemed  to  be 
following  us  all  the  way  down.   We  could  smell  the  ozone,  and 
r=v«s  terrified. 

At  the  ranger  station,  of  course  they  couldn't  believe 
that  anybody  had  been  out  on  a  night  like  that.   They  took  us 
in  and  put  us  to  bed  in  their  bed- -there  were  two  rangers 
there  —  and  they  were  in  the  next  room,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a 
shot  rang  out.   We  didn't  know  then  what  had  happened,  but  we 
just  snuggled  down  and  went  to  sleep.   The  next  morning  they 
said  they  hoped  they  hadn't  disturbed  us.   It  seemed  there  had 
been  a  rat  that  had  gone  across  somewhere,  and  they  had  just 
shot  it.   [laughs]   They  had  a  motorboat,  and  they  needed  to 
go  up  to  Waterton  [Lake]  in  Canada;  so  we  had  a  motorboat 
ride.   I  remember  we  bought  some  apples  and  I  made  them  an 
apple  pie,  and  they  invited  us  to  stay. 


Apple  Pies  and  a  Pack  Train 


G.  Strong:   It  seems  a  pack  train  was  coming  in  to  pack  them  out  for  the 

winter;  they  were  just  there  for  the  summer.   If  we  would  stay 
over  and  make  apple  pies,  we  could  ride  out,  so  we  did.   We 
were  right  up  there  on  the  Canadian  line,  and  it  was  quite  a 
way  down  to  Many  Glacier  where  our  car  was  waiting  for  us.   We 
were  very  lucky  to  get  a  ride  out.   I  think  it  was  a  two-day 
ride  out.   I  had  a  wonderful  time.   You  see,  I'd  had  a  horse 
up  in  Oregon  and  I  knew  how  to  ride,  so  they  gave  me  a  good 
horse  and  let  me  help  take  the  train  out.   But  they  gave  Ed  an 
old  broken  down  nag,  and  he  had  a  miserable  time  riding  out. 

We  got  down  to  Many  Glacier  where  our  car  was,  and  there 
we  stayed  at  a  very  elegant  chalet  hotel  where  the  tourists 
were.   We  didn't  have  proper  clothes.   I  had  boots  that  came 
up  to  my  knees  and  laced,  and  we  had  black  leather  coats,  I 
remember.   They  put  us  behind  a  pillar  at  dinnertime,  so 
nobody  could  see  us.   Then  there  was  a  dance,  and  of  course  we 
couldn't  dance  because  we  just  had  boots.   I  remember  the 
cowboys  that  I'd  had  such  a  good  time  riding  out  with,  turned 
out  with  funny  city  clothes.   They  weren't  nearly  so  romantic 
now. 

We  stayed  overnight  at  the  Many  Glacier  chalet,  and  the 
next  day  we  took  a  bus  that  went  out  to  where  the  car  was .   On 
the  way  we  made  a  good  friend.   I've  forgotten  his  name,  but 
he  was  a  banker  from  Philadelphia.   We  sat  beside  him  on  the 
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bus,  and  he  was  very  interested  in  our  trip  so  far,  and  the 
fact  that  we  were  going  to  Columbia.   He  invited  us  to  come 
drrwir  to  Philadelphia  to  visit  him.   He  lived  with  his  sister 
in  Philadelphia,  and  they  took  separate  vacations.   She  was 
off  somewhere,  and  he  was  out  there  at  Many  Glacier. 

He  followed  up  on  it.   After  we  were  there  a  couple  of 
weeks  we  got  a  letter  from  him,  care  of  Columbia  University, 
and  it  reached  us.   He  invited  us  to  come  down  to  Philadelphia 
to  visit  him,  which  we  did  that  fall.   We  went  down  on  a 
weekend  during  the  Sesquicentennial. 


Columbia  University,  and  Finding  Jobs## 


Nathan:     Did  you  have  any  thoughts  about  taking  classes  at  Columbia? 

G.  Strong:   No,  I  don't  think  I  did.   I  didn't  expect  to  go  any  farther 

with  my  education.   I  was  going  to  be  a  wife  and  mother,  and  I 
was  perfectly  happy  to  do  that,  but  I  did  welcome  any 
adventure  that  came  along.   I  knew  that  I'd  have  to  find  jobs 
in  order  to  stay  there,  because  we  had  no  financial  backing. 
We  had  gone  to  Columbia  not  exactly  against  our  families' 
wishes,  but  with  no  support,  so  we  were  very  much  on  our  own, 
and  we  wanted  to  be  on  our  own.   This  was  exactly  what  we 
wanted  to  do.   We  used  a  relatively  large  part  of  our  stake  to 
buy  expensive  tickets  (a  series  to  opera,  symphony,  and 
ballet),  because  we  might  be  there  only  one  year,  and  we  were 
going  to  experience  everything  that  New  York  offered. 

We  settled  in,  then,  on  Manhattan  Avenue,  at  the  foot  of 
Mornings ide  Park. 

Nathan:     How  did  you  go  about  getting  a  job? 

G.  Strong:   There  was  a  Mrs.  Clay,  who  was  in  charge  of  student  employment 
at  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia,  which  was  just  across  the 
street  from  the  main  buildings  of  Columbia.   I  remember  how 
appalled  we  were  that  there  wasn't  a  real  campus,  because  we 
were  used  to  these  western  universities  with  beautiful  big 
campuses.   You  could  hardly  tell  that  you  weren't  in  the  city 
and  on  a  campus  instead.   Across  the  street  was  the  Teachers' 
College,  with  Mrs.  Clay.   I  went  there,  and  Ed  went  there  to 
register  for  jobs.   I  probably  told  her  I  could  cook  and  I 
could  sew  [laughs].   She  found  a  job  for  me,  running  a  tearoom 
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down  dti  Wall  Street.   It  was  a  sixth- floor  tearoom  for  girls 
who  worked  in  an  insurance  company.   That  was  my  first  job. 

Nathan:     How  did  that  go  for  you? 

G.  Strong:   Mr.  Hamm  was  in  charge;  we  only  served  lunches.   He  used  to 
bring  supplies  in.   He  brought  in  desserts  and  supplies  to 
make  sandwiches,  and  I  made  soup.   Then  all  at  once  there 
would  be  a  crowd  of  girls  who  would  come  in  for  lunch  and 
overwhelm  us.   He  helped  with  the  serving;  it  was  a  small 
operation.   Then  it  would  be  all  over,  and  he  would  pack  up 
what  was  left  over  and  go  away.   He  paid  me  by  the  hour.   My 
responsibility  was  to  decide  how  much  to  make  for  each  day. 

Let's  see- -I  did  other  things.   I  remember  the  only 
sewing  I  did  was  to  go  down  on  Park  Avenue  to  a  little  shop 
and  mend  old  lace  for  bridal  veils.   I  could  do  that  at  any 
time  that  I  had  spare  time,  but  it  was  very  hard  on  the  eyes; 
you  couldn't  do  it  for  very  long.   Then  Mrs.  Reisner,  the  wife 
of  Professor  Reisner,  employed  me  to  stay  with  her  elderly 
aunt,  who  was  bedridden.   That  paid  by  the  hour,  and  I  could 
do  that  any  time. 

Miss  Cynthia  and  I  became  great  friends.   She  thought  it 
was  very  exciting  to  know  somebody  who  had  come  from  the  West 
Coast,  and  who  had  gone  backpacking  and  knew  all  about  the 
outdoors,  and  had  crossed  the  continent.   She  was  a  very  New 
Englandish  lady,  a  very  delightful  lady.   All  I  had  to  do  was 
tell  her  what  I  had  done  that  morning,  where  we'd  gone  last 
night,  what  Ed  was  doing,  what  was  happening  in  the  city,  what 
I'd  seen  on  the  streets.   I  was  her  contact  with  the  outside 
world. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  Mrs.  Clay  had  a  job  to  be 
counselors  at  a  girls'  camp  on  Cape  Cod.   Yes,  we'd  read  about 
it  in  our  history  books,  and  to  actually  see  Cape  Cod  would 
suit  us.   There  were  lots  of  things  Ed  could  do.   He  could 
teach  tennis,  swimming,  canoeing.   But  what  for  me?  You  had 
to  be  a  couple .   She  said  that  the  only  thing  for  me  was  that 
they  needed  a  nature  lore  person  to  teach  nature  lore.   Well, 
I  said  I'd  had  botany,  and  I  knew  West  Coast  flora;  but  I 
certainly  didn't  know  the  East  Coast.   At  that  time  the 
eastern  trees  were  all  out  in  leaf,  and  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  Cape  Cod,  especially  the  little  flowers  that  would  be 
growing  out  of  the  sand. 

She  said  there  was  a  nature  lore  school  that  I  could  go 
to,  so  I  decided  to  do  that.   Early  in  June,  Ed  was  running 
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the  motorboat  for  the  Columbia  crew,  and  he  went  up  to 
Poughkeepsie.   I  went  off  to  this  nature  lore  school,  which  I 
Cfilnk  was  in  Scarsdale ,  for  two  weeks .   I  brushed  up  on  the 
sorts  of  things --the  eastern  birds  and  flowers  and  so  forth- - 
so  that  I  felt  I  could  go  and  teach  nature  lore  at  the  camp. 
We  got  the  job. 

We  went  to  Mrs.  Burdett's  Girls'  Summer  Camp,  Camp 
Watonah,  on  Cape  Cod  Bay.   There  were  sixty  girls  there. 

Nathan:     About  what  ages  were  they? 

G.  Strong:   They  were  from  six  years  old  to  twelve,  I  guess.   There  were 
two  little  boys,  who  were  the  grandsons  of  Mrs.  Burdett.   I 
taught  nature  lore.   I  remember  I  didn't  believe  in  making 
collections  of  shells  and  pressed  flowers,  leaves  and  grasses. 
I  thought  the  girls  should  learn  to  recognize  these  things , 
and  not  press  them  onto  paper  and  take  them  home.   I  knew  what 
happened  to  them.   But  Mrs.  Burdett  felt  they  should  have  some 
exhibits  to  take  home  so  their  families  would  think  the  camp 
was  worthwhile,  so  of  course  we  made  collections. 

I  preferred  taking  the  girls  on  walks  and  seeing  things 
as  they  came  by  and  learning,  you  know,  "stand  and  see  the 
bird."   I'd  tell  them  what  it  was,  and  the  life  of  that  bird, 
what  the  eggs  would  be  like,  what  kind  of  a  nest  it  would 
have,  and  so  forth.   But  we  had  to  make  collections,  which  we 
did.   We  had  shell  collections  and  grass  collections.   There 
were  some  beautiful  grasses  there.   Of  course,  I  learned  a 
lot,  too,  because  a  lot  of  it  was  new  to  me. 

Meanwhile,  Ed  took  groups  on  overnight  camps.   I  wasn't 
allowed  to  go,  and  I  didn't  like  that  at  all,  because  I  was 
also  interested  in  teaching  the  girls  what  we  would  find  out 
in  the  camps.   Mrs.  Burdett  had  two  daughters,  and  they  wanted 
to  go  on  the  camping  trips.   So  Ed  went  off  with  the  two 
daughters  and  the  other  girls  on  camping  trips.   I  stayed  and 
made  "collections"  in  the  camp. 

At  the  end  of  the  vacation,  we  got  in  our  car  and  went 
north,  just  adventuring.   We  went  up  through  Maine  and  the 
"rock-bound"  coast  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  up  to  Cape  Breton 
Island,  and  around  Cape  Breton  Island.   We  had  a  camping 
outfit,  of  course.   Then  we  went  back  to  Columbia  in  time  for 
the  registration  at  school. 
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En loving  New  York 


G.  Strong:   At  some  point  I  did  take  a  couple  of  courses  at  Columbia. 
Professor  Montague  in  social  philosophy,  and  philosophy  of 
drama  with  Irwin  Edman.   When  we  thought  we  were  going  to  be 
at  Columbia  for  only  one  year,  not  only  did  we  go  to  the  opera 
and  symphony,  but  we  went  to  the  plays.   That  first  year  we 
had  plenty  of  money- -at  least  we  felt  we  had- -so  we  used  to  go 
to  plays.   Then  we  ran  out  of  money.   We  made  a  certain  amount 
that  summer,  but  in  1927  we  couldn't  afford  to  go  to  plays. 

However,  we  discovered  that  we  could  go  to  the  opera  by 
dressing  up  in  our  evening  clothes  and  buying  standing  room, 
standing  for  the  first  act  downstairs  in  the  back.   A  number 
of  people  would  just  go  for  the  first  act,  and  then  they'd 
walk  out  and  give  their  tickets  to  us  in  standing  room.   It 
was  very  important  that  we  be  properly  dressed  so  that  we 
would  fit  in  when  we  went  down  to  the  fancy  seats . 

Also,  we  could  buy  cut-rate  tickets  to  the  plays  on  rainy 
nights  when  people  wouldn't  go  and  the  players  wanted  to  see  a 
full  house.   So  on  a  rainy  night  we  would  go  down  and  see  what 
we  could  see.   We'd  already  have  a  list—we'd  know  what  we 
wanted  to  see --and  we'd  see  what  was  available  for  that  rainy 
night.   Years  afterwards,  out  here  in  Berkeley,  on  a  rainy 
night  I'd  want  to  go  to  a  play  [laughs]. 

So  we  had  a  very  full  experience  in  New  York.   Ed's 
brother  went  to  the  Art  Students  League.   He  lived  with  us  for 
part  of  the  time,  and  we  became  acquainted  with  art  students. 
They  had  passes  to  museums  and  art  show  openings,  which  they 
shared,  so  we  became  interested  in  the  art  world  and  went  to 
everything  that  was  available.   Of  course,  we  stayed  there  for 
six  years,  with  Ray  living  with  us  part  time.   He  had  a  good 
background  in  history  of  art.   Those  were  wonderful  years. 


Friendships 


G.  Strong:   Then  I  began  wanting  to  have  a  baby.   Ed  had  a  full-time  job 
at  City  College,  and  we  again  had  some  money  so  that  we  could 
plan  for  a  baby.   I  had  a  friend  over  in  New  Jersey,  whom  I'd 
met  in  one  of  the  courses  I  took,  and  she  had  a  family  in  New 
Jersey.   We  had  our  baby. 
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Nathan:     Was  this  a  boy  or  a  girl? 

G.  Strong:   We'iTad  a  girl,  Cricket.   Well,  I've  skipped  a  lot.   By  that 
time  we  were  living  in  upper  Manhattan;  we  overlooked  the 
Hudson  River  at  172nd,  near  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.   Norton 
Brown,  from  Stanford,  and  his  wife  had  come  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  interning  at  the  hospital,  and  the  four  of  us  lived 
together.   They  had  a  little  girl,  so  there  were  five  of  us. 

Nathan:     Were  you  getting  used  to  being  the  wife  of  a  graduate  student? 

G.  Strong:   There  really  wasn't  any  student  life  at  Columbia.   The 

professors  came  in  from  suburbs  where  they  lived.   As  far  as 
we  knew,  there  was  no  contact  except  in  the  classroom,  so  I 
wasn't  included  in  any  way.   We  had  friends  who  were  teachers 
at  City  College,  Edmund  and  Constance  Mcdonald,  and  Max  and 
Georgette  Schneck,  but  we  had  more  friends  in  the  art  world 
than  we  had  at  Columbia.   I  had  found  a  friend,  Helen  Shira, 
who  sat  beside  me  in  one  of  the  evening  courses  that  I  took. 
She  had  gone  to  Wells  College  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
state,  and  had  married  and  had  been  living  in  China,  where  her 
husband  had  been  a  buyer  for  Sloane.   Being  a  buyer,  he  was 
given  a  great  many  presents,  so  her  house  was  full  of  Chinese 
things,  which  I  admired  very  much.   She  had  three  daughters, 
and  she  made  us  feel  like  part  of  the  family.   We  spent  our 
Christmas  there. 

We  really  didn't  have  any  contacts  at  Columbia,  except 
through  Ed's  studies.   Maybe  they  had  a  faculty  social  life, 
but  we  weren't  aware  of  it  at  all;  but  through  his  teaching  at 
City  College  we  became  very  good  friends  with  Professor 
Overstreet  and  his  wife.   Right  away  we  were  invited  to  spend 
a  weekend  at  their  country  place  at  Gypsy  Trail  Club  near 
Carmel,  New  York.   Their  house  was  new,  and  they  weren't  used 
to  having  weekend  guests  from  City  College  and  Columbia.   They 
had  a  son,  Burr,  who  was  fourteen  years  old.   We  had  a 
wonderful  time ,  because  here  was  a  chance  to  be  out  in  the 
country.   The  son  had  a  wonderful  time,  because  we  knew  how  to 
canoe,  and  Ed  played  with  railroad  trains  with  him.   Suzie, 
the  cook,  was  terrified  of  the  country;  she  thought  it  was 
full  of  snakes,  and  she  didn't  want  to  go  outside  the  door. 
The  electricity  went  off,  and  here  we  had  this  group  of 
people.   I  suggested  we  could  bake  the  potatoes  in  ashes  at 
the  fireplace,  and  I  forget  what  else  we  could  do,  but  the 
weekend  went  off  very  well. 

The  next  weekend  Burr,  the  son,  said,  "Well,  let's  take 
the  Strongs."   [laughter]   And  Suzie  said  she  didn't  want  to 
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go  to  -the  country  because  of  the  snakes,  and  why  didn't  they 
take  Mrs.  Strong  and  they  would  all  get  along  all  right.  So 
that  time,  we  were  always  invited. 


New  York  in  the  Depression 


Nathan:     I  might  ask  you  about  getting  on  toward  Berkeley.   Is  it  time 
to  get  you  out  West  again,  or  is  there  more? 

G.  Strong:   Oh,  there's  lots  more.   We  had  Cricket,  and  then  twenty- one 
months  later  we  had  Dick,  so  we  had  two  babies.   It  was 
Depression  time,  and  New  York  at  Depression  time  was  a 
different  thing  than  the  New  York  where  we  had  gone  six  years 
before.   That  is,  everybody  was  worried  about  their 
livelihood.   There  had  been  the  crash  in  the  stock  market,  and 
people  were  jumping  out  of  windows  and  committing  suicide,  and 
students  were  dropping  out  of  school  because  they  had  to  find 
jobs.   We  had  a  job,  but  we  had  these  two  little  children  whom 
we  didn't  want  to  bring  up  in  New  York  City. 
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XVIII  BERKELEY  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


G.  Strong:  Just  about  then  Ed  got  a  letter  from  Professor  Brown  at 
Stanford  saying  that  he  was  teaching  summer  session  at 
Berkeley,  and  Berkeley  was  thinking  of  taking  on  somebody  in 
the  Department  of  Philosophy,  and  that  Ed  should  apply.   He 
applied,  and  they  asked  him  to  send  some  of  his  dissertation, 
which  was  partly  written.   Mrs.  Overs tree t,  who  knew  me  very 
well  by  then,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Adams,  who  was  the  wife  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Philosophy  Department,  and  said,  "This  is  a 
wonderful  couple  and  you're  going  to  like  them."   In  due 
course,  Ed  got  the  appointment,  which  was  a  most  fortunate 
thing  to  happen  to  us ,  because  there  had  been  several  years  of 
Depression  when  nobody  had  been  taken  into  the  department.   So 
when  we  came  they  called  us  their  babies  [laughter]. 

It  was  really  a  wonderful  experience  to  come  to  Berkeley 
then.   The  department  was  small;  I  think  Ed  was  the  seventh 
member.   Mary  Adams  had  written  me,  saying  that  we  could  use 
their  house  from  which  to  look  for  a  house  for  ourselves. 
They  would  be  up  at  Lake  Tahoe ,  and  we  would  find  the  key  next 
door  at  Professor  Loewenberg's ;  the  sheets  would  be  in  the 
closet  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.   It  gave  us  a  marvelous 
feeling  of  being  welcome. 


Finding  a  House  to  Rent 


G.  Strong:  Well,  we  didn't  stay  with  Mrs.  Adams.   We  stayed  with  Mrs. 

Overstreet's  sisters  in  San  Francisco,  who  had  a  Swedish  cook, 
Martha,  who  would  take  care  of  our  children  while  we  went  out 
house-hunting  in  Berkeley.   We  found  a  house,  and  this  being 
the  Depression,  we  found  a  beautiful  house  up  on  Regal  Road 
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that  Kid  four  bedrooms,  two  baths,  a  study,  and  a  garden,  and 
we  paid  $75  a  month  rent  for  it. 

We  moved  in  there,  except  that  we  didn't  really  move  in 
because  it  was  partly  furnished,  and  a  good  thing,  because 
everything  that  we  had  sent  from  New  York- -which  hadn't  been 
too  much—had  not  arrived.   Bekins  sent  it,  and  it  had  to  go 
around  through  the  canal.   We  had  said  we  wanted  it  here  in 
the  middle  of  August,  and  they  had  written  down  that  they 
would  send  it  in  the  middle  of  August.   That  meant  we  weren't 
going  to  get  anything  for  six  weeks.   The  house  had  beds  and 
dining  room  furniture  and  study  furniture.   The  owners  had 
taken  the  living  room  furniture,  and  of  course  there  were  no 
pots  and  pans  or  dishes,  or  bedding. 


G.  Strong:  The  Strongs  had  arrived  and  all  their  belongings  were  still  in 
transit.   So  departmental  wives  came  with  blankets,  pots  and 
pans,  and  loaned  us  things  that  we  absolutely  needed,  but  we 
didn't  have  any  living  room  furniture.   Mrs.  Sproul  came  to 
call,  right  away- -I  think  about  the  first  week  we  were  here-- 
and  we  sat  on  the  window  seat  in  the  living  room  and  admired 
the  stone  fireplace.   It  was  a  handsome  house.   There  was  a 
little  stream  running  through  the  garden,  and  rhododendron 
bushes,  and  a  little  pond  in  the  back.   It  was  a  wonderful 
place  for  our  little  children.   I  do  remember  how  concerned 
everybody  was  for  us ,  and  how  people  knew  about  how  we  were 
just  making  do  with  what  we  had. 


Introduction  to  Faculty  Circles 


G.  Strong:  Mary  Adams  gave  a  whole  series  of  tea  parties  to  introduce  us 
to  not  only  the  Philosophy  Department,  but  to  their  friends  in 
other  departments.   In  those  days  it  was  a  relatively  small 
faculty,  I  think  about  a  thousand  people  all  together.   The 
Adamses  had  a  great  variety  of  friends,  and  we  met  a  number  of 
people  who  became  our  very  good  friends  later  on.   They  would 
come  to  the  tea  party  and  meet  us,  and  then  they  would  invite 
us  to  their  homes.   It  was  in  late  August- -school  started 
about  then—and  Berkeley  had  big  fogs  that  came  in  and  covered 
the  hillsides.   We  didn't  know  our  way  around,  and  Berkeley  is 
difficult  in  a  fog,  so  I  used  to  go  out  and  scout  where  we 
were  going  that  night  so  that  we  would  be  able  to  find  our 
way. 
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Mfls.  Adams  took  me  to  the  Section  Club,  which  was  rather 
newly  organized  then.   I  joined  the  drama  section  right  away, 
artS-we  were  both  active  in  the  drama  section  through  the 
years.   Later  on  I  joined  other  sections  —  the  bird  section, 
the  bridge  section,  the  walking  section,  flower  arranging, 
Cowell  Hospital  visiting,  and  others. 

We  lived  there  on  Regal  Road,  and  I  became  associated 
with  a  small  group  of  faculty  wives  who  had  a  little  nursery 
school  in  our  homes.   They  were  Katherine  Caldwell,  Mabel 
Potter,  Grace  Hughes,  Elizabeth  Elkins ,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert.   We  used  to  have  the  children  come  to  our 
houses,  not  every  day;  I  think  three  times  a  week.   I  used  to 
do  dance  with  them  when  they  came  to  my  house,  and  somebody 
else  would  do  art,  and  so  forth.   The  wives  became  very  well 
acquainted,  and  the  children  became  friends.   I'm  still 
interested  in  what's  happened  to  all  those  children. 


Medicine.  Art,  and  Family 


G.  Strong:   I  had  wanted  to  go  to  medical  school  and  never  had,  and  I  was 
still  restless  about  what  to  do  out  here  and  what  my  future 
was.   Ed  was  agreeable,  so  I  investigated  going  to  medical 
school,  because  here  was  the  wonderful  UC  Medical  School.   I 
filed  my  credits,  and  I  found  that  since  I  had  been  out  of 
school  for  ten  years  my  physics  and  my  chemistry  were  out  of 
date.   I  was  just  going  to  have  to  take  a  lot  of  undergraduate 
courses  as  well  as  go  to  medical  school,  and  it  was  too  much 
to  contemplate.   I  was  a  faculty  wife  and  there  were  things  to 
do  in  relation  to  the  University,  so  I  gave  the  idea  up. 

It  was  all  right  to  give  it  up,  but  I  did  want  something 
of  my  own.   So  I  went  to  the  Rudolph  Schaeffer  School  of 
Design  in  San  Francisco,  just  evening  courses.   It  certainly 
influenced  my  feeling  for  art  appreciation  and  for  a  lot  of 
things  that  Ed  was  doing.   He  taught  aesthetics,  and  it  fitted 
in.   But  I  didn't  take  any  courses  or  go  to  graduate  school  at 
Cal. 

I  think  that  we  decided,  when  I  couldn't  go  to  medical 
school,  that  we'd  have  another  baby,  and  in  1935  Doug  (Douglas 
Hillman)  was  born. 

Nathan:     Is  Hillman  a  family  name? 
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G.  Strong:  Yes,  Hfllman  was  Ed's  mother's  family  name.  We're  so  glad  we 
made  that  decision,  because  now  I'd  much  rather  have  him  than 
have^a  medical  degree. 

[written  addition]  Our  lives  were  becoming  fairly  full  in 
many  ways.   Ed's  brother,  Winston,  had  come  to  live  with  us 
while  he  went  to  graduate  school.   He  had  graduated  from 
Stanford,  and  had  found  that  he,  too,  had  no  future  on  the 
Oregon  farm.   Ray  and  Betty  had  moved  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  where  they  were  operating  a  cooperative  art  supply 
store,  and  we  often  visited  them.   Also,  Ed's  sister  Ethel  was 
getting  an  undergraduate  degree  at  Cal. 

We  were  having  pleasant  social  times.   We  belonged  to  a 
group  who  met  on  Saturday  nights  for  potluck  supper  and 
dancing  lessons.   We  hired  a  teacher  and  danced  to  phonograph 
records:  waltz,  tango,  schottische.   This  group  was  "town," 
and  not  particularly  associated  with  the  University:   the 
Malcolm  Strattons,  the  Henry  Colbys ,  the  Ted  Benners,  the 
Frank  Pennells,  Huntington  Benson,  and  others. 

I  was  engrossed  in  our  children.   We  lived  near  the 
Cragmont  School,  and  they  used  to  play  in  the  big  sandbox  in 
the  schoolyard,  and  they  brought  home  sheaves  of  "art,"  which 
the  janitor  discarded  in  the  trash.   I  was  appalled  over  the 
stencilled  designs  filled  in  with  water  colors.   I  felt  that  a 
child's  art  sense  would  certainly  be  ruined.   One  day  we  had  a 
phone  call  from  Mrs.  Shuey,  who  owned  the  Bentley  School  over 
south  of  the  campus,  saying  she  would  like  to  have  our 
children  attend  her  school  if  we  wished,  paying  tuition  of  any 
amount  we  felt  we  could  afford.   We  visited  the  school  and 
were  delighted,  especially  with  the  free  form  of  the  art 
teaching.   Cricket  attended  through  high  school,  and  Dick 
through  the  fourth  grade.   Neither  turned  out  to  be  artists, 
but  they  got  very  fine  scholastic  training  there. 

The  Furlongs  wrote  that  they  needed  to  sell  their  house. 
We  couldn't  afford  to  buy  it- -I  think  they  were  asking 
$10, 000- -so  we  began  to  look  for  another  rented  home.   We  felt 
we  needed  four  bedrooms  and  a  study,  and  we  found  that  that 
size  of  house  came  with  chauffeur's  quarters  over  the  garage 
and  a  swimming  pool,  and  would  cost  a  mint  to  rent.   [end  of 
written  addition] 
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Building  a  House  in  Berkeley 


G.  Strong:  We  decided  to  build.   We  started  looking  for  a  site,  and 

shortly  we  fell  into  a  wonderful  situation  whereby  we  could 
build  a  house  here  where  we  live  now  and  have  lived  for  49 
years . 

Nathan:     With  that  spectacular  view. 

G.  Strong:  Oh,  yes.   I  think  Ed  told  you  about  how  we  came  to  build  a 
house.   The  one  thing  I  kept  for  you  is  this  journal  of  all 
the  expenses  of  building  the  house,  which  I  just  sort  of  did 
routinely.   Here  are  the  captions:   tools  and  equipment,  land, 
taxes,  road,  labor,  materials,  interest  and  investment. 

Nathan:     You  did  a  very  professional  kind  of  record  keeping. 

G.  Strong:   I  could  look  back  now  and  find  out  what  everything  cost.   It 
was  fantastic,  what  we  built  for  in  1940  when  we  needed  this 
house.   When  we  found  the  site  and  acquired  it,  we  were 
willing  to  live  in  a  double  garage  in  order  to  live  here.   But 
we  built  the  shell  of  this  house ,  and  then  we  moved  into  it 
and  Ed  finished  it  gradually  over  two  years ,  working  nights 
and  weekends.   Of  course,  I  worked,  too. 

When  we  built  the  house  we  bought  the  Columbia  Steel 
exhibit  over  in  San  Francisco  on  Treasure  Island.   Columbia, 
in  1939,  was  going  out  of  business.   Ed  went  over  with  his 
brother  and  looked  it  over,  and  there  were  so  many  things 
there  that  we  needed  to  make  into  a  house . 

Nathan:     These  were  the  elements  of  a  house? 

G.  Strong:  They  were  things  that  could  be  used.   There  were  bathroom 

fixtures,  and  all  the  doors  that  are  in  this  house --and  they 
are  beautiful  hardwood  birch  doors  with  steel  frames.   Nobody 
had  steel  frames  in  their  houses,  and  this  is  earthquake 
country,  where  doors  get  stuck.   Well,  not  ours.   You  see  this 
plug- in  strip  over  here  on  the  wall?  We  bought  that,  and 
that's  on  two  sides  in  the  living  room,  too.   He  bought 
conduit  for  the  wiring,  and  a  lot  of  plumbing  things,  all  for 
kind  of  a  pittance  if  he'd  come  and  take  it  out.   So  they 
hired  a  truck  and  went  over  and  bought  the  Columbia  Steel 
exhibit. 

Nathan:     It  had  been  the  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  on  Treasure 
Island? 
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G.  Strong:   It  had  been  part  of  their  exhibit.   It  had  been  a  series  of 
rooffls,  I  guess.   They  bought  those  doors,  that  were  all 
painted  white.   We  rented  a  house  above  our  site  and  stored 
those  doors  in  the  garage .   One  rainy  night  we  were  looking  at 
our  house  plan,  and  Ed  said,  "I  wonder  how  those  doors  open?" 
They  had  gone  around  in  a  circle  in  the  exhibit.   We  took  a 
flashlight  and  went  out  to  look  at  them.   Half  of  them  opened 
one  way  and  half  opened  the  other  way,  which  was  perfectly  all 
right.   When  we  started  building  the  house  I  had  the  job  of 
taking  all  that  white  paint  off  the  doors.   And  if  you  look 
now,  they're  beautiful.   Every  weekend  I'd  put  a  door  on 
sawhorses  under  the  oak  tree  and  prepare  a  door  to  put  in  the 
house . 

Nathan:     You  had  to  strip  off  the  white  paint,  and  then  did  you  put 
some  oil  on  them? 

G.  Strong:  Yes.   I  stripped  it  all  off  and  sanded  it,  and  then  put  on 
something  called  a  filler,  and  then  a  dull  shellac  finish. 
The  hardware  was  already  in  it- -the  doorknobs,  the  hinges- - 
pieces  "of  house"  that  even  then  were  very  expensive.   When  we 
got  into  the  kitchen  we  couldn't  afford  counters,  which  were 
being  put  in.   I  remember  we  didn't  have  any  finish  on  the 
floor,  and  I  painted  it  and  speckle -splattered  it  and  then  put 
varnish  over  that.   I  did  the  same  for  the  counters. 


Learning  to  Upholster  the  Best  Wav 


G.  Strong:  When  the  house  was  built  and  we  were  living  there,  I  made 
furniture  for  the  living  room.   I  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Frank 
Gallardo  over  on  College  Avenue  and  learned  how  to  upholster 
overstuffed  furniture.   Those  pieces  have  lasted  until  now. 

Nathan:     I  have  so  much  admired  this  furniture;  it's  right  for  the 
room.   Of  course,  that's  why  you  did  it  that  way. 

G.  Strong:  We  did  it  because  we  couldn't  afford  to  buy  what  we  wanted 

[laughs].   That  was  an  experience  with  Mr.  Gallardo.   I  had  a 
friend  who  had  done  some  upholstery  at  Berkeley  High 
continuation  school  in  the  evening,  and  through  her  I  knew 
about  Mr.  Gallardo.   I  told  him  what  I  wanted.   He  was  new  on 
College  Avenue,  and  he  was  doing  upholstery  for  the  Claremont 
homes.   He  was  a  very  fine  technician.   I  guess  he  had  time, 
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and  he^liked  the  idea  of  a  professor's  wife  wanting  to  do 
upholstery  for  her  own  house. 

~*- -""Anyway,  we  designed  the  dimensions  of  the  furniture,  and 
he  had  the  frames  made  of  hardwood,  making  seats  very  deep 
because  Ed  was  so  tall.   He  didn't  make  them  my  size;  we  made 
them  Ed's  size.   We  had  children  in  three  different  schools, 
so  I'd  take  them  to  school  and  then  go  over  and  work  at  the 
upholstery  shop.   I'd  take  my  lunch  and  I'd  eat  lunch  with 
him.   He  had  one  assistant.   Mr.  Gallardo  was  from  Spain  and 
had  learned  his  trade  in  Malaga.  Mr.  Spolar  had  learned  his 
in  Austria,  so  there  was  much  discussion  over  design  and 
different  ways  of  tying  springs  and  all  the  different 
technical  things  you  have  to  do  when  you  build  upholstery  from 
the  frame  to  the  finished  article.   I  just  worked  on  my  own 
projects,  and  I  think  he  made  his  profit  by  selling  me  the 
materials.   I  did  pay  a  lump  sum,  but  I  don't  think  it 
included  anything  for  his  teaching.   He  didn't  touch  my  work. 
He  felt  it  was  very  important  that  I  do  it  all  myself.   He 
really  was  teaching  me,  and  I  learned  how  you  tie  springs  in 
Spain  and  how  you  tie  them  in  Austria,  and  how  you  tie  them  in 
Mexico.   He  probably  had  come  here  from  Mexico. 

Nathan:     Which  method  did  you  choose  for  your  own  furniture? 

G.  Strong:   I  did  what  they  told  me.   They  said  I  was  doing  it  for  my 

grandchildren,  and  that  I  had  to  do  it  the  best  way.   I  did  it 
the  most  labor-intensive  way. 

We  used  to  have  conversations  at  lunch  time.   We  always 
were  very  proper.   We  stopped  our  work,  went  and  washed  our 
hands,  got  our  brown  bag  lunches,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Gallardo 
joined  us.   She  did  the  sewing.   I  was  good  at  sewing,  so  I 
used  to  sew  for  him  some,  too.   But  we  used  to  sit  and  talk, 
and  that  was  when  I  decided  I  wanted  to  travel  to  Spain, 
because  he  told  about  his  boyhood  and  life  in  Spain.   It  was  a 
great  deal  of  fun  to  do  it,  besides  having  an  end  product  that 
I  wanted  and  needed  very  much.   That  was  my  special  house 
building  contribution. 

I  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  house  building  I 
was  terribly  worried  about  financing  the  house,  because  the 
FHA  [Federal  Housing  Authority]  said  our  design  was  too  modern 
with  a  flat  roof  and  all  these  corner  windows .   So  I  took  the 
car  and  toured  Piedmont,  looking  at  the  houses  over  there. 
That  was  very  alarming  because  they  didn't  have  flat  roofs  and 
corner  windows,  so  we  were  very  worried  about  whether  FHA  was 
right  and  our  house  wouldn't  be  resaleable.   But  then  pretty 
soon  we  didn't  care,  because  Ernest  Lawrence  was  financing  it 
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for  us^  .Then  we  could  just  do  it  the  way  we  wanted  to  do  it 
We  knew  we  were  going  to  live  here  our  whole  lives,  and  we 
weren't  ever  going  to  sell  it.   Of  course,  we  feel  now  that 
we're  never  going  to  sell  it,  and  our  children  feel  that 
they're  never  going  to  sell  it. 


The  Dav  Nursery 


Nathan: 


G.  Strong 


Nathan: 
G  Strong: 


You  got  your  house  built,  you  were  certainly  settled  in 
Berkeley,  and  your  children  were  in  school.   You  had  some 
other  interests,  like  the  Y--I  wondered  when  some  of  these 
interests  began. 

Oh,  it  started  with  the  Day  Nursery.   On  Tuesday  afternoons 
there  was  a  sewing  school  at  the  Berkeley  Day  Nursery  for  what 
they  called  latch-key  children.   Mrs.  Minor,  the  wife  of 
Professor  Minor  from  optometry,  and  her  sister,  Lee  Thayer, 
taught  this  school,  and  they  asked  me  to  come  down  and  help. 
It  was  for  little  girls  who  used  to  come  over  after  school, 
and  we'd  have  a  whole  series  of  classes.   They  learned  a 
little  hand  sewing,  and  the  Berkeley  Sewing  Machine  Company, 
on  University  Avenue,  supplied  us  with  sewing  machines  and 
kept  them  in  repair.   We  had  about  six  sewing  machines.   We 
met  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Day  Nursery  and  taught  sewing.   I 
taught  tailoring.   I  don't  know  how  I  knew  tailoring.   But 
anyway  they  needed  somebody  to  teach  the  sixth  grade  children, 
so  I  taught  tailoring. 

I  became  very  interested  in  the  whole  operation  of  the 
Day  Nursery,  and  was  soon  on  the  board  of  directors.   I  was 
treasurer;  I  was  always  treasurer  of  anything  I  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with.   Mrs.  Gertrude  Middleton  was  the 
director,  and  we  had  a  great  variety  of  little  nursery 
children,  many  of  them  from  the  neighborhood  who  qualified  for 
financial  help,  and  some  from  the  student  population  at  UC.  We 
operated  under  the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  and  we 
charged  fees  according  to  what  they  could  pay. 

Did  you  give  them  refreshments  or  snacks? 

Yes,  they  had  lunch.   We  had  a  kitchen  with  a  kitchen  staff. 
I  didn't  have  much  to  do  with  that  except  to  work  with  the 
finances.   At  one  time  the  teachers  were  sick  and  I  remember 
that  I  had  to  qualify  to  be  a  substitute  teacher,  and  I  hadn't 
had  t.b.  [tuberculosis]  tests,  so  the  State  Board  of  Social 
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Welfare  objected.   But  that  was  no  matter;  I  got  the  necessary 
shots . - 

— -.r-l  was  president  and  then  treasurer  when  we  were  asking 
for  funds  from  the  Community  Chest. 


Communitv  Grouos 


Nathan: 
G.  Strong 

Nathan: 
G.  Strong: 


Nathan: 
G.  Strong 

Nathan: 
G.  Strong: 


Were  you  able  to  make  your  case  successfully? 

Well,  I  suppose  so.   You  know,  you  never  were  satisfied, 
unless  you  got  all  you  requested.   For  some  reason  I  went  on 
with  the  Community  Chest.   It  became  the  United  Way  of  the 
East  Bay. 

Were  you  on  the  board? 

I  was  on  the  board  that  investigated  all  the  day  nurseries  in 
the  East  Bay.   Molly  Lawrence  was  on  that  board,  too,  and  we 
used  to  go  together  visiting.   We  went  all  the  way  down  to 
Fremont;  I  guess  it  was  all  of  Alameda  County,  which  goes  all 
the  way  down  there.   Then  we  made  the  decisions  on  how  much 
each  agency  would  get.   Then  we  joined  with  San  Francisco.   We 
had  more  than  just  the  children;  we  had  the  whole  budgeting 
process,  then,  for  the  United  Way,  with  167  agencies  and 
people  coming  in  to  defend  their  budgets. 


What  else  did  I  do? 
Social  Welfare. 

How  did  that  come  about? 


I  was  on  the  Berkeley  Council  of 


Oh,  because  of  the  Community  Chest.   I  was  on  the  Berkeley 
Women's  To'vn  Council.   We  were  interested  in  all  the  social 
institutions  in  Berkeley. 

You  must  have  been  meeting  a  lot  of  people  who  were  outside 
the  campus . 

I  was  meeting  a  lot  of  men,  because  there  weren't  so  many 
women  involved.   I  was  always  interested  in  budgeting,  I 
guess .   I  did  these  activities  throughout  the  time  that  Ed  was 
busy  on  the  campus  with  committees  and  deans  and  things  like 
that.   I  was  invited  to  be  a  member  of  the  To\m  and  Gown  Club, 
through  friends  who  were  in  the  town.   I  remember  it  pleased 
me  that  I  was  sponsored  by  the  town,  rather  than  the  gown. 
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TRV^YVCA  Board 


Nathan:     Was  I  wrong  about  the  YWCA? 

G.  Strong:  The  Y  didn't  come  until  after  Ed  was  Chancellor.   They  always 
had  the  Chancellor's  wife.   One  of  my  friends  from  the  Day 
Nursery  was  the  one  who  came  over  and  invited  me  to  join  the 
board  at  the  Y,  but  it  wasn't  because  of  that  friendship;  it 
was  because  1  was  the  Chancellor's  wife.   1  was  pleased, 
because  Ed  had  been  active  on  the  board  of  the  YMCA.   I 
usually  went  to  YWCA  social  affairs,  and  they  told  me  that  I 
ought  to  be  on  the  YWCA  board.   I  thought  I  should,  too,  but  I 
hadn't  been  invited. 

## 

G.  Strong:  When  I  was  on  the  YWCA  board,  I  was  especially  interested  in 

their  programs  for  community  service  for  the  students,  because 
I  thought  that  the  training  was  very  worthwhile,  not  only  in 
the  service  that  the  students  gave  here  in  this  community,  but 
because  it  would  last  them  all  their  lives.   I  don't  believe  I 
was  the  chairman,  but  that  was  my  first  interest  there. 

Then  presently  I  was  house  chairman,  and  we  were  doing 
some  building.   We  needed  income,  and  we  had  a  crafts  room 
upstairs  that  wasn't  used  any  more.   We  needed  more  offices-- 
the  student  president  needed  an  office  —  and  we  needed  some 
more  closets.   Down  in  the  basement  in  the  garage  there  was  a 
square  area  where  you  couldn't  park  cars,  and  we  partitioned 
that  off  and  made  it  into  a  storeroom.   Eventually  we  rented 
the  upstairs  for  offices  to  outside  professional  people  for 
needed  income. 

Nathan:     Was  that  the  present  building? 

G.  Strong:  Yes.   That's  an  Esherick  building,  a  very  handsome  building. 

Nathan:     Were  you  here  when  the  Y  cottage  was  still  in  existence? 

G.  Strong:  I  suppose  I  was,  but  I  didn't  make  any  contact.   I  remember 
making  a  small  contribution  to  the  building  of  that  new 
building,  because  I  knew  some  of  the  women  who  were  on  the 
board  at  that  time. 
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Nathan:     Were  you  thinking  of  what  the  Y  offered  in  the  way  of  bringing 
speakers  in,  who  might  not  have  been  able  to  speak  at  that 
fifine"  on  campus? 

G.  Strong:  We  had  groups  of  students  and  they  had  classes  there.   But  at 
that  time  it  was  very  well  organized  on  campus,  and  I  don't 
think  the  Y  tried  to  have  speakers .   The  trouble  over  speakers 
came  later.   In  the  summertime  we  used  to  have  a  sale  of 
equipment  for  the  students  who  were  coming  to  live  there.   I 
remember  gathering  things  through  the  summer  and  selling  them 
that  first  week  of  school.   Of  course  I  became  treasurer 
pretty  soon  [laughs]. 


University  House 


Nathan:     Was  there  ever  a  question  for  you  about  where  the  Chancellor 
and  his  family  lived? 

G.  Strong:  No,  there  wasn't  a  question.   By  the  time  Ed  became 

Chancellor,  University  House  had  been  set  up  by  the  Kerrs  as  a 
sort  of  a  Blair  House  for  entertaining  and  for  keeping  guests 
overnight.   That  suited  us  very  well,  because  we  had  this 
house  to  live  in.   We  didn't  ever  consider  moving,  but  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  using  the  house  there. 

Nathan:     So  you  could  entertain  there? 

G.  Strong:  The  Kerrs  and  the  Strongs  shared  the  house.   Of  course,  it 
being  on  our  campus,  we  were  mostly  responsible  for  things. 
But  any  time  the  Kerrs  wanted  to  use  it,  why,  it  was  available 
for  them.   The  program  was  pretty  well  set  up,  because  Clark 
Kerr  had  been  Chancellor  on  the  campus,  and  a  regular  calendar 
of  things  that  they  did  for  the  students  was  established. 
There  was  a  staff,  and  I  had  a  social  secretary.   I  had  Fran 
McPeak.   Her  husband  was  a  physicist  up  at  the  Radiation  Lab. 
I  had  known  her  at  the  Day  Nursery- -she  had  been  on  the  board 
at  the  Day  Nursery- -so  it  was  nice  to  have  as  my  secretary 
somebody  whom  I  already  knew. 

I  remember  that  I  interviewed  Alma  Garrett  for 
housekeeper.   We  needed  somebody  who  would  live  there.   As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  didn't  live  there,  but  she  came  every  day 
and  was  available  as  housekeeper.   Flo  Holmes,  who  was  a 
faculty  wife,  did  the  flower  arranging,  and  John,  the 
gardener,  brought  in  the  flowers.   Corinne  Washington  was  the 
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main  cateress.   Corinne  had  a  crew  that  she  could  bring  in, 
depending  upon  how  many  people  we  were  entertaining.   So  that 
was^very  easy  for  me:   we  didn't  live  in  the  house,  but  it 
could  be  all  set  up  and  we'd  go  down  and  host  the  parties. 
Then  we  would  come  back  to  our  own  house.   It  worked  out 
beautifully.   Later  on,  when  all  the  difficulties  came,  it  was 
wonderful  to  have  our  own  house  and  not  have  to  move  out  of  a 
University  residence. 

I  think  I  enjoyed  the  job  of  Chancellor's  wife  very  much. 
We  had  been  on  the  faculty,  then,  since  1932,  and  it  was  '61. 
So  we  were  already  immersed  in  campus  life;  we  were  going  to 
lectures,  had  lots  of  friends,  and  had  been  participating  for 
a  long  time.   So  I  just  moved  into  another  kind  of  position 
there,  and  that  was  really  exciting.   I  liked  doing  it. 

It  comes  across  when  you  enjoy  doing  something.  When  things 
got  difficult  were  there  people  who  you  felt  were  supporters 
and  friends  whom  you  could  turn  to? 


G.  Strong:  Oh,  yes,  we  had  lots  of  friends,  and  I  had  lots  of  faculty 
wives  who  rallied  around  and  sent  me  notes  and  gave  me 
presents.   There  was  a  lot  of  sympathy.   The  other  people  just 
evaporated,  so  we  felt  surrounded  with  people  who  were  good 
friends ,  warm  friends . 

Nathan:     There  is  a  remark,  which  I  will  paraphrase,  in  Regent  Elinor 
Heller's  oral  history.   She  spoke  very  warmly  of  Professor 
Strong,  and  she  said  that  he  was  going  to  be  all  right,  he  has 
a  good,  strong  wife. 


Entertaining  the  Wives  of  Regents  and  Chancellors 


G.  Strong:  That  was  nice  of  her.   She  was  one  of  the  special  people  on 

the  Regents'  board.   We  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Regents  in  those 
days.   They  met  on  the  Berkeley  campus  frequently.   This  was 
the  "mother"  campus,  so  they  came  often.   I  had  the 
responsibility  of  entertaining  the  wives.   I  don't  think  they 
do  it  anymore,  but  they  used  to  come  with  their  husbands. 
Their  husbands  were  mostly  retired,  successful  businessmen, 
interested  in  the  University,  and  their  wives  liked  to  come; 
they  especially  liked  to  come  to  the  Berkeley  campus,  they 
said. 


Nathan: 
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THe  Regents  and  the  chancellors  from  all  the  campuses 
would  come  on  Thursdays  and  have  dinner  on  Thursday  night,  and 
FTiad  the  chancellors'  and  the  Regents'  wives.   If  there  were 
just  a  few  of  them  I  could  have  them  here  at  my  house,  and  I'd 
have  Corinne  come  out  and  do  the  dinner.   There  usually  were 
too  many,  and  we  had  University  House  because  the  men  had 
dinner  somewhere  else.   On  Friday  afternoon  we  used  to  have 
some  kind  of  an  event  that  we ' d  go  to  on  the  campus . 
Sometimes  it  was  a  student  event,  sometimes  it  was  to  see  a 
new  building,  sometimes  we  had  lunch  somewhere.   Occasionally 
we  went  to  San  Francisco  to  the  Thursday  afternoon  symphony  or 
something.   I  liked  them,  but  I  also  found  it  a  little 
difficult  because  we  were  such  a  varied  group. 

They  came  in  on  a  Thursday,  and  then  was  the  meeting  generally 
all  day  Friday? 


G.  Strong:  Yes.   So  it  was  Thursday  dinners,  and  then  lunch  and  something 
on  the  campus  maybe  on  Friday,  and  then  they'd  all  go  home. 
When  they  met  somewhere  else,  I  went  with  Ed,  and  we  would  be 
entertained  by  the  other  chancellors'  wives  on  other  campuses. 
So  I  became  acquainted  with  other  campuses .   We  went  down  to 
Santa  Cruz;  that  was  a  nice  place  to  go.   We  went  to  Santa 
Barbara,  Riverside,  Los  Angeles,  Davis.   The  chancellors' 
wives  became  very  fond  of  each  other  because  we  had  a  lot  of 
the  same  problems . 


Contact  with  Students 


Nathan:     Did  you  find  that  you  had  much  contact  with  the  students  as 
you  went  up  the  ladder  this  way? 

G.  Strong:  Not  too  much.   By  that  time  there  were  about  25,000  students, 
and  the  things  that  we  did  with  students  were  rather  set  on 
the  program  out  of  the  Chancellor's  Office.   Guest  lists  were 
arranged  out  of  the  Chancellor's  Office,  and  I  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.   We  had  the  student  officers  for 
lunch,  maybe,  perhaps  before  a  football  game;  we  had  the  Daily 
Cal  people;  we  had  the  Peace  Corps  students  who  were  going 
through,  going  out  to  their  assignments;  I  think  we  even  had 
the  band  [ laughs ] . 

A  main  student  contact  was  participation  in  Senior  Class 
graduation  week.   We  attended  all  events  on  their  calendar, 
from  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  final  banquet.   Except  for 
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the  officers,  we  probably  had  had  no  face -to -face  contact 
since  their  Freshman  Reception. 

I  had  some  personal  contacts .   Because  I  was  the 
Chancellor's  wife,  Prytanean  and  Mortar  Board,  the  women's 
honor  societies,  invited  me. 

Nathan:     You  were  an  ex-officio  member? 

G.  Strong:  Yes.   I  particularly  had  an  interesting  experience  with  Mortar 
Board.   They  were  senior  girls,  and  it  was  a  national 
honorary.   It  was  a  relatively  small  group,  and  we  met  in  the 
late  afternoon  over  at  the  senior  men's  log  cabin  building. 
We  used  to  make  tea,  and  I'd  bring  some  cookies,  and  we'd  sit 
around  and  talk. 

Those  girls  were  going  out  into  the  world,  and  they  were 
very  interested  in  very,  well,  personal  problems.   I  don't 
know  whether  they  were  the  same  group  of  girls  that  I  had 
known  over  two  years,  but  we  became  very  intimate.   I  remember 
that  I  didn't  feel  that  I  could  handle  all  the  problems,  so  I 
got  a  woman  doctor  from  Cowell  to  come  over  and  talk  to  us. 
They  wanted  to  know  about  the  pill,  and  two  or  three  of  them 
were  going  to  get  married. 

That  became  a  very  close  and  very  rewarding  experience. 
I  remember  I  got  a  letter  from  a  mother  who  had  appreciated 
her  daughter's  experience  in  Mortar  Board. 

Prytanean  was  a  larger  organization.   The  girls  were 
recruited  or  invited  to  join  at  the  end  of  their  sophomore 
year.   Oh,  and  we  had  money.   That  was  important.   When  I 
first  was  a  Prytanean  we  owned  Ritter  Hall,  up  on  Warring 
Street.   It  was  a  dormitory,  and  there  were  maybe  thirty  girls 
who  lived  there.   It  was  at  the  time  when  the  students  were 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  everything,  including  their 
housing.   The  students  didn't  like  living  there  and  they  found 
fault  with  the  building,  so  we  tried  fixing  it  up  and  making 
it  more  beautiful,  but  to  no  avail;  it  eventually  had  to  be 
sold. 

They  had  an  alumnae  association  who  sponsored  Ritter 
Hall,  and  we  sold  it  for  $80,000.   We  felt  rich- -that  is, 
Prytanean  felt  rich.   We  got  advice- -somebody' s  banker  husband 
came  and  talked  to  us- -and  we  put  half  of  it  into  stocks  and 
half  of  it  into  bonds ,  and  we  had  income .   Of  course ,  I  was 
treasurer  [laughs] . 
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Nathan: 


G.  Strong; 


I  ^thought  that  was  a  very  successful  time  for  Prytanean, 
because  the  students  on  the  campus  became  very  interested.   We 
had--the  income  that  we  could  use  for  student  projects,  and  we 
took  applications.   Then  we  would  portion  out  little  stipends 
to  different  campus  organizations.   Suddenly,  from  being  an 
unknown  Prytanean  honor  society- -that  you  didn't  acknowledge 
you  belonged  to  because  you  were  supposed  to  be  unpopular  if 
you  were  that  studious- -we  became  very  popular  and  well  known. 
The  sophomore  girls  were  pleased  to  be  asked  to  join  us. 

I  continued  on  with  Prytanean  after  Ed  was  no  longer 
Chancellor.   Mortar  Board,  I  think,  dissolved.   I  don't  know 
that  there's  Mortar  Board  now  on  the  campus,  is  there? 

I  think  there  is . 

I'm  a  life  member,  but  they  haven't  continued  with  me, 
although  that  spring  —  maybe  it  was  the  second  year's  spring- - 
they  made  me  a  national  honorary  member  because  we  liked  each 
other  so  well.   Which  I  liked  because,  in  a  way,  now  I  was  on 
my  own,  not  just  being  a  chancellor's  wife. 


Hospitality  and  a  Wine  Cellar 


Nathan:     You  did  a  number  of  things  essentially  on  your  own  all  along. 
But  perhaps  it  didn't  always  feel  that  way? 

G.  Strong:  When  you  were  the  Chancellor's  wife,  as  it  was  set  up  in 
Berkeley  in  those  days,  you  didn't  have  much  autonomy.   I 
didn't  have  any  fund  that  I  could  use  socially;  it  was  all 
done  out  of  the  Chancellor's  Office,  and  the  budget  was  over 

there . 

[written  addition]  I  don't  think  that  I  felt  frustrated 
except  when  I  found  there  was  no  budget  for  campus  wives  who 
wanted  to  entertain  graduate  students  and  visiting  scholars. 
I  had  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  department  chairmen's  wives, 
and  they  agreed  there  was  great  need,  but  they  were  unwilling 
to  spend  their  own  resources.   I  suppose  I  was  remembering  our 
own  experience  at  Columbia,  and  wanted  Cal  to  do  better.   [end 
of  written  addition] 

I  was  interested.   I  remember  that  I  used  to  work  with 
Corinne,  who  did  the  shopping  for  the  meals,  and  we  would 
figure  out  what  fancy  lunches  would  cost  per  person,  and  other 
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ones  that  weren't  so  much,  and  dinners  and  so  forth.   If  you 
had  a  hundred  people,  then  you  had  the  cheaper  dinner;  and  if 
yb*u-~had  twenty,  then  maybe  you  had  two  wines. 

Speaking  of  wines,  we  made  a  wine  cellar  in  the  basement 
of  University  House.   Maynard  Amerine  from  Davis  came  down 
with  thermometers  and  found  that  there  was  a  place  under  the 
east  steps  that  would  be  just  right,  and  he  stocked  it  with 
the  proper  wines . 


Nathan : 


All  California  wines,  I  suppose. 


G.  Strong:  Oh,  yes,  all  California  wines, 
have  with  what  on  the  menu. 


He  wrote  out  lists  of  what  to 


When  we  had  important  visitors  the  Kerrs  took  over, 
because  the  really  important  persons,  like  U  Thant,  Queen 
Frederika  and  King  Paul,  and  Prince  Philip,  were  University 
guests.   They  came  for  Charter  Day,  but  Charter  Day  in  those 
days  was  a  general  Charter  Day  for  the  whole  University.   The 
other  chancellors  came  here  for  it,  so  the  Kerrs  were  in 
charge;  then  when  we  had  lesser  guests,  we  were  in  charge.   It 
worked  out  very  well.   We  added  a  few  events  to  the  University 
House  calendar:   we  gave  a  dinner  for  the  annual  Faculty 
Lecturer,  a  cocktail  party  for  the  retiring  nonacademic 
employees,  and  a  dinner  for  the  officers  of  the  City  of 
Berkeley.   Ed  hosted  the  Arts  Club,  and  I  entertained  some  of 
my  friends . 

I  have  now  sort  of  immersed  myself  in  the  family;  we've 
got  a  big  family. 

Nathan:     How  many  are  there  now? 

G.  Strong:  Three  children,  ten  grandchildren,  and  four  great 
grandchildren,  and  then  all  the  inlaws.   Now  our  grandchildren 
are  married,  so  it's  a  large  family.   Ed's  brothers  and  sister 
live  here  in  California,  and  my  sister  comes  down  from  Oregon 
and  visits.  We  have  this  big  house  and  the  cabin  up  on  the 
Truckee  River  where  we  spend  our  summers.   So  we  don't  have 
much  contact  with  the  University  anymore. 

Nathan:     Well,  it  sounds  like  a  nice  phase. 

G.  Strong:   I  think  so.   Our  pleasures  and  our  rewards  are  here. 
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An  Official  Dinner,  and  the  CIA 


G.  Strong:   I  should  tell  you  about  the  very  first  entertainment  I  was 
responsible  for  when  Ed  became  Chancellor.   The  scientists 
from  Russia  were  coming  to  visit  the  campus,  and  we  were 
scheduled  to  give  them  the  official  dinner.   The  CIA  came  and 
looked  the  menu  over,  and  looked  us  over,  I  guess,  and  told  me 
what  kind  of  drinks  we  could  have.   We  didn't  have  the  right 
kind  of  vodka.   They  were  used  to  a  very  weak  vodka  that  you 
could  drink  down,  and  we  were  used  to  this  hundred  proof  or 
whatever  it  was.   So  we  had  to  change  the  vodka  and  serve  them 
the  imported  Russian  vodka. 

The  dinner  came,  and  of  course  we  used  the  dining  room  at 
University  House,  which  served  at  most  twenty  people  around 
that  table. 

Nathan:     How  many  Russian  visitors  were  there? 

G.  Strong:   I  don't  remember.   There  were  at  least  half  Russian  visitors. 
We  didn't  have  the  right  serving  dishes,  so  we  had  to  bring 
things  from  home . 

Nathan:     Were  their  translators  with  them? 

G.  Strong:  There  were  translators  behind  the  guest  of  honor  at  both  ends 
of  the  table,  and  I  guess  there  were  a  couple  of  others.   Yes, 
there  were  translators  behind  the  Russian  speakers.   I  can 
remember  being  very  nervous  about  it,  but  it  came  off  all 
right. 

Nathan:     How  interesting  that  the  CIA  would  want  to  know  what  the  menu 
was.   I  understand  the  vodka,  but  was  the  food  a  question? 

G.  Strong:  Yes,  evidently.   I  was  nervous  because  I  had  to  produce  the 
menu.   Of  course  I  was  always  responsible  for  the  menus.   We 
used  to  get  the  guest  lists  from  the  Chancellor's  Office,  and 
I  took  over  from  there. 

Nathan:     Did  you  get  a  feeling  for  these  people? 

G.  Strong:  No,  not  really.   We  never  really  got  close  to  guests  who  just 
came  for  a  meal,  unless  they  were  people  from  the  town  or  from 
San  Francisco  and  we  knew  each  other. 
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Me e tine  the  Alumni 


G.  Strong:  Of  course  there  were  alumni,  and  we  became  friendly  with 

others  as  well.  We  went  on  an  alumni  tour  in  February.   One 
year  we'd  go  to  the  alumni  in  the  north,  and  one  year  to  the 
alumni  in  the  south.   We  went  in  a  group  with  the  alumni 
secretary,  Jan  and  Dick  Erickson,  who  arranged  the  trip  and 
who  were  really  the  host  and  hostess.   We  were  celebrities.   I 
had  to  take  a  wardrobe  and  dress  properly.   It  was  all  a  lot 
of  fun. 

Then  when  they  came  for  their  fiftieth  reunion,  maybe  the 
next  June,  we  knew  some  of  them.   I  liked  going  around  the 
state  to  places  that  I  had  not  been  before.   We  were  busy,  but 
we  had  one  month  free  in  the  summertime,  and  we  used  to  go  to 
the  cabin  then. 

Nathan:     That  was  such  a  busy  life,  in  addition  to  everything  else. 

G.  Strong:  Well,  it  wasn't  too  busy,  because  we  could  always  come  home. 
I  think  if  we  had  lived  as  the  Sprouls  did,  on  campus,  it 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult,  but  I  know  the  Sprouls 
were  very  happy  there .   Mrs .  Sproul  told  me  that  she  thought 
it  was  a  shame  that  I  wasn't  living  in  that  house. 


Friends  and  Family.  Camping  and  Travel 


G.  Strong:   It's  over  twenty  years  since  Ed  retired,  and  we  could  find 

time  for  many  of  the  things  which  had  been  crowded  out- -trips 
into  the  high  Sierra,  for  instance.   During  our  first  year  in 
California,  Ed  and  I  had  packed  into  the  Whitney  area,  and  as 
the  children  grew  we  took  them  on  hiking  trips  and  pack  trips . 
Our  friends,  who  owned  cabins  at  Tahoe  Meadows  (Adamses, 
Peppers,  Cedric  Wrights)  had  loaned  us  their  cabins.   Now 
again  we  had  time  for  long  vacations.   Cricket  and  Dick  were 
members  of  a  small  group  of  families  who  called  themselves  The 
Little  Sierra  Club,  who  each  year  packed  into  a  particularly 
beautiful  spot  for  a  base  camp  and  fished  and  rock  climbed  and 
explored.   We  grandparents  were  invited  to  join  them, 
providing  that  Ed  would  always  catch  enough  fish  to  feed  the 
crowd.   It  was  necessary  to  get  a  camping  permit  early  in  the 


Strong  family  at  the  cabin,  Labor  Day  1986.   Left  to  right:  Edward, 
Gertrude,  Dick,  Cricket  (Ann  Katherine,  "Kate"),  Douglas. 


Wedding  party,  1988.   Left  to  right:  Deborah  Strong, 
Gertrude  Strong,  Devon  Strong,  Helen  Coxhead  Strong 
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year,  and  to  arrange  for  pack  animals.   David  and  Elizabeth 
Dunlap"  did  most  of  the  planning  and  procuring.   We  had  a 
central  commissary,  and  we  needed  to  bring  only  our  clothes 
and  personal  equipment.   Those  trips  were  wonderful 
experiences . 

We  also  had  time  for  travel.   Previously  we  had  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe  during  sabbatical  leaves,  so  now  we 
explored  the  Pacific  area.   In  1970  we  went  on  our  first  tour, 
to  Hawaii,  Fiji,  Tahiti,  the  Solomon  Islands,  New  Guinea, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.   Later  we  went  to  Japan, 
Indonesia,  Bangkok,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  Nepal.   We  had  a 
cruise  in  the  Caribbean  and  through  the  canal;  and  another 
time  we  visited  Mexico,  the  Mayan  ruins,  and  Guatemala.   Most 
recently  we  were  in  Norway  for  a  car  trip  through  the  fjords, 
and  then  a  mail  boat  trip  from  Bergen  to  the  North  Cape . 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  content  to  stay  home  now. 

Nathan:     Yes.   You  have  seen  and  done  so  much  over  the  years,  and  used 
time  with  great  wisdom. 

Thank  you  for  this  rewarding  interview,  and  the  way  you 
have  told  the  story  of  a  strong  partnership  and  a  good  life. 


Transcribers:   Debbie  Lighthall  and  Judy  Smith 
Final  Typist:   Judy  Smith 
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TAPE  GUIDE- -Edward  W.  Strong 

[Interview  1:   27  April,  1988] 

Tape  1,  side  A  1 

Tape  1,  side  B  8 

Tape  2 ,  side  A  15 

[Interview  2:   11  May  1988]  20 

Tape  3,  side  A  20 

Tape  3,  side  B  27 

Tape  4,  side  A  34 

Tape  4,  side  B  42 

[Interview  3:   25  May  1988]  45 

Tape  5,  side  A  45 

Tape  5,  side  B  52 

Tape  6,  side  A  59 

Tape  6,  side  B  67 

[Interview  4:   2  June  1988]  74 

Tape  7,  side  A  74 

Tape  7,  side  B  80 

Tape  8,  side  A  86 

Tape  8,  side  B  95 

[Interview  5:   14  June  1988]  100 

Tape  9,  side  A  100 

Tape  9,  side  B  108 

Tape  10,  side  A  116 

Tape  10,  side  B  125 

Tape  11,  side  A  132 

[Interview  6:   14  July  1988]  134 

Tape  12,  side  A  134 

Tape  12,  side  B  142 

Tape  13,  side  A  150 

Tape  13,  side  B  158 

Tape  14,  side  A  166 

Tape  14,  side  B  175 

[Interview  7:   22  July  1988]  178 

Tape  15,  side  A  178 

Tape  15,  side  B  186 

Tape  16,  side  A  195 

Tape  16,  side  B  202 

Tape  17,  side  A  210 
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[Interview  8:   11  October  1988]  215 

Tape  18,  side-A^-  215 

Tape  18,  side  B  222 

Tape  19,  side  A  230 

Tape  19,  side  B  239 

Tape  20,  side  A  248 

Tape  20,  side  B  256 

[Interview  9:   17  October,  1988]                                    257 

Tape  21,  side  A  257 

Tape  21,  side  B  265 

Tape  22,  side  A  273 

Tape  22,  side  B  280 

Tape  23,  side  A  288 

[Interview  10:   25  October  1988]  292 

Tape  24,  side  A  292 

Tape  24,  side  B  300 

307 
315 
322 

327 
327 
333 
339 
345 
351 

[Interview  12:   8  November  1988]  356 

Tape  30,  side  A  356 

Tape  30,  side  B  363 

Tape  31,  side  A  372 

Tape  31,  side  B  379 

Tape  32,  side  A  387 

[Interview  13:   11  November  1988]  392 

Tape  33,  side  A  392 

Tape  33,  side  B  401 

Tape  34,  side  A  410 

Tape  34,  side  B  419 

Tape  35,  side  A  427 

Tape  35,  side  B  435 


Tape  25,  side  A 

Tape  25,  side  B 

Tape  26,  side  A 

[Interview  11:   1  November 

1988] 

Tape  27,  side  A 

Tape  27,  side  B 

Tape  28,  side  A 

Tape  28,  side  B 

Tape  29,  side  A 
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TAPE  GUIDE --Gertrude  Strong 

[Date  of  Interview  with  Gertrude  Strong:   7  February  1989]  436 

Tape  1,  side  A  436 

Tape  1,  side  B  444 

Tape  2,  side  A  454 

Tape  2,  side  B  461 

Tape  3,  side  A  469 
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APPENDICES --Edward  W.  Strong 

I   "Responsible  Freedom,"  Inaugural  Address,  Friday  March  23,        483 
1962,  2:00  p.m. 

II   "The  Fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,"  Commencement  Address,       487 
Saturday  June  9,  1962,  10:30  a.m. 

Ill   "Student  Demonstrations  at  Berkeley,"  December  16,  1964.          491 
Handwritten  marginal  note:  "My  statement  submitted  at  the 
request  of  the  Regents  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Regents 
and  chief  campus  officers  Committee  on  Educational  Policy." 

IV  List  of  material  sent  to  Mr.  Steven  Powers  (The  Forbes  502 

Committee)  by  Dr.  E.W.  Strong. 

a.  80  items  dated  September  14,  1964-November  9,  1964,  sent    502 
March  4,  1965. 

b.  87  items  dated  November  10,  1964-March  3,  1965,  sent        507 
March  10,  1965. 

V   "What's  Ahead  for  the  University?"  513 

Handwritten  marginal  note:  "Strong's  speech  before 
Commonwealth  Club,  September  1965." 
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Appendix   I 


RESPONSIBLE  FREEDOM 

E.   W.  Strong 
(Inaugural  address  —  Friday,   March  23,    1962,   2:00  p.m.) 


We  thinking  creatures  possess  history,   and  are  possessed  by  history. 
The  making  of  history  puts  us  to  the  task  of  knowing  ourselves  and  the 
world  in  which  we  live.     Unlike  all  other  animals  that  live  and  die,  we 
feel  a  need  to  justify  our  existence  by  casting  up  accounts  and  by  taking 
care  to  transmit  oar  discoveries  and  our  estimates  of  worth  to  our 
children.     We  are  cast  in  the  role  of  inheritors  and  perpetuators,   with 
both  inheritance  and  perpetuation  dependent  on  what  we  think  and  do. 

Conscious  of  this  role  and  of  its  import  for  human  learning,   our 
ancestors  created  universities  with  their  libraries,   teachers,   and  students. 
Once  created,   these  institutions  were  forthwith  invested  with  a  major 
responsibility  —  the  responsibility  of  cultivating  and  transmitting 
knowledge,    of  sifting  the  true  from  the  false,    of  developing  the  habits 
of  thinking  requisite  for  rational  decision  and  action  in  daily  life. 

On  such  occasion  as  this  when  a  university  celebrates  its  charter 
ing  and,    in  addition,   formally  invests  an  individual  with  the  duties  of 
an  administering  officer,   that  individual  takes  thought  about  themes  of 
discourse  appropriate  to  the  time  and  place,     In  uo  doing,   I  have  been 
curious  to  find  out  what  was  said  by  those  who.   before  me,   delivered 
their  inaugural  addresses  here. 
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RESPONSIBLE  FREEDOM 

E.   W.  Strong 
(Inaugural  address  --  Friday,   March  23,    1962,   2:00  p.m.) 


We  thinking  creatures  possess  history,  and  are  possessed  by  history. 
The  making  of  history  puts  us  to  the  task  of  knowing  ourselves  and  the 
world  in  which  we  live.    Unlike  all  ether  animals  that  live  and  die,  we 
feel  a  need  to  justify  our  existence  by  casting  up  accounts  and  by  taking 
care  to  transmit  oar  discoveries  and  our  estimates  of  worth  to  our 
children.     We  are  cast  in  the  role  of  inheritors  and  perpetuators,   with 
both  inheritance  and  perpetuation  dependent  on  what  we  think  and  do. 

Conscious  of  this  role  and  of  its  import  for  human  learning,   our 
ancestors  created  universities  with  their  libraries,   teachers,   and  students. 
Once  created,   these  institutions  were  forthwith  invested  with  a  major 
responsibility  --  the  responsibility  of  cultivating  and  transmitting 
knowledge,   of  sifting  the  true  from  the  false,   of  developing  the  habits 
of  thinking  requisite  for  rational  decision  and  action  in  daily  life. 

On  such  occasion  as  this  when  a  university  celebrates  its  charter 
ing  and,   in  addition,   formally  invests  an  individual  with  the  duties  of 
an  administering  officer*   that  individual  takes  thought  about  themes  of 
discourse  appropriate  to  the  time  and  place.     In  uo  doing,    I  have  been 
curious  to  find  out  what  was  aaid  by  those  who,   before  me,   delivered 
their  inaugural  addresses  here. 
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Three  themea  emerge  and  persist.     The  first  centers  in  the  con* 
ception  of  the  university  as  a  public  trust.     Charged  with  tasks  of 
teaching,  'research,   and  public  service,   this  institution  was  placed 
under  obligation  to  perform  these  tasks  well.     To  those  within  the 
University  and  upon  its  Board  of  Regents  there  fell  the  continuing 
responsibility  of  serving  the  public  good  unselfishly,   devotedly,  and 
wisely.     Pledged  to  fulfillment  of  this  responsibility  and  rightfully 
viewing  it  as  shared  with  the  citizens  in  their  support  of  the  University, 
the  presidents  and  chancellors  spoke  accordingly.     They  stressed  the 
striving  for  excellence  in  all  endeavors  lodged  in  the  University,  and 
dwelt  on  the  needs  they  hoped  might  be  met  to  have  these  endeavors 

prosper  in  this  commonwealth. 

• 

These  spokesmen  had  a  sense  of  historical  mission  emerging  in 
a  second  main  theme,   the  building  of  the  University.    Indeed,   this 
was  the  title  of  the  first  inaugural  address  delivered  by  Daniel  Coit 
Oilman  on  November  7,    1872.     .At  the  time  he  spoke,   the  University 
enrolled  185  students.     In  his  last  year  of  service,   1874*1875,   he 
reported  to  The  Regents  that  the  number  of  students  had  increased  to 
234  and  that  additional  appointments  had  been  made  to  the  faculty. 
The  building  of  the  University  had  begun  on  a  right  foundation  declared 
by  President  Oilman  in  saying,      "It  is  on  the  faculty  more  than  on  any 
other  body  that  the  building  of  a  university  depends.     They  give  their 
lives  to  the  work.  "    He  foresaw  that  increasing  number  of  excellent 
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students  would  be  drawn  to  the  University  by  teachers,    "skilled  in  their 
specialties,  eminent  in  their  calling,   loving  to  teach.    Such  a  body  of 
teachers  will  make  a  university  anywhere*  " 

From  the  beginning  there  was  aspiration  to  greatness  and  this 
aspiration  had  mounted  to  a  sense  of  fulfillment  when,   on  October  25, 
1899,   Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  in  his  inaugural  address  proclaimed, 
"As  it  were  in  a  night  a  college  has  grown  to  the  dimension  of  a 
university.  "    Facing  then*  as  the  University  faces  now,  the  necessity 
of  growing  to  meet  growing  needs,   Wheeler  spoke  for  all  who  have 
followed  him  in  saying,    "we  propose  now  for  the  institution  that  shall 
represent  it  /the  State1  §7  higher  life,  nothing  but  the  best*  "    Of  that 
best  in  research  and  teaching,  he  wisely  said,   "Between  research  and 
instruction  there  can  be  no  fixed  boundary  line.    Vital  grasp  upon  new 
truth,   the  perpetual  attitude  of  discovery  must  animate  every  work.  " 

An  institution  dedicated  to  inquiry  will  create  a  tension  between 
itself  and  the  larger  community  by  the  new  ideas  it  advances  and  by 
its  critical  examination  of  ideas  inherited.    Ideas  live  in  their  dis 
semination  from  mind  to  mind;  ideas  die  when  this  vital  transmission 
ceases.    Where  the  thinking  proceeds  freely  and  fairly  in  the  discussion 
of  ideas,  and  where  the  ideas  embodied  in  doctrine  or  theory  are  kept 
subject  to  tests  of  evidence  and  rules  of  reason,  action  guided  by  thought 
becomes  rational  and  men  lead  lives  that  can  deservedly  be  called  lives 
of  reason.     The  creative  and  critical  process  of  inquiry  is  the  very  life 
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of  a  university.     This  process  cannot  be  curbed*   cramped,   or  confined 

without  destruction  of  the  university's  integrity  and  corruption  of  its 

-> 

intellectual  worth. 

Free  universities  make  for  a  free  society,  and  a  free  society, 
for  the  sake  of  its  future,   must  ever  uphold  free  inquiry  within  its 
universities.    This  third  theme,  the  theme  of  intellectual  freedom, 
has  been  sounded  by  many  who  have  spoken  here.    The  theme  has  never 
been  more  timely  than  at  the  present  moment  in  our  history.    Men 
must  be  free  to  seek  the  truth  through  the  testing  of  truth  to  possess 
the  intellectual  armory  needed  to  combat  bigotry  and  fanaticism* 
Universities  must  be  free  to  conduct  the  testing. 

Academic  freedom  does  not  exempt  the  University  from  public 
criticism,  nor  does  the  University  ask  or  expect  to  be  exempt.     Rather, 
the  University,   open  to  public  criticism,  addresses  its  critics  with  this 
plea:    let  your  criticism  be  informed,   let  it  be  made  with  regard  for 
evidence,   let  it  be  reasoned  in  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
safeguards  which  the  University  maintains  in  conjoining  freedom  with 
responsibility.     .Let  criticism  be  thus  fair  and  searching  and  it  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  University  and  to  the  citiaena  of  the  State.    They  will 
then  know,  as  they  support  the  further  building  of  the  University,  that 
the  University  in  freedom  steadfastly  fulfills  its  responsibilities  as  a 
public  trust. 
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THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

E.    W.   Strong 
(Commencement  .Address  -  Saturday,    June  9,    1962,    10:30  a.m.) 


Those  of  you  who  are  met  here  this  morning  to  receive  your  degrees 
from  the  University  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
.According  to  the  Biblical  story,    this  fruit  was  forbidden  our  first  parents. 

Before  they  disobeyed,   they  dwelt  in  an  earthly  paradise  in  which  the  Lord  God 

/ 
had  made  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  sight  and  good  for  food. 

Permission,  was  given  them  to  partake  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one. 

Thereby  everything  v/as  provided  for  their  animal  needs.     Adam  and  Eve 

had  no  problems  to  solve  arid,    indeed,   were  incapable  of  making 

kr.owlsdjcs2.ble  decisions  as  cons-rued  their  future  weal  or  woe. 

For,    possessing  no  historical  past  kr.e--.vn  to  them,    they  were  immersed 

in  the  flu.::  of  immediate  experience  and  could  conceive  no  future  consequences 

£lo-.-/ir.~  from  a  present  chcice.     Gcd  warned  Adam  that  he  would  surely 

dis  if  he     ate  the  forbidden  fruit,    but  there  was  no  death  in  the  garden 

from  which  /.dam  could  have  learned  the  significance  of  the  penalty. 

Eve,   at  least;  was  endowed  with  curiosity.     She  listened  to  the  subtle 

serpent  who  tempted  her  to  eat  in  tiiese  words,    "For  God  doth  know  that 

in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,    then  your  eyes  ehall  be  opened,   and  ye  snail  be  as  gods, 

kncwir.j  good  from  evil.  n    Eve  saw  the  tree  as  bearing  fruit  to  be  desired 

'-.  make  one  wise,    so  she  ate  and  tempted  Adam  also  to  eat  --  and  here 

y~.-i  are  in  your  caps  and  gowns. 
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How  are  we  to  interpret  the  allegory'''    It  seems  to  be  the  intent  of 

" 

the  story  to  tell  us  that  God's  will  is  to  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
If  we,    IHci'.Adsm  and  Eve,    disobey  a  supreme  moral  authority, 

•  --  * ,- 

punishment  follows.     When  the  angels  in  heaven  rebelled,   they  were  cast  out. 

Or,    it  could  be  better  said  that  the  arrogant  pride  of  the  rebellious  angels 

t 
alienated  them  from  the  love  of  God  and  in  this  lay  their  fall  from  grace. 

When  our  first  parents  disobeyed,   they  too  were  cast  out  and  had  thenceforth 

/ 
to  toil  in  a  troubled  world.     Their  transgression  laid  upon  mankind 

the  burden  of  moral  responsibility  in  choice  between  good  and  evil. 
Tiiis  burdening  was  the  consequence  of  being  no  longer  blind  to  the  future. 
Knowledge  had  opened  their  eyes  and  they  had  work  to  do  in  the  world 
which  raised  them  above  the  animals.     This  the  I/ord  announced  in  saying, 
"Behold,   the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,    to  know  good  and  evil.  " 

Esteeming,   as  the  Lord  esteemed,   the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
how  are  we  to  understand  God's  prohibition  of  knowledge  to  man? 
So  long  as  Adam,  and  Eve  rerr.~.ined  in  ignorance,   they  were  indistinguishable 
from  the  animals,   who  are  neither  moral  nor  immoral.     They  were  babes 
in  the  woods,    incapable  of  making  a  morally  responsible  choice. 
If  their  ignorance  was  bliss,   they  were  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
protection  exercised  on  their  behalf  by  a  loving  guardian.     The  price  of 
their  placid  existence  in  Eden  was  a  morc.1  innocence  not  known  as  such 
but  merely  enjoyed  as  one  enjoys  the  warmth  of  the  sun.     To  envy  them  in 
this  condition  before  they  knew  good  from  evil  is  to  envy  a  pair  of  moral  idiots. 
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Our  state,    in  infancy,    is  like  the  condition  of  /-dam  and  Eve  before 
they  had  work  to  do  in  the  world  springing  from  knowledge,    or  far  which 
knowledge  is  required.     We  enter  human  history  as  participants  in  the 
exorcise  of  choices  only  as  we  learn  about  the  choices  and  what  they 
demand  of  us.     The   opportunity  that  marks  us  off  from  the  animals  is 
just  this  opportunity  of  making  knowledgeable  choices,    of  striving  and 
suffering  for  those  purposes  v/e  have  thought  through.     Because  knowledge 
enables  us  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  alternative  courses  of  action 
in  advance  of  decisions,    the  possession  of  knowledge  guards  and  guides  us 
in  me. king  choices.     He  who  lacks  knov/ledge,    lack  perspicacity. 
Pcssesci.--  knowledge,   the  very  fact  of  possession  places  a  moral 
responsibility  for  choice  and  action  upon  us  from  which  infants  and 
an ^^^ til s  c.~*o  fr/oe. 

Is  it  a  punishment  to  have  tc»  bez.r  the  burden  of  moral  responsibility? 
It  may  c-ppcar  to  be  so  when  the  choice  we  think  we  should  make  calls 
for  self-sacrifice  or  is  foreseen  as  one  that  will  bring  upon  us  the 
reproach  of  ethers.     The  Biblical  story  may  eeem  to  tell  us  two  different  things, 
but  theso  tv/o  are  aspects  of  the  same  thing.     The  story  telis  us  that  man 
becomes  god-like,    possessed  of  a  divine  attribute,    in  knowing  good  and  evil; 
and  the  story  tells  us  that  agonies  of  decision  then  become  his  lot  between 
birth  and  death.     He  can  be  spared  the  c.gonies  if  he  foregoes  knowledge; 
but  if  he  foregoes  knowledge,    he  returns  to  moral  infancy. 
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You  know  well  that  acquiring  knowledge  requires  an  arduous  pursuit. 

You  have  done  the  intellectual  work  required  to  earn  the  degrees  being 

-» 
• 

confer  red  ^ipon  you.     You  have  spent  sixteen  years  or  more  of  your  lives 

as  students  in  gathering  the  fruit  of  the  knowledge  tree.     That  tree 

has  many  branches  and  you  have  chosen  to  gather  store  from  those  most 

to  your  aptitudes  and  interests.     \Vhatever  you  now  find  yourself  to  possess, 

there  remains  much  more  still  worth  possessing.     It  is  now  your  privilege, 

as  I  hope  it  is  now  your  power,   to  be  self-teaching  in  further  pursuit  of  wisdom 

For  if  the  University  has  succeeded  as  it  seeks  to  do  in  imparting  knowledge, 

it  has  shaped  and  bent  your  minds  to  habits  of  inquiry  and  reflection. 

The  University  lias  not  sought  to  satiate  ycur  hunger  for  knowledge  but 

to  have  your  hunger  be  more  keen  and  discriminating.     We  want  you  to 

cor.tir.ue  to  eat  in  desire  to  eat,    so  the.;  yc-a  will  grow  in  intellectual  and 

moral  stature,    and  conduct  yourselves  \vcli  in  your  chosen  careers. 

/.nd  may  I  remind  you  that,    fo.*  benefits  received  from  the  society  that 

has  provided  for  your  education,    you  have  incurred  an  obligation  to  provide 

like  opportunity  to  others  who  wiii  be  foilcv.ing  you  as  students. 

Tiie  knowledge  tree  has  continually  to  be  nurtured  so  that  all  who  have 

desire  and  capacity  to  be  nourished  by  it  may  find  its  fruits  available  to  them. 

You  are  now  sent  forth,    as  the  Lo.C  3er.t  Adam  forth  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,   to  do  work  in  the  world.     You  are  not  bsing  punished  and  driven  out 
but  esteemed  and  promoted,    not  deprived  but  prepared  in  having  eaten  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge.     By  its  fruit  you  are  now  known  and  knowing, 
and  may  you  fare  well  and  do  well  henceforth  as  graduates  of  this  University. 
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Appendix  III 

December  16,  1964 

STUDENT  DEKSNSTRAT{GKS_AT  BERKELEY 

The  situation  that  has  developed  a'c  Berkeley  during  the  last  three 
-»  • 

months  c^.inot  be  ful  Jy-  comprehended  in  a  short  report.   I  shall  try, 

however,  to  do  two  things:   (!)  to  describ-s  the  situation  In  Its  basic 
aspects,  and  then  (il)  to  focus  on  salient  events  of  the  last  four  weeks 
end  what  now  neads  to  be  done. 

A  program  Intended  to  disrupt  ths  Berkeley  campus,  by  civil 
disobedience,  anxJ  eventually  to  remove  high  officers  from  their  positions, 
and  even  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Regents  was  known  to 
/me  In  August,  1964  and  to  the  President  In  September,  1964.  This  program  was 
to  be  based  on  "academic  reform."  in  twelve  weeks,  Involvement  has 
spread  from  a  relatively  fev;  activists  to  a  large  number  of  students  and 
to  the  Berkeley  Division  of  the  Academic  Senate.  Beyond  the  campus, 
deep  concern  has  been  expressed  by  alumni,  legislators,  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  educators  and  citizens  of  states  throughout  the  nation.  How 
this  has  occurred  Is  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  brilliance  in  tactics 
of  the  leadership  of  the  group  kr.cwn  as  FSM,  partly  by  errors  of  the 
administration  in  response  to  these  tactics  and  to  the  human  factors 
involved,  partly  by  the  confusion  produced  by  the  misconception  of  Issues 
as  those  of  free  speech  and  constitutional  guarantees,  partly  frora  an 
Insecure  position  on  ths  legality  of  and  consistency  of  certain  University 
rules,  and  partly  by  a  convergence  of  motivations,  some  laudable  and 
some  reprehensible,  In  challenges  to  duly  constituted  authority.  Within 
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.  ,::o  inst&t&ionsi  of  society  the*'s  E£U3t  be  ati-ihority.  The  manner  in  -.vhii.^h 
authority  ac£s  ia^relation  to  its  rospoaoibUltiofl  dcternaincs  the  roactiosa 
of  othcro,  •Atifliority  has  reacted  to  Tiolaticn  of  tho  rulsc  at*id  regulations 


IT 


to 


threats  and  intimidation  with  inconsistency  rather  thaa  consistency, 

and  through  negotiation  v/ith  ad  'hoc  and  piion  o  elf- appointed  groups  and 

organisations  rather  thaa  through  established  agencies  involving  appropriate 

persoas  and  organisation se     Too  often  reliance  has  been  placed,   or 

credence  given,   to  individuals  and  groups  without,  portfolio.     Because 

of  these  mistakes  there  resulted  an  undermining  of  the  acceptance  of 

and  respect  for  traditional  v/aye  of  haadiiag  complicated  r.oattere  of 

ruiea  and  regulations  established  both   £?r  the  safety  of  the  University 

and  for  the  welfare  of  its  members,     There  ^ecalted  an  undermining  of 

the  respect  for  those  campws  officers  aorm&Uy  respoasibie  for  carrying 

out  the  policies  of  the  University.     Too  o&ca  there  has  been  the  announcement 

f henceforth  law  atad  order  will  prevail,  "  followed  by  vacillation, 
concessions,,    compromises3   and  re£yeaC3«     No  r/onder,   then,   that  an 
increasing  number  of  persons  have  fsit  insecure  or  have  become  confuted 
about  the  rightness  of  the  University's  position,,     Durinf  the  days  leading 
up  to  the  fateful  evening  of  October  2  the  position  was  stated  and  re -stated 
for  all  to  hear  that  the  University  would  never  negotiate  with  individuals 

who  were  at  that  tim-9  engaged  m  unlawful  behavior  --  fo;<*  32  houro,   for 

• 
example,   holding  captive  a  police  car  and  the  prisoner  within.     Despite 

these  firm  otatemento  negotiation  and  compromise  did  follow.     Established 
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committees  were  bypassed,     ^aad  hoc  committee  of  the  /c&demic  Senate 
was  eotabiishcd  fco  deal  with  violations.     The  implications  were  far- reaching. 
Credence*  was-given  So  the  idea  that  administrative  committees  were 
either  lesc  fair  or  icsa  ca-p^blo     than,  ad  hoc  bodies,   and  a  breach  between 
the  administration  and  the  faculty  was  opened.     Negotiations  by- passing 
the  Chancellor  left  a  vacuum  in.  au.thoiT.ty  on  tha  campus.     Into  this  vacuum 

J- 

rue  Vs  core  a  of  i&dividuaie  and  groups,    some  intent  on  saving  the  situation 
and  others  on  gaining  power,, 

Why  throughout  these  many  days  we  have  not  had  ccnoistency  in  the 
expressly    and  enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations  is  a  long  and  complex 
story.     Why  we  have  act  consistently  supported  the  integrity  of  established 
instrumentality  is  to  be  explained,   in  my  opinion,   by  a  -.so  political 
rather  than  a  moral  approach  to  our  difficulties.     That  these  things  have 
occurred  is  a  fact. 

What  mast  the  future_gp_ug8e  be?     It  must  be  the  opposite  of  the  pact. 
We  must  not  take  one  more  step  in  retreat.     We  must  be  consistent  and 
steadfast  in  enforcing  rules  and  regulations.     Wo  must  work  only  through 
established  organizations  and  agencies „     We  will  listen  to  all,   but  we  will 
not  yield  to  threats,    pressures,   and  defiances,, 

It  10  revealing  that  nnn^L^^^^?2"  9  Mr.    Stqyft  Wflingma.^    a  ftra.dtm.ta 

student  leader,   at  a  rally  on  Sproul  rla.ll  steps,   announced  that  now  that 

the  advocacy  battle  was  won,  the  FSM  would  seek  to  enlist  students  in  a 

• 
campaign  of  academic  reform  --  that  is,   a  campaign  to  influence  course 
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content  and  to  change  the  grading  system.     This  was  the  campaign 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  by  the  Slate  Supplement ,  • 

calling  upon  s£adeo.£s  to  split  the  campus  wide  open,, 

II 

After  three  naontho  of  student  demo:ii3fcra£icnst   there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  t)ie  baeic  issue  which,  now  confronts  the  University.     The  legitimate^ 
authority  of  the  University  is  being  challenged  and  attacked    in  a  revolutionary 
way.     It  is  imperative  that  recpect  for  duly  constituted  authority  be  upheld. 
The  conciliation  undertaken  by  the  President  in  his  agreement  of  October  2 
with  leaders  of  the  student  demon etrations  vvaa  flouted  by  resumption  of 
deliberate  violations  of  ruies.     Every  succeeding  concession  has  been 
followed  by  further  demands.     Effort*  to  restore  order  and  to  enforce 
rules  of  right  conduct  have  been  crippled  by  three  deficiencies:    (1)  the 
lack  of  a  consistent  and  stable  position  in  enforcement  of  rules;  (2)  the 
lack  of  clear  and  firm  policies  consistently  ma.in£ajjied:  and  (3)  infirmity 


of  delegated  authority  to  act  at  the  local  Isvel  as  needed  to  enable  jhe 
Chancellor  to  meet  the  responsibility  assigned  to  him  in  restraining 
conduct  not  in  keeping  with  the  educational  purposes  of  the_Uaiy.ereity. 

I  wrote  to  the^  President  on  November  IS  about  the  campus  situation. 
The  ad  hoc  Senate  coxnmi.tfcee  on  student  conduct  had  recommended  that 
the  record  of  cix  of  the  eight  students  indefinitely  suspended  from  the 

University  be  altered  by  reducing  the  penalty  of  dismissal  to  the  penalty 

• 
of  official  censure.     I  said  that    many  weald  regard  aiych  change  ae 

showing  weakness  rather  than  firmiieas  in  the  face  of  deliberate  violations 
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of  University  rules  and  then  continued  ar.  follov/e:     "Furthermore  in 
anticipation  of  liberalizations  of  University  rules  aad  regulations,   the          » 
FSM  has  already  announced  that  these  liberalizations  were  obtained 
and  can  only  have  been  obtained  by  deiian.ce  of  duly  coactituttci  authority 
and  by  threats  and  pressures  brought  to  boar  in  flouting  University  rules'. 
When  announcement  is  made  that  the  Sproul  Kail  Plassa  is  no  longer  a 

.  JUsw^ 

'Hyde  Park*  area,   we  can  expectniL^demoRstration  in  this  area  -with  use 
of  prohibited  voice  amplifiers-     The  already  impaired  and  diminished 
respect  for  authority  in  enforcement  of  University  rules  will  be  increased 
if  we  cannot  declare  an  unlawful  ar.sembis.ge  and  clear  the  area.     Some 
70  students  are  reporting  in  to  the  Dean  of  Studento  for  violation  of  rules 
occurring  last  week»     On  advice  of  counsel,   they  are  refusing  to  talk  to 
the  Dean  about  their  violations.     Grer  150  graduate  students  and  teaching 
assistants  have  signed  statements  putting  the  Dean  of  Students  on  notice 
that  they  were  engaged  nsid  would  engage  in  similar  violations.     How  do 
we  proceed  effectively  to  control  and  penalize  further  acts  of  civil 
disobedience  with  which  \ve  will  be  confronted?     Official  cenai  re  will  not 
suffice.     Probation  might  do  so  if  ws  accompany  it  with  announcement 
that  any  student  on  probation  who  engages  in  a  further  violation  of  a  University 
rule  will  be  summarily  dismissed  and  then  stand  firm  on  this.     The  very 
announcement,   however,   will  produce  further  defiance.     As  I  aise  up  our 

predicament,  we  must  be  in  Che  folio-Mag  position:    (1)  lay  down  only  those 

• 
rules  and  penalties  for  infraction  thereof  that  we  wiU  and  can  enforce,   and 

(2)  stand  absolutely  firm  in  enforcements.     Unless  we  are  in  such  a  position 
there  will  be  further  demoralisations,    concessions,    retreats,   and  compromises."** 


f    "a 
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The  liberalized  policy  of  The  Pvegente  adopted  on  November  20  met  every 
reasonable  and  defensible  requecC:  pcrtalaiag  to  on- campus  political  an4 
social  action^ ^ The  FSM  responded  by  a  cfcatement  issued  on  November  25 
entitled  "Their  Rule  and  Oc,r  Rules.  "    This  statement  asserted  that  over 
a  month  of  petitioning  ar»d  negotiating  was  totally  ignored  by  the  Regents. 
"T.be  FSM  cannot  recognize  these  attempts  to  stifle  the  exercise  of  our 
rights.     Since  tha  administration  has  failed  in  its  mandate  to  provide 
regulation  by  which  student  political  organizations  can  adequately  function, 
those  engaging  in.  political  activity  will  follow  the  regulations  of  the  FSM. 
Should  the  administration  take  action  against  any  student  or  student 
organization  on  account  of  his  exercising  his  rights,  the  FSM  shall  protect 
that  student  or  organization  with  whatever  action  is  appropriate  and 
accessary  for  the  defence  of  such  rights.  "    The  statement  concluded  with 
an  announcement  that  tables  will  be  set  up  ail  over  the  campus,    including 
now  traditional  areas  and  that  all  activity  would  proceed  by  FSM  regulation, 
By  this  announcement  the  FSM  set  itself  up  ae  a  usurper  of  University 
authority  in  establishing  rules  for  the  urc  of  campus  facilities. 
The  Regents  on  November  20  adopted  a  recommendation 


President  Kerr  and  mo  wbich  called  xor  disciplinary  action  for  violations 
rules  occurring  affcer  September  50.     The  Regents'  Counsel  prepared 


* 

\       tbs  charges  against  four  studsnte  origagiog  in  criminal  acts  on  campus 

iff 

on  October  1  and  2,   and  these  students  were  informed  of  the   charges  and 
of  hearings  oa  them  before  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct. 
On  December  1,   Mario  Savio  and  Jr.ckie  Goldberg,   two  of  the  four  students 
notified  of  charges  against  them,   wrote  to  President  Kerr.     These  students 
submitted  five  demands  of  the  steering  committee  of  the  FSM.     The  letter 
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.  began  "Without  the  use  of  tnnew  cUv;.:  r"  </.c'.ior:  v/c  have  bri^n  unable   to  make 

any  substantial  gains  Coward  freedom  oi  political  activity  at  the  U  rivers; ' 

_.^ 
of  California.     The  adzniriictraiioii.  has  continued  to  s.c£  arbitrarily  to 

repress  that  activity*     We  are  hereby  soaking  a  final  a  ttempt  to  restore 
oar  political  freedom  without  *hc  u«e  of  mass  direct  action.     Nothing  short 
of  the -following  can  adequately  protect  oir.r  political  right.     We  urge  that 
by  aoon  Wednesday,   December  2,    Poiafco  is.  2  and  <-  be  adopted,   and  you 
publicly  state  that  you  have  initiated  adoption  of  Points  3  and  5.  "    Point  1 
demanded  that  the  administration  withdraw  the  charges  of  violations  of 
University  rules  and  cease  disciplinary  c.ction  against  Mario  Savio, 
A.   Goldberg,   J.   Goldberg,    and  student  organizations.     Point  2  demanded 
that  the  administration  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no  further  disciplinary 
action  taken  against  studeato  or  student  organizations  for  violations  of 
University  regulations  v/hich  occur  or  may  have  occurred  before  final 
settlement  between  the  administration  aaa  the  Free  Speech  Movement 
.is  reached  whether  o?  not  such  violations  are  incurred  by  political  activity 
or  by  participation  in  demonstrations.     Point  3  demanded  that  there  be  no 
restrictions  of  on- campus  advocacy  and  that  the  Univers^y  recognize  the 
courts  as  the  sole  regulator  of  the  content  of  political  expression  and  as 
the  only  authority  competent  to  prescribe  punishment  for  abuse  of  political 
rights  and  that  political  activity  off  the  campus  be  declared  strictly 

beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uaivercity.     Point  4  demanded  that  no  regulation 

• 

governing  form  of  political  expression  be  permitted  which  needlessly 
restrict  students  or  their  organizations  ia  the  exercise  on  campus  of 
political  righto.  Finally.  Point  5  demanded  that  all  regulations  governing 
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the  form  of  political  expression  on  the  campuo  shall  be  determined, 
interpreted,    and  enforced  by  a  join*  committee  of  faculty  members, 
students  and  administrators  chosen  by  their  peers,    each  group  having 
equal  power  on  the  committee,   the  judgments  of  which  committee  shall  be 
final.     The  letter  concluded  by  saying  that  these  five  Points  represented 
a  minimum  acceptable  position. 

On  December  2  the  FSM  issued  statement  repeating  the  demands 
under  the  heading  "Showdown.  "    The  staternert:  contained  these  sentences: 
"If  no  satisfactory  reply  is  given  by  noon,   we  will  begin  masive  direct 
action  to  force  the  administration  to  heed  uo.     Except  to  threat^and  harm 
us,   the  machine  of  the  administration  ignores  us.     We  will  stop  the 
machine.     Come  to  the  noon  rally.     Bring  books,   food  and  sleeping  bags,  " 
In  a  noon  rally  on  December  Z  Mario  Savio  said  that  the  demands  made 
x     were  such  that  the  administration  would  ar*d  could  not  accept  them,    short 
of  being  forced  to  do  so.     The  University  was  confronted  with  the  alternative 
poeed  by  Mario  Savio  of  cither  acquiescing  to  demands  or  having  to  haul 
the  demonstrators  out  of  Sproui  Hall  by  arresting  them. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  demands  made  by  the  steering  committee  of  the 
FSM  in  the  letter  of  December  1,   the  President  called  me  to  say  that  he 
was  simply  placing  the  letter  oa  file,     Sproui  Hall  was  occupied  by  the 
student  demonstrators  oa  the  afternoon  of  December  2,     Shortly  after 
3:00  a«  m. ,    on  December  3e    I  read  the  following  announcement  to  students 
packed  in  the  corridors  on  She  second,    third  and  £c<irfch  floors  of  Sproui 
Hall:     "This  assemblage  hz.s  dox'elopad  to  such  a  point  that  the  purpose  and 
work  of  the  University  havs  been  raaterinlly  impaired.     It  ia  clear  that 
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tolerated  in  a  responsible  educational  center  and  would  not  be  tolerated 

anywhere  in  our  society.  » 

"The  university  has  shown  great  restraint  and  patience  in  exercising 
its  legitimate  authority  in  order  to  allow  every  opportunity  for  expressing 
differing  points  of  view.     The*  University  always  stands  ready  to  engage 
in  the  established  and  accepted  procedures  for  resolving  differences  of 
opinion.     I  request  that  each  of  you  cease  your  participation  in  this 
unlawful  assembly.     I  urge  you,    botfc  individually  and  collectively,  to 
leave  this  area.     I  request  that  you  immediately  disperse.     Failure  to 
disperse  will  result  in  disciplinary  actioa  by  the  University.     Pl«aee  go.  " 

In  a  handbill  isaued  by  the  FSM  on  December  3,   a  general  student 
strike  was  declared.     On  Friday  evening,    December  4,    representatives 
of  the  suddenly-formed  Council  of  Departmental  Chairman  called  upon 
the  President  at  his  home.     I  was  iravited  to  attend  this  meeting.     The 
chairmen  proposed  an  amnesty  for  all  violation*  of  University  rules  from 
October  1  to  December  2  and,    so  far  z.z  the  University  could  intervene, 
the  withdrawal  of  charges  against  the  students  arrested  for  packing  Sproul  Hai'A 
'  on  December  2-3.     The  President  the  a  called  the  attention  of  the  delegation 
to  the  Regents8  approval  of  the^rgcommgndation  that  disciplinary  action^ 
be  instituted  againatjetudents  in  yiolatiga  ..oMJaivei ;sity_rale  s .  jubsejguent 
to  September  30.     He  quoted  from  *he  University  Bulletin  which  carried  the 
announcement  of  thic  approval.     He  mr,de  clear  that  The  Regents  and  the 
general  public  and  the  legislature  rightfully  expected  the  University  to 
exercise  its  authority  in  requiring  observance  of  its  rules.     I_*^porfted_ 
the  President-in-thi^fitatei^ent  made  to  the  delegation  bat  did  not  concur 
-,«*    mbi,      entde^ioare^ched  by  the  President  leading  to  his 
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announcement  on  December  7  that  the  charges  would  not  be  brought  against 
students  who  have  been  in  violation  of  University  rules  subsequent  to 
September  30  for  the  period  up  to  December  7.     I  anticipated  that  the 
chaiznen  could  not  deliver  oa  their  promisor  and  thought  the  FSM  would 
stand  opposed  to  administrative  authority  as  it  had  earlier  in  rejecting 
Regents'  policy  of  November  20.     By  a  divide  and  conquer  strategy  the 


FSM  would  seek  that  the  laculty  r/as  on  its  side  £».  pitting  students  and 
faculty  against  the  administration  and  The  Regents.     The  action  taken 
by  the  Berkley  Division  on  December  8  was  hailed  by  the  FSM  as  a 
victory  won  by  faculty  and  etudents  over  the  administration*   especially 
the  proposal  that  final  authority  in  student  conduct  cases  in  the  political 
action  area  be  delegated  to  the  £  cadezmc  Senate. 

What  now  needs  to  be  done:    (1)  go  forward  with  disciplinary 
proceedings  before  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  against 
certain  students  and  organizations  for  violations  subsequent  to  September  30, 
1964;  (2)  stabilize  campus  authority  to  obtain  consistent  and  firm  practice 

in  enforcement  of  rules.    Assign  a  member  of  Vice  -President  Cunningham's 

-?  > 

-office  to  the  Chancellor's  office.     Chantisl  communications  ^to_and_frojn  -- 

University  -wide  officers  to  faculty  and  officers  under  the  Chancellor 


through  the  Chancellor's  office,,     (3)  Counter  the  misrepresentations  and 
mis  c  once  ptiono  of  issues  by  a  crises  meat  of  facts  and  principles,  this 

statement  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  faculty  member  and  publicized 

• 
to  the  student  body  before,    or  at  the  time,    clasoes  ar«  resumed  after  the 

Christmas  receoo.     (4)  Make  clear  that  Share  will    be  no  yielding  to  the 
tactics  of  threats,    pressures,    and  defiances  employed  as  a  means  of 
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11. 


forcing  changes  of  University  pcHcieo  aad  rules,    but  welcome  recornmendationo 

and  pctitioao  submitted  in  an  orderly  v/ay.     (5)  Stay  with  established         * 

« 
adminicfcrativ<ralld.  faculty  agencies,    committee  c,   and  officers  for  advice 

and  operations,     (6)  An.ticipr.':e  iliat  there  will  bo  continued  agitations 

and  machinations  from  the  FSM  ar.d  its  sympathisers  and  be  prepared  So  ? 

take  prompt  action  to  curb  and  control  these.     The  FSM  has  sought  to 

vilify  and  weaken  admiaistrutivG  authority*     Anticipating  success  in  this, 

plans  are  already  being  laid  by  the  FSM  for  an  attack  on  the  academic 

program.     We  must  not  underestimate  the  magnitude  of  the  restorative 

task  that  now  faces  us  and  the  difficui'dcc  of  carrying  it  out,     Every 

j 
effort  mast  be  made  to  work  together  in  a  mutually  supportive  way. 


--  Eo   V/.   Strong 

Chancellor  at  Berkeley 
University  of  California 

December  16S    1964 
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March  4,  1965 


Li  st  of  Materi  a)  sent 

TO:   Mr.  Steven  Powers  (The  Forbes  Committee) 

BY:   Dr.  E.  W.  Strong 


9/14/64 
9/18/64 

9/20/64 
9/20/64 


9/28/64 
9/28/64 
9/30/64 

10/1/64 
10/2/64 
10/2/64 
10/2/64 
10/2/64 


Towle  D  i  rect  i  ve 
Mai loy  Memo 

Towle  Draft 

Memo  cal 1  to  Kerr 

Cunningham  to  Sherriffs 
Sherriffs  to  Kerr 
Eleven  point  memo 
Kerr  to  CCO 

FSM  Fl ier 

Chancellor's  Strong's 
Mai loy  Memo 

Landon  to  Strong 
Memo  to  Fi les 
Jordan  Memo  to  Strong 
Garbarino  to  Strong 
Kerr  Address 


"Use  of  University  Facilities" 

Meeting  with  Kerr  (Sherriffs,  Towle, 
and  Hafner)  re:  use  of  Bancroft  5- 
Telegraph  area. 

Use  of  Campus  Facilities  Including 
Entrance  at  Bancroft  6-  Telegraph  and 
"Hyde  Park"  area. 

Call  to  Kerr  re  draft  on  use  of  Campus 
Facilities  for  final  statement  by 
Towl  e 

Letter  on  University  Regulations- 
Use  of  University  Facilities 

Analysis  of  situation  in  Student  Union 
Plaza  and  Bancroft  &  Telegraph  entrance 

Re:  Towle1 s  statement  on  Bancroft  & 
Telegraph  area.  (Chronology) 

Transcript  of  discussion  of  Regents 
Educational  Policy  Ctee  re  use  of  Univ. 
property  by  Students  £•  Student  Organ. 

Free  Speech  Now 

Remarks  at  University  Meeting 

Meeting  with  Kerr  (Sherriffs,  Williams, 
Towle,  Mai loy)  re:  summary  (Kerr)  of 
agreements  arrived  at. 

Solicitation  of  Political  Contributions 
on  Berkeley  Campus 

7  a.m.  re  Crowd  at  Sproul  Hall 

8  a.m.  re  Timing  of  action 

Talk  with  three  students  re  the  Sproul 
Hal  1  impasse. 

Duties  of  Ctee  on  Academic  Freedom  re 
re  current  "free  speech"  disputes. 

"Toward  a  Nationwide  System  of  Higher 
Education"  and  his  statements  at  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 


0/3/64 
0/5/64 

0/5/64 
0/5/64 


0/6/64 

0/6/64 

10/7/64 

10/8/64 
10/9/64 
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Strong  Memo 

Conversation  with  Kerr 
Statement  of  the  Students 
.Constance  Memo  to  Records 

Landon  to  Strong 

Agreement  of  10/2 
Malloy  memo  to  files 

Strong  cal 1  to  Kerr 
Mai loy  memo  to  f  i les 

Sherriffs  memo  to  Records 
Memo  of  meeting  (9:30  a.m.) 

Strong  to  Degnan 

Noon  Ral ly 

Searcy  memo  to  Files 

Constance  Memo  to  Records 
Sherriffs  memo  to  Records 
Memo  to  Files 

Recommendat  ions 
Recommendat  ions 
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Conversation  with  Lipset  (12:50  p.m.) 

Memo  re  status  of  talk^s  with  CK 


Meeting  with  Kornhauser,  Peterson,  Smelser, 
Matza,  and  Glazer,  Seabury,  Scalapino, 
Radner,  Rosovsky,  Schorske  a  d  Tussman. 

Solicitation  of  Political  Contributions 
on  campus 

Phc  of  original  and  ditto  copy. 

Check  of  points  in  connection  with 
chronology  of  events  for  day. 

Possibility  of  test  case  on  Monday  by 
students  speaking  on  Sproul  Hall  steps. 

Memo  on  call  which  Strong  received 
from  Mrs.  Kerr  re  terms  of  agreement 
being  brought  to  Savio's  attention 

Call  from  Kerr  regarding  his  (Kerr) 
reversal  of  plans  for  definitive  action 
Friday  afternoon. 

Strong,  Lohman ,  Towle,  Tregea,  Sherriffs, 
Pope,  Jordan,  Mauchlan,  Woodward,  Campbell, 
Cunningham,  Hafner,  Constance,  Searcy. 

Cases  submitted  to  Faculty  Ctee  on 
Student  Conduct. 

Notes  of  Noon  Rally  on  the  Sproul  Hall 
Steps . 

Meeting  with  Savio,  Aptheker,  Turner, 
Wilier,  Stapleton,  Weinberg  and  Stevenson 
(Mauchlan  present) 

Meeting  with  group  of  faculty  about 
the  Chei  t  proposal . 

Call  to  Kerr  (2:30  p.m.)  re  the  day's 
developments 

Meeting  Strong,  Searcy,  Sherriffs,  Malloy, 
and  Mauchlan  on  recent  developments  and 
use  of  amplifies  in  Sproul  Hall  plaza. 

CAAC-AAC  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Subcommittee 
CAAC-AAC  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Subcommittee 
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10/9/64 

10/9/64 
10/9/64 
10/12/64 

10/12/64 
10/13/64 

10/13/64 
10/14/64 
10/15/64 
10/15/64 

10/15/64 
10/16/64 
10/16/64 
10/19/64 


Towle  Statement 


10/20/64 


10/23/64 


"Constance  memo  to  Records 
Constance  memo  to  Records 
Minutes  of  meeting 

Towle  to  Jordan 
Strong  memo 

Sherriffs  memo  to  Records 
Constance  memo  to  Records 
Mai loy  memo 
Strong  notes  at  Regents 

Glazer  5-  Feuer  to  Strong 

Recommendat  ions 

Mai loy  memo  to  Files 

Memo  of  meeting  (5:50  p.m.) 

Strong  Memo 

Garbarino  to  Strong 
Degnan  to  Strong 
Strong/Sherri f fs  memo 

Kerr  to  Strong 


Statement  by  Towle  concerning  the 
application  of  University  policies  and 
Berkeley  campus  regulations  at  the 
Bancroft-Telegraph  entrance. 

Call  from  Lipset  (8:25  a.m.) 
Call  from  Scalapino  (8:30  a.m.) 

Meeting  with  the  Steering  Committee  of 
the  Free  Speech  Movement  in  Conference  ro< 

Further  documentation  re  background 
on  Bancroft-Telegraph  area. 

Call  from  Kerr  8:55  a.m.  and  9:35  a.m. 
re  status  of  situation  and  attendance  at 
today's  Academic  Senate  Meeting. 

Call  to  Bolton  re  Burns'  request  to 
speak  with  Chancellor  through  Brydon. 

Conversation  with  Ross  (11:45  a.m.)  and 
Vermeulen  (11:50  a.m.)  re  Student  Demon. 

Call  from  Strong  after  CCO  meeting  re 
the  Bolton  Chronology 

Conversation  with  Kerr  (12:10  Thursday) 
and  Wi  re  to  Sav  io 

Their  concern  about  the  agreement  of  10/2 

CAAC-AAC  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 

Hafner's  report  on  CK  talk  with  R.  Williar 

Strong,  Ross,  Constance,  Williams,  Sherri 
Mai loy  to  decide  action  to  be  taken  on 
four  members  nominated  by  FSM  Ex  Com  for 
Will iams  Ctee. 

Call  from  Cunningham  (9:35  a.m.)  re  Towle 
letter  for  clarification  re  answers  to 
questions  submitted  in  her  letter. 

Request  for  additional  material  for 
Academic  Freedom  Committee 

Report  on  activities  of  Faculty  Ctee 
on  Student  Conduct. 

Conversation  with  Kerr  (2:22  p.m.)  re 
several  points  including  the  Heyman  letter 
of  10/22  and  Cunningham  letter  of  10/23. 

Regents  must  see  reports  of  Williams  Ctee 
and  Heyman  Ctee  before  any  changes  in 
camous  rules  or  procedures  or  penalties 
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10/25/64 

10/26/64 

10/28/64 
10/29/64 

10/29/64 
10/30/64 


10/30/64 
10/30/64 

10/30/64 
1  1/1/64 
1  1/1/64 


11/2/64 
1  1/2/64 
11/2/64 
11/3/64 


Strong  memo 

-» 
Strorrg  to  Heyman 

Sherriffs  memo  to  records 
Strong  to  Kerr 

Strong  memo 
Kerr  to  Strong 


Searcy  memo 
Searcy  Memo 

Strong  memo  mtg  Kerr 
Strong  memo 
Strong  Memo 

Elberg  to  Constance 

Kerr  to  Strong 

Memo  on  meeting  (9:30  a.m.) 

Strong  to  Heyman 


Conference  with  Landon  re  documentation 
in  office  of  General  Counsel  re  indefinite 
suspension  of  eight  students,  etc. 

Notification  of  Regents  request  that 
administration  confer  about  any  recommends 
of  the  ctee. 

Miscellaneous  thoughts  relative  to 
preparation  of  report  to  Kerr  for  Brown. 

Need  for  caution  and  to  know  their  posit io 
regarding  possible  new  student  demonstrati 
of  which  there  is  growing  evidence. 

Conversation  with  Kerr  2:30  p.m.  on  status 
of  situation  to  date. 

Handwritten  note  agreeing  with  EWS  letter 
of  10/29  that  we  should  draw  our  "lines" 
as  precisely  as  possible,  and  problem  of 
secur  i  ty . 

Call  from  Williams  (10  a.m.)  re  conversati 
(RW)  with  Cheit  about  forcing  of  vote  at 
Williams  ctee  meeting  last  night. 

Call  to  Williams  (11:30  a.m.)  re  membersh'p 
on  Campus  Political  Activities  Ctee  (Wms  C 
and  public  hearing  to  be  held  by  Ctee. 

I  tern  #10  of  14  items  discussed  with  Kerr 
(2:00  p.m.)  with  regard  to  Demonstrations 

Call  from  Cunningham  (evening)  re  incon- 
sistance  of  rules  and  need  for  stand. 

Call  from  Cunningham  (evening)  re  EWS 
conversation  with  Landon  re  possible 
further  violations  subsequent  to  dismissal 
of  students  before  the  Heyman  ctee. 

Confirms  confersation  reporting  Ad  Hoc 
subctee  AAC-CAAC  upon  the  Heyman  Ctee  Itr. 

Errors  in  Chronology  of  10/26  to  Academic 
Senate. 

Sherriffs,  Bolton,  Sparrow,  Campbell, 
Wi 1 1 iams,  Searcy. 

Intention  to  initiate  new  disciplinary 
proceedings  before  Faculty  Ctee  on  Student 
conduct  against  Goldberg,  Turner,  Savio. 
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10/25/64 
10/26/64 

10/28/64 
10/29/64 

10/29/64 
10/30/64 


10/30/64 
10/30/64 

10/30/64 
1  1/1/64 
1  1/1/64 


1/2/64 
1/2/64 
1/2/64 
/3/64 


Strong  memo 

•> 
Strorrg  to  Heyman 

Sherriffs  memo  to  records 
Strong  to  Kerr 

Strong  memo 
Kerr  to  Strong 


Searcy  memo 
Searcy  Memo 

Strong  memo  mtg  Kerr 
Strong  memo 
Strong  Memo 

Elberg  to  Constance 

Kerr  to  Strong 

Memo  on  meeting  (9:30  a.m.) 

Strong  to  Heyman 


Conference  with  Landon  re  documentation 
in  office  of  General  Counsel  re  indefinite 
suspension  of  eight  students,  etc. 

Notification  of  Regents  request  that 
administration  confer  about  any  recommenda 
of  the  ctee. 

Miscellaneous  thoughts  relative  to 
preparation  of  report  to  Kerr  for  Brown. 

Need  for  caution  and  to  know  their  positioi 
regarding  possible  new  student  demonstrate 
of  which  there  is  growing  evidence. 

Conversation  with  Kerr  2:30  p.m.  on  status 
of  s  i  tuat  ion  to  date . 

Handwritten  note  agreeing  with  EWS  letter 
of  10/29  that  we  should  draw  our  "lines" 
as  precisely  as  possible,  and  problem  of 
secur  i  ty . 

Call  from  Williams  (10  a.m.)  re  conversatii 
(RW)  with  Cheit  about  forcing  of  vote  at 
Williams  ctee  meeting  last  night. 

Call  to  Williams  (11:30  a.m.)  re  member sHp 
on  Campus  Political  Activities  Ctee  (Wms  C 
and  public  hearing  to  be  held  by  Ctee. 

I  tern  #10  of  14  items  discussed  with  Kerr 
(2:00  p.m.)  with  regard  to  Demonstrations 

Call  from  Cunningham  (evening)  re  incon- 
sistance  of  rules  and  need  for  stand. 

Call  from  Cunningham  (evening)  re  EWS 
conversation  with  Landon  re  possible 
further  violations  subsequent  to  dismissal 
of  students  before  the  Heyman  ctee. 

Confirms  confersation  reporting  Ad  Hoc 
subctee  AAC-CAAC  upon  the  Heyman  Ctee  Itr. 

Errors  in  Chronology  of  10/26  to  Academic 
Senate. 

Sherriffs,  Bolton,  Sparrow,  Campbell, 
Wi 1 1 iams,  Searcy. 

Intention  to  initiate  new  disciplinary 
proceedings  before  Faculty  Ctee  on  Student 
conduct  against  Goldberg,  Turner,  Savio. 
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11/3/64 
11/4/64 

11/4/64 


11/9/64 
11/9/64 


1/9/64 
1/9/64 


Recommendat  ions 
Strong  to  Kerr 

Strong  memo 


CAAC-AAC  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Subcommittee 

Supplies  information  relative  to  the 
report  requested  by  Governor  Brown  on 
student  demonstrations  at  Berkeley. 

Call  to  Landon  (9:10  a.m.)  re  Heyman  cal 
and  desire  of  the  Heyman  Ctee  to  meet 
wi  th  Chance  1  lor. 


Memo  of  Meeting  (10:00  a.m.)   Meeting  with  Ad  Hoc  Ctee  on  eight  suspended 

students  (Searcy  present) . 


Sherriffs  memo  to  Records 
Cunningham  to  Strong 


Strong  memo  (Mai loy/Sherr i f f s 
present) 


Strong  to  Kerr 
Strong  memo 


Strong  memo 
Strong  memo 


Visit  from  Heyman  re  payment  of  "reporter" 
and  transcript  of  hearings  of  ctee. 

Possible  new  disciplinary  Proceedings 
before  the  Faculty  Ctee  on  Student  Conduct. 


Call  from  Bolton  (5:45  p.m.);  Call  £o 
Williams  (6:00  p.m.);  Call  to  Hafner; 
Call  from  Bolton  (6:30  p.m.);  Call  from 
Williams;  Kerr ...  release  of  statement 
by  Strong  on  position  of  Williams  Ctee. 

Matter  of  timing  of  new  disciplinary 
action  against  Goldberg,  Savio,  Turner. 

Call  to  Heyman  (8:55  a.m.)  to  inform  him 
of  situation  and  FSM  announcement  that 
they  will  engage  in  demonstrations  in 
violation  of  University  regulations. 

Call  from  Kerr  (noon)  request  for  report 
on  status  of  situation. 

Meeting  with  R.  Williams  (2:45  p.m.) 
(After  informal  meeting  of  Wms  Ctee  at  noo 
Feeling  that  the  Ctee  should  be  dissolved. 
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March  10,  1965 


List  of  material  sent 

TO:   Mr.  Steven  Powers  (Forbes  Committee) 

FROM:  Dr.  E.  W.  Strong 


1/10/64 


Strong  memo 


1 1/10/64 

11/10/64 
11/10/64 

11/10/64 
11/10/64 
11/11/64 


/1 4/64 


1/16/64 


11/16/64 
11/17/64 

11/17/65 


Strong  memo 

Cunningham  to  Kerr 
Meeting  EWS ,  CK,  TC 

Meeting  EWS,  CK,  TC 
Meeting  CK,  EWS,  TC 


Meeting  Kerr,  Academic 
Freedom  Ctee,  Faculty 
segment  CCPA 


Jordan  to  Sherriffs 


Sherriffs  to  Cunningham 


Heyman  to  Strong 


Strong  memo 


Strong  to  Kerr 


Call  from  Kerr  (9:07  a.m.)  wants  to  check 
a  few  things  out  such  as  report  that  Ctee  for 
Campus  political  activity  will  make  "final" 
report  (having  been  d issol ved) and  the  reported 
situation  with  regard  to  setting  up  of  tables 
in  the  Bancroft  Telegraph  area. 

Call  from  Kerr  (9:50  a.m.)  disturbed  about 
information  from  two  FSM  students  that  they 
intend  to  escalate  the  demonstrations  on  Friday, 
Monday . 

Student  Demonstrations —  Enforcement  of 
University  Rules. 

Meeting  Strong,  Kerr  and  Cunningham  on  present 
status  of  demonstrations  and  TA's  and  graduate 
students  manning  tables  in  Plaza. 

Kerr  suggests  that  the  faculty  violating  should 
be  talked  to  rather  than  referring  to  Ctee  of 
the  Senate. 

Kadish  wonders  if  something  could  be  done  to 
hasten  action  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
faculty  segment  of  the  Ctee  on  8  suspended. 

Indications  that  there  was  to  be  escalation 
of  the  demonstrations  by  FSM,  need  for  regula 
tions  as  soon  as  possible  for  acceptance  by 
Regents  and  the  Cheit  proposal  was  gone  over 
point  by  point. 

Meeting  with  several  facul ty . . . the  FSM  leader 
ship  is  involved  in  a  power  struggle,  the  six 
faculty  member  proposal  does  not  appear  likely 
be  acceptable. 

Berkeley  Administration  requests  assistance  in 
proceeding  with  the  investigations  and  pre 
paring  charges  against  four  students  (additional 
charges) . 


Explanation  for  submission  of  Ctee  report 
Academic  Senate 


to 


Call  from  Kerr  (10:00  a.m.)  Discussion  of  Heymar 
Ctee  report,  possible  Garbarino  letter  re  Katz 
case  and  additional  charges. 

Informs  him  of  views  of  Student  Affairs  Ctee 
on  individuals  who  have  engaged  in  unlawful 
political  or  social  action  resulting  from 
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11/17/64 
1  1/17/64 
11/17/64 

11/18/64 
11/18/64 
11/13/64 

1  1/18/64 

1  1/18/64 
1  1/20/64 
11/20/64 
11/20/64 

11/20/64 
11/30/64 
11/22/64 

11/22/64 

11/22/64 
11/22/64 
11/23/64 


Strong  to  Cunningham 
Strong  to  Kerr 
Heyman  to  Strong 

Clarification 
Regents  Meeting 
Cal  1  from  Strong 

Strong  to  Kerr 

Strong  to  Kerr 
Memo  to  Fi  les 
Constance  memo 
Excerpt  Regents  Mtg. 

Press  Conference 
Memo  to  Files 
Strong  memo 

Statement  by  EWS 


Comments  on  the  draft  proposal  for  an  overall 
revision  of  University  rules  and  policies 
relating  to  students  and  student  organizations. 

Sends  packet  of  material  (8  items)  as  requestec 
on  the  recommendations  and  background  with  re 
to  8  suspended  students. 

Does  not  believe  that  his  ctee  has  done  anythir 
underhanded  by  reporting  directly  to  Academic 
Senate  and  explains  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Clarification  by  faculty  portion  of  Campus 
Political  Activities  Ctee  on  their  proposal. 

Strong's  notes  at  the  Regents  meeting,  full 
board,  6  FSM  members  and  Press  present. 

Meeting  with  Kerr  and  Cunningham  re  regulations 
on  students  and  student  organizations  and  the 
Use  of  University  Facilities. 

Sizes  up  situation  with  regard  to  Heyman  ctee 
report  and  feels  that  we  must  "stand  abso!utel> 
firm  in  enforcement"  of  the  rules  we  lay  down. 

Comments  on  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Student  Conduct. 

EWS  report  on  actions  taken  by  Regents  at  the 
Regents  Meeting. 

Call  from  Garbarino  (10:10  a.m.)  and  his  commen 
on  the  Katz  Case  and  Student  Demonstrations. 

Recommendations  with  regard  to  Heyman  Ctee  Rept 
and  Regulations  rela.ing  to  Students  and  Studer 
Organizations  and  the  Use  of  University  Facilli 

Notes  on  President  Kerr's  press  conference 
following  the  Board  of  Regents  meeting. 

Memo  on  calls  from  Kerr  (11/22/64)  regarding 
press  release. 

Call  from  Bolton  (9:40  a.m.)  the  Wesley  Fdn 
ministers  are  worried  that  administrat  will 
provoke  a  violent  reaction  from  FSM. 

Press  statement  on  Regents  action  at  their 
meeting  on  1 1/20/64. 


List  of  things  to  be  done. 

List  of  action  to  be  taken  on  recommendations  approved  at  Regents  Mtg. 

Kerr  to  Strong          Authorizes  proceeding  with  action  on  Items 

4,5,6,7,8,  &  10  of  "Williams  report." 
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11/23/64 
11/24/64 

11/24/64 
11/25/64 

11/25/64 
11/27/64 
12/1/64 
12/1/64 


Memo  of  meet  i  ng 


Memo  of  meeting  with  Kadish,  Williams,  Rosovsky, 
Vermeulen,  Searcy,  Garbarino  and  Cheit. 


12/2/64 


12/2/64 


12/2/64 


12/2/64 
12/2/64 

12/3/64 
12/3/64 


Strong  to  Academic  Senate  Strong's  statement  made  at  the  Academic  Senate 

meeting  and  appreciation  for  assistance  receive 

Notes  on  Academic  Senate  Mtg. 


Kerr  to  Strong  (wire) 


Cunningham  to  Strong 


Kerr  to  Strong 


Sherriffs  to  Records 


Kragen  Cal 1 


Request  for  immediate  review  of  existing 
local  regulations  to  ensure  that  University-wide 
regulations  as  modified  at  Nov.  Regents  Mtg. 
are  properly  implemented. 

Student  Disciplinary  Prodeedings  Against 
Arthur  Goldberg,  Jackie  Goldberg,  Mario  Savio, 
and  Brian  Turner. 

Comments  about  the  statement  made  by  Strong 
(The  Ad)  in  the  Daily  Cal  of  Nov.  24  and 
raises  several  questions. 

Memo  on  conversations  (2:00  p.m.)  with  Bolton 
and  Sparrow  regarding  possible  pack-in  and 
TA  strike. 

Call  to  Sparrow  (4:00  p.m.)  re  action  with 
regard  to  strike  by  TA's.   Sherriffs  con 
versation  with  Sparrow  (4:50  p.m.)  also  on 
action  with  regard  to  possible  strike. 


Memo  on  Call  from  Kragen  Discussion  of  D.C.  Article  on  possible  strike 

by  TA's   and  statement  by  GCC  and  wftether  the 
Newmarker  case  is  valid. 


Strong  memo 


Sherriffs  memo 


Kragen  memo 
Report  on  meeting 

Draft  Statement 
Cunningham  to  Strong 


Call  from  Kerr  (10:10  a.m.)  stated  that  he 
was  checking  on  the  status  of  things  and  that 
he  had  seen  the  Savio  letter  of  demands  and  has 
marked  it  "file". 

Call  to  Kerr  (11:00  a.m.)  reported  on  the 
emergency  meeting  of  SAC  and  McNiven's  meeting 
with  business  men,  Fretter  stated  he  must  let 
his  staff  go  at  noon  and  discussion  of  possible 
pol ice  act  ion. 

Information  on  the  Newmarker  vs.  Regents  case 
which  can  be  used  in  case  of  TA  strike. 

Graduate  TA's  in  Sociology  and  a  vote  of 


12-1  to  Strike  even  if 
thei  r  jobs. 


t  meant  the  loss  of 


Statement  on  the  possible  TA  strike  and 
that  the  matter  should  be  considered  as 
it  does  not  serve  in  best  interests. 

Status  and  Legal  Effect  of  a  Strike  by 
University  Personnel  against  the  University 
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12/3/64 


Kerr  Statement 


12/3/64 


12/3/64 


12/3/64 


12/3/64 


12/3/64 
12/3/64 
12/5/64 

12/5/64 


12/7/64 


12/8/64 

12/9/64 
12/10/64 


— -Meeting  of  Faculty 


Owen  memo  to  EWS  (8:30) 


Strong  memo  (9:30  a.m.) 


Strong  memo  (2:30  pm) 


Strong  memo 


Memo  to  Strong  (6:10) 


Memo  to  Fi les 


Strong  memo  to  Records 


Memo  on  cal Is 


Resolut  ion 


Constance  memo 


Strong  memo  (12/4-10) 


Statement  with  regard  to  Governor  Brown's 
decision  to  take  police  action  with  regard 
to  the  unlawful  sit-in  in  Sproul  Hall  last 
n  i  ght . 

Professor  Dupree  reports  on  the  faculty 
meeting  called  (12/3  at  1:00  p.m.)  by 
Professor  Glazer  with  regard  to  the  police 
action  taken  on  sproul  hall  sit-ins. 

Report  on  call  from  Oean  Fretter  on  conversatior 
with  Professor  May  regarding  the  legality  of 
teaching  assistants  striking. 

Call  to  Cunningham  about  the  situation  with 
regard  to  possible  strike  by  TA's,  reviewing 
what  happened  at  CAAC  meeting  and  Cunningham 
agreed  that  the  Newmarker  case  applied. 

Memo  on  conference  with  Fred  Jordan  (Gov.  Brown1 
Office)  as  to  status  of  situation  and  what 
might  be  anticipated  with  respect  to  con 
tinued  demonstrations  on  campus. 

Call  from  Cunningham  (2:40  p.m.)  after  more 
research  still  feels  that  Newmarker  case  holds. 

Report  by  Constance  on  his  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of  Department  Chairmen. 

Report  on  meeting  of  Academic  Deans  to  discuss 
two  main  concerns  with  regard  to  present  student 
demonstrat  ions. 

Report  on  call  from  Bob  Scalapino  following 
meeting  (Friday  night)  of  several  department 
chairmen,  Kerr  and  EWS  present  at  meeting. 
Strong's  comments  on  Chairmen's  (5  point) 
resolution  and  his  feelings  about  the  situation 
(written  by  Strong  from  U.C .Hosiptal) 

Call  from  Bolton  (9:00  p.m.)  trying  to  reach 

Sherriffs  and  call  from  Campbell  (12/3  at  8  am) 

that  business  will  not  be  conducted  in  Sproul 
Hall  today. 

Propositions  to  be  introduced  by  the  Ctee  on 
Academic  Freedom  at  Dec.  8  meeting  of  Berkeley 
Division  of  the  Academic  Senate,  etc. 

Call  from  Dean  Fretter  re  the  Student 
Regulations. 

v3 
Strong  memos  A  through  H  on  occurrences  to 

date  with  regard  to  the  status  of  things  and 
the  situation  in  general. 
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12/10/64 
12/11/64 

12/14/64 
12/14/64 


Sherriffs  Memo  to  Records 


12/14/64 

12/15/64 
12/15/64 

12/15/64 

12/15/64 
12/15/64 
12/16/64 
12/16/64 

12/16/64 
12/16/64 

12/18/64 
12/18/64 

12/18/64 
12/18/64 


i  t  i  on 


Memo  of  meet  i  ng 


With  regard  to  letters  to  four  students 
on  additional  charges  against  them... 
Landon  says  that  we  must  wait  until  Regents. 

Petition  from  nonacademic  employees  of  U.C. 
supporting  a  strong  stand  and  requesting  that 
the  Regents  present  a  firm  and  undivided  front. 

Meeting  Kerr,  Strong,  Sherriffs,  Searcy,  Constan 
and  Campbell  (2:00  p.m.) 


Memo  conference  with  Kerr  Memos  (4)  on  items  discussed  with  President 

Kerr  by  Strong  (2:00)  incbding  meeting  of  Regent 
problem  of  communication,  Berkeley  demonstration 
and  "Hyde  Park"  area. 


Strong  Memo 

Strong  to  Kerr 
Strong  memo 

Strong  to  Meyer 

EEC  Statement 
Strong  memo 
Carr  to  Kerr 


Conversation  with  Richard  Jennings  (4:40  p.m.) 
re  the  Academic  Senate  and  the  Emergency 
Executive  Committee. 

Replies  to  Kerr's  letter  of  11/27  on  Strong's 
Statement  (The  Ad)  in  Daily  Cal  on  regulations. 

Call  from  Wellman  (4:40  p.m.)  re  the  CCCO 
meeting  and  request  for  statement  on  the 
status  and  situation  at  Berkeley. 

Strong's  report  on  the  situation  at  Berkeley 
and  developments  as  they  occurred,  (per 
Regent  Meyer's  request.) 

Statement  by  the  Emergency  Executive  Ctee 
of  the  Berkeley  Div.  of  the  Academic  Senate. 

Call  from  Ross  (11:00  a.m.)  that  he  had  been 
chosen  Emergency  Executive  Ctee  Chairman. 

Brings  several  facts  to  his  attention  re 
recent  developments. 


Report  to  the  President   Report  to  the  President  by  the  Academic 

Council  re  the  Berkeley  situation. 


Strong  Memo 

Searcy  memo  to  Strong 

Resolut  ion 
Three  Points 

Memo  to  Faculty 
Transcript 


Notes  on  December  Regents  meeting. 

Four  points  on  Faculty,  Student  discipline, 
Amnesty,  and  Political  and  Social  action. 

Resolution  (4  points)  presented  by  Kerr  to 
the  Regents  and  passed  by  the  Board. 

Three  point  resolution  passed  by  Board  of 
Regents. 

Four  point  resolution  passed  by  Regents. 

Transcript  of  notes  taken  on  discussion  of 
(})  Academic  Council  Recommendations  (2)  Propose 
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2/20/64 


12/20/64 


2/22/64 


12/22/64 


12/23/64 


2/27/64 


Strong  memo  to  Files 


Strong  memo 


Draft 


Cunningham  to  Strong 


Interim  Report 


2/28  to  1/3/65   Memo  to  Records 


/2/65 


2/16/65 


2/18/65 


Excerpt 


Memo  to  Records 


Strong  to  Erickson 


3/3/65 


Strong  memo 


Report  on  document  entitled  "Berkeley  Plan..." 
drawn  up  by  Lepawsky,  Jones  and  Lawrence  and 
occurrences  with  regard  to. 

Remarks  intqrductory  to  his  statement  on 
"Student  Demonstrations  at  Berkeley"  presented 
to  the  Regents  at  Dec.  meeting. 

Jones  reported  on  his  conversation  with 
Kerr  (12/21) . 

Regulations  on  the  Use  of  the  Berkeley  Campus 
Facilities  by  Students  and  Authorized  Student 
Organizat  ions . 

University  Regulat ions--Use  of  University 
Facilities-Student  Political  Activity. 

Emergency  Executive  Committee,  Academic  Senate 
Berkeley  Division 

Dr.  Strong  covers  happenings  from  12/28/64 
to  1/3/64  which  he  entitles  (Swan  Song). 

Regents  Executive  Committee  (Board)  Minutes 
for  special  meeting  1/2/65. 

Strong  memo  on  "Who  authorized  the  release 
of  Student  Records  to  the  District  Attorney." 

Informs  him  of  misrepresentation  of  statements 
made  by  C.  Dochterman  re  Regents  action  in 
replacing  Chancellor  Strong  as  reported  in  the 
Tentative  Minutes  of  the  Alumni  Council  meeting 
of  Jan.  16. 

Call  from  John  Mage  re  correction  of  Alumni 
Council  Minutes  of  Jan.  16  reporting  Dochterman1 
statements  about  Strong's  leave  of  absence. 


Appendix  V  September   1965 

WHAT'S  AHEAD  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY? 

E.  W.  strong 

I  believe  tttfet  no  issue  raised  by  the  controversy  at  Berkeley  is  more  impor?arrt^to^the   /')  lJ 
people  of  this  State  and  to  the  University  itself  than  the  future  of  the  University  as  a  public   's^j 
trust.   A  university  prospers  along  with  the  commonwealth  which  supports  it  in  retaining  public  ff-7  /^ 
confidence  and  in  doing  so  deservedly.   To  retain  public  confidence,  a  university  must  fulfill  the 
trust  placed  in  it  by  meeting  the  responsibilities  with  which  it  has  been  entrusted.   Its  constitu 
tional  charter  provided  that  the  University  of  California  "shall  be  entirely  independent  of  all 
political  and  sectarian  influence  and  kept  free  therefrom  in  the  appointment  of  its  Regents  and  in 
the  administration  of  its  affairs . "   The  affairs  entrusted  to  the  University  and  constituting  its 
characteristic  responsibilities  are  those  of  instruction,  research,  and  public  service.   To  meet 
its  responsibilities,  the  University  has  necessarily  to  be  in  a  position  to  encourage  and,  if  need 
be,  to  defend  freedom  of  inquiry.   No  less,  the  University  must  seek  to  so  administer  its  affairs 
as  to  keep  them  free  from  being  politicized. 

In  a  totalitarian  society,  the  educational  system  from  top  to  bottom  is  politicized  in  being 
used  as  a  state-controlled  instrument  of  indoctrination.   In  a  free  society — a  society  cherishing 
freedom  of  thought  and  discussion — the  intellectual  independence  of  educational  institutions  is  pre 
served  by  keeping  them  free  from  political  and  sectarian  domination.   This  essential  requirement  is 
affirmed  by  the  constitutional  charter  of  the  University  of  California  and  was  reaffirmed  by  Presi 
dent  Clark  Kerr  in  his  Charter  Day  address  on  the  Davis  campus,  May  5,  1964,  when  he  spoke  as 
follows: 

"The  University  is  an  independent  educational  institution.   It  is  not  a  partisan  political 
or  sectarian  religious  institution;  nor  is  it  an  enforcement  arm  of  the  state.   The  University 
will  not  allow  students  or  others  connected  with  it  to  use  it  for  their  non-University  political 
or  social  or  religious  causes  nor  will  it  allow  those  outside  the  University  to  use  it  for  non- 
University  purposes.   The  University  will  remain  what  it  has  always  been — a  University  devoted  to 
instruction,  research  and  public  service  wherever  knowledge  can  serve  society." 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  embodied  in  University  rules,  the  Berkeley  administration 
last  September  asked  students  to  desist  from  a  use  of  University  facilities  prohibited  by  its  pub 
lished  rules.   Some  student  groups  had  obtained  permits  from  the  City  of  Berkeley  allowing  them  to 
set  up  tables  outside  the  campus  entrance  at  Bancroft  and  Telegraph  Avenues  to  recruit  participants 
and  to  receive  funds  for  off-campus  political  and  social  action.   Some  had  then  moved  these  activi 
ties  to  University  property  immediately  adjacent.   The  request  for  removal  was  vigorously  opposed 
in  protest  against  the  policy  of  the  University  governing  use  of  its  facilities  by  students  and 
student  organizations.   On  September  28  at  a  University  meeting,  I  spoke  to  the  student  body  about 
this  governing  policy.   I  pointed  out  that  free  distribution  of  advocatory  political  materials  and 
literature  was  permitted  on  campus  in  designated  places,  but  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  use  its 
facilities  to  mount  social  and  political  action  directed  to  the  surrounding  community.   I  said  that 
"Any  student  or  group  of  students  seeking  to  recruit  members  for  social  or  political  action,  or  to 
solicit  funds  for  such  action,  is  free  to  do  so  off  campus,  but  is  prohibited  from  doing  so  on 
campus."   I  then  raised  the  question,  "Why  does  the  University  prohibit  the  mounting  of  social  and 
political  action  on  campus?"   I  replied  as  follows: 

"In  responding  to  this  question,  I  want  first  to  call  your  attention  to  University  Regula 
tion  No.  5  entitled  'Academic  Freedom'  and  in  particular  to  these  three  concluding  sentences.   The 
University  'will  not  aid  nor  will  it  condone  actions  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State.   Its  high 
function — and  its  high  pr ivilege--the  University  will  steadily  continue  to  fulfill,  serving  the 
people  by  providing  facilities  for  investigation  and  teaching  free  from  domination  by  parties. 
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sects,  or  selfish  interests.  The  University  expects  the  State,  in  return,  and  to  its  own  great  gain 
to  protect  this  indispensable  freedom,  a  freedom  like  the  freedom  of  the  press,  that  is  the  heritage 
and  the  right  of  a^free  people. 

"The  tfniSTtersity  prohibits  the  mounting  of  social  and  political  action  on  campus  by  reason 
of  the  following  considerations.   If  the  University  permitted  its  facilities  to  be  used  to  recruit 
membership  in  political  parties  and  to  promote  social  or  political  demonstrations  in  a  surrounding 
community,  the  University  could  then  no  longer  hold  fast  to  a  fundamental  position  on  which  it  has 
insisted.   The  University  respects  the  right  of  each  student  as  a  citizen  to  participate  as  he  sees 
fit  in  off-campus,  non-University  courses  of  action.   When  an  individual,  in  so  participating,  acts 
in  a  disorderly  way  or  is  in  violation  of  the  law,  he  is  answerable  to  the  civil  authorities  for 
his  conduct.   Some  citizens  demand  further  that  the  individual  as  a  student  also  be  disciplined  by 
the  University,  that  is,  that  he  be  censured,  suspended,  or  expelled.  We  answer  such  demands  by 
pointing  out  that  we  respect  the  right  of  our  students  to  act  in  their  capacity  as  citizens  in 
the  public  domain. 

"On  the  one  side,  an  individual  as  a  student  is  held  responsible  by  the  University  for  com 
pliance  with  its  rules  and  regulations.   On  the  other  side,  when  a  student  goes  off  campus  to  par 
ticipate  in  some  social  or  political  action,  he  does  so  on  his  own  responsibility  as  a  citizen. 
He  has  no  right,  acting  as  a  citizen,  to  involve  the  University,  either  by  using  its  name  or  by 
using  any  of  its  facilities  to  further  such  an  action.   For,  were  the  University  to  become  involved 
the  consequence  is  clear.  We  ask  and  expect  from  the  State  an  indispensable  freedom  residing  in 
independence  — independence  that  rests  on  fulfillment  of  a  public  trust,  namely,  that  the  University 
will  never  allow  itself  to  be  dominated  or  used  by  parties,  sects,  or  selfish  interests.   By  honor 
ing  this  public  trust  steadfastly,  the  University  is  enabled  also  to  honor  and  defend  the  rights  of 
its  members  to  act  freely  in  the  public  domain  in  their  capacity  as  citizens.   The  consequence  of 
defaulting  on  this  public  trust  would  be  the  erosion  of  the  independence  of  the  University  and  the 
destruction  of  the  position  maintained  by  the  University  respecting  the  responsibilities  of  an  in 
dividual  as  a  student  in  the  University  and  respecting  his  rights  and  responsibilities  as  a  citizen 

of  the  State  The  University  extends  many  privileges  to  its  students.   In  return,  the 

University  expects  observance  by  its  students  of  the  University's  published  policies  relating  to 
students  and  student  organizations." 

The  University,  in  championing  freedom  of  inquiry  and  speech,  is  pledged  to  the  exercise  of 
freedom  with  responsibility.   It  is  pledged  to  the  proposition  that  rights  of  membership  in  the 
University  have  their  reciprocal  obligations.  Consider,  for  example,  the  professional  obligation 
of  a  teacher.   A  teacher  is  under  professional  obligation  not  to  appear  before  his  students  in  the 
classroom  as  an  advocate  of  a  candidate  for  public  office,  or  as  an  advocate  of  a  political  party  01 
of  a  partisan  political  program.   In  other  than  sectarian  institutions,  he  transgresses  if  he  im 
poses  on  a  captive  audience  any  doctrinal  advocacy  in  behalf  of  a  religion  or  religious  sect.   To 
engage  in  such  advocacies  in  a  classroom  is  not  only  a  breach  of  professional  ethics;  it  is  also 
a  misuse  of  educational  facilities  publicly  provided. 

To  examine  partisan  viewpoints,  however,  no  matter  how  controversial  they  may  be,  as  these 
come  within  the  purview  of  a  department  or  course  of  instruction  — this  is  the  very  life  of  inquiry 
in  an  independent  educational  institution  in  a  free  society.   A  faculty  member  as  a  citizen  retain 
the  rights  of  any  citizen  to  participate  in  political,  social,  or  religious  activities  in  the  gen< 
ral  community.   His  membership  in  a  university,  however,  does  not  entitle  him  to  exploit  the  name 
of  the  university  or  any  of  its  facilities  for  partisan  political  or  religious  sectarian  purposes. 

The  same  rights,  subject  to  the  same  restraining  condition  of  their  exercise,  pertain  t 
students  in  their  membership  in  a  university.   Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  President  of  Columbia  University, 
recently  had  this  to  say  about  responsibility  borne  by  teachers  and  students: 
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sects,  or  selfish  interests.  The  University  expects  the  State,  in  return,  and  to  its  own  great  gain 
to  protect  this  indispensable  freedom,  a  freedom  like  the  freedom  of  the  press,  that  is  the  heritage 
and  the  right  of  a  Tree  people. 

"The  University  prohibits  the  mounting  of  social  and  political  action  on  campus  by  reason 
of  the  following  considerations.   If  the  University  permitted  its  facilities  to  be  used  to  recruit 
membership  in  political  parties  and  to  promote  social  or  political  demonstrations  in  a  surrounding 
community,  the  University  could  then  no  longer  hold  fast  to  a  fundamental  position  on  which  it  has 
insisted.   The  University  respects  the  right  of  each  student  as  a  citizen  to  participate  as  he  sees 
fit  in  off -campus,  non-University  courses  of  action.   When  an  individual,  in  so  participating,  acts 
in  a  disorderly  way  or  is  in  violation  of  the  law,  he  is  answerable  to  the  civil  authorities  for 
his  conduct.   Some  citizens  demand  further  that  the  individual  as  a  student  also  be  disciplined  by 
the  University,  that  is,  that  he  be  censured,  suspended,  or  expelled.  We  answer  such  demands  by 
pointing  out  that  we  respect  the  right  of  our  students  to  act  in  their  capacity  as  citizens  in 
the  public  domain. 

"On  the  one  side,  an  individual  as  a  student  is  held  responsible  by  the  University  for  com 
pliance  with  its  rules  and  regulations.   On  the  other  side,  when  a  student  goes  off  campus  to  par 
ticipate  in  some  social  or  political  action,  he  does  so  on  his  own  responsibility  as  a  citizen. 
He  has  no  right,  acting  as  a  citizen,  to  involve  the  University,  either  by  using  its  name  or  by 
using  any  of  its  facilities  to  further  such  an  action.   For,  were  the  University  to  become  involved, 
the  consequence  is  clear.  We  ask  and  expect  from  the  State  an  indispensable  freedom  residing  in 
independence — independence  that  rests  on  fulfillment  of  a  public  trust,  namely,  that  the  University 
will  never  allow  itself  to  be  dominated  or  used  by  parties,  sects,  or  selfish  interests.   By  honor 
ing  this  public  trust  steadfastly,  the  University  is  enabled  also  to  honor  and  defend  the  rights  of 
its  members  to  act  freely  in  the  public  domain  in  their  capacity  as  citizens.   The  consequence  of 
defaulting  on  this  public  trust  would  be  the  erosion  of  the  independence  of  the  University  and  the 
destruction  of  the  position  maintained  by  the  University  respecting  the  responsibilities  of  an  in 
dividual  as  a  student  in  the  University  and  respecting  his  rights  and  responsibilities  as  a  citizen 

of  the  State The  University  extends  many  privileges  to  its  students.   In  return,  the 

University  expects  observance  by  its  students  of  the  University's  published  policies  relating  to 
students  and  student  organizations." 

The  University,  in  championing  freedom  of  inquiry  and  speech,  is  pledged  to  the  exercise  of 
freedom  with  responsibility.   It  is  pledged  to  the  proposition  that  rights  of  membership  in  the 
University  have  their  reciprocal  obligations.   Consider,  for  example,  the  professional  obligation 
of  a  teacher.  A  teacher  is  under  professional  obligation  not  to  appear  before  his  students  in  the 
classroom  as  an  advocate  of  a  candidate  for  public  office,  or  as  an  advocate  of  a  political  party  or 
of  a  partisan  political  program.   In  other  than  sectarian  institutions,  he  transgresses  if  he  im 
poses  on  a  captive  audience  any  doctrinal  advocacy  in  behalf  of  a  religion  or  religious  sect.   To 
engage  in  such  advocacies  in  a  classroom  is  not  only  a  breach  of  professional  ethics;  it  is  also 
a  misuse  of  educational  facilities  publicly  provided. 

To  examine  partisan  viewpoints,  however,  no  matter  how  controversial  they  may  be,  as  these 
come  within  the  purview  of  a  department  or  course  of  instruction — this  is  the  very  life  of  inquiry 
in  an  independent  educational  institution  in  a  free  society.   A  faculty  member  as  a  citizen  retains 
the  rights  of  any  citizen  to  participate  in  political,  social,  or  religious  activities  in  the  gene 
ral  community.   His  membership  in  a  university,  however,  does  not  entitle  him  to  exploit  the  name 
of  the  university  or  any  of  its  facilities  for  partisan  political  or  religious  sectarian  purposes. 

The  same  rights,  subject  to  the  same  restraining  condition  of  their  exercise,  pertain  to 
students  in  their  membership  in  a  university.   Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  President  of  Columbia  University, 
recently  had  this  to  say  about  responsibility  borne  by  teachers  and  students: 
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"A  scholar  has  an  implied  professional  commitment  to  approach  all  issues  in  the  spirit  of  a 

judge  rather  than  iri  that  of  an  advocate When  a  scholar  fails  to  keep  this  admonition  in 

mind,  in  the  long  run  .he  puts  in  danger  the  public  acceptance  of  the  essential  integrity  of  the 
university.  -^^.^ 

"The  university  student  also  has  a  primary  obligation,  one  that  is  a  part  of  his  right  to  in 
tellectual  freedom.   This  is  the  obligation  to  yield  to  the  views  of  others  that  respect  he  demands 
for  his  own.   He  may  argue  heatedly  with  his  comrades  the  long  night  through,  but  he  may  not  in 
good  conscience  attempt  to  interfere  forcibly  with  their  free  expression  of  differing  views  or  with 

legitimate  activities  that  derive  therefrom  We  may  agree  that  in  general  the  increased 

student  attention  to  current  affairs  characteristic  of  our  day  is  a  cheering  sign  of  intellectual 
health.   Nonetheless,  a  student  who  is  unwilling  to  live  by  the  simple  rules  of  courtesy,  decency, 
and  good  manners  that  govern  an  academic  community  has  no  proper  place  in  it.   The  right  to  inter 
fere  with  the  rights  of  others  is  no  part  of  academic  freedom." 

When  rebellious  students  at  Berkeley  last  fall  deliberately  barricaded  the  Dean  of  Students' 
office  so  that  no  one  could  enter  or  leave  it,  they  forcibly  interfer/ed  with  the  rights  of  others. 
When  they  invaded  a  classroom  in  which  an  examination  was  being  held  and  seized  a  microphone  to 
call  the  students  in  the  class  to  join  in  a  strike,  they  forcibly  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
others.   Such  interference  is  intolerable. 

The  rallying  slogan  of  the  rebels  was  "free  speech."   The  choice  of  this  slogan  was  tacti 
cally  shrewd;  but  free  speech  was  not  the  issue  in  the  controversy  at  Berkeley,  for  freedom  of 
speech  already  prevailed  under  the  open  forum  policy  of  the  University.   A  comment  made  by  Mario 
Savio  in  an  interview  published  early  last  spring  should  not  be  overlooked.   He  spoke  about  the 
"dynamite"  of  two  discontents  of  students  as  these  had  come  together — discontent  with  the  Univer 
sity  which,  as  presently  functioning,  he  characterized  as  an  "intellectual  ghetto,"  and  discontent 
with  "meaning lessness , "  which  he  characterized  as  the  problem  of  the  American  middle  class.  He 
then  commented:   "Free  speech  was  in  some  ways  a  pretext — you  know,  when  you  seed  a  cloud.   It  was 
a  little  speck  of  dust  around  which  all  these  energies  could  combine.   Around  that  issue  the  people 
could  gain  the  community  they  formerly  lacked.  That  is  what  we  all  have  a  hunger  for,  to  break 
down  the  walls  of  the  intellectual  ghetto." 

The  issue  forced  at  Berkeley  by  deliberate  violations  of  University  rules  was  fundamentally 
a  moral  issue.   This  the  student  rebels  also  maintained.   They  defended  their  unlawful  actions  on 
the  ground  that  the  ends  sought  justified  the  means  used.   I  quote  from  the  News  Letter  of  the 
Free  Speech  Movement  distributed  on  October  12,  1964: 

"Unfortunately,  extreme  tactics  are  sometimes  necessary  in  order  to  awaken  allies  and  to 
startle  opponents We  are  invited  to  petition  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  we  can  in 
spire  administrative  action.  We  are  most  directly  affected  by  university  regulations  but  we  have 
no  guaranteed  right  of  redress.   We  use  civil  disobedience  as  the  mildest  effective  means  we  can 
find."   The  question  was  then  put:   "Would  you  condone  such  action  for  all  groups?  How  about 
Southern  racists,  who  also  defy  the  law  from  strong  commitment?"   The  FSM  replied:   "This  is  cer 
tainly  the  hardest  question  but  it  also  has  the  simplest  answer.   We  believe  we  are  different  from 
Southern  racists  because  we  feel  we  are  morally  justified  and  they  are  not." 

A  more  apalling  answer  could  hardly  be  given.  When,  feeling  itself  to  be  morally  in  the 
right,  a  group  holds  that  it  is  thereby  justified  in  flouting  the  laws,  all  rights  secured  by  laws 
are  endangered.  When,  laying  claim  to  moral  authority,  a  group  no  longer  accepts  obligation  to 
employ  lawful  means  to  attain  its  ends,  that  group  subverts,  just  as  a  mob  engaged  in  a  lynching 
subverts,  all  legally  constituted  authority  established  by  society  for  the  protection  of  persons 
and  property. 
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The  initial  success  won  last  year  by  the  student  rebels  in  forcing  acquiescence  to  their 
demands  through  violations  of  rules  encouraged  them  to  make  use  subsequently  of  the  same  tactics  to 
win  further  successes.   Until  November  20,  1964,  the  University  had  insisted  that  its  facilities 
were  not  to  be  used -by  students  and  student  organizations  to  further  their  non-University  political, 
social,  or  rej.i.gipus  causes.   On  campus,  students  were  not  allowed  to  plan,  implement,  recruit 
participants,  and  raise  funds  for  off -campus  political  and  social  action.   On  November  20,  The 
Regents  reaffirmed  that  portion  of  a  University-wide  regulation  pertaining  to  student  conduct  and 
discipline  which  announced  the  obligation  of  all  students  and  student  organizations  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  community.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  policy  was  adopted,  "The  policy  effective 
immediately  that  certain  campus  facilities,  carefully  selected  and  properly  regulated,  may  be  used 
by  students  for  planning,  implementing,  raising  funds,  and  recruiting  participants  for  lawful  off- 
campus  action,  not  for  unlawful  off-campus  action." 

Five  days  later,  on  November  25,  the  Free  Speech  Movement  declared  itself  as  follows. 
It  protested  that  "no  protections  against  arbitrary  administrative  actions  were  provided"  by  the 
new  policy;  that  the  "purpose  of  the  policy  is  to  provide  a  tool  for  the  further  suppression  of 
student  political  activity;"  and  that,  "since  the  administration  has  failed  its  mandate  to  provide 
regulations  by  which  student  political  organizations  can  adequately  function,  those  engaging  in 
political  activity  will  follow  the  regulations  of  the  F.  S.  M."  The  response  was  one  of  continued 
defiance  and  of  attempted  usurpation  of  authority.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  campus  facilities 
for  off -campus  action,  the  FSM  maintained  that  decisions  on  lawfulness  of  use  were  not  within  the 
province  of  the  University  but  only  of  the  courts.  The  authority  and  right  of  the  University  to 
regulate  student  use  of  its  facilities  was  thus  challenged,  and  the  challenge  was  repeated  in  the 
"filthy  speech"  episode. 

In  a  speech  on  January  9,  1965,  Professor  Nathan  Glazer  of  the  Berkeley  faculty  reviewed 
the  tactics  employed  by  the  FSM  and  the  successes  it  had  won  them.  In  conclusion  he  commented  as 
follows: 

"The  politicization  of  an  institution  that  should  not  be  political  is  to  my  mind  a  very  dan 
gerous  thing — it  is,  indeed,  the  mark  of  totalitarianism.  A  free  society  respects  the  rights  of 
people  to  erect  special  institutions,  religious,  cultural,  academic,  or  what  one  will.   It  respects 
the  rights  of  those  institutions  to  determine  the  conditions  that  are  best  suited  for  the  realiza 
tion  of  their  aims.   Neither  the  right  of  the  university  to  determine  its  nature  or  to  determine  the 
conditions  that  foster  it  were  respected  by  the  FSM.   It  had  decided  what  was  important.  And  it  had 
decided  to  impose  its  views  of  what  was  important  on  the  university,  and  accept  no  limit  to  the 
means  it  would  use  to  compel  the  university  to  accept  its  views.  Such  an  approach  to  dispute  can 
destroy  a  university.   It  has  been  used  in  one  dispute.  There  is  no  indication  that  it  will  not 
be  used  in  a  second." 

In  adopting  the  new  policy  last  November ,  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  The  Regents 
that  it  should',  in  applications  or  consequences,  have  the  effect  of  politicizing  the  University. 
The  policy  permitting  use  of  facilities  for  lawful  political  action  specified  that  they  were  to  be 
carefully  selected  and  properly  regulated.   Is  settlement  of  disputes  over  who  is  to  regulate  and 
what  controls  and  restraints  are  properly  to  be  exercised  now  in  sight?   Clearly,  the  administra 
tion  of  the  University  is  under  necessity  to  be  vigilant  against  misuses  of  its  facilities  and  to 
move  promptly  and  firmly  in  enforcement  of  rules  governing  proper  use.   Provisional  Berkeley  campus 
regulations  just  issued  are  now  under  review.   With  respect  to  regulations  concerning  registration 
of  student  organizations,  the  announced  purposes  are  "to  promote  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
of  association  among  students  within  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  University  and  to  assure 
that  these  benefits  of  the  University  will  not  be  used  in  ways  interfering  with  its  educational 
responsibilities."  With  respect  to  regulations  concerning  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  public 
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expression,  the  announced  purposes  are  "to  assure  the  right  of  free  expression  and  advocacy,  to 
minimize  conflict  between  the  form  of  exercise  of  that  right  and  the  rights  of  others  in  the  ef 
fective  use  of  University  facilities,  and  to  minimize  possible  interference  with  the  University's 
responsibiliries^as  an  educational  institution." 

Under  the  policy  adopted  last  November,  the  effective  use  of  University  facilities  by 
students  extends  beyond  advocacy  to  planning,  implementing,  recruiting  participants,  and  raising 
funds  for  off -campus  political  and  social  action.   What  accompanying  obligations  do  student*  have 
to  the  University  in  return  for  the  advantages  and  benefits  they  have  in  permitted  uses  of  its  re 
sources  for  non-University  activities?   I  answer  that  they  are  under  obligation  to  the  University 
to  abide  by  and  to  be  answerable  to  its  constitution  as  a  public  trust.  Authority  in  the  Univer 
sity  resides  with  those  vested  with  assigned  responsibilities  for  the  conduct  of  its  affair*.  When 
the  mounting  of  social  and  political  action  directed  to  the  surrounding  community  was  not  allowed 
on  campus,  a  chief  campus  officer  had  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  University  rules  prohibiting 
such  activities.   I  tried  to  live  up  to  that  responsibility.  Now  that  such  activities  are  permis 
sible  if  the  advocated  action  is  lawful,  a  chief  campus  officer  has  the  task,  does  he  not,  of  holding 
students  answerable  to  the  University  for  what  they  have  planned  on  campus  and  then  executed  in  a 
surrounding  community?   I  do  not  see  how  the  University  can  divest  itself  of  responsibility  to  the 
community  for  consequences  directly  flowing  from  and  attributable  to  effective  uses  made  by  its 
members  of  its  facilities  and  resources.   Nor  do  I  see  how  responsibility  to  the  community  could 
be  met  if  the  University  did  not  require  students  to  be  answerable  to  it  for  external  misbehaviors 
and  transgressions  internally  originated  and  implemented. 

The  leaders  of  the  student  rebellion,  however,  demand  to  be  free  from  accountability  to  the 
University.   They  want  to  have  it  both  ways.   They  want  the  sanctuary  of  the  University  to  stage 

political  action  but  to  be  exempt  from  having  to  answer  to  the  University  for  accompanying  or  re- 

/• 

suiting  offenses  committed  on  or  off  the  campus.  Although  privileged  as  students  to  use  Univer 
sity  facilities  for  political  and  social  action,  they  insist  that  they  should  be  answerable  only  to 
the  civil  authorities,  since  the  citizen  at  large  is  only  so  answerable.   Yet  when  unlawful  actions 
last  year  brought  on  arrest,  trial,  and  sentencing,  they  protested  by  pleading  their  status  as 
students  and  held  it  up  as  a  reproach  to  the  University  that  police  came  in  to  enforce  law  and  re 
store  order.  Quick  in  demanding  rights  of  membership  in  the  University,  student  rebels  have  been 
loath  to  acknowledge  obligations  of  membership.  They  have  been  reckless  in  vilifying  the  Univer 
sity  and  in  inflicting  injuries  on  it  while  professing  to  desire  a  higher  excellence  for  it  by  their 
own  specifications .   They  demand  a  voice  in  academic  matters  exceeding  their  qualifications  and  com 
petence,  and  consider  their  demands  to  be  not  arrogant  but  democratic. 

In  behalf  of  the  student  activists  it  should  be  said  that  many  were  motivated  by  a  passionate 
concern  for  civil  rights.   They  desired  to  be  effective  immediately  in  working  for  a  better  society. 
These  students  protested  that  long-standing  University  policy  governing  the  use  of  its  facilities 
was  far  too  restrictive.   Their  initial  demands  for  liberalization  were  fully  met  by  the  new  policy 
adopted  last  November.   Subsequently,  it  has  become  evident  that  leaders  of  the  student  revolt  are 
determined  to  press  further  demands  in  a  struggle  for  dominance  in  and  over  the  University.   The 
struggle  will  be  pressed  under  the  banner  of  educational  reform.   No  university  has  ever  existed 
and  none  probably  ever  will  exist  that  could  not  benefit  from  some  reforms.   What  is  of  grave  con 
cern  are  the  aims  of  the  reforms  being  sought  by  some  activist  groups,  the  tactics  used  to  further 
those  aims  under  the  concept  that  the  ends  sought  justify  the  use  of  unlawful  means,  and  the  impli 
cations  of  dominance  over  the  University,  were  dominance  to  be  obtained  by  the  rebels.   I  quote 
again  from  President  Grayson  Kirk,  who  has  addressed  himself  to  these  matters  of  concern.   Writing 
about  the  change  that  has,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  placed  the  university  at  the  very  center 
and  heart  of  society,  he  has  this  to  say: 
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"In  most  free  'countries ,  other  groups  seek  to  gain  dominance  over  -the  university,  not  to 
protect  but  to  erodte  or  destroy  the  ideological,  political,  or  social  status  cruo .   These  groups 
believe  that  the  uriiversity  should  be  the  fountainhead  of  social,  economic,  and  political  reform, 
and  they  are^Setermined  to  direct  its  official  life  to  that  end.   This  view  of  a  university's  role 
is  widely  prevalent  in  Latin  American  academic  circles. 

"For  all  activists  who  seek  drastic  social  change,  the  university  is  an  obvious  and  attrac 
tive  target  and  a  potential  instrument  of  the  greatest  value.   It  is  filled  with  young  people  whose 
natural  idealism  is  as  yet  un tempered  by  the  patience  and  tolerance  of  maturity.   These  students 
are  at  a  time  of  life  when  normal  revulsion  against  all  authority  easily  can  be  diverted  into  vio 
lent  antagonism  towards  existing  political  and  economic  institutions  and  policies  More 
over,  the  view  that  a  university  should  be  dedicated  primarily  to  social  reform  is  not  confined  on 
campus  to  student  leaders  and  their  followers.   Every  university  has  many  faculty  members  who  by 
temperament  and  conviction  are  critics  and  reformists.   They  are  not  partisans  for  other  ideologies 
or  political  systems,  but  some  are  restless  about  what  they  regard  as  the  follies  and  stupidities 
of  their  national  leaders .   Nowhere  else  in  society  can  such  men  be  as  free  to  indulge  in  so  much 
social  criticism  with  immunity  against  possible  reprisal.   This  is  as  it  should  be;  it  is  an  essen 
tial  aspect  of  the  university  and  an  invaluable  asset  to  society,  and  it  must  be  defended  

Despite  its  indispensability  to  the  life  of  a  university,  the  very  existence  of  this  group  on  every 
campus  enhances  the  attractiveness  of  the  university  in  the  eyes  of  those  outsiders  who  would  like 
to  use  it  as  a  political  instrument  for  change. 

"Because  of  the  university's  contemporary  importance  and  its  assumed  vulnerability,  external 
groups  seeking  to  provoke  disorder  or  disunity  are  not  likely  to  overlook  such  opportunity.   For 
example,  it  would  be  absurd  and  untrue  to  conclude  that  recent  student  protest  movements  and  demon 
strations  were  all  externally  inspired;  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  conclude  that  they  are  all 
wholly  spontaneous,  and  that  no  element  of  professionalism  lurked  anywhere  in  the  background." 

As  President  Grayson  Kirk  makes  clear,  what  happens  in  the  university,  today  placed  at  the 
very  heart  and  center  of  society,  happens  not  alone  to  it  with  respect  to  its  character  but  happens 
also  towards  the  shaping  of  the  character  of  society.   To  the  extent  that  dominance  over  the  univer 
sity  sought  by  extremist  leaders  of  student  revolts  did  come  about,  to  that  extent  would  the  univer 
sity  become  politicized  to  the  forfeit  of  confidence  placed  in  it  as  a  public  trust.   The  fundamental 
question  as  I  see  it  is  this.   What  conditions,  what  principles,  must  be  maintained  by  the  University 
in  keeping  with  its  founding  as  a  public  trust  and  with  the  right  conduct  of  its  affairs?   I  answer 
that  the  University  of  California,  for  its  intellectual  integrity  and  thereby  to  the  benefit  of 
society,  must  remain  what  it  has  always  been,  an  educational  institution  devoted  to  instruction, 
research,  and  public  service.   It  must  adhere  to  the  principle  wisely  adopted  when  it  was  founded, 
namely,  that  the  University  "shall  be  entirely  independent  of  all  political  and  sectarian  influence 
and  kept  free'  therefrom  in  the  appointment  of  its  Regents  and  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs . " 
It  must  insist  that  none  of  its  members  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others  and  pro 
ceed  promptly,  firmly,  and  fairly  against  any  who  act  in  contempt  of  its  rules. 

The  University  of  California  is  truly  a  university  of  great  excellence.   Only  those  decisions 
are  right  decisions  which  serve  to  sustain  and  enhance  its  integrity  and  high  quality.   Only  those 
courses  are  the  right  courses  which,  over  the  years,  deserve  and  retain  the  trust  of  the  people  by 
reason  of  the  dignity  and  honor  with  which  the  University  steadfastly  meets  its  responsibilities  as 
a  public  trust. 
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